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PLANT   OF   OANArilAN    KODAK    CO.,    I.TO.,    KODAK    HRKIIITS.    TOI'.ONTO.    ONT. 


New  Plant  of  Canadian  Kodak  Company,  Ltd. 


THIS  splendid  group  of  factory  buildings 
embodies  the  most  modern  ideas  in  fac- 
tory construction,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Dominion. 

In  .securing'  a  plot  of  twenty-five  acres  of 
ground  located  on  the  C'anadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railways,  between  West  Toronto 
and  Weston,  and  which  will  heneefoi'th  be  known 
as  Kodak  Heights,  the  management  of  the  Can- 
adian Kodak  Company,  Limited,  chose  a  loca- 
tion that  is  ideal  in  many  ways,  situated  as  it  is 
within  easy  access  of  Toronto,  splendid  trans- 
portation facilities,  abundance  of  water  for  do- 
mestic and  industrial  purposes,  and  ample 
grounds  both  for  the  i)resent  enormous  build- 
ings, and  future  extensions.  When  the  land- 
scaj)e  architectural  plans  now  under  way  are 
completed,  the  whole  will  include  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  outstandingly  attractive  fac- 
tory groups  in  Canada. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  problem  to  be  considered  in  the  beautifi- 


cation  of  the  grounds  of  the  modern  industrial 
plant  are  threefold:  First,  treatment  of  the 
areas  allotted  by  the  requirements  of  the  indus- 
try to  permanent  roadways,  lawns,  parking, 
etc. ;  second,  the  temi)orary  development  of  the 
areas  set  aside  for  the  more  immediate  future 
extension  of  the  plant;  and  third,  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  areas,  sucfli  as  1)anks  and  ravines,  the 
provision  for  recreation  housing,  etc.,  on  what- 
ever ground  seems  unlikely  to  be  used  for  fac- 
tory buildings  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  permanent  areas,  the 
object  is  not  only  to  make  the  groimds  them- 
selves attractive,  but  to  soften  the  long  and 
severe  lines  of  the  buildings,  and  to  lessen  the 
appearance  of  height.  The  use  of  vines  on  the 
buildings,  the  judicious  grou[)ing  of  trees  on  the 
lawns,  and  the  estal)rishment  of  shrubbery  along 
the  foundations,  do  a  great  deal  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  The  permanent  trees,  such  as  the 
elm,  maple,  sycamore,  etc.,  are  the  types  for 
these   permanent    tree    plantations,    while    the 
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slirubs  are  selected  so  tliat  their 
future  j^rowtli  will  in  no  way  af- 
fect tile  entrance  of  li^lit  and  air 
to  the  buildings,  and  will  inci- 
dentally add  the  coloi-  of  their 
flower  and  foliage  to  the  lawns. 

The  areas  set  aside  for  the  first 
probable  extension  usually  sug- 
gest merely  a  lawn  treatment,  but 
in  order  to  oveicome  the  marked 
difference  resulting  by  leaving 
these  areas  in  lawn  only,  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  permanent 
areas,  which  have  been  developed, 
the  short-lived  trees  have  been 
grouped  on  these  lawns.  Their 
growth  is  very  rapi;],  and  they 
can  either  be  easily  moved  or  cut 
down,  depending  upon  their  size 
at  the  time  that  the  extension  ac- 
tually takes  place.  This  type  of 
tree  includes  the  [>oplars,  lindens, 
mountain  ash,  catalpa,  etc.  Shrub 
plantations  can  be  established  at 
walk  intersections,  and  in  beds 
along  the  boundaries  of  these 
temporary  lawns.  These  also  can 
be  moved  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Kodak  Company,  the  treatment 
of  the  remaining  areas  required 
caring  foi'  several  steep  road 
slopes;  the  banks  of  ravine, 
which  coidd  oidy  be  ])artially  fill- 
ed at  present;  a  high  boundary 
fence  surrounding  the  property; 
and  a  coal  switch  along  the  north 
side. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  the 
future  develoimient  of  the  fac- 
tory, this  area  of  ten  acres  may 
not  be  used  for  buildings  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  idea  of  the  com- 
pany, that  their  employees  be 
given  opportunity  for  exercise 
and  recreation  on  the  grounds, 
this  area  was  i)Ianned  to  accom- 
modate a  baseball  diamond,  a 
football  field,  a  bowling  green, 
and  tennis  courts  for  both  men 
and  women.  The  boundary  fence 
has  been  made  less  conspicuous 
by  a  plantation  of  the  Lombaitly 
poplar,  which  will  also  serve  as  a 
windbreak.  The  coal  switch  is 
screened  by  a  shrub  plantation. 
Shrubs  and  trees  which  have 
especially  vigorous  root  systems, 
and  thrive  in  light  soil,  such  as 
the  sumach,  locust,  willows,  and 
acacia,  are  selected  for  the  i)lan- 
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tatUms  on  tlie 
roadway  slopes, 
and  the  hanks 
of  the  ravines. 
This  will  very 
effectively  hold 
these  banks  in 
place  and  will 
add  fi;reatly  to 
the  api»earance 
of  the  jjrounds 
as  seen  from 
the  factory.  It 
is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that 
the  foliage  of 
the  trees  and 
shrubs  does  a 
great  deal  to 
filter  the  dust 
and  smoke  from 
the  air,  and  this 
fact  has  been 
kept  ill  mind  in 
planning  t  h  e 
tree  and  shrub 
groui)8. 

A  i)lan  foi' 
the  finish  of  the 
grounds  w  a  s 
carefully  con- 
sidered by  the 
company  at  the 
beginning  o  f 
construction  in 
1})14.  A  com- 
plete ))lantin!i 
l^lan  was  made 
as  soon  as  the 
engineers  had 
arranged  t  h  e 
buildings  t  o 
meet  their  re- 
<l  u  i  r  e  m  e  nt>. 
Provision  was 
made  for  sav- 
ing all  toj)  soil 
suitable  for  fin- 
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ished  grading, 
and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  re- 
quired were  or- 
dered in  small 
sizes  to  be  lined 
out  in  a  tem- 
porary nursery 
prepared  for 
them.  The  nur- 
sery has  made 
a  saving  of 
about  fifty  per 
cent,  in  cost  of 
the  shrubs,  and 
there  are  in  the 
present  planta- 
tions many  va- 
rieties which 
are  much  lar- 
ger in  size  than 
any  that  can  be 
secured  from 
the  average 
nursery  list. 

BUILDINGS     AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

All  the  build- 
ings, with  the 
excei^tion  of  the 
power  house, 
which  is  a  steel 
frame  with 
brick  walls,  are 
constructed  of 
reinforced  con- 
crete. The  con- 
crete work  on 
these  buildings 
is  of  a  superior 
nature. 

Before  com- 
mencing c  o  li- 
st nict  ion,  bear- 
ing tests  were 
made  of  the 
soil,  and  a  safe 
bearing      pres- 
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surt!  of  one  and 
one -ha  If  tons 
per  square  foot 
e  s  t  a  b  1  i  shed. 
Concrete 
spread  footings 
were  used  for 
the  factory- 
buildings,  ex 
cept  the  power 
house,  the  foun- 
d  a  t  i  o  n  s  of 
which  w  e  r  c 
placed  on  con- 
crete piles  of 
the  mushroom 
type.  Beam 
girder  con- 
struction was 
used  throughout, 
are  of  hollow  tile. 
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All  the  interior  partitions 
the  fire  walls  being  of  brick. 
Square  twistetl  reinforcing  steel  was  used  in 
all  walls  and  floor  systems,  and  round  bars  with 
spiral  hooking  sui)plied  the  reinfoi'cing  for  the 
columns.  The  typical  base  bearing  is  twenty 
by  twenty-one  feet  foi-  live  floor  loads  of  one 
hundred  and  flfty  to  two  hundred  pounds.  All 
concrete  was  of  graded  crushed  stone  and  ce- 
ment, the  floors  and  walls  being  a  one  to  six  mix, 
and  the  columns  a  one  to  four  mix.  Beam 
stresses  were  taken  at  six  hundred  and  flft\ 
pounds  pel-  scpiare  inch  compression  for  the  con- 
crete, anil  sixteen  hundred  pounds  i)ei-  s(iuare 
inch  tension  on  the  steel.  Every  car  of  cement 
was  tested  at  the  mills  by  an  independent  test- 
ing company,  and  each  car  of  reinforcing  steel 
inspected  and  tested  by  another  company,  which 
tests  conformed  for  the  most  part  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials. Test  cjdinders  were  taken  of  the 
concrete  at  the  mixer  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Test  cylinders  wei-e  re(]uired  to  de- 
velop   a    crushing    strength    of    two    thousand 
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pounds  p  e  I- 
square  inch  in 
twenty  -eight 
days.  These 
tests  were  made 
in  the  testing 
department  of 
the  Universit\' 
of  Toronto. 

All  the  con- 
crete was  re- 
quired to  be 
machine  mixed, 
and  no  spout- 
ing over  twenty 
feet  allowed.  As 
some  of  the 
work  was  car- 
ried on  in  cold 
weather,  si)ecial  precautions  were  taken  so  that 
when  the  temperatui-e  fell  below  twenty-three 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  artificial  heat  was  required. 
The  casement  sills  were  j)laced  as  a  monolith 
with  the  ground  floor  slab.  The  slabs  of  the 
upi>er  floors  were  wire  brushed  while  the  con- 
crete was  green.  This  was  found  later  to  be  a 
waste  of  labor,  as  all  slabs  had  to  be  picked  for 
cement  or  mastic  finish.  Railroad  tracks  were 
]-un  parallel  with  the  various  buildings.  Bottom 
dump  cars  were  used  for  the  stone  and  bottom 
dump  waggons  for  the  sand.  All  this  material 
was  droiii)ed  into  a  hopi)er,  ])icked  up  bj'  a 
bricked  hoist,  and  deposiited  in  an  over-head 
hopper  capable  of  holding  four  car  loads.  The 
material  was  drawn  into  measuring  hoppers  by 
gravity,  and  then  discharged  into  a  mixer.  The 
mixed  concrete  was  hoisted  in  half-yard  batdhes 
and  discharged  into  six  feet  concrete  buggies. 

In  addition  to  fire  escapes,  all  buildings  have 
stairways  of  the  stair  tower  type;  in  other 
words,  to  reach  a  stairway  one  has  to  pass 
across  an  open  balcony  and  into  a  stairway  sepa- 
rated by  heavy  fire  walls  from  the  remainder  of 
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the  building-.  It  i.s  found  tliat  this  open  balcony 
is  not  satisfactory  for  this  climate,  and  they 
were  finally  closed  in  with  a  sasli  witli  clear 
glass,  and  especially  large  ventilators,  which 
give  a  large  opening  by  touching  a  lever,  allow 
the  smoke  to  escape. 

Window  cleaning  bolts  were  placed  in  all  coi'- 
nices  over  which  scaffolds  could  be  suspended 
for  window  cleaning  ])urp()ses. 

The  roofing  consisted  of  four  inches  of  cinders 
covered  with  cement  finish  and  five-ply  tar  and 
slag  roofing.  Three-eighth  inch  pitch  per  foot 
was  used,  the  main  pitches  being  placed  in  a 
concrete  slab.  A  copper  counter  flashing  was 
placed  in  the  forms  before  concrete  was  poured, 
being  held  in  place  by  wooden  strips  wli'ich  re- 
mained in  the  conci'ete.  This  was  found  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  method. 

One  interesting  feature  in  the  concrete  con- 
striTction  was  the  concrete  bridges  between 
buildings.  Dowel  rods  Avere  left  in  the  build- 
ings, and  the  bridges  poured  at  a  later  date. 
Subse((uent  shrinkage  in  temperature  changes 
caused  the  bridges  to  contract  in  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  buildings.  This  resulted  in  the  tear- 
ing of  the  concrete  from  the  dowel   rods  and 


quarter-inch  cracks  opening  up  at  bridges  and 
building  connections.  Cracks  already  occurred 
in  tlie  bridge  and  the  building  near  the  bridges. 

During  the  process  of  construction,  (juite  a 
large  fire  occurred  which,  in  addition  to  burning 
out  form  lumber  under  green  concrete,  allowing 
same  to  dro}),  burnt  out  the  form  work  in  one 
roof  section  which  was  two  weeks  old,  and  then 
in  the  process  of  being  stripped.  This  concrete 
was  (juite  badly  damaged,  but  remained  stand- 
ing. Holes  one  foot  stpiare  occurred  in  the  slabs 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  slab  colmmi  steel 
was  exposed.  This  was  cleared  and  plastered 
with  cement  mortar,  and  subse(iuently  subjected 
to  an  exhaustive  test.  One-eighth  inch  deflec- 
tion was  the  maximum  obtained  with  twice  the 
specified  live  loading. 

The  entire  fenestration  of  the  group,  com- 
prising seventy-five  thousand  stpiare  feet,  is  of 
steel  sash. 

Over  the  cement  floors,  except  in  the  power 
plant,  was  laid  mastic  flooring  by  experts,  es- 
pecially trained  for  this  work.  Owing  to  the 
different  requirements  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  varying  degrees  of  tem}jerature 
in  the  separate  departments;  it  was  found  neces- 
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FUX)R   PLAN,  BUILDING   NO.    3, 

'saiy  to  liavc  difTcroiit  iiiixtures  to  withstand  the 
difforont  teinporatuios.  This  makes  a  perma- 
nent Hoorinj>-,  and  ro(|iiires  no  upkeep  cost. 

All  wood  used,  beinj;:  required  for  water 
(.•ooler,  tanks,  fencing,  etc.,  was  treated  with  car- 
bolite  carbolincun. 

POWER,  JJOHTING,  HEATING,   VENTILATION. 

The  power  plant  was  laid  out  for  a  future  of 
fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  eiiiiipnient.    The  buihl- 


CANADIAN   KODAN  CO.,  LTD. 

ing-  is  two  hundred  and  tiiirty-Hve  by  sixty  feet 
in  i)lan,  and  located  in  the  valley  at  the  rear  of 
the  main  building  with  the  boiler  room  floor 
thirty-iive  feet  below  the  general  first  floor  level 
factory  buildings.  This  allows  coal  to  be 
brought  in  railway  cars  over  a  steel  trestle.  The 
coal  is  then  dumped  from  the  cars  into  a  six 
hundred  ton  concrete  coal  bunker  located  direct- 
ly over  a  battery  of  four  tliousand  three  hundred 
horse  power  water  tube  boilers,  with  automatic 
smokeless  furnaces  and  stokei-s.  The  ashes  fall 
directly  into  a  lioj»i)e7-  below  tiie  furnace,  and 
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aro  drawn  off  into  small  hand 
cars  in  the  ash  tunnel  below  the 
fi;rnaces.  These  hand  cars  are 
picked  up  by  a  one-ton  sprig  hoist 
and  deposited  in  an  overhead  con- 
crete bin. 

Straight  pipe  fuel  economizers 
are  used,  and  the  smoke  is  taken 
away  by  a  two  hundred  foot 
radial  brick  chimney. 

The  boiler  water  is  obtained 
through  an  outside  reservoir 
which  is  fed  by  three  artesian 
wells  and  rain  water  fi-om  the 
roofs.  This  water  is  passed 
through  a  water  softener  which 
has  a  capacity  of  six  thousand 
U.S.  gallons  per  hour.  An  ex- 
haust, fifteen  Imndred  horse 
power  feed  water  heater  and  re- 
ceiver is  used.  This  makes  use  of 
exhaxist  steam  from  the  engines 
at  three  pounds  pressure.  The 
boiler  feed  water  then  })asses 
through  a  water  weigher  into  feed 
water  pumps.  One  hundred  and 
twentj-five  pound  boiler  pressure 
is  carried  for  the  engines  and 
pnmps.  This  is  reduced  in  the 
power  house  for  factory  pur- 
poses. Three  pound  exhaust 
steam  is  delivered  to  all  the  build- 
ings for  heating  purposes.  Steam 
traps  were  used  in  connection 
with  the  various  low  pressure 
steam  lines.  A  system  capable  of 
caring  for  a  twenty-four  thousand 
horse  power  capacity  is  used  in 
connection  with  all  tlie  high  Y)res- 
sure  steam  piping  in  the  power 
house.  Two  vacuum  pumps  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  eighty  thou- 
sand S(iuare  feet  of  radiation  on 
one-quarter  ponnd  per  square 
foot  are  used  for  the  steam  re- 
turns. 

The  generator  room  is  capable 
of  developing  five  liundred  kilo- 
watts. D.C  current  at  two  liun- 
dred and  twenty  volt  is  used. 
There  are  three  generating  units. 
One  new  unit  of  a  three  hundred 
K.W.  capacity  is  also  being  in- 
stalled. 

The  engine  for  this  new  gener- 
ator is  an  Tnglis  hoi'izontal  cross 
conipouiid  lieavy  duty  Corliss, 
direct  coimected  to  a  three  hun- 
dred K.W.  direct  current  gener- 
ator, and  runs  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  revolutions  i)er  minute 
with  steam  at  one.  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  and  five  pounds  back 
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pressure.      The 
valve    K'eJii'     i>^ 

0  [)  e  rate  d  b\' 
(l()iil)le  w  r  i  8  t 
plates  set  for 
l<)iif«-  ranj{:e  cut 
ott".  The  ;nover 
nor  controls 
l)otli    hi^li    and 

1  o  Av  i)ressure 
cylinders.  The 
cylinders  a  r  e 
double  ported, 
and  valves  ari' 
titled  with  re- 
leasing? g  e  a  r. 
hooks  of  which 
latch  outward. 
The  flv-wheel  is  ^"^■*''  '■''"^'*''"''''-'  i«^i'<j'''-;i'  is-m, 
eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  \veii>'hs  twenty-two 
thousand  pounds.  FiCceidrics,  cranks,  etc.,  are 
enclosed  in  planished  steel  oil  f>uards.  Cast  iron 
drip  pans  also  form  sole  plates  for  the  cylinder 
stools.  The  whole  unit  is  mounted  on  a  founda- 
tion built  as  a  large  concrete  slab  supported  on 
concrete  piers  to  allow  easy  access  to  piping', 
wiring,  etc.,  wliicii  are  below  the  engine  room 
floor.      Counterbalanced    cranks    ai-e    used    to 


eliminate  vibra 
tion. 

ItEKRlGERATION, 

The  main  unit 
of  the  three 
hundred  a  n  d 
ninety  ton  re- 
f  1-  i  g  e  r  a  t  ion 
plant  is  the 
Yoik  two  hun- 
died  ton  ma- 
chine, the  lar- 
gest vertical 
ammonia  com- 
l)ressor  in  Can- 
ada. 

This  machine 
has  two  verti- 
cal, single  act- 
ing compi'essors,  each  twenty-one  inclu's  boi'c  by 
thirt.y-tw()  inches  stroke.  They  are  of  the  stand 
construction,  (ifjuiiipod  with  safety  heads.  The 
discliarge  end  of  the  compressoi'  is  watei'  jacket- 
ed, and  the  suction  end  insulated  with  nonpareil 
cork.  Each  compressor  is  equipped  with  indi- 
cator connections,  and  pressure  relief  valves  in 
heads ;  the  stuffing  box  nuts  are  operated  by 
hands  wheels  geared  from  same,  so  that  they  can 
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1)1'  iuljnstcd  l)y 
t  li  I'  ons'inoer 
standing;'  on  the 
floor  without 
,i>'oiiig'  up  to  tlie 
flrst  gallery  of 
the  machine. 
The  compres- 
sors are  direct 
connected  to  a 
horizontal  cross 
compound  Cor- 
liss engine.  The 
high  pressure 
cylinder  is 
twenty  inches 
by  thirty-two 
inches,  and  the 

low        pressure  looking  SOL'TH-WEST.  BlU.DIxri   NO   1,    MAY 

thirty-two  inches  by  tbirty-two  inches.  Each 
steam  cylinder  is  e(iuii)i)ed  with  force  feed  lu))ri- 
cator,  hand  oil  pnnip,  indicatoi-  connections,  and 
two  relief  valves.  Tlie  piston  rods  are  of  nickel 
steel.  The  pistons  have  metal  wearing  rings  in 
addition  to  the  packing  rings,  and  the  machine 
is  packed  throughout  with  metallic  packing.  The 
machine  is  fully  etiui|)ped  with  every  accessory, 
even  to  nickel-plated  revolution  counter,  with 
ten-inch  dial 
and  central  oil- 
ing system.  The 
c  o  m  p  r  e  ssors 
have  a  capacity 
of  two  hundred 
tons  ice  melting 
in  twenty-four 
hours  when  op- 
erating at  one 
hundred  a  n  d 
e  i  g  h  t  >'  -  fi  V  e 
pounds  c  o  n- 
densing  i*  r  e  s- 
sure,  twenty 
pound  suction 
pressure,  a  n  d 
sixty-five  r.p.m. 
The  compres- 
sion side  con- 
sists of  eight  of 
the  latest  type 
double  pipe, 
flooded  am- 
monia conden- 
sers, made  of 
two-inch  and 
three-inch  pipe 
eighteen  feet 
long.  These 
condensers  are 
equip]ied  witli  a 
purge  drum  for 
collecting  th  e 
foreign     gases. 


and  have  wash 
out  coimections 
for  the  watei' 
tubes  in  addi- 
tion to  the 
legular  water 
a  n  d  ammonia 
valves  and  con- 
nections. The 
ammonia  r  e- 
ceiver  is  three 
i'eet  six  inches 
in  diameter  and 
sixteen  feet 
long,  and  the 
high  pressure 
oil  separator  is 
two      feet      in 

TH,    lltln,    PLANT   CANADIAN    KODAK    CO..   I,T1).  diamCtCr         a   H   (i 

eight  feet  long.  Both  are  wi-ouglit  iron  welded 
siiells  of  standard  construction.  There  is  a 
check  valve  in  the  tive-incii  dischai'ge  line  be- 
tween the  compressor  and  the  condenser. 

The  evaporation  side  of  the  plant  consists 
of  water  coolers  and  brine  coolers,  located  in  the 
room  adjacent  to  the  engine  room,  from  which 
the  water  and  brine  is  pumjied  to  tiie  different 
points  in  the  factory  where  the  refrigeration  is 

Water     cool- 


p  1  i  s  h  e  d  by 
means  of  twelve 
stacks  of  water 
cooling  coils, 
arranged  in  two 
batteries  of  six 
stacks  each. 
Each  stack  is 
made  of  two- 
incli  galvanized 
g  e  n  u  i  n  e  am 
monia  pipe, 
twelve  ])  i  p  e  s 
high  and  twen- 
ty feet  1  o  n  g, 
e(iuii)ped  with 
'  water  distribut- 
ing trough  and 


galvanized  iron 
splash  strips 
between  each 
pijie.  Each  bat- 
tery of  water 
coolers  is  equip- 
ped with  oil 
drains  and  col- 
lecting t  a  n  k 
and  the  suction 
gas  passes 
til  rough  a.  trap 
or  accumulator, 
which       separ- 
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Htes  any  liciuid  ammonia  before  it  passes  on  and 
throuj^li  tlie  main  thirty-inch  by  ten-foot  scale 
trap  in  the  suction  ammonia  line  near  the  ma- 
chine. By  means  of  these  various  traps  the 
gas  is  bound  to  reach  the  ammonia  compressors 
in  a  slightly  super-heated  condition,  which  in- 
sures the  machine  operating  at  the  very  highest 
efficiency,  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  cooling 
coils  to  be  flooded  with  ammonia,  so  as  to  work 
at  their  maximum  efficiency. 

The  brine  cooling  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  two  York  shell  and  tube  type  horizontal  brine 
coolers,  one  fifty-one  inches  in  diameter  by  six- 
teen feet  long,  the  other  thirty-nine  inches  by 
twelve  feet  long,  with  provision  for  future  cool- 
er, located  on  the  floor  above  the  water  cooling 
room. 

The  brine  storage  tank  has  a  capacity  of  thirty 
thousand  gallons,  and  is  located  on  the  floor 
above  the  brine  coolers.  Two  five 
hundred  gallon  per  minute  brine 
circulating  pumps  ai-e  located  in 
the  basement  three  floors  below 
the  brine  tank,  and  one  floor  be- 
low the  machine  ix)om.  Eight- 
inch  brine  mains  connect  them  to 
storage  tank,  brine  cooler  and 
cooling  system. 

The  water  cooler  room,  brine 
cooler,  brine  tank,  brine  mains, 
and  all  exposed  cold  ammonia 
mains  are  insulated  with  non- 
pareil cork.  The  cold  water  cir- 
culating pumps  and  brine  pumps 
are  of  the  triplex  type,  each  pump 
direct  connected  to  its  own  motor. 

The  water  for  ammonia  con- 
densing purposes  is  cooled  by 
means  of  an  atmospheric  type 
water  cooling  tower  on  the  roof 
of  the  main  Imilding.     The  water 


is  circulated  over  this  tower 
through  the  condensers  by  means 
of  two  centrifugal  pumps  direct 
(jonnected  to  their  own  motors, 
each  of  a  capacity  of  five  hundred 
gallons  ])er  minute. 

in  addition  to  the  new  equip- 
ment described,  there  is  a  York 
fourteen  by  twenty-one  inch  ver- 
tical,   single    acting    compressor, 
direct  connected  to  a  fourteen  by 
twenty-six    by    twenty-one    inch 
cross   com])ound    (^orliss   engine, 
and  a  vertical  De  La  Vergiie  ma- 
chine equipped  with  York  eigh- 
teen   by    twenty-eight   inch    am- 
monia compressors  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  tons  capa- 
city.   This  machine  is  direct  con- 
nected to  a  horizontal  simple  Cor- 
liss engine. 
The  compression  side  for  these 
latter  two  machines  consists  of  eight  stacks  of 
standard  counter  current  double  pipe  ammonia 
condensers,  and  five  stacks  of  flooded  double 
pipe  ammonia  condensers,  with  all  necessary 
high  pressure  traps,  receivers,  etc.,  which  are 
cross  connected  to  the  new  unit  and  are  ar- 
I'anged  so  that  any  one  machine  can  be  used 
on  any  or  all  of  the  condensers,  either  together 
or  separately. 

The  refrigerating  plant,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Canada,  and  the  new  unit  as 
described  is  the  largest  single  acting  ammOnia 
compressor  installed  in  this  country  to  date. 

Two  fifteen-ton  hand-power  cranes  are  used, 
one  in  the  generator  and  one  in  the  ice  ma- 
chinery room.  All  the  steam  brine  and  chill 
watpr  lines  are  carried  through  the  power 
house  to  the  various  buildings  through  under- 
ground  concrete   tunnels.     One   hundred   and 
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sixty  of  tliL'wo  tunnels  wcro  ro- 
((uired,  rans-inf>'  in  size  from  nine 
feet  by  eiglit  feet  to  four  feet  six 
inches,  by  four  feet  six  inches  in 
sections. 

w'A'rKii  sri'ri.v. 

Water  for  drinking  and  fac- 
tory purposes  is  obtained  from 
three  artesian  wells  ranging 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  These 
wells  flow  into  an  eighty  thousand 
gallon,  well  water,  closed  in,  con- 
crete reservoir.  The  ovei'fiow 
from  this  reservoir  and  the  rain 
water  from  the  roofs  is  collected 
in  a  seventy-five  thousand  gallon 
open  concrete  reservoir.  Tliis 
latter  reservoir  suj)plies  the  boil- 
ers. A  twenty-five  thousand 
sprinkk'r  tank  is  used  for  general 
factory  purj)oses  where  purity  is 
not  reipiired. 

The  sewage  disposal  plant,  cap- 
able of  liandling  a  population  of  one  thousand, 
is  installed  on  the  company's  properity.  This 
plant  consists  of  a  chlorine  house,  sludge  in 
separator  tanks,  dissolving  chamber,  percolating 
filter  and  sludge  beds  in  humus  tanks. 


Recent  Tests  by  Bureau  of  Standards 

Among  the  tests  conducted  recently  by  tlie 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  as  aids  to 
the  development  of  industrial  methods  were 
series  relating  to  the  construction  of  concrete 
columns  and  the  production  of  insulating  ma- 
terial. 

Three   tests   were   made   of   a    special   com- 
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mercial  insulaiting  material  to  determine  its  fire- 
lesisting  properties.  The  maiterial  submitted 
by  the  manufacturers  was  intended  for  use  in  a 
number  of  instances  to  replace  wood.  The  test 
specimens  were  about  eighteen  by  eighteen 
inches  and  six  in€hes  thick.  They  were  placed 
in  a  furnace  as  a  panel,  one  of  the  larger  faces 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  and  the 
other  to  the  atmosphei-e.  Upon  being  heated  to 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  in  thirty  minutes 
and  held  at  that  temperature  for  four  hours  it 
was  found  thajt  the  temperature  at  a  distance  of 
one  and  one-half  inches  from  the  heat-exposed 
surface  was  aboult  two  hundred  and  forty  de- 
grees C.  At  a  depth  of  five  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  heat-ex- 
posed surface  sixty-six  degrees 
was  the  highest  temperature  re- 
corded. One  of  the  blocks  after 
iiaving  been  sub.jected  to  this  heat 
for  the  period  mentioned  was 
(|uenched  with  water.  The  dam- 
age to  the  specimen  that  was 
([uenched  was  found  to  be  less 
than  to  an  unquenehed  specimen. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  blocks  contained  considerable 
organic  matter  wliicli  tended  to 
be  disintegrated  by  the  heat 
transmitted  very  slowly  from  the 
lieated  surface,  even  after  the 
Hame  was  removed  from  it. 

The  series  of  tests  of  concrete 
columns  was  partly  in  the  nature 
of  an  investigation  and  partly  in 
tlie  nature  of  routine  testing. 
These  are  the  first  columns  of 
their   kind    to  be   tested    in    this 
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country.  The  imi(|iu'  feature  is  a  hollow  cast- 
iron  core.  TluH  is  surronuded  by  concrete, 
reinforceil  witii  boitii  spiral  and  vertical  rein- 
forciiiK-  Such  a  column  may  be  made  very 
cheaply.  Not  many  results  have  yet  been  ob- 
tained, but  the  tests  are  still  in  progress.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  load  which 
these  colunuis  can  sustain  is  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  can  be  borne  by  the  ordin- 
ary reinforceil  concrete  column  of  an  equivalent 
cross  section. 


Painting  of  Cement 

Of  the  many  difficult  surfaces  requiring  the 
application  of  paint,  ceanent  is,  perhaps  the 
worst.  The  trouble  is  due  entirely  to  the 
alkaline  character  of  cement.  This  not  only  at- 
tacks the  oil  in  paint,  but  draws  dampness,  an- 
other enemy  of  paint,  when  it  attacks  iit  in  the 
rear  or  back.  CemeJit  that  has  stood  to  the 
weather  for  a  year  or  so  has  lost  much  of  its 
alkali,  and  then  paint  does  fairly  well. 

One  of  the  earliest  remedies  used  for  pre- 
paring cement  for  painting  was  a  seven  to  eig'ht 
per  cent,  solution  of  muriatic  acid.  But  where 
there  was  much  lime  present  at  was  found  that 
the  acid  acted  upon  the  lime,  converting  it  into 
calcium  chloride.  This  would  cause  a  pitting 
and  crumbling  of  the  surface,  practically  de- 
stroying it.  The  discovery  of  the  zinc  sulphate 
ti-eatment  was  most  opportune,  and  lis  by  far 


the  best  treatment  yet  found.  A  master  painter 
named  Nicholls  claims  to  have  introduced  this 
treatmenit,  an'd  took  out  a  })atent  for  it.  First, 
the  cement  surface  is  cleaned  and  must  be  per- 
fectlj'  dry.  Then  a  coat  of  zinc  suli>hate  solu- 
tion, equal  parts  of  each  by  weight.  The  water 
and  zinc  sulphate  are  intimately  mixed  and  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  stiff  brush.  The  zinc  sul- 
phate changes  the  caustic  lime  of  the  cement 
into  calcium  phosi)hate,  or  gypsum,  and  zinc 
oxide  is  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  cement. 
Zinc  suiphaite  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  of 
white  paint  pigments,  and  w'hen  paint  is  after- 
ward aijplied  to  the  coating  it  becomes  incor- 
porated with  it,  giving  a  very  durable  surface. 
Inasmuch  as  zinc  sulphate  has  no  known  harm- 
ful effect  on  cement  or  concrete  surfaces,  the 
fact  adds  to  its  value  in  this  connection.  Many 
public  and  i)rivate  buildings  have  been  treated 
with  this  i)rocess,  and  with  perfect  success,  it 
is  claimed. 


Auguste  Rodin,  the  French  sculptor,  has 
executed  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  his  own  and  other  works  of  art  forming 
a  collection  in  the  Hotel  Bii'on.  The  future 
Rodin  Museum  is  filled  with  his  woi'ks,  some 
barely  begun,  others  entirely  finished.  The 
Hotel  Biron  has  been  the  nunciative,  the  Rus- 
sian embassy,  and  the  home  of  the  Dames  de 
Sacre  Coeur,  and  has  a  most  interesting  historj-. 


ARCHITECTS  and  furniture  designers  will 
_  be  greatly  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  B.C.  Douglas  Fir  in  connection  with  high- 
class  interior  fitments  and  furniture.  The  ac- 
companying i)hotograph  illustrates  a  bulTet 
built  entirely  of  this  wood,  designed  by  Mr.  S. 
^lacLuie,  the  well-known  architect  of  Victoria, 
B.C. 

The  buffet  illustrates  very  clearly  the  excel- 
lent results  obtainable  in  Douglas  Fii-  for  this 


class  of  work.  All  framing,  stiles  and  rails  are 
of  the  wood  cut  edge  grain,  while  panels,  door 
fronts  and  friezes  are  of  rotary  cut  three-ply 
veneer. 

Many  furniture  manufacturers  in  Eastern 
Canada  are  showing  great  interest  in  British 
Columbia  as  the  source  of  snp])ly  for  their  raw 
material-  For  woods  of  the  highest  class  at 
moderate  prices,  British  Columbia  offers  a  pro- 
duct second  to  none.  "* 
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Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Factory,  Toronto 

Sproatt  &  Rolph,  Architects.     Jenning  &  Ross,  Architects. 


TIIK  spi-cial  features  of  this  factory  ai-f  its 
fireproof  (|ualities  and  method  of  con- 
stnietion.  wiiorcby  the  larg-ost  possihh'  ainomit 
of  light  is  obtained. 

The  metal  frame  windows  are  of  maxhniuii 
size,  and  the  interior  is  wliite  tile.  It  is  only  by 
a  perfect  ligiitins-  system  that  real  cleanliness 
can  be  obtained,  and  that  absolute  purity  en- 
sured that  should  always  accompany  the  manu- 
facture of  ^^^^  ' 
foodstuffs.  ^'^^ 

The  new 
building  has 
two  stair- 
cases, one  at 
the  west  and 
one  at  the 
north  end, 
the  former 
being  speci- 
ally reserved 
for  tire  emer- 
g  e  n  c  y.  A 
feature  of 
the  stairs  is 
the  painting 
of  the  cor- 
ners of  the 
landings 
white,  thus 
serving  two 
useful  pur- 
poses, mak- 
ing them 
more  readily 
disc  emible 
and  prevent- 
ing the  col- 
lect i  o  n  of 
dust  and  dirt 
there. 

A  n  o  t  h  e  r 
p  r  o  m  i  n  ent 
feature  is 
the  automatic 
sprinkler  and 
tire  alarm  system. 

The  eighth  floor  contains  six  ovens  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  building  in  accordance  with  the 
most  modern  baking  metliods.  The  baked  pro- 
ducts are  fed  down  througli  automatic  conveyors 
to  succeeding  floors  for  packing,  etc.  Each  oven 
is  independently  driven  by  individual  electric 
motors. 

All  elevator  and  entrance  doors  throughout 
the  building  are  metal  covered  and  fireproofed. 
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On  this  floor  is  installed  a  settling  tank  for 
removing  sand  and  other  imj^urities  from  the 
water,  thus  giving  longer  life  and  efficiency  to 
all  valves.  The  tank  in  the  water  tower  supply- 
ing the  sprinkler  system  has  a  capacity  of 
twenty-five  thousand  gallons. 

The  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth  floors  are  de- 
voted to  packing,  each  table  being  so  designed 
as  to  automatically  feed  the  same  quantity  of 

biscuits  to 
each  packer. 
The  fourth 
floor  holds 
the  stock  of 
paper  and 
c  a  r  d  b  oard, 
and  the  sec- 
ond floor  is 
used  for  flour 
storage. 

The  third 
floor  is  the 
mixing  room, 
and  contains 
four  large 
mixers  of 
most  modern 
design,  indi- 
viduallydriv- 
en  by  elec- 
tric motors. 

The  whole 
of  the  ground 
flooi'  is  occu- 
pied by  the 
general  office, 
witli  the  pri- 
vate offices  at 
the  east  end. 
The  inter- 
ni[\  w  o  o  d- 
work  is  of 
oak,  the  ceil- 
i  n  g  s     being 


white,  and 
the  walls  a 
pale  green.  Here,  again,  lighting  has  received 
special  attention,  the  ceiling  being  sixteen  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  facing 
south  being  glass.  The  artificial  lighting  is 
taken  care  of  by  semi-indirect  glass  bowls  with 
one  hundred  watt  nitrogen  lamps. 

A  feature  that  should  not  escape  mention 
might  well  be  more  generally  adopted,  namely, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  front  windows  is  filled 
with  growing  ferns  and  palms,  giving  an  air  of 
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CHRISTIE,     BROWX     &     CO.,     LTn.,     BT-ILmNfl,     OFKICE     BRFORR      SCRKRNS 
(DARK    U.NKS    OS    BEAMS    AS    BRICKS    FOR    SCREENS). 

restful  distinction  both  inside  and  out.  The 
floor  is  Terrazo  Mosaic.  Oomnninication  from 
the  office  to  all  parts  of  the  factory  is  by  the  Bell 
and  Automatic  telephones,  and  Lampson  tubes 
carry  order  sheets  to  the  shii)ping  departments. 

An  Autocall  System  extend.s  tliroughout  the 
factory  for  calling  individuals. 

The  basement  contains  store  rooms,  lava- 
tories, etc.  These  are  fitted  with  shower  baths 
and  all  modern  eciuipment,  and  rest  and  lun- 
cheon rooms  are  also  pro\-ided  for  the  office 
staff. 

Work  started  on  the  2nd  January,  1913,  and 
completed  August,  1914. 

A  test  liole  was  sunk  to  rock  forty-two  feet 
from  the  sidewalk  level,  and  it  was  decided  to 
sink  all  the  footings  to  rock.  The  main  excava- 
tion was  started  first,  and  as  sub- 
grade  was  reached,  the  caissons 
were  at  once  i:)ut  down. 

The  material  encountered  was 
boulder  clay,  and  great  annoy- 
ance was  caused  by  boulders  in 
tlie  caissons  which  ranged  from 
one-quarter  of  a  cubic  yard  to 
three-quarters  of  a  cubic  yard. 
The  sinking  of  most  of  the 
caissons  was  comparatively 
simple,  however,  those  on  the 
north  side  of  the  new  building 
had  to  be  i)ut  down  beneath  the 
old  building,  and  four  columns, 
and  also  the  corner  of  the  old 
building  liad  to  be  underpinned. 
There  were  forty-nine  caissons 
sunk  to  rock.  The  seven  cais- 
sons to  tlie  west  were  con- 
structetl  alongside  the  wall  of  the 
Invilding  to  the  west,  this  wall  be- 


ing supported  in   the  meantime. 

The  south  side  of  the  old  build- 
ing was  tlien  supported  from  bot- 
tom to  top  with  temporary  shor- 
ing. The  old  colunms  and  beams 
taki'ii  out  and  re|)iaced  hj 
stronger  material  to  stand  the 
heavier  floor  loads  of  the  new 
l)uilding.  The  old  building  show- 
ed no  settlement. 

The  building  is  constructed  of 
cut  stone,  bi-ick,  steel,  and  rein- 
forced concrete  floors  and  steel 
sash. 

Wlierevor  fxhssible  Canadian 
jiroduets  were  used. 

All  steel  work  is  fireproofed, 
and  the  floors  are  concrete  sur- 
faced with  trap-rock.  The  rein- 
forced concrete  is  beam  and  slab 
construction,  steel  bars  being 
used  for  the  slab,  and  expanded 
metal  used  in  the  fireproofing  of  the  beams  and 
colunms.     The  brick  work  is  made  of  selected 

red  brick,  and  the  interior  white  enamel  brick. 
— ■  ♦  ■ — 

An  immense  boulder  of  granite  that  had  stood 
since  pre-historic  times  on  the  prairies,  eight 
miles  from  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  recently  been 
(piarried  for  monumental  purposes  by  an  enter- 
prising granite  firm  in  that  city.  The  stone, 
which  it  is  believed  was  brought  to  the  spot  by 
glacial  action,  is  a  ricli  red  granite  without  a 
flaw.  The  granite  men  ])aid  about  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  whicli  the 
boulder  stood  for  the  pi-ivilege  of  (piarrying  the 
stone,  and  their  only  other  ex])enses  was  the 
labor  of  two  men  for  two  weeks  to  break  it  up 
into  sizes  convenient  for  handling. 
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Architectural  Problems  Raised  by  The  War 

Addresses  by  Captain  R.  Burns  Dick,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  President  of  the  Northern 

Architectural  Association  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  Headings  of  "The  New  Epoch" 

and  "The  Cataclysm — And  After,"  have  a  Direct  Bearing  upon  Situation  Here. 


The  New  Epoch 

(leiitlemen,— A  yoai-  lias  passc^d  since  1  liaci 
the  privilege  ami  i)k'asure  of  addi-essing  you 
as  president  of  the  Northern  xVrcliitectural  As- 
sociation. I  find  myself  for  a  second  year  in 
that  honored  })osition,  and  woidd  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  winter  session  take  this  somewhat 
tardy  opportunity  of  thanking  you  most  sincere- 
ly for  the  honor  you  have  done  me. 

If  i)erchance  in  tlie  years  to  come  some  mem- 
ber, perhaps  a  budding  president  of  tliis  great, 
and  in  that  future  time  much  greater,  society 
should  take  it  into  his  head,  out  of  an  idl'3  cu- 
riosity, or  maybe  for  inspiraticm  for  his  com- 
ing address,  to  ghince  through  the  presidential 
addresses  of  the  past,  would  lie  be  struck  by 
anything  singular  about  so  apparently  comnion- 
place  an 
opening  a  s 
that  just  ut- 
tered ?  X  o 
d  o  u  b  t  he 
would  won- 
der how  it 
happens  that, 
in  what  he 
very  proper- 
ly would  sup- 
pose was  a 
live  institu- 
t  i  o  n,  the 
president 
does  uot  ad- 
dress a  meet- 
ing from  one 
j'ear's  end 
till  the  next. 
But  if  ho 
glances  a  t 
the  top  of  the 
page  and 
notes  the 
year  1915, 
the  second  of 
those  fateful 
years  seared 
deep,  liter- 
ally, with  the 
branding 
irons  of  fire- 
forged  steel, 
into  the  his- 
tory of  his 
countrv,     h  e 
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will  understand;  and  1  would  crave  your  indul- 
gence while  1  have  a  word  with  this  ray  distant 
successor., 

"Well,  son  of  the  future,  if  you  are  merely 
curious,  read  on;  but  if  you  be  my  unborn  presi- 
dent searching  for  professioiuil  ideas  from  the 
])ast,  you  may  pass  along,  for  here  you  will  find 
little  for  your  i)urpose.  A  president  Avho  has 
not  only  entirely  ceased  to  ])ursue  his  work  of 
construction,  but  is  vowed  to  and  frankly  eager 
for  destruction,  who  no  longer  controls  the 
craftsmen  engaged  in  displaying  in  concrete 
form  the  growing  wealth  and  advancement  of 
a  nation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  employed  with 
these  same  workers  in  studying  how  best  to 
make  use  of  mighty  engines  of  war,  in  blasting 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  the  ingenious  barbar- 
ians who  would  dare  to  lay  their  bloody  grasp 

on  that  na- 
tion's most 
sacred  pos- 
s  e  s  s  i  ons— 
such  a  presi- 
dent can  be 
of  little  as- 
sistance 1 0 
you  who  live 
i  n  happier 
and  more 
settled  times. 
To  him  an 
a  rchitectural 
address  a  t 
such  a  time 
i  s  unthink- 
able. Like  so 
many  of  his 
p  r  ofessional 
brethren,  he 
is  engaged  in 
the  common 
duty  of  pre- 
serving what 
has  been  en- 
trusted t  o 
him  by  his 
fathers  from 
the  polluted 
touch  of  the 
desjjoiier,  but 
unlike  so 
m  a  n  y  who 
are  paying 
their  debt  in 
the  forefront 
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of  the  eonflk-t,  and  those  who,  alas!  have  paid 
their  all,  his  lot  so  far  has  been  to  watch  and 
wait;  and  so  he  is  permitted  after  a  year  to 
fulfil  a  small  part  of  liis  obligations  in  thus  ad- 
dressing his  fellow-members  of  the  N.A.A. 

"But  stay,  my  seion  of  a  noble  profession; 
whatever  youi'  motive,  1  would  have  you 
read  on,  for  1  doubt  not  that  as  the  record- 
ed thoughts  of  the  most  obscure  worker  of  the 
age  of  Pericles  would  be  i)erused  with  avidity 
by  us  to-day,  so  the  views  of  one  living  in  a 
mighty  age  of  your  ancestors  will  prove  inter- 
esting, if  not  curious,  to  you  who  possess  a 
knowledge  unknown  to  us— a  knowledge  for 
whose  secrets  our  age  is  delving  to  uncover  for 
your  enjoyment. 

"Forget  not  tliat  much  of  that  which  you  en- 
joy, of  that  superiority  of  knowledge  and  pow- 


thousands  of  architects  and  students  of  our  art 
have  taken  u|)  arins  to  preserve  and  foster  this 
beauty. 

"We  can  admire  force  and  strength  in  their 
many  manifestations.  We  will  not  withhold  the 
admission  that  the  visible  exj)ression  of  rugged 
and  unrestrained  power  rouses  in  us  a  sense 
of  admiration —  that  even  a  certain  beauty  of 
form  may  be  associated  therewith;  but  we  do 
not  confuse  this  feeling  with  the  sentiments 
aroused  by  the  beauty  that  is  born  of  the  graces 
and  nobility  of  the  hunmn  soul.  We  can  see  in 
the  cruel  and  stealthy  movements  of  the  tiger, 
with  its  form  so  wonderfully  expressive  of  lat- 
ent power,  something  that  arouses  in  us  a  sense 
of  perfect  fitness  for  the  functions  of  its  being 
—  functions  that  call  for  craft  and  enei-gy  to 
make  the  spring  upon  its  weaker  prey.     But 
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er,  of  that  enlightened  outlook  on  life,  of  that 
toleration  and  sympathy  which  seem  so  lacking 
in  this  age,  of  all  tliat  seems  to  place  you  so 
much  above  this  age  of  selfish  and  senseless 
conflict,  has  been  built  up  on  the  maimed  and 
dead  bodies  of  those  who  would  rather  give  up 
life  itself  than  that  those  ideals  to  which  you 
have  attained,  and  of  which  you  are  so  justly 
proud,  .should  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  ruth- 
less force. 

"No  class  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  en- 
lightened nations  has  withheld  its  contribution 
to  tliis  struggle  for  beauty  in  human  life,  least 
of  all  the  profession  to  which  you  belong.  This 
and  otliei-  societies  throughout  the  Empire  to- 
day mourn  the  death  in  battle  of  some  of  their 
most    promising  and  talented  members,  whilst 
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tliough  we  admire  this  work  of  Nature,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  destroy  it  in  order  that  the  still  more 
beautiful  form  of  nmn,  with  its  equally  jierfect 
fitness  for  its  functions,  which  include  the  use 
of  its  strength  for  the  protection  of  the  weak, 
may  siirvive. 

"And  so,  my  friend,  we  architects,  who  are 
citizens  first  and  custodians  with  all  Britons  of 
the  riches  bequeathed  to  us,  are  chiefly  concern- 
ed at  the  i)resent,  like  the  tiger-slayer,  with  the 
destruction  of  an  admittedly  remai'kable  mani- 
festation of  power,  which  would  be  well  worthy 
of  preservation  and  use  if  it  could  be  tamed. 
This  untamable  foe  of  ours,  in  his  national 
monuments  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  it  in 
his  architecture,  breathes  his  spirit  of  arrogance 
and  dominating  force;  his  brutal  soul  exhales 
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through  his  works  the  foetid  odor 
ot  the  jungle  monarch.  It  is  great, 
this  animal  majesty,  but  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  kept  apart,  confined 
behind  bars,  or  better  still,  de- 
prived of  life,  and  its  harmless 
carcase  preserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  evolution. 

"You,  no  doubt,  on  your  brief 
vacations,    have    sped    over    the 
North   Sea   in  your  air-car  and 
visited  these  wonderful  old  speci- 
mens of  the  jungle  age  in  Ger- 
many, and  with  a  sneaking  ad- 
miration have  gazed  upon  tliem 
and  pondered  over  the  perversion 
of  intelligence  that  created  them. 
But  if  you  are  tempted  to  regret 
that  something  of  force  has  dis- 
appeared   from    architecture    by 
the  suppression  of  the  would-be 
superman,     remember    that    the 
freedom  which  permits  of  the  untrammelled  ex- 
pression of  the  best  that  is  in  you  and  which  has 
resulted  in  the  great  advance  your  age  can  claim 
over  that  when  (}eorge  V.  was  King,  is  only  iws- 
sible  by  reason  of  the  breadth  of  sanity  of  Brit- 
ain and  her  Allies,  which  dissipated  the  poison 
gas  of  the  Teuton  monster.    While  I  write,  the 
task  is  still  uncompleted,  but  when  you  read  it 
will  long  since  have  taken  its  place  in  the  list  of 
accomplished  facts   that  have  opened  up  the 
wider  and  fuller  life  which  you  enjoy.    I  would 
I  could  project  my  vision  into  the  life  of  the 
future,  and  so  jn-ovide  a  stimulus  to  my  fellow- 
workers  of  all  creeds  and  trades.     They,  how- 
ever, no  matter  what  the  saci'ifices,  will  see  that 
posterity  is  not  betrayed. 
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"Adieu,  friend !  I  have  confidence  that  what 
you  have  received  at  the  hands  of  your  some- 
times blundering  ancestors  will  be  well  guard- 
ed by  you;  for  are  you  not  trained  to  war  as 
well  as  architecture,  and  are  you  not  ever  pre- 
pared and  organized  to  crush  with  force  the 
hydra  that  will  for  long  ages  lie  in  wait  for  the 
time  when  the  watch  is  relaxed  and  the  time 
seems  )'ipe  to  strike  for  world-jwwer  ?  Watch 
ever,  and  above  all  be  armed!    Adieu!" 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  justify  such  a  claim  as  I 
have  just  made  in  the  eyes  of  i)osterity  we  have 
strenuous  work  before  us.  This  is  no  time  to 
pursue  the  old  way,  witli  nose  up  against  the 
dry  bones  of  arch}eoh)gy,  trying  to  tear  the  souls 
out  of  old  coi'|)ses  liiat  ceased  to  possess  them 
long  since  when  their  purpose 
was  served  and  their  course  run, 
like  everything  that  is  born, 
whether  of  the  travail  of  a  wo- 
man or  the  sweat  of  a  man;  no 
time  even  to  consider  the  prac- 
tical problems  that  so  properly 
engaged  our  attention  in  normal 
times,  ^\'e  must  now  use  every 
endeavor  iu  our  power  to  defeat 
the  forces  that  are  deliberately 
upsetting  all  those  conditions  on 
which  we  based  our  course  of  ac- 
tion in  solving  those  inany  i)rob- 
lems.  Until  the  horrible  disease 
which  has  seized  hold  on  mankind 
has  been  stamped  out,  our  work 
is  useless.  We  must  commence 
the  ])rocess  of  inoculation  that 
will  protect  against  a  recrudes- 
cen'oe.  We  must  find  the  serum 
that  will  desitroy  or  make  inocu- 
ous  those  germs  of  mad  ambition. 
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Hut  this  disease,  liaviiif>:  ouce  laid  hold  on  man, 
will  leave  an  indelible  mark  upon  him,  and 
thouji^h  I  believe  he  will  emerge  stronger  than 
ever,  all  his  future  course  will  be  marked  by  the 
measures  of  protection  his  prudence  suggests. 

Xow,  as  man's  ingenuity  and  adajjtability  are 
boundless,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any 
certainty  the  form  these  i)rotective  measures 
will  take,  but  no  time  must  be  lost  by  us  in 
setting  to  work  to  evolve  them.  In  our  parti- 
cular domain  the  influence  of  this  time  will  be 
very  far-reaching,  and  one  is  im])elled  to  a  little 
speculative  thought  as  to  what  lies  ahead.  Curi- 
ously enough,  on  attempting  to  pierce  the  veil 
of  the  future,  my  mind  instantly  flew  l)ack  2,000 
years.  The  im])ulse  was  irresistible,  and  the  e.x- 
planation  simi)le.  No  sooner 
had  1  formed  the  conce]>t 
irar-architect  than  my  mem- 
ory automatically  ejected 
out  of  one  of  its  "i)igeon- 
lioles"  the  same  combina- 
tion, labelled  "Vitruvius,  ap- 
pointed by  Ca»sar  Augustus 
architect  in  charge  of  the 
engines  of  war." 

We  have  all  read  Vitru- 
vius, that  shrewd  writer  on 
architecture,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  amusement 
perused  the  list  of  attain- 
ments he  considered  an 
architect  should  i)ossess: 
not  the  least  of  which,  judg- 
ing from  his  tenth  and  last 
book,  was  skill  in  tlie  design 
and  use  of  war  cimiuos.  Yon 


recall  the,  to  us,  humorous 
description  of  one  city  archi- 
tect who  devised  a  great 
weapon  for  the  siege  of  a 
rival  city,  and  the  more  than 
ingeniims  aix'hitect  who  re- 
duced his  rival's  skill  to 
nought  and  saved  his  ccnui- 
try  from  defeat.  Some  of 
his  advice  may  appear  amus- 
ing, but  old  Vitruvius  was  a 
serious  writer  with  a  great 
knowledge  of  his  craft,  and 
was  as  devoid  of  conscious 
humor  in  his  wi'itings  fis  a 
German  reply  to  an  Ameri- 
can "Note,"  though  dis- 
tinctly shrewd  and  worldly- 
wise,  as  for  instance  when 
he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a 
situation  for  various  build- 
ings. For  a  temple  to  the 
"(loddess  of  Health  and 
such  other  divinities  as  ])os- 
sess  the  jjower  of  curing  diseases,"  a  site 
with  irholcsoinc  air  and  pure  iratcr  should  be 
selected,  where  the  sick  will  more  readily  re- 
cover and  a  icl'uutce  ii/joii  the  dirinitij  he  iheic- 
hy  increased.  In  other  words,  "Trust  in  the 
Lord,  but  keep  your  powder  dry."  Well,  1  can 
see  the  tune  I'etuniing  when  the  architect  will 
again  play  an  important  part  in  the  device  of 
metliods  to  pi-otect  his  city  from  the  assault  of 
the  foe  from  without;  and  we  Avonld  do  well  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  Vitruvius  as  displayed  in 
his  reconnnendations  on  the  (choice  of  a  site. 

We  must  first  grasp  the  imi)ort  of  this  great 
upheaval ;  this  is  not  the  final  war,  it  is  the  first 
of  a  new  ei)och.  No  matter  how  or  when  this 
conflict  comes  to  an  end,  can  anyone  i)icture  a 
peace  that  will  be  anything  but  the  i)ause  of  ex- 

J," 
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haustioii;'  Wo  are  a  peace-loving  people,  and  I 
believe  would  be  content  to  remain  so  if  it  were 
possible;  but  tliougli  there  are  people  amongst 
US  so  afflicted  with  incui-able  myopia  as  would 
lead  them  to  accept  peace  now,  the  slumbering 
war  spirit  of  our  ancestors  now  being  aroused 
by  the  aggression  of  other  peoples  is  likely  to 
take  a  more  or  less  permanent  set,  and  indeed 
will  of  necessity  recpiire  to  do  so  if  wo  are  to  be 
in  a  position  to  moot  the  fresh  assaults  on  our 
existence  as  a  nation  which  will  assuredly  follow 
in  the  not  distant  future. 

One  potent  factor  which  seems  always  to 
escape  the  well-meaning  world-pacifists  is  that 
HO  long  as  you  liave  mankind  divided  up  into 
different  races,  with  different  languages,  differ- 
ent religions  and  traditions,  ditferent  ideals, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought,  and  different 
views  of  each  other's  importance  in  tlie  scheme 
of  things,  so  long  will  you  have  strife.  This  is 
no  new  condition,  but  it  is  one  that  must  be  ever 
reckoned  with;  it  is  the  one  from  which  this  and 
all  wars  have  sprung,  and  must  be  treated  as 
]>ermanent,  so  far  as  the  sliai)ing  of  our  future 
action  is  concerned.  This  has  been  of  necessity 
accepted  by  all  progressive  peoples  and  acted 
upon  accordingly,  with  results  varying  as  their 
relative  skill  and  foresight. 

In  our  case.  Nature  and  a  supreme  Navy, 
which  we  have  gradually  come  to  assume  as  all 
that  is  needed  to  comply  with  this  elemental  ne- 
cessity, has  lulled  us  into  individual  detachment 
from  world  strife.  So  nnicli  so  tliat  even  in  the 
throes  of  a  death  struggle  for  existence  we  have 
one  of  the  most  amazing  exhibitions  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  intelligence  that  history  has 
to  record.  These  means  of  self-preservation 
having  failed  as  complete  measures,  the  extra- 
ordinary (juestiou  is  under  consideration  as  to 
who  amongst  us  shall  take  on  the  burden  of  fac- 
ing the  enemy,  who  shall  leave  his  private  and 
business  affairs  to  take  up  his  long-neglected 
shield  and  sword  in  his  own  and  his  country's 
defence;  shall  every  citizen  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  called  upon  to  do  what  he  is  con- 
sidered best  fitted  for  in  the  crisis;  or  shall  it 
be  a  matter  of  chance,  left  to  the  individual! 
Amazing  indeed !  The  means  hitherto  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  our  self-preservation,  if 
they  have  not  already  failed,  will  do  so.  Our 
magnificent  Navy,  as  at  present  constituted,  and 
the  enveloping  ocean  will  })rove  inadequate  in 
themselves  to  our  maintenance  of  powei-,  by 
reason  of  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  discovering 
new  methods  of  exerting  his  offensive  force  and 
of  overcoming  all  barriers  to  attack  on  his 
enemy's  territory. 

No  matter  what  our  scientific  experts  may 
have  said  about  the  limited  possibilities  of  air- 
ships and  aircraft  generally,  I  think  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  they  are  to  be  treated  seri- 
ously. The  whole  science  of  aerial  navigation  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  anything  is  possible.  Certain 


it  is  that,  as  a  barrier  to  serious  offensive  action 
on  these  isles,  our  sea  power  is  within  sight  of 
failure— I  don't  say  in  this  war,  but  we  have 
already  received  notice  and  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  it.  If  a  commanded  sea  barrier,  such  as 
we  have,  fails,  no  country,  however  strong  her 
land  frontiei's  may  be,  is  now  immune  from  the 
attentions  of  the  despoiler  and  violator  from 
without. 

The  power  developed  by  the  skill  and  genius 
of  the  scientist  and  inventor  in  all  directions, 
and  now  so  evident  in  warfare,  has  brought 
about  that  great  revolutionary  change  that  puts 
a  period  to  one  epoch  and  opens  up  another.  Do 
we  realize  what  this  means;  that  henceforth 
there  is  no  distinction  between  civilian  and  sol- 
dier! Those  glaring  press  headlines:  "Barbar- 
ous attack  on  undefended  port,"  "Zeppelin  out- 
rage oil  Tyneside;  murdered  citizens,"— these 
will  gradually  disappear  when  we  awaken  to 
tlieii-  absurdity.  As  Monsieur  Leche  points  out 
in  his  "Les  Guerres  d'Enfer,"  it  is  no  longer 
paid  professional  armies  that  go  out  to  do 
battle,  whilst  the  citizen  carries  on  his  usual 
business,  treating  the  cami)aign  as  a  matter  of 
interest  in  his  moments  of  leisure.  Henceforth, 
it  is  nation  against  nation  in  the  literal  and 
fullest  sense.  Whoever  makes  munitions  of 
war:  man,  woman,  or  child;  whoever  clothes 
and  feeds  the  fighters;  the  inventor,  scientist, 
and  financier,  the  brains  directing  oi)erations, 
the  payer  of  war  taxes,  the  hewer  of  coal,  every- 
body practically— all  are  belligerents  and  can 
no  more  expect  to  be  immune  from  attack  than 
the  man  in  the  trenches  or  on  a  destroyer. 

Germany  has  shown  the  futility  of  treaties 
and  international  military  laws.  Make  them  by 
all  means,  and  keep  them  if  you  can,  but  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  those  who  don't  on  at  least  equal 
terms.  The  truth  of  the  saying,  "If  you  want 
peace,  prepare  for  war"  is  being  realized  more 
and  more  as  the  days  go  on.  The  price  of  the 
most  costly  prei)aration  to  demonstrate  our  in- 
vincibility would  have  been  as  nothing  to  the^ 
ex])ense  we  are  now  being  put  to  to  preserve  our 
existence;  but,  above  all,  think  of  the  outpour- 
ing of  blood  that  would  have  been  averted.  See 
to  it  that  the  lesson  is  learned! 

To  meet  the  conditions  of  this  new  epoch,  and 
as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly assert  that  the  only  way  is  to  organize 
•  and  encourage  a  universal  military  habit  as  part 
of  our  daily  life.  I  can  see  the  expression  of 
horror  on  the  faces  of  those  good  people  who 
live  in  terror  of  "Militarism."  I  see  nothing- 
whatever  to  fear  from  the  general  training  of 
the  citizen  to  arms.  It  is  the  one  sure  way  to 
kill  "Militarism";  no  longer  would  it  be  pos- 
sible, even  if  it  had  ever  shown  itself  in  Britain, 
for  an  exclusive  professional  militarj'  class  to 
dominate  the  nation.  The  nation  itself  would 
be  the  army,  and  would  not  lightly  forsake  its 
peaceful  pursuits  at  the  behest  of  the  profes- 
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sional  fifflitor.  I  hoc  notliiiiir  but  jfood  in  such  a 
change.  If  it  only  brod  in  the  individual  a  sense 
of  the  duty  iu>  owes  to  liis  country,  a  sense  so 
many  clearly  hu-k,  it  would  be  well  worth  the 
loss  of  our  so-caHed  freedom.  Militarism.  A 
bogey !  Are  the  French  more  bellicose  than  we? 
Does  the  average  Finglishman,  trained  to  the 
.scientific  use  of  his  fists,  go  blustering  round  to 
demonstrate  his  prowess,  or  is  not  his  bearing 
that  of  a  quiet  confidence  in  his  ability  to  defend 
himself  or  chastise  any  aggres.sor  against  the 
weak  .♦  What  does  Hngland  not  owe  to-day  to 
the  Volunteer  and  Territorial?  T  am  very  proud 
of  my  "T."  and  in  all  the  years  1  have  been  as 
sociated  with  these  civilians  trained  in  military 
practices  I  have  seen  no  shadow  of  the  sjiirit  of 
Militarism:  but  I  liave  seen  a  nuirked  improve- 
ment in  the  bearing  of  these  men  who  have  in 
tiilies  of  peace  voluntarily  submitted  to  niiiitan' 
discipline,  which  though  limited  was  always 
real.  I  have  learned  as  I  could  never  otherwise 
have  done  to  ai)i)reciate  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  Northumberlanil  miner.  I  mention  the  miner 
because  my  experience  has  been  more  with  him 
tlmn  other  classes.  But  artisan,  laborer,  miner, 
commercial  and  professional  men,  no  matter 
what  their  class  or  metier,  effect  a  rapproche- 
ment and  mutual  understanding  by  this  military 
association  which  no  other  means  so  effectually 
afford.  "You  want  peace,  take  it  then,"  said' 
Napoleon.  Take  it  bv  vour  power  to  command 
it. 

Interwoven  through  the  fabric  of  national  life 
must  be  an  ordered  arrangement  for  defence, 
which  will  be  the  motif  of  its  pattern.  But  this 
new  order  of  things  must  no  longer  be  left  to  a 
few  Government  departments  to  deal  with.  It 
is  everybody's  business,  and  upon  that  fact  be- 
ing thoroughly  grasped  depends  our  existence 
as  a  first-class  Power. 

If  we  architects  were  suddenly  called  upon,  as 
we  very  soon  will  be,  so  to  shape  the  plans  of 
our  new  i)ublic  buildings  and  the  laying  out  of 
jiew  town  areas  with  special  reference  to  the  de- 
mands created  by  the  new  conditions  that  are 
looming  up  before  us,  we  would  be  somewhat 
nonplussetl.  These  new  conditions  have  not  yet 
liefinitely  taken  shape  in  the  minds  even  of  those 
who  are  uiost  intimately  mixed  up  witli  the 
swiftly-crowding  events  that  are  in  process  of 
crystallizing  them.  There  are  no  Government 
departments  to  which  to  apply  or  from  which 
have  issued  any  regulations.  These  depart- 
ments will  materialize  in  due  course,  but  on  old 
methods  they  will  ])rove  too  cumbersome,  ex- 
travagant and  inetficient.  With  a  nation  com- 
posed of  individuals  brought  up  to  lot)k  ui)on 
personal  liberty  as  the  greatest  heritage  be- 
queathed tlieiM,  free  to  follow  any  selfish  inclina- 
tion or  ambition  they  choose,  so  long  as  they 
don't  stand  in  the  way  of  their  neighbor  doing 
the  same— a  people  untrained  to  co-ordination 
of  thought,  without  common  ideals  and  without 


understanding  as  to  the  national  duty  that  a 
modern  World  State  of  necessity  imi)()ses  on  its 
subjects— a  peo|)le  who  are  (mly  s|)asmodically 
galvanized  into  a  noisy  display  of  i)atriotism  by 
Press  and  paid  politicians  when  events  threaten 
a  wound  to  their  i)ride  or  a  loss  to  their  pocket 
—with  such  a  people  no  tiew  iiictliod  is  possible. 

It  is  no  use  blaming  the  bad  or  inditt'erent 
work  of  Government  departments.  These  you 
fonn,  and  having  ap|)ointo(l  olhcials  you  expect 
them  to  do  all  youi-  thinking  for  you,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  national  business.  Why  are  we  criti- 
cising the  fionduct  of  the  war  by  the  men  we 
have  loaded  with  the  responsibility  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution?  We  are  resi)onsible.  If 
one  of  your  clients  doesn't  know  his  needs  nor 
his  means,  and  won't  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out,  he  cannot  blame  you  if  the  alteration  and 
extension  to  his  house  are  costing  more  than  he 
can  aft'ord  and  are  not  to  his  liking.  Conscri})- 
tion,  national  service,  State  organization  of  men 
and  material  — call  it  what  you  will— we  are  told 
is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  people.  Then 
the  sooner  we  take  thought  to  ourselves  and 
alter  our  genius  the  better,  foi-  I,  foi-  one,  do  not 
believe  that  our  genius  is  incapable  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a  cubit  to  its  stature  by  an  effort  of  will. 

If  we  continue  for  a  time  to  succeed  without 
this  co-ordination  of  our  activities  in  the  direc- 
tion that  the  obviously  new  order  of  world  poli- 
tics imposes,  we  will  not  have  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  our  perspicacity,  but  rather  on  the 
surprising  fact  that  no  other  nation  has  seized 
upon  the  obvious  means  of  extending  its  power. 
Be  not  deceived,  however;  you  cannot  stamp 
(/Ut  in  a  generation  or  two  the  ambitions  of  a 
people,  and  the  nation  that  has  been  the  means 
of  making  this  national  unity  of  thought  and 
action  a  necessary  weapon  of  defence  on  the 
part  of  other  peojiles  will  not  lightly  drop  it  as 
a  weapon  of  offence  because  it  may  have  failed 
in  its  first  use.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
the  weapon  will  have  been  given  a  keener  and 
more  deadly  edge.  Again  let  me  say  it :  Not 
kings,  not  princes,  not  a'nnies,  but  nations  are 
at  war  as  they  never  were  before.  You  and  I 
and  everybody  are  called  upon  to  fight  our  pres- 
ent enemy,  and  will  never  again  be  able  to  en- 
trust the  work  to  a  small  section  of  the  commun- 
ity called  the  Army  and  Navy,  magnificent  as 
ours  have  shown  themselves  to  be.  A  revolution 
in  educational  methods  will  have  to  follow.  The 
rising  generation  must  be  gradually  brought  to 
assimilate  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility 
in  national  action,  to  develo)>  a  sense  of  pride  of 
country  and  a  willingness  to  self-sacrifice  in  de- 
fence of  her  honor. 

We  have  ali'eady  reached  a  stage  when  we 
consider  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity that  everybody  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  observation  of  recognized  hygienic 
laws  against  disease.  We  are  taught  the  value 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  treatment  of  water 
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and  milk,  burning  of  organic  refuse,  destruction 
of  flies  and  other  disseminators  of  <'ontagious 
matter:  in  siioi't,  how  to  combat  tiie  destroyer 
of  liealth  and  life.  And  yet  we  are  content  to  be 
ignoiant  of  the  first  essentials  in  the  defence  uol 
only  of  life,  but  of  what  is  more  dear  than  life: 
honoi',  home,  country. 

Official  departments,  without  the  co-operation 
of  tlie  conununity,  would  ill  combat  epidemics  of 
disease.  Xo  better  will  they  succeed  single- 
handed  against  our  more  deadly  foes.  Familiar- 
ity with  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  warfare 
will  be  an  essential  part  of  education  for  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.  The  weapon  of  the  future 
will  be  a  properly  directed  national  intelligence 
—  it  will  be  mind  against  mind.  The  destroying 
gas  waves,  the  flying  shell,  the  bursting  shrai)- 
nel,  the  death-spitting  missiles  from  Maxim  and 
rifle,  the  mechanical  vultures  and  mosquitoes 
of  the  air,  the  engined  destroyers  of  the  deep, 
the  burrowing  atoms  of  humanity,  sapjiing  their 
way  to  each  other's  vitals— all  will  be  but  as  the 
flying  electrons  from  the  radium  of  the  nation's 
brains.  In  the  mountain  of  pitchblend  that  is 
the  British  Empire  we  have  untold  stoi'es  of  the 
radium  of  intelligence,  but  it  must  be  extracted 
to  be  of  use,  and  that  cannot  be  done  without  tlu' 
proper  plant.  Set  up  the  plant  in  every  school 
and  imiversity,  in  every  home  and  institution, 
in  every  church;  i)reach  familiarity  with  every 
weapon  that  may  be  used  in  our  country's  de- 
fence, so  will  you  have  peace  and  the  calm  to 
nurture  those  Christian  virtues  she  holds  up  as 
her  ideal. 

When  our  foes  are  beaten  to  earth  and  the 
sword  is  sheathed  we  architects  nuist  be  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  lay  the  foundations  of 
this  remodelled  national  structure.  Let  us  be 
the  first  to  fornuilate  ])lans  for  its  extension  and 
alteration,  such  as  will  condemn  all  decayed  and 
useless  parts,  preserving  only  the  firmly  based 
and  soundly  constructed  core,  in  which  are  pre- 
served the  glorious  traditions  of  a  thousand 
years. 

In  this  new  national  structure  the  ideal  to  aim 
at,  it  will  be  agreed,  is  to  construct  it  and  main- 
tain it  by  the  best  intelligence  available.  It  can- 
not be  contended  that  this  is  the  basis  on  which 
is  reared  our  existing  national  and  local  govern- 
ment. Suppose  it  is  contended  that  it  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
people.  That  is  not  enough.  However  equitable 
it  may  seem  to  give  an  equal  vote  to  every  man 
(and  woman  if  you  will),  an  equal  right  to  say 
how  we  must  i)ro;'eed;  such  a  method  is  unsound 
uu\  illogical,  seeing  the  immense  gulf  that  separ- 
ates the  intelligence  and  character  of  one  indi- 
vidual from  those  of  another.  The  noblest  and 
best  must  rule  in  the  new  State,  not  the  average. 
A  beautifid  theory,  but  how  is  it  to  be  apjdied? 
It  is  a  difficult  i)r()blem,  1  admit.  Perhajis  you 
will  say  it  is  impossible.  Then  I  would  remind 
you  that,  as  one  of  our  French  friends  says  in 


speaking  of  war  operations :  "II  n'y  a  que  I'im- 
possible  qui  reussisse."  Who  amongst  us  in  his 
small  way  but  has  felt  the  thrill  of  exaltation  at 
having  achieved  the  apparently  impossible!  It 
may  take  generations  to  accomplish  it,  and  it 
will  require  the  application  and  genius  of  many 
brains  to  solve  it,  but  the  sooner  it  is  commenced 
the  sooner  shall  we  see  the  fruition  of  our  ef- 
forts. The  flood  tide  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation 
is  approaching  whicli,  if  seized,  will  bear  us  on 
to  fortune. 

r.et  me  compress  this  nebulous  idea  into  some 
semblance  of  form,  feeble  though  of  necessity  it 
must  be,  lest  I  be  accused  of  empty  phrasing. 
Let  me,  as  an  example,  take  our  local  govern- 
ment, and  suggest  how  the  best  intelligence  of 
our  city  might  be  applied:  To  begin  with,  there 
would  be  no  room  in  my  new  council  for  the  mar. 
whose  only  qualifications  are  leisure,  ambition, 
a  ready  tongue,  a  fat  purse,  or  personal  interest 
to  serve. 

T  know  that  we  have,  and  in  almost  any  sys 
tem  might  have,  men  of  wide  experience  and  in- 
telligence and  lofty  motives  on  local  councils, 
indeed  1  think  we  are  more  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  in  many  districts.  But  the  system 
is  too  haphazai-d;  there  is  a  lack  of  balance  in 
the  character  and  experience  and  order  of  in- 
telligence forming  the  combined  wisdom  of  our 
rulers.  The  wisdom  is  representative  of  the 
council's  members,  not  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence of  the  citizens. 

Say  there  are  forty  members  required.  If 
you  take  at  random  forty  good  average  citizens, 
you  have  a  council  equal  to  most  elected  on  the 
present  system.  Each  will  express  his  own 
views,  or  at  best  what  he  conceives  to  be  those  of 
the  class  from  which  he  is  selected,  not  the 
studied  views  of  the  best  thinkers  of  that  class 
upon  city  affairs.  A  new  way  of  representing 
what  I  ho})e  will  be  in  the  future  the  co- 
ordinated intelligence  of  the  community  on  the 
council  nuist  be  found;  and  to  clear  the  ground 
for  a  reconstructed  system  I  would  wipe  out 
ward  re])resentation  and  the  vokmtary  repre- 
sentative. What  would  I  substitute,  and  how! 
Well,  the  necessary  machinery  for  my  new  sys- 
tem, with  a  little  development,  is  already  in  ex- 
istence. Instead  of  making  use  of  the  ward  divi- 
sions, divide  the  population  into  sections,  each 
representative  of  one  of  the  various  interests 
which  form  the  life  of  the  city.  These  sections 
or  "interests"  are  nearly  all  defined  and  more 
or  less  organized  in  their  respective  associations 
or  unions.  How  many  branches  of  activity 
would  thus  be  represented  would  depend  upon 
the  size  and  character  of  the  community  con- 
cerned; for  instance,  the  shipping  interest  might 
be  veiy  large  in  one  place  and  non-existent  in 
another.  Having  settled  on  the  number  of  "sec- 
tions" in  any  district,  each  qualified  elector 
would  by  right  be  entitled  to  become  a  member 
of  that  which  he  considered  most  nearly  repre- 
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.seiiti'd  his  ImsinosH  or  "interest."  Kat-li  sectitui 
or  "  interest "  iui>?lit  supply  a  rpiircsontative  to 
the  eouncil,  wliose  duty  would  be  to  advance  not 
his  own  personal  views  ou  vital  ([Uestions  atlVet- 
injj  the  city's  welfare,  hut  the  studied  view  of 
his  "swtion"  arrived  at  throuf,di  its  oonunittee 
and  council.  These  representatives  mif^ht  be 
paid  i)erinanent  otiieials  of  tbeir  societies,  presi- 
dents, or  niend)ers  spwially  selected  for  their 
peculiar  fitness,  actin;^  for  lonj^er  or  shorter 
peritnis  as  the  e.\ij?eucies  of  the  city  work  re- 
quired. The  size  of  the  council  could  thus  be  re- 
duced, for  though  it  inif?ht  be  considered  tliat 
one  "interest"  beinfi;  so  larj^e  comjjared  with 
an«)ther  should  have  a  larj^^er  say  in  local  affairs, 
this  could  be  done  by  i^iving  increased  voting 
|)ower  to  the  representative  of  the  greater. 

The  local  authority  would  then  be  a  collective 
organization  at  its  best,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  all  branches  of  local  activity:  mili- 
tary, educational,  legal,  fimincial,  commercial, 
labor,  medical,  architecture,  and  building,  engi- 
neering, social,  religious,  etc.,  etc.,  all  giving  the 
result  of  co-ordinated  effort  in  their  respective 
spheres  to  the  furtherance  of  communal  interest 
and  advancement.  There  is  no  individual  citi- 
zen that  could  not  be  included  in  at  least  one  of 
say  fifteen  to  twenty  sucli  "interests." 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  each  of  these  societies 
or  "interests"  to  form  what  I  might  call  a 
"Foresight"  Committee  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  changing  conditions  ai¥ecting  their  special 
spheres  of  activity  and  their  possible  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  the  connnunity  generally— to 
anticipate  events  and  formulate  proposals  to 
meet  them,  and  to  confer  with  i^imilar  commit- 
tees in  other  sections,  finally  voicing  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  tiirough  their  representa- 
tive. 

All  this  would  of  course  involve  a  decided 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  individual  towards 
public  affairs;  but  unless  this  does  take  place 
no  improvement  is  j)ossible.  The  lethargy  and 
indifference  of  the  average  citizen  is  indisi)ut- 
able,  but  it  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  any  organ- 
ized method  where])y  value  can  be  given  to  his 
active  interest,  and  1  believe  that,  apart  from 
the  urgent  necessity  of  greater  interest  in  pub- 
lic'work,  our  best  men,  under  a  system  where 
they  are  assured  of  being  able  to  exert  their 
influence,  would  find  a  keen  zest  in  using  theii- 
kimwledge  and  experience  for  the  general  weal. 

These  "sections"  would  no  doubt  reipiire  con- 
siderable reorganization  to  adapt  them  to  the 
new  conditions.  Oui-  society,  for  instance,  whiU' 
the  purely  professional  work  could  proceed 
more  or  less  as  at  i)resent,  would  retjuire  to  ex- 
tend its  activities  and  make  its  members  realize 
the  obligations  of  their  citizeushiii.  Matters  of 
public  concern  generally  would  have  to  come 
within  their  i>urview.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  an  extension  of  activity  would  re-act  ven- 
favorably  on  the  |M-ofessional  side  of  tlie  asso- 


ciation, quickening  the  interest  in  all  directions. 

What  a  field  for  the  imagination  of  our 
"Foresight"  Committee  would  open  up;  what 
opportunities  for  the  application  of  this  gift  in 
the  reconstruction  of  our  cities.  I  can  hear  some 
city  father  saying : ' '  We  don 't  want  the  dreamer 
and  the  visionary  on  our  councils;  we  want  the 
l)ractical  man."  My  answer  to  that  is  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  one  nmn  on  committees  (build- 
ing committees,  at  any  i-ate)  who  is  a  real  draw- 
back to  the  satisfactory  prosecution  of  any  work 
is  the  so-called  "practical  man."  He  is  usually 
a  man  of  very  limited,  if  practical,  knowledge; 
unimaginative  and  of  very  narrow  outlook,  fear- 
ful of  losing  caste  amongst  his  confreres  by  ad- 
mitting any  inferiority  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
influence,  if  allowed  play,  is  more  often  than  not 
reflected  in  inferior,  uneconomical  and  inefficient 
work,  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment and  showing  no  intelligent  anticipation  of 
the  needs  of  the  future.  We  have  plenty  and  to 
spare  of  these  men ;  we  want  the  man  of  imagin- 
ation to  give  some  idea  of  what  may  be  demand- 
ed in  the  future  from  the  work  of  the  practical 
man  of  to-day. 

It  might  be  possible  to  extend  some  such  sys- 
tem as  I  have  sketched  so  roughly  to  national 
government.  Nearly  all  the  societies  and  unions 
throughout  the  country  are  affiliated  to,  or  to- 
gether form  national  or  central  societies  which 
might,  by  their  respective  representatives,  fonn 
a  much  reduced  and  more  efficient  parliament. 

But  whatever  system  the  genius  of  the  people 
may  devise  for  the  utilization  of  its  best  brains, 
we  must  not  wait  till  tlie  change  is  accomplished. 
We  must  begin  to  think  now,  so  that  when  the 
present  crisis  is  over  such  action  can  be  com- 
menced as  will  add  its  quota  in  bringing  it  about. 
Pending  the  arrival  of  that  more  enlightened 
time,  we,  like  all  other  already  organized  so- 
cieties, might  start  by  forming  our  "Foresight" 
Committee,  and,  in  season  and  out,  use  every 
endeavor  to  enforce  our  right  to  being  heard  in 
the  local  councils  on  matters  where  our  special 
training  and  experience  must  of  necessity  be  of 
value  to  the  community.  We  must  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  the  laying  of  our  communications 
on  the  table,  and  our  views  treated  with  sus- 
l)icion  as  emanating  from  an  interested  source. 
We  must  learn  to  command  respect  by  showing 
that  our  actions  are  dictated  by  a  desire  to  fur- 
ther the  general  good  and  not  to  pander  to  sel- 
fish interests. 

In  the  time  to  come,  when  the  national  life  is 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism — the 
real  jiatriotism  of  service  to  country— and  a  de- 
termination to  put  down  with  force  if  necessary 
any  signs  of  aggression  or  despotism  on  the  part 
of  other  nations,  such  problems  as  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  face  will  look  after  themselves, 
for  then  they  will  be  constantly,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  under  consideration  as  an  essential  to 
the  nation's  position  in  the  world.    But,  in  the 
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meantime,  the  first  and  greatest  i)roblem  tiiat 
we  mnst  take  uj)  is  liow  to  slia])e  our  future 
plans  to  meet  the  danger  that  m  a  few  genera- 
tions will  again  confront  any  nation  un])repared 
to  defend  itself  against  the  new  forces  that  will 
be  employed  by  the  enemy  bent  on  conciuest. 
Our  "P"'oresight'"  (^ommittee  might  well  com- 
mence by  studying  tjie  effects  of  the  military 
offensive  against  cities  that  is  just  beginning  to 
develop.  This  opens  up  a  very  large  field  for 
thought  and  ingenuity.  Building  construction 
must  be  considerably  modified.  The  planning 
and  general  form  of  public  buildings  will  under- 
go an  a|)preciable  change,  and  indeed  the  whole 
design  and  appearance  of  cities  will  alter,  not 
only  in  the  normal  wa>-  due  to  the  advance  in 
scientific  and  industrial  methods,  but  directly  to 
the  growing  jiower  and  destructiveness  of  out- 
side attack,  chiefly  from  overhead. 

I  can  see  the  gradual  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  oi)en  spaces;  the  general  introduction  of 
underground  or  double-decked  roadways,  with 
their  solution  of  traihc  problems  cond)ined  with 
safety  for  the  poi)ulation ;  the  general  adoption 
of  covered  and  arcaded  footways  on  the  lines  of 
the  Ritz  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  having  easily  actu- 
ated steel  shutters;  the  general  return  to  shut- 
tered windows  of  sjjecial  design,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  inflammable  material  where  exposed 
to  incendiary  attack;  tiled  and  slated  sloping 
roofs  entirely  abandoned  in  favor  of  very  strong 
flat  roofs  si)eeially  adapted  for  anti-aircraft  ap- 
pliances, and,  in  the  case  of  large  or  continuous 
blocks  of  buildings,  without  parapets  and  si)eci- 
ally  jjrepared  for  the  landing  and  housing  of 
avions.  I  can  imagine  the  national  treasure- 
houses  being  remodelled;  picture  galleries  with 
suspended  wall  linings  on  whicih  the  pictures  are 
fixed,  and  which  could  be  swiftly  dropped  to 
their  safety  vaults  below;  museums,  with  their 
cases  of  treasure,  their  statuary,  and  so  forth, 
arranged  on  continuous  lift  platforms  siinilarly 
ca])able  of  being  lowered  to  a  place  of  safety  by 
the  pressing  of  a  button;  schools  and  similar 
public  buildings  so  modified  as  not  only  to  show 
the  large  paii  that  national  service  in  its  wider 
sense  plays  in  education,  but  also  to  make  them 
immediately  available  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  citizen  in  arms  at  the  signal  of  alarm ;  manu- 
factories, Where  the  worker  on  mobilization  or- 
ders becomes  a  soldier  with  his  allotted  place, 
so  arranged  as  to  become  his  quarters  in  war 
until  i-equired  elsewhere;  the  creation  of  new 
types  of  buildings  and  athletic  ai'eas  for  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  citizen  soldier,  and  the 
education  of  the  woman  in  her  important  duties 
in  time  of  war.  I  can  also  imagine  a  network  of 
subways  linking  up  important  centres,  and  the 
peiTuanently  constructed  and  well  equipped 
trenches  protecting  the  great  industrial  centres ; 
great  electric  generating  stations  entirely  un- 
dergi-ound,  supplying  the  lighting  and  motive 
force  for  industrial,  domestic,  I'ccreative  and 


wai-  requirements;  great  Government  labora- 
tories for  scientific  and  engineering  research; 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Each  thinker  according 
to  his  knowledge  and  imaginative  faculties  can 
make  a  mental  i)icture  of  the  aspect  of  future 
centres  of  life— all  probably  very  wide  of  the 
actuality,  but  none  more  widely  divergent  than 
will  be  the  change  from  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

A  "Foresight"  ('ommittee's  duty  should  be 
to  be,  if  anything,  in  advance  of  the  times,  in 
order  that  our  progress  shall  march  with  the 
ever-changing  conditions  and  I'equirements  of 
the  life  of  the  new  epoch. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  cease  flicking  the  sur- 
face of  this  vast  problem  and  leave  you  to  go 
deeper  if  you  will.  I  cannot  expect  you  all  to 
agree  with  my  theme ;  I  should  even  be  prepared 
to  hear  the  opinion  that  1  had  abused  my  posi- 
tion in  voicing  such  views  before  a  professional 
society.  Yet  I  make  no  apology  for  so  doing, 
for  at  such  a  time  as  this  I  feel  ))erfectly  .justi- 
fied in  attempting  on  any  available  occasion  to 
influence  others  to  an  earnest  consideration  of 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  vital  matter  to  the  nation 
first  and  to  us  as  architects  afterwards.  If  1 
arouse  active  opposition  to  some  of  my  beliefs 
I  care  not  so  long  as  I  succeed  in  stimulating  an 
interest  that  may  bear  fruit  in  action  when  the 
fast  approaching  time  arrives.  Until  then  let 
every  ounce  of  our  combined  weight  be  hurled 
against  our  foe.  In  every  way  possible  let  all 
of  us,  old  and  young— for  remember  we  are 
now  all  belligerents— emulate  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  those  who  are  bearing  the  heat  of 
the  battle.  Of  our  members  and  those  Who  have 
been  connected  with  us  no  fewer  than  sixty  are 
with  the  forces ;  many  have  been  wounded,  and, 
alas !  we  have  to  record  the  supreme  sacrifice 
to  King  and  country  of  four  great  souls  whose 
memory  will  live  on  and  add  their  lustre  to  our 
annals  — George  E.  Hunter,  A.  E.  Lowes,  K. 
Mundle  and  F.  Lawson  are  gone  from  amongst 
us,  and  yet  are  they  not  to  be  envied— for 

"Hair  can  man  die  better  than  in  facing  fearful 
odds 
Fur  the  honor  of  his  country  and  the  temple  of 
his  gods?" 


The  Cataclysm — and  After 

Gentlemen,— For  the  third  consecutive  year  I 
am  ]3rivileged  to  take  the  chair  at  the  opening- 
meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  this  association 
as  its  president.  This  unusual  fact  is  not  one 
on  which  I  am  permitted  to  congratulate  myself; 
it  is  merely  one  of  the  smaller  effects  of  the 
universal  upheaval  that  has  changed  the  whole 
course  of  events  in  our  national  life.  Whither 
leads  the  new  movement  is  more  than  can  yet 
be  surmised,  so  perforce  are  we  compelled  to 
mark  time  till  the  wav  is  clear. 
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I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  this 
the  first  general  mooting  of  the  session,  and  1 
feel  that  nnieh  will  not  be  exiiected  of  me  in 
the  way  of  a  presidential  address,  or,  rather, 
that  yon  will  bo  very  indnlgont  to  mo.  I  shall 
confine  myself  i)raotieally  to  one  thought,  and 
that  the  influence  of  present  events  on  the 
citizen's  attitude  fowanls  tlio  city  boantiful.  As 
to  the  work  of  the  association,  tliore  is  little  to 
record  during  the  past  year.  A  certain  amount 
of  time  and  thought  has  of  nocossity  boon  do- 
voted  to  the  affairs  of  the  society,  but  though 
nominally  your  president,  I  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  work  owing  to  my  militaiy  duties.  Your 
vice-president,  Mr.  Erriiigton,  who  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  have  occupied  the  chair  to-day, 
together  with  our  capable  lion,  secretary,  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  the  council,  have  done  all  that  was 
necessary  and  possible  under  existing  condi- 
tions. 

Though  the  war  has  produced  the  disastrous 
etfects  for  our  profession  that  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  curtailment  and  uncertainty  im- 
posed on  all  poacot'id  industry,  it  has  unfortun- 
ately been  found  necessaiy  to  put  a  stop  to 
much  of  the  work  that  was  left  to  us,  in  order 
that  the  output  of  munitions  might  not  be  in- 
terfered with.  It  is  something,  however,  to 
know  that  every  case  is  properly  investigated 
before  permission  to  carry  out  work  is  with- 
held, and  from  the  knowledge  1  lunc  of  those 
controlling  the  investigation,  1  am  suio  every- 
thing is  being  done  to  minimize  the  burden  put 
upon  us. 

I  have  mournfully  to  record  that  ileath,  the 
uninvited  and  never  welcome  guest,  has 
descended  upon  us  as  never  before.  A  past 
president,  in  the  person  of  Mi-.  .1.  W.  Taylor, 
has  been  taken  from  us,  leaving  behind  him  the 
memory  of  an  earnest  M'orker  for  the  welfare 
of  the  N.A.A.,  whose  long  roll  of  members  has 
been  enriched  by  his  name.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dyson 
has  also  passed  away,  depriving  us  of  a  valued 
and  useful  member.  The  society  is  poorer  by 
such  a  loss,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  these  two 
gentlemen  will  much  miss  the  pleasant  personal 
associations  wo  had  with  them.  But  they  have 
lived  long  and  useful  careers,  which  in  tlie  or- 
dinary course  could  not  have  been  much  further 
extended.  It  is  (|uite  otherwise  with  those  others 
whose  names  you  have  heard  read  from  the  Roll 
of  Honor,  who  at  the  call  of  country  have  will- 
ingly laid  downi  their  lives  on  the  threshold  of 
the  careers  they  had  envisaged,  and  on  which 
they  were  entering  with  high  hopes  and  an 
ardor  that  might  well  have  yielded  so  much  that 
was  beautiful  and  useful.  We  cannot  accept 
the  loss  of  these,  the  nation's  gallant  sons,  cut 
down  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  with  the 
resiignation  that  follows  on  the  death  of  those 
whose  course  is  well-nigh  run.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  parents  who  have  given  to  the  State 
a  beloved  offspring,  and  we  mouni  with  them 


the  loss  of  long  cherished  hopes  for  a  future, 
alas!  arrested  for  ever.  Admirable  is  the 
courage  of  those  bereaved,  who  must  feel  some 
consolation  in  the  be^lief  that  this  supreme 
sacrifice  is  of  more  value  to  the  future  of  the 
State  than  the  longest  career  of  a  normal  life. 
As  Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  P.R.I.B.A.,  wisely  point- 
ed out  in  his  presidential  address,  the  future 
will  bo  detonnined  for  us  by  the  men  who  have 
done  the  fighting,  and  whatever  may  be  that 
future— and  1  think  it  will  be  great — it  will  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  at  their  countrv's 
call. 

Gentlemen,  terrible  as  seems  the  price  we  are 
paying,  I  have  a  full  belief  that  posterity  will 
not  consider  it  too  great  for  the  results  achieved. 
I  believe  that  the  changes  which  will  be  wrought 
by  this  conflict  in  every  domain  of  our  national 
life  will  be  vaster  and  more  far-reaching  than 
any  of  us  have  any  conception  of.  1  will  not 
venture  to  predict  what  will  be  the  nature  of 
these  changes  so  far  as  they  affect  the  sphere 
of  work  with  which  we  as  architects  are  con- 
cerned ;  all  I  wovild  do  is  to  counsel  such  an  at- 
titiule  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
conipelleil  to  stand  clear  of  the  actual  conflict  of 
arms  as  will  respond  readily  to  the  new  influ- 
ences that  will  soon  commence  to  oi)erate-— an 
attitude  of  mind  sudi  as  will  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  new  life  and,  freed  from  all  pre- 
judice and  narrowness,  will  be  ready  to  co-op- 
ei-ate  with  the  new  desires  and  aspirations  that 
will  most  certainly  express  themselves. 

in  my  last  address  T  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  what  1  called  "Foresight  Committees," 
and  I  still  think  nmch  might  be  accomplished  in 
the  meantime  by  each  of  us  so  constituting  him- 
self, if  only  as  a  hobby  in  his  spare  time.  I  must 
also  reiterate  the  views  I  expressed  as  to  the 
tremendous  effect  that  the  new  methods  of  war- 
fare will  undoubtedly  have  ui)on  the  actual  form 
and  construction  of  buildings  and  the  lajang  out 
of  residential  and  industrial  areas.  They  will 
be  as  far-reaching  as  was  the  general  adoption 
of  new  principles  of  construction  in  the  past, 
such  as  the  dome  and  the  pointed  arch,  or  as 
steel  construction  in  the  present.  I  am  con- 
vinced, though  none  of  us  are  likely  to  see  the 
l)articular  "set"  it  will  assume,  that  this  is  the 
dawn  of  as  distinctive  an  era  in  architecture 
and  the  arts  as  any  of  the  well-defined  periods 
in  history. 

The  design  and  construction  of  habitations 
and  the  position  and  arrangement  of  mediaeval 
centres  of  life  were  profoundly  influenced  by 
.the  prevailing  methods  of  warfare,  just  as  the 
succeeding  period,  the  soi-disant  Renaissance, 
was  markedly  affected  by  the  invention  of  artil- 
lery, which  aided  in  destroying  those  conditions 
that  gave  rise  to  moated  strongholds,  castles 
on  craggy  eminences,  and  the  old  walled  cities 
of  the  Middle  Ages.    After  four  or  five  centuries 
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of  freedom  from  direct  military  influence,  so  far 
as  tlie  life  and  growth  of  our  towns  and  cities 
are  concerned,  I  believe  we  are  again  returning 
to  a  period  when  the  effects  of  man's  fighting 
proi)ensities  will  once  more  show  themselves 
in  our  habitations  and  mode  of  life,  and  a  new 
phase  in  architecture  will  evolve. 

Now,  while  this  means  that  the  "Renais- 
sance" has  practically  run  its  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  it  will  suddenly  cease.  It 
will  simply  be  gi-adually  crowded  out,  as  some- 
thing tangible  and  decided  and  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  changing  conditions  takes  hold. 
In  other  words,  the  usual  transition  which 
separates  every  period  from  that  succeeding  is 
now  commencing.  Whilst  1  am  emphasizing  the 
part  that  the  developing  science  of  warfare  will 
play  in  this  dawning  new  era,  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  tliat  tliat  is  the  only  factor  in  the  change 
that  is  coming,  though  I  believe  this  w^ar  to  be 
directly  responsible  for  launching  the  new  order 
of  things;  for  I  believe  it  will  materially  change 
the  citizen's  outlook  in  a  way  nothing  else  could 
have  done. 

One  of  the  things  to  which  the  sordidness  of 
the  surroundings  and  atmosphere  of  industrial 
life  may  be  largely  attributed  is  the  inability 
of  the  people  themselves  to  see  that  there  is  a 
solid  and  substantial  return  to  be  obtahied  from 
expenditure  on  spacious,  healthy  and  beautiful 
surroundings  in  the  centres  where  they  work 
and  live.  Its  practical  and  remunerative  value, 
to  put  it  on  no  higher  basis,  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  such  far-seeing  men  as  the 
foundei-  of  Port  Sunlight,  where  there  is  so 
much  to  delight  the  senses  in  the  beautiful 
homes  erected  under  his  personal  aegis,  and 
where  they  and  the  character  and  happiness  of 
the  workers  are  in  such  contrast  to  the  habita- 
tions and  lives  of  the  artisans  in  the  vast  ma- 
.iorit}'  of  our  industrial  centres. 

There  are  many  far-seeing  people  who  have 
been  laboriously  working  to  remove  this  re- 
proach on  our  national  life,  and  the  result  is  be- 
ing seen  in  various  directions  in  the  springing 
up  of  moi'e  oi-  less  satisfactoi'y  garden  subui-bs, 
founded  on  practical  lines,  and  not  on  an  un- 
stable pliilanthro])ic  basis.  F^ut  it  is  dishearten- 
ingly  slow  work,  because  it  is  being  i)ractically 
forced  by  the  few  enlightened  on  an  almost  in- 
different community.  ITntil  the  people  them- 
selves realize  the  })ossibility  of  the  infinitely  in- 
creased happiness  awaiting  them  in  this  direc- 
tion it  will  never  become  general.  The  degree 
of  beauty  of  a  city  is  an  indication  of  the  en 
lightenment  of  its  people.  So  long  as  the  peo- 
ple remain  indifferent  to  the  effects  of  material 
environment  on  character  so  long  will  it  be  im- 
possible to  them  to  create  an  entirely  beauti- 
ful city. 

To  point  the  moi-al,  1  have  only  to  take  our 
own  city  as  an  example.  We  have  more  than 
once  heard  a  city  father  with  pardonable  pride 


refer  to  this  as  "no  mean  city."  A  no  mean 
city  indeed!  Whilst  that  remark  points  to  the 
many-sidedness  of  the  city's  life,  its  distinguish- 
ed citizens,  its  position  as  a  centre  of  culture 
and.  learning,  and  its  great  industrial  position, 
it  also  visualizes  the  imposing  thoroughfares 
and  buildings  of  which  the  city  may  justly  boast. 
Now,  take  away  the  work  of  that  far-seeing 
citizen,  Grainger— work  that  owes  its  nobility 
of  form  to  Dobson,  his  e<iually  great  architect— 
and  what  remains  of  our  boasted  city?  How 
much  is  there  left  of  the  modern  city  of  which 
one  would  boast  ?  Yet  eighty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Grainger's  line  work  came  into  being. 

Ross,  in  his  "Views  in  Newcastle,"  published 
in  1841,  thus  refers  to  Grainger's  improve- 
ments: "Our  canny  toon  'the  Coal-hole  of  the 
North,'  now  stands,  through  his  exertions,  as 
l)roudly  i)re-eminent  foi-  architectural  beauty  as 
it  has  successively  done  for  military  glory,  for 
monastic  learning  and  piety,  and  for  mercantile 
enterprise  and  respectability.  May  that  enter- 
prise continue  to  reap  and  secure  the  advan- 
tages .iustly  its  due,  while  the  Tyne  shall  roll 
its  floods,  laden  with  the  products  of  art  and  of 
commerce,  to  the  ocean!"  and  quotes  Milton: 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Rose  like  an  exhalation. 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  architrave;  nor  did  there  want 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven 

.  The  hasty  multitude 
xVdmiring  entered;  and  the  work  some  praise, 
And  some  the  Architect. 

Well  have  the  "enterprise"  justified  the  pious 
hopes  of  Ross.  The  curious  thing  is  that  while 
praise  is  always  forthcoming  from  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  city, 
(irainger's  brilliant  example  seems  to  be  with- 
out influence  in  their  "enterprises." 

Since  then  city  improvements,  some  on  a 
large  scale,  have  had  to  be  undertaken  to  meet 
the  growing  traffic  and  business  demands;  great 
opportunities  have  offered  themselves  to  con- 
tinue the  woi-k  of  Grainger;  and  a  people  pros  ' 
perous  enough  to  bear  the  burden  has  not  been 
wanting.  With  what  results!  With  all  our 
boasting  of  our  fine  streets,  tliere  has  not  been, 
since  his  (Grainger's)  time,  one  single  instance 
of  the  many  thoroughfare  improvements  and 
extensions  undertaken  having  in  any  way  ap- 
pi'oached  in  spaciousness  and  dignity  those  con- 
structed three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when 
failure  to  foresee  the  enormous  growth  and  na- 
ture of  the  traffic  that  would  crowd  our  streets 
might  have  been  considered  excusable.  Our 
most  recent  and  most  important  improvement, 
offering  splendid  possibilities  for  perpetuating 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  that  bygone  city- 
builder  of  whom  we   are   so   proud  — and   for 
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slii)\viii<i:  tliat  tlic  fntiirc  iicccssities  ami  <'i('(lit 
of  tlic  city  iiro  safe  in  oni'  lumds— has  icsulted 
in  H  ooiiiplcto  failure  to  realize  the  responsihili- 
ties  thaf  arc  jilaced  upon  us  as  an  advaneed 
couiiumiity,  and  is  indeed  pitiable.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  extension  of  Market  street;. 

Xow  it  must  not  l)e  inferred  that  the  city  is 
deficient  in  the  inteilif^ence  and  civic  i)ride  and 
technical  and  artistic  skill  necessary  to  the 
worthy  carrying  out  of  such  a  ))roje('t,  for  tliere 
were,  and  are  still,  men  on  the  council  who  real- 
ized the  possibilities  and  desired  to  see  them 
taken  advantage  of,  but  who  were  luit  stronj>' 
euoujifh  to  prevail  aj'ainst  the  i)eople  whose  in- 
(lift'erence  and  sijort-siKhtedness  wei"e  reflected 
by  their  rc|)rcsentatives  on  ithe  council.  It  is 
the  people  themselves  who  are  responsible,  and 
it  is  our  business  and  the  business  of  those  who 
are  devotiuii'  tinu>  to  tlie  study  of  better  housing 
and  town  planning,  to  foster  and  encourai^e  an 
ajjpreciation  of  the  moral  and  material  benefit 
that  will  accrue  from  an  improvement  in  those 
vital  matters  of  civic  life. 

But  this,  as  1  have  said,  is  laborious  in  the 
extreme.  Nothinju:  but  a  cataclysm  would  have 
the  desired  effect.  Well,  j^entlemen,  the 
caftaclysm  is  here,  and  is  in  process  of  working- 
that  change  in  the  perception  and  outlook  of 
the  i)eople  themselves,  from  which  great  things 
can  confidently  be  looked  for.  Think  what  is 
taking  place  just  now  with  us:  something  that 
has  not  occurred  since  the  distant  past,  when 
people  were  fierce,  migratory,  and  elementary 
in  their  civilization:  something  that  history  will 
record  as  very  wonderful  and  far-reaching  in 
its  results— in  fact,  something  that  usliered  in 
as  distinctive  a  period  in  the  life  and  arts  of 
our  nation  as  any  that  can  be  recorded  in  our 
history.  A  whole  nation  has  shaken  itself  free 
from  the  {)eaceful  pursuits  and  traditions  of 
centuries ;  its  whole  manhood  that  counts  is  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  leaving  its  shores 
to  stem  the  threatening  flood  of  barbarism  that 
was  descending  on  it  and  its  peaceful  neighbors, 
is  penetrating  new  worlds,  and  is  coming  under 
the  influence  of  new  friends  and  new  conditions 
undreamt  of.  Three  years  ago  the  imagina- 
tion would  have  reeled  at  the  suggestion  of  half 
the  truth  of  to-day. 

What  is  it  that  causes  the  narrow,  parochial, 
and  unimaginative  outlook  from  which  the  peo- 
ple in  their  lives  and  habitations  suffer?  It  is 
that  the  nmjority  are  tied  and  fettered  to  their 
particular  circumscribed  world,  in  ignorance  of 
a  wider  and  nobler  existence  of  thought  and 
action,  fostered  in  the  insular  belief  that  Bri- 
tain leads  the  way  in  everything.  We  know% 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  arts  are  concerned, 
tiiat  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  contact  with  other 
l)eoples  would  not  give  us  a  leading  position.  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  any  phase  of  life  a  nation 
can  isolate  itself  without  deterioration.  Is  not 
our  greatness  largely  due  to  the  roving,  restless 


spirit  of  the  great  pioneers  of  oii^  race? 
By  the  nature  of  things,  that  spirit  has  not 
been  given  play  amongst  our  industrial  millions, 
who  are  now  more  responsible  than  in  tlu'  past 
for  their  own  government;  hence  that  narrow- 
ness of  outlook  which  is  reflected  in  our  towns 
and  cities.  But  can  this  wonderful  thing  that 
is  happening  leave  things  where  they  were? 
Can  you  take  millions  of  men  and  women— the 
whole  nation  in  fact— and  such  a  nation,  luiy,  a 
world-scattered  Empire— from  the  narrow  daily 
round  from  which  few  can  escape  under  ordin- 
ary conditions,  train  them  to  a  new  existence, 
where  unsuspected  traits  of  character  reveal 
themselves;  lead  them  into  foreign  countries, 
which  the}'  for  the  most  part  wcmld  never  have 
known,  there  to  come  in  contact  with  peoples  of 
different  ways  and  thoughts  not  inferior  to  their 
own,  thei'e  to  see  new  cities  and  new  modes  of 
life,  that  cannot  fail  to  have  some  message  for 
them ;  there  in  fierce  contest  to  defend  the  right 
to  develop  in  the  way  they  think  best  for  them- 
selves?—I  say,  can  you  do  this  with  the  people, 
those  who  will  one  day  dictate  the  policy  of  our 
civic  life  and  mould  the  extei'nal  appearances 
of  our  towns  and  cities,  and  expect  them  to  re- 
main unchanged,  uninfluenced  by  the  tremend- 
ous experiences  through  which  they  have  passed 
as  never  before  in  our  history?  It  is  unthink- 
able. Remember,  it  is  the  whole  manhood  of 
tlie  nation,  not  one  class,  but  every  social 
stratum  and  grade  of  which  the  nation  consists, 
a  whole  nation's  intelligence  that  is  under  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  even  confined  to  the  manhood 
of  the  nation ;  women  as  never  before  are  play- 
ing an  heroic  part  in  spheres  that  hitherto  they 
have  not  entered,  and  their  influence  cannot  fail 
to  be  very  marked  in  the  work  of  the  future. 
It  is  so  tremendous  and  overwhelming  a  thing 
that  is  upon  us  that  few  have  any  conception 
of  what  it  portends.  The  subject  is  a  vast  and 
interesting  one  with  many  phases,  but  one  which 
i  cannot  pursue  further,  and  I  will  conclude 
these  few  immature  thoughts  by  recommending 
those  wdio  have  the  leisure— and  who  remaining 
behind  in  the  architectural  world  has  not  the 
leisure?— to  devote  some  consideration  to  those 
inevitable  changes  that  will  be  demanded  in  the 
future  by  the  more  thoughtful  and  newly  en- 
lightened citizen  in  every  rank  of  life. 

Much,  T  am  sure,  will  be  expected  of  our  pro- 
fession in  the  way  of  interpreting  their  aspira- 
tions and  of  giving  them  a  worthy,  concrete  ex- 
pression; and  I  am  convinced  that  the  hitherto 
ill-fostered  arts  will,  with  a  widened  intelligence 
and  outlook,  take  their  i)roper  place  amongst 
the  higher  things  that  will  be  desired  of  life.  A 
people  gets  no  more  nor  no  less  than  it  deserves. 
Well,  I  believe  our  people  will  deserve  better 
things,  and  that  a  higher  standard  of  attainment 
will  be  demanded  of  architects  than  in  the  past, 
and  only  those  of  us  who  are  worthy  of  it  may 
hope  for  success  in  that  Golden  Age  to  come. 
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Wood    Block   Flooring 


By  J.  L.  BOYD,  C.  E. 


ASUBJI](1T  of  great  importance  to  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  in  connection  with 
factory  consti'nction,  is  the  one  of  flooring— 
what  kind  of  surface  to  put  down  that  will  stand 
heavy  service,  that  will  be  low  in  upkeep,  that 
will  be  easy  under  foot,  etc.— are  questions  that 
must  be  solved  by  tlie  prospective  builder  and 
architect.  The  success  of  creosoted  block  wood 
paving  on  streets  has  been  achieved  on  its 
merits  wherever  it  has  been  laid,  and  just  re- 
cently it  is  reported  that  "The  committee  on 
streets  of  the  Seattle  Municipal  League,  after 
five  months  of  investigation  of  tlie  merits  of 
various  forms  of  pavements  now  in  common  use, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  pavements  have 
stood  up  under  actual  wear,  has  reconunended 
that  creo- 
soted wood  ■.  i_MHIin^T~T^^^^^MMa|^MM>^.  ^ 
blocks  b  e 
used  for  the 
improve 
ment  of  the 
East  Mar- 
ginal Way, 
a  big  street 
improve 
ment  j)  r  o 
ject." 

It  is  such 
e  v  i  d  e  n  ce 
and    record 
that    h  a  s 
made    creo 
soted    wood 
block  so  de- 
sirable   for 
flooring 
where  heavy 
truck  ing, 
the    moving 
of  heavy  machinery,   or   other   severe   service 
makes  the  maintenance  of  floors  a  serious  prob- 
lem.   It  is  extensively  used  for  flooring  in  ware- 
houses, factories,  foundries,  machine  sho])s  (all 
kinds),    railroad    shops,   roirndhouses,   railway 
stations,    platforms,    wharves,    bams,    stables, 
garages,  cotton  mills,  paper  mills,  rubber  plants, 
hospitals,  laundries,  printing  houses,  fire  engine 
stations,  etc.,  in  fact,  anj^  situation  where  dur- 
ability under  service  is  a  prime  factor. 

The  creosoted  wood  block  floor  is  not  as  uni- 
versally known  in  Canada  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  amongst  those  who  have  realized  its 
importance  and  have  laid,  or  are  about  to  lay 
such  floors,  are  many  of  the  most  prominent 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  companies  in 
Canada. 


The  blocks  are  manufactured  in  Canada  from 
Canadian  Norway  pine,  which  wood  resembles 
very  closely  in  structural  qualities  and  appear- 
ance the  Baltic  pine,  used  so  extensively  in  Eng- 
land for  block  purposes.  The  lumber  from  which 
the  blocks  are  made  is  of  selected  stock  and  air 
seasoned.  A  sawmill  at  the  treating  plant  cuts 
the  lumber  into  blocks  of  the  size  specified, 
which  varies  in  depth  from  two  and  one-half 
inches  to  four  inches,  the  four-inch  block  being 
used  for  extremely  heavy  service.  The  blocks 
are  three  inches  in  width,  and  from  six  inches 
to  ten  inches  in  length. 

After  the  blocks  have  been  cut  they  are  de- 
livered by  conveyors  to  cage  cars,  holding  ap- 
proximately thirty-six  square  j'ards  of  blocks 
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each.  When  ten  of  these  cars  are  filled  they  are 
transported  to  the  treating  cylinder,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  inches  long  and  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  steel,  and  provided 
with  an  end  door,  through  which  the  cars  enter 
the  cylinder-  The  door  is  then  closed  and  se- 
curely held  by  means  of  swing  bolts,  making 
the  cylinder  absolutely  airtight.  The  cylinder 
is  then  filled,  from  an  overhead  tank,  with 
creosote  oil,  lieated  to  api)roximately  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees  F.  When  the  oil  ceases 
to  flow  into  the  cylinder  a  ]n-essure  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
is  applied  by  means  of  pumps,  and  maintained 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  force  additional 
oil  into  the  blocks  until  they  are  thoroughly 
saturated.     Pressure  is  then  released  and  the 
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oil  is  pumped  out  of  the  cylinder.  When  the 
cylinder  is  drained  a  (|uick  high  vacuum  is  ap- 
plied to  withdraw  tlie  8uri)lus  oil  in  the  block 
and  iea\e  in  the  wood  the  amount  of  oil  speci- 
fieil.  wiiicii,  for  interior  work,  will  average  eight 
p«)uuds  per  cubic  foot  of  wood;  for  outside  pav- 
ing jjurposes  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds 
of  oil  per  cubic  foot  is  left  in  the  wood.  Tlie 
method  described  is  known  as  the  Lowry  pro- 
cess. There  are  other  methods,  but  all  have  the 
same  end  in  view;  i.e.,  to  secure  a  uniform  pene- 
tration of  the  preservative  oil. 

The  method  of  laying  the  wood  block  floor  is 
somewhat  similar  to  sitreet  paving  work,  the 
best  results  being  obtained  when  a  concrete  base 
is  used  as  a  foundation,  which  may  be  as  light  as 
three  inches.  The  thickness  of  the  concrete 
base,  liowever,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
sub-soil  and  the  floor  loading.  In  situations 
where  concrete  is  impracticable  a  well  support- 
ed     sub-floor      of         

creosoted  plank  is 
used.  In  one  large 
shop  the  blocks 
were  laid  upon  a 
bed  of  cinders 
eighteen  inches 
deep,  placed  in 
four-inch  layers, 
and  well  tamped 
withhand  pounders 
of  varying  weights, 
a  light  sand  cush- 
ion being  placed  on 
tov*  of  the  cinder 
bed,  upon  which 
the  blocks  were 
laid. 

The  concrete  sur 
face  should  be  fin 
ished  smoothly  and 
in  true  contour  to 
the  finished  floor. 
Upon  the  concrete 
surface  is  spread 
dry  a  mixture  of 
one  cement  to  four 
sand,  averaging  one-half  inch  in  depth,  and 
struck  smooth  and  true  to  the  finished  surface, 
sufficient  water  being  sprinkled  over  the  floor 
surface  after  the  blocks  are  laid  to  set  the  mix- 
ture (in  some  locations  a  cushion  of  sand  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  cement  and  sand  mix- 
ture). The  wood  blocks  are  laid  upon  the  cush- 
ion with  the  (frain  vertical. 

In  situations  where  the  floor  will  be  always 
dry,  the  block  should  be  laid  tight-jointed,  but 
where  the  floor  will  be  wet  or  altei'nately  wet 
and  dry,  they  should  be  laid  with  open  joints  of 
about  one-sixteenth  inch  between  the  sides,  and 
three-sixteenths  inch  between  the  ends  of  blocks, 
with  exjiansion  joints  against  all  walls,  machine 
foundations,  etc-     The  joint  spaces   are   two- 
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thiixls  filled  with  an  asphaltic  or  tar  filler,  which 
foniis  an  elastic  cement  around  each  block, 
thereby  making  the  floor  absolutely  water- 
tight, and,  at  the  same  time,  will  allow  in- 
dividual blocks  to  expand  and  contract  without 
injury  to  the  surface.  The  top  of  the  joint 
sj>aces  above  the  filler  may  be  filled  with  clean 
sand  if  necessary.  A  special  block  is  manufac- 
tured for  wet  locations,  having  ribs  or  projec- 
tions down  one  side  and  one  end;  the  ribs  may 
be  made  in  any  width  and  thickness,  which,  tap- 
ering to  an  edge,  allow  of  e<pial  spacing  when 
laying,  and  will  compress  under  expansion  of 
the  block. 

Among  the  essential  qualities  of  creosoted 
wood  block  floors  might  be  mentioned,  dur- 
ability, low  maintenance  cost,  smoothness, 
adaptability  and  comfort. 

Its  chief  advantage  is  durability  under  ser- 
vice, by  laying  the  block  with  the  grain  vertical ; 

• there    is    no    per 

ceptible  wear  after 
years  of  service,  as 
the  wood  fibres 
compress  s  o  m  e- 
what  under  traffic, 
and  form  a  matted, 
resilient  surface, 
which  does  not 
wear  off.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as 
wear  or  splinter- 
ing, as  there  is  on  a 
plank  floor;  neither 
is  there  any  scal- 
ing, chipping  oi' 
fracturing  as  on  a 
hard,  non-resilient 
surface.  The  im- 
pregnation of  creo- 
sote oil  will  pre- 
vent the  blocks 
from  decay. 

The  record  made 
with  creosoted 
wood  lilocks  used 
for  street  pave- 
ments will  apply  to  floors  also.  To  cite  one 
street  in  Minneapolis,  where  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  square  yards  were  laid  in  1902,  un- 
der heavy  traffic,  up  to  1915  the  total  repairs 
amounted  to  0.1  cent  per  square  yard,  or  less 
than  fourteen  dollars  for  thirteen  years'  ser- 
vice. Creosoted  wood  block  floors  can  readily 
be  taken  up  and  re-laid  for  repairs  to  pipes, 
etc.,  under  the  floor,  or  for  the  installation  or 
renewal  of  machinery,  without  injury  to  the 
block.  On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
block  is  laid  and  its  uniform  surface,  trucking 
is  accomplished  with  ease.  There  are  no  ruts 
or  depressions  to  break  trucks ;  the  loads  are 
not  thrown  off  from  jars;  but  a  truck  can  be 
loaded   and  handled  to   its   capacity  with   no 
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breakages.  Creosoted  block  tioors  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  adapted  to  practically  any 
shop  conditions,  whether  wet  or  dry,  heavy  or 
light  service.  There  is  no  dus  tto  injure  deli- 
cate machinery,  and  the  floor  is  practically 
noiseless.  Articles  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture accidentally  dropped  are  not  injured— any 
intelligent  laborer  can  lay  the  block.  If  anyone 
were  asked  what  floor  he  would  prefer  to  walk 
over  or  work  upon  for  any  length  of  time,  wood 
block  would  be  the  selection.  It  is  sanitary, 
easy  under  foot,  warm  in  winter,  and  gives  sure 
footing.  Plant  efficiency  can  be  maintained  only 
where  the  workman's  comfort  is  considered, 
and  cannot  be  had  when  men  are  compelled  to 
work  on  cold,  hurd,  uneven  floors. 


What  Are  Acoustics  ? 

If  closely  questioned  upon  this  point,  many 
architects,  if  equally  frank,  might  with  the  same 
truth  make  a  reply  similar  to  that  credited  to 
the  eminent  Richard  M.  Hunt  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  greatest  architects  America  has  produced, 
in  the  following  incident : 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  char- 
coal studies  of  interior  details,  full  size,  and  for 
this  purpose  had  prei)ared  in  a  room  of  the  New 
York  State  Capitol,  where  he  was  engaged,  a 
long  wall  space  with  a  running  board  from 
which  to  work.  On  this  particular  morning  Mr. 
Hunt,  clad  in  a  long  linen  duster  to  protect  his 
clothes  from  the  charcoal,  was  busily  employed 
upon  some  details,  when  by  some  means  en- 
trance was  obtained  to  his  room  without  his 
knowledge,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued: 

A  Voice- "Is  this  Mr.  Hunt?" 

Mr.  Hunt,  continuing  ihis  work  without  look- 
ing around— "Yes,  I  am  Mr.  Hunt;  what  can  I 
do  for  you?" 

The  Voice— "Well,  Mr.  Hunt,  what  do  you 
know  about  acoustics!" 

Mr.  Hunt,  still  absorbed  in  his  work— "I 
guess  I  know  as  much  as  anyone,  and  that's 
d d  little." 

The  Voice— "Well,  Mr.  Hunt,  I  think  you  are 
the  man  I  am  looking  for.  I  wish  to  build  a 
large  church,  and  I  am  looking  for  an  architei't 
who  will  acknowledge  he  knows  nothing  about 
acoustics.    My  name  is  Henry  Ward  Beecher." 

However,  the.  increasing  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  similar  non-absorbent  materials  in 
construction  during  recent  years  has  resulted 
in  so  many  auditoriums  with  defective  hearing 
conditions  that  the  subject  of  acoustics  is  at 
present  of  vital  interest  to  everyone  concerned 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  intended  to 
provide  accommodations  for  the  gathering  of 
audiences  of  any  size  or  nature. 

Particularly  timely,  therefore,  is  the  issue  of 
an  "Essay  on  Architectural  Acoustics,"  pre- 
pared by  Mr,  J.  R.  Crowley,  president  and 
acoustical  engineer  of  the  T'nited  States  Acous- 


tical Correction  Co.,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  published  by  that  corporation. 

Quoting  briefly  from  this  ' '  Essay  " : 

"The  acoustics  of  an  auditorium  are  its  con- 
ditions for  hearing  speeoh  and  music.  When  we 
say  a  room  has  faulty  acoustics,  we  mean  the 
conditions  for  hearing  speech  and  music  are 
bad. 

"In  the  design  of  buildings  it  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  architects  and  the  desire  of  their 
clients  to  pay  greatest  attention  to  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  stability  of  construction,  which  under 
the  most  approved  ideas  in  the  past  often  result 
in  the  failure  of  acoustic  properties.  Wiere  the 
room  is  necessarily  large,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  secure  satisfaction  without  special 
construction. 

"Bad  acoustics  are  chiefly  due  to  excess 
reverberations  and  echoes,  caused  by  sound 
waves  continuing  in  the  room  for  several 
seconds  after  the  source  of  sound  has  ceased. 
Briefly,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sound  travels 
from  the  source  such  as  a  speaker  spreading  out 
spherically  in  all  directions,  the  angle  of  inci- 
dent being  equal  to  the  angle  of  decadence,  and 
is  reflected  to  and  fro  from  one  wall  to  another 
and  gradually  soaring  and  constantly  diminish- 
ing in  intensity— according  to  the  greater  or 
less  absorbing  power  of  the  exposed  surfaces— 
until  the  energy  is  entirely  expended. 

"In  a  room  or  auditorium  having  faulty 
acoustics,  we  must  absorb  these  sound  waves  as 
they  strike  the  different  barriers  and  prevent 
excessive  reverberation  being  reflected  upon  the 
audience. 

"By  scientific  experiments  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  every  known  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  inside  of  an  auditorium  or 
room  has  a  certain  co-efficient  of  sound  energy' 
absorption. 

"From  these  co-efficients  it  is  very  easy  to  de- 
termine the  total  units  of  absorption  of  the  ma- 
terial within  the  room.  After  the  total  units  of 
absorption  are  found  and  the  volume  of  the 
room  in  cubic  meters,  one  can  determine  accur- 
ately the  duration  of  the  residual  sound,  that  is 
the  length  of  time  the  atmospheric  vibrations 
continue  in  a  room  after  the  source  of  sound  has 
ceased. 

"Now  it  has  been  detennined  that  in  order  to 
have  proper  acoustic  properties  within  a  room 
we  must  have  a  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  re- 
sidual sound.  In  a  room  used  for  speaking  it 
should  not  be  more  than  1.5  seconds.  In  a  room 
for  music,  not  over  2  seconds.  Therefore,  if  a 
room  has  a  duration  of  residual  sound  exceed- 
ing this  time,  the  room  has  faulty  acoustics,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  excess  reverberations 
must  cause  confusion  in  some  part  or  parts  of 
such  room. 

"The  problem  to  solve  is  how  to  kill  this  ex- 
cess reverberation  (muffle  or  absorb  the  excess; 
residual  sound). 
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An  Industrial  Year 

The  year  1917  lias  every  indication  of  being 
the  greatest  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  Do- 
minion. Evidences  are  not  lacking  which  prove 
this  to  be  the  case.  At  the  present  moment 
practically  every  factoiy  in  this  countrj^  is 
working  to  capacity  whether  it  be  devoted  to 
manufacture  of  war  products  or  those  of  peace- 
ful industry.  Many  firms  have  contracts  at 
hand  which  will  keep  their  entire  staffs  employ- 
ed throughout  the  year.  There  has  been  i:»rom- 
ised,  if  the  people  of  Canada  do  their  share  to- 
wards helping  to  finance  such,  an  additional  vol- 
ume of  war  contracts  aggregating  five  hundred 
millions.  A  feeling  of  optimism  prevails  that 
goes  beyond  the  filling  of  mere  war  orders,  into 
days  of  peace  that  it  is  believed  will  jjrevail  a 
year  hence.  The  part  that  Canada  has  played 
in  the  world's  war,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
her  manufacturers  arose  to  the  situation  in  sup- 
plying the  Empire  with  needed  materials,  have 
given  her  industries  a  place  in  world  affairs  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  not  have  been 
accomplished  in  half  a  centur>'.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  at  present  in  the  United  States 
that  when  war  orders  cease,  the  industries  of 
that  country  will  experience  a  relapse  unknown 
in  the  whole  of  their  history.  There  is,  further, 
a  feeling  almost  of  envy  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  regarding  the  industrial  out- 


look of  Canada.  This  feeling  is  stronger  to-day 
than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past.  Its  outcome 
will  be  that  a  greater  number  of  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  will  establish  fac- 
tories in  Canada  in  the  near  future  than  at  any 
time  previously. 

Up  to  1914  United  States  investments  in 
branch  plants  in  Canada  represented  an  outlay 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  and 
was  the  largest  single  item  at  that  time  in  the 
list  of  tlioir  investments  here,  which  totalled 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  dollars. 
Since  the  war  commenced,  investments  in  Can- 
adian securities  have  brought  this  item  to  a 
greater  aggregate  than  the  amonnt  invested  in 
industries.  During  the  past  two  years  fifty 
United  States  companies  have  erected  factories 
and  commenced  operations  in  this  country,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  five  hundred.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  are  controlled  in  Canada  with  Can- 
adian directors,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  i)arent  companies. 

As  an  indication  of  the  impetus  that  industry 
has  experienced  in  Canada  during  1916,  the 
situation  in  Hamilton  is  of  interest.  A  total  of 
seventy-two  new  factories  or  additions  were 
erected  there  last  year.  While  a  good  many  of 
these  new  pieces  of  constniction  were  the  out- 
come of  war  industry,  a  large  number  were  due 
to  expansion  in  business,  the  result  of  domestic 
trade.  In  Toronto,  the  total  number  is  not 
available,  but  factory  construction  represented 
a  fairly  large  share  of  the  total  building  per- 
mits. There  were  completed,  or  under  construc- 
tion, during  1916  factoiy  buildings  representing 
an  investment  of  several  million  dollars.  In 
Gueli)h,  which  has  always  been  considered  a  con- 
servative city,  seven  new  industries  commenced 
operations.  Windsor,  Lindsay,  Trenton,  Wel- 
land,  Port  Colborne,  Saraia,  Brantford,  and 
many  others,  particularly  the  newer  towns  in 
Northern  Ontario,  have  all  shared  in  increased 
factory  constniction.  Canada's  position  as  a 
manufacturing-  country  is  established.  The  foi*- 
ward  movement  is  under  way- 


Eliminating  Dishonest  Practice 

When  one  man  or  a  few  men  so  conduct  their 
affairs  that  an  odium  is  cast  upon  an  entire  pro- 
fession, then  the  members  of  their  profession 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  eliminate  from  their  as- 
sociation, and  without  ceremony,  such  party  or 
parties.  Quite  recently  a  manufacturer  remark- 
ed to  the  writer  that  he  thought  architects  were 
a  crooked  lot,  which  led  to  an  indignant  protest 
against  such  a  statement,  and  a  request  for 
proof  that  would  substantiate  it.  In  the  ensuing 
conversation  it  transpired  that  he  based  his  re- 
mark on  one  single  experience  he  had  had  with 
an  architect  from  Western  Ontario,  who  came 
with  a  client,  selected  some  equipment  for  a 
building  in  course  of  erection,  and  asked  for  an 
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extra  discount  from  the  prices  quoted.  "Per- 
haps," we  suggested,  "he  was  working  solely 
in  the  interests  of  his  client  and  had  no  personal 
motive  whatever."  To  which  he  replied  that 
he  was  sure  he  had.  Questioned  further,  our 
friend  the  manufacturer  could  not  remember 
another  single  instance  in  his  relations  with 
Canadian  architects  upon  which  he  could  base 
the  charge  he  original!}^  made,  although  he  said 
he  could  recall  many  in  his  dealings  with  United 
States  architects,  thereby  admitting  that  he  was 
condemning  a  whole  profession  in  this  country 
by  the  impression  he  received  from  one  man, 
which  was  not  only  illogical,  but  grossly  unfair. 

Every  profession  has  its  unprofessionals. 
Such  has  been  the  case  throughout  history,  and 
will  be  as  long  as  there  are  men  whose  sordid 
selfishness  and  greed  are  more  impelling  than, 
and  outweigh,  their  obligation  to  their  chosen 
calling.  When  a  doctor,  a  lawyer  or  a  minister 
is  accused  of  unprofessional  conduct  his  case 
is  taken  up  by  the  men  of  his  own  profession, 
and  if  found  guilty  he  is  debarred  from  prac- 
tising it.  If  an  architect  or  engineer  is  known 
to  resort  to  questionable  practices,  apart 
from  an  occasional  disparaging  word  against 
him,  no  action  is  taken  in  his  case,  the  reason 
being  that  there  is  no  authority  to  do  so. 

The  canons  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  contain  the  following  definition  as  to 
what  constitutes  unprofessional  conduct.  "It 
is  unprofessional  for  an  architect  to  accept  any 
commission  or  substantial  service  from  a  con- 
tractor, or  from  any  interested  party  other  than 
the  owner." 

"It  is  unprofessional  for  an  architect  to  in- 
jure falsely  or  maliciouslj",  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  professional  reputation,  prospects  or 
business  of  a  fellow-architect,"  and 

"To  attempt  to  supplant  a  fellow-architect 
after  definite  steps  have  been  taken  towards  his 
employment,  e.g.,  by  submitting  sketches  for  a 
project  for  which  another  architect  has  been 
authorized  to  submit  sketches." 

These  are  more  tersely  put  in  the  canons  of 
professional  ethics  adopted  bj^  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety of  Architects : 

"To  accept  any  commission  or  any  sub- 
stantial service  or  favor  from  a  contractor,  or 
anyone  connected  with  the  building  trades. 

"To  injure  intentionally  the  fair  reputation, 
prospects  or  business  of  another  architect. 

"To  attempt  to  supplant  a  fellow-architect 
after  definite  steps  have  been  taken  toward  his 
employment. ' ' 

This  practically  constitutes  what  is  consider- 
ed a  professional  crime  on  the  part  of  any 
architect  throughout  the  world.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  men  practising  architec- 
ture who  are  constantly  resorting  to  such 
tactics.  Are  the  members  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  Canada  going  to  sit  quietly  by 
and  allow  a  few  men  to  besmirch  the  entire  pro- 


fession? This  raises  the  point  as  to  how  such 
men  may  be  eliminated;  and  the  answer  is, 
never,  as  long  as  the  architects  of  Canada  are 
content  to  submit  to  present  conditions  in  re- 
spect to  their  limited  powers  concerning  their 
own  affairs. 

That  there  is  an  absolute  need  of  a  licensing 
or  registration  law  in  Canada  is  the  opinion  of 
a  great  majoi-ity  of  architects  and  engineers  in 
this  country.  A  few  years  ago  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  applied  for  legisla- 
tion at  Ottawa,  but  failed  because  they  were 
trying  to  make  it  too  drastic,  giving  the  Society 
greater  power  than  was  deemed  expedient.  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  and  in  the 
interests  of  ordinary  justice,  both  the  engineers 
and  the  architects  should  have  it  in  their  own 
hands  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  their  profes- 
sions to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present.  Take 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  eliminating  the  un- 
desirable. No  reasonable  legislature  will  refuse 
to  grant  authority  to  do  this  when  it  is  coupled 
with  a  properly  designed  scheme  of  licensing 
and  registration.  Now,  when  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  approached  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  giving  Canadiali 
engineers  the  recognition  they  deserve  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  in  view  of  the 
feeling  of  protest  on  the  part  of  our  architects 
being  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  out- 
siders, there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
hand-in-hand  co-opei"ation,  which,  if  followed 
through  in  the  proper  spirit,  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  more  desirable  state  of  affairs. 


Civil  Engineers'  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  which  will  be  held  in  Mont- 
real on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  January, 
promises  to  bo  one  of  unusual  interest  and  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  So- 
ciety's affairs.  During  the  jtast  year,  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Society  formed  a  committee  on  Society 
affairs  composed  of  members  from  the  seven 
districts,  with  Mr.  H.  E.  Haultain  as  chairman, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Oliver,  secretary.  This  commit- 
tee, which  lias  carried  on  its  work  systematic- 
ally during  the  year,  and  in  which  it  has  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  entire 
membership,  has  brought  forward  a  number  of 
recommendations,  some  of  which  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  So- 
ciety.   They  are  as  follows : 

1st. — The  inclusion  in  the  List  of  Members  of  a  geographical 
distribution  by  Districts. 

2nd. — Tlie  creation  of  a  new  classification  in  membership  to 
be  known  as  "Retired  Members,"  in  which  the  annual  fee  will 
be  nominal,  for  those  memibers  over  sixty-hve  years  of  age  who 
have  been  Corporate  Members  of  the  Society  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  who  desire  to  be  so  classified. 

^■d. — The  publication  of  a  journal  oi"  periodical  at  least  once 
a  month,  devoted  largely  or  entirely  to  the  imterests  of  the  So- 
ciety and  its  members. 

4th. — The  elimination  of  interest  charges  on  annual  dues  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  a  fixed  charge  of  50 
cents  being  made  for  each  period  of  six  months  tliereafter  dur- 
ing which  the  fees  remain  unpaid. 

Bth. — Systematic  publicity  in  the  public  press.      -  - 

6th. — A  systematic  effort  to  have  recognize<l  university  engi- 
neering professors  identified  with  the  Society  and  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  such  universities. 
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7th. — Th«  «nKHet!iiieiii  u«  nuuii  us  practicable  of  a  Seeretary 
who  will  devote  hla  whole  time  to  the  Society. 

Sth.— Thi-  election  of  the  Nomiiiatlni;  Committee  and"tof  the 
Councllloin  by  the  UlstrlctB. 

9th.— The  eiicourajiement  of  tho  general  ii»e  of  the  Society's 
Standard  SpeclitcHtionii  by  the  inenklterHhIp  and  by  munlclpali- 
IleK. 

10th.— Tbu  fliannc  »f  name  from  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
KnitliK-iT.s  to  "The  I'linadlan   Inatltutlon  of  Civil  Englneeri." 

11th. — The  re-dniflliiK  of  the  entire  hy-Uiw». 

12th.— The  »yiiti-niHtli-  collection  and  tiling  In  the  library  of 
InipurtHiit  entflneiTlng  reports  In  Canada,  (ireat  Hrltain,  Prance 
anil   Ihe   l?niled   Staten. 

I3lh.— 'The  ai>polntniciit  of  a  Committee  to  be  known  as,  say, 
••The  Public  Service  Committee"  whoae  duty  it  shall  be  to  take 
lOKiilxance  of  and  report  upon  any  or  all  public  questions  or 
iHKlalatlon  which  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  sound  englneer- 
Inc  practice  or  to  the  Intereatu  of  our  member»hlp. 

14th.— The  obtalnInK  of  annual  Krants  from  the  Dominion  and 
ITovlnclal  (tovernmenta. 

Another  question  that  might  be  discussed  to 
advantage  with  a  view  to  action  being  taken 
thereon,  is  that  of  closer  co-operation  between 
the  engineer  and  architect.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  these  pages  in  May,  1916,  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
G.  Konway,  an  able  discussion  was  given  point- 
ing out  the  iniijortant  relationship  existing  be- 
tween architects  and  engineers  and  indicating 
points  of  contact  where  co-operation  was  advan- 
tageous to  both  jirofessions.  The  annual  meet- 
ing should  provide  an  opportunity  of  an  open 
discussion  on  this  subject. 

There  has  been  great  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  members  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year,  which  will  no  doubt  result 
in  a  record  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
.Montreal. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 
secretary  to  the  members  of  the  Society  refer- 
ring to  a  situation  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  every  member  of  the  Society-  This  circular 
is  self-explanatory  and  follows : 

To  the  Corporate  Members 

of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

I  am  Instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  circular  issued  on 
September  7th,  1916,  by  the  Council,  regarding  the  principle  of 
the  employment  of  non-Canadian  engineers  by  the  Government 
has  received  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  member- 
ship, and  that  as  a  consequence  much  infopmation  has  been 
forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Council.  Sir  Henry  Drayton  also 
took  note  of  the  circular  and  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Premier  In  regard  thereto. 

The  Council  at  many  regular  and  special  meetings,  as  well  as 
through  specially  appointed  committees,  has  given  most  careful 
eonslaeration  to  all  the  representations  that  have  been  made  by 
the  members,  and  to  the  communication  by  Sir  Henrv  Drayton 
above  referred  to.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  "Council  l« 
that  much  bcnetit  will  result  to  the  profession  and  to  the  Society 
from  the  steps  that  have  already  been  taken,  and  that  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  take  any  further  otflelal  action  at  the 
present  time.  The  whole  subject  Is  still  before  the  Council 
which  will  continue  Its  interest  therein,  and  a  discussion  has  • 
been  opened  up  with  other  representative  bodies. 

The  Council  has  Instructed  me  to  say,  however,  that  in  its 
opinion  It  Is  necessary  and  desirable  that  the  members  should 
continue  to  Interest  themselves  in  upholding  the  principle  of  the 
employment  of  Canadian  eniglneers  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

C.  H,  McLEOD, 

Secretary. 


Preparing  For  The  Future 

Great  Britain  is  setting  us  a  splendid  example 
towards  preparation  for  conditions  that  will 
arise  from  the  great  war.  The  steps  already 
taken  by  her  leaders  to  secure  the  greatest  na- 
tional efficiency,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  as  a 
beacon  light  beckoning  us  to  follow.  While 
every  thinking  man  in  Canada  is  convinced  that 
we  must  strain  every  effort  to  hold  the  position 
we  have  gained,  with  the  exception  of  a  trade 
conference  bemg.  outlined,  but  not  yet  accom- 
plished, we  are  doing  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  preparation. 


A  new  department  of  scientific  research  has 
been  established  in  England  under  royal  char- 
ter having  a  permanent  secretary.  This  new 
Government  scheme  embodies:  A  laige  grant, 
estimated  to  cover  the  next  five  years;  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  of  money  set  apart  by  firms 
for  research;  special  grants  to  local  authorities 
to  provide  improved  training  of  technical  teach- 
ers and  technical  scholarships  to  the  universi- 
ties; an  annual  grant  for  helping  approved  in- 
dividual research  workei's,  professional  so- 
cieties, and  researcih  work  generally  of  a  non- 
profitable  nature  for  the  time  being;  a  series  of 
researches  under  the  coal  conservation  com- 
mittee to  introduce  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

This  is  only  one  direction  in  which  thought  is 
being  taken  for  the  morrow  in  Great  Britain, 
and  should  be  an  incentive  to  the  Dominions  to 
awake  to  the  fact  that  immediate  action  is  neces- 
sary along  the  same  line. 


Manufacturers'  Catalogues 

There  are  many  catalogues  and  booklets  is- 
sued by  manufacturers  which,  from  their  attrac- 
tiveness, the  amount  of  technical  knowledge  dis- 
played, and  the  real  information  contained, 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  glance  on  the  part 
of  architects  and  engineers.  They  are  often  the 
result  of  a  life-time's  study  on  the  part  of  one 
man  or  a  grouj)  of  men,  generally  contain  ex- 
planatory illustrations,  and  while  necessarily 
written  from  the  manufacturers'  viewpoint,  are 
nevertheless  sources  of  valuable  information. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  so  nmcli  trade  lit- 
erature arriving  in  the  mails  of  the  architectural 
and  engineering  professions  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  give  them  profjer  attention.  The  tend- 
ency at  present  seems  to  be  to  embody  a  fund  of 
real  information,  and  as  such  a  study  of  the 
pages  of  the  catalogues  now  being  issued  by 
many  manufacturers  is  time  well  spent. 


The  National  Complete  Building  Exposition 

This  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  March  5-11,  this 
year.  It  will  be  a  furtherance  of  the  movement 
for  better  building,  which  was  initiated  in  the 
first  American  complete  building  show,  held  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  last  February.  The  effect  of  the 
Cleveland  show  has  been  felt.  Expanding  be- 
yond a  mere  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  building- 
materials  and  equipment,  the  exijosition  will 
provi(j(e  ipstructive  demonstrations  of  architec- 
ture, consti-uction  methods,  engineering,  land- 
scaping and  garden  furnishment.  Special  divi- 
sions wiirb^  devoted  to  factory,  commercial  and 
general  building;  there  will  be  separate  dis- 
plays of  theatre,  church  and  school  building- 
equipment;  and  the  home  building  interest  will 
be  maintained  with  equal  strength. 
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Architectural  Digest 

Articles  of  More  Than  Passing  Interest  From  Our  Contemporaries 


THE    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    ARCHITECT    AND    THE 
MASTER    STEAM     FITTER. 
By   D,    Knickerbaoker   Boyd. 

In  the  matter  of  direct  letting  of  contracts.  1  have  read  all 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  including  your  own  "Report  on  the 
Evils  of  Sub-contracting."  1  can  subscribe  to  the  principal 
objections  which  vou  raise  because  I  know  that  these  evils  have 
existed,  but  you"  must  not  condemn  all  general  contractors- 
And,  after  all,  what  you  are  aiming  to  change,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  not  so  much  the  .sub-contracting  evil  as  the  sub-estimating 
principle. 

I  personally  feel  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
sub-contracting  evil  without  due  regard  to  any  perfectly  feasible 
plan  of  controlling  the  estimating.  Perhaps  you  have  found 
this  method  the  means  of  most  quickly  checking  an  abuse  rather 
than  the  slower  process  of  education. 

-\11  branches  of  the  building  trades  have  suffered  alike  from 
the  "farming"  and  "huckstering"  of  sub-estimates  and  dicker- 
ing with  sub-contractors  which  Is  practised  by  some,  but  by 
no  means  all,  general  contractors.  Sub-contractors  who  allow 
themselves  to  take  part  in  this  are  equally  at  fault. 

When  work  is  awarded  under  one  general  contract,  archi- 
tects can  heJp  all  the  trades  and  very  largely  control  the  whole 
situation  bv  requiring  that  a  complete  list  of  all  sub-contractors 
be  submitted  with  the  estimate,  the  same  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  architect  and  not  to  be  changed  without  consent 
after  the  contract  is  awarded. 

In  my  own  practice  we  invariably  do  this,  to  protect  all 
interests  and  insure  a  selection  of  capable  men.  But  in  the  case 
of  heating  we  rractieally  always  take  the  estimates  direct,  and. 
whenever  possible,  do  the  same  with  plumbing.  We  turn  over 
the  lowest  of  these  to  the  general  contractors,  who  estimate 
with  the  understanding  that  they  must  accept  them  as  sub- 
contractors' bids  if  they  want  the  contract. 

This  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  carefully  select  the  bidders 
— a  most  important  consideration.  Only  the  men  we  deem  best 
qualified  to  do  work  of  the  kind  and  size  in  hand  are  asked, 
and  the  number  limited  to  from  three  to  five.  This  is  quite 
sufficient.  Others  should  not  importune  for  the  privilege  and 
so  lessen  their  prestige.  Architects  should  be  resolute  and  not 
allow  anv  one  to  estimate  who  does  not  do  the  high  grade  of 
work  as  those  selected.  This  will  save  disappointments  and 
insure  to  all  an  equal  chance  on  the  basis  of  good  work.  Under 
these  favorable  conditions  the  lowest  figure  should  prevail  in 
the  award.  Under  general  and  open  competitive  bidding  the 
low  estimate  is  often  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

In  selecting  those  to  whom  they  will  entrust  the  work,  archi- 
tects ought  to  inquire  and  know  whether  they  have  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  their  associates,  as  well  as  whether  they  are 
members  of  their  respective  associations.  In  this  way  archi- 
tects can  help  to  control  the  situation  and  you  can  co-operate 
with  them  in  many  ways. 

In  some  of  the  States  where  the  separate  contract  laTV 
obtains,  annoyance  is  often  caused  because  the  heating,  plumb- 
ing and  electrical  work  cannot  when  desired  be  incorporated  in 
the  general  contract  for  State  and  municipal  buildings.  If  all 
the  contracts  were  separately  let.  and  there  Were  no  general 
contractor,  the  situation  would  be  quite  different.  So  would  it 
be  if,  after  securing  separate  estimates  on  the  mechanical 
equipment,  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  the  contractors  for 
these  branches  of  the  work,  upon  approval  as  to  their  fitness, 
could  become  sub-contractors  to  the  general  contractor.  While 
this  would  cost  the  owner  more,  it  would  insure  a  unified  respons- 
ibility for  the  completion  and  term  maintenance  of  the  building, 
and  would  simplify  the  course  of  procedure  throughout  the  work. 
Under  the  existing  conditions  contractors  are  often  working  at 
variance  and  the  way  is  open  for  constant  dispute  and  discus- 
sion as  to  interference,  delay.  respon.sibility  for  damage  and 
defects. 

How  to  Obviate  Losses   Due  to   Estimating  as  Sub-Contractors. 

The  contention  made  by  your  committee  that  estimating  as 
sub-contractors  to  all  general  contractors  involves  a  loss  to  the 
trade  is  well  founded,  and  worthy  of  every  consideration.  The 
difficulty  would,  however,  be  obviated  if  architects  were  re- 
quired to  take  sei)arate  estimates  just  as  at  present,  under  the 
law  referred  to,  but  could  have  the  option  of  incorporating 
these  into  the  general  contract  under  proper  conditions.  Your 
interest  would  be  fully  protected  in  work  of  this  nature  if  the 
general  contractor  were  required  to  furnish  a  bond  protecting 
sub-contractors,  as,  for  instance,  is  required  on  all  municipal 
work  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  owners  and  architects 
would  be  saved  much  annoyance  and  duplication  of  duties, 
clerical  and  supervisory. 

The  Situation  with   Reference  to  the  "Standard  Documents." 

Tlie  matter  of  improving  the  relations  between  architects 
and  those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  their  work  by  no 
means  ceased  to  engage  tlie  attention  of  architects  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  institute's  conference  committee.  W^ork 
was  still  under  way  by  another  and  larger  committee  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  to  ^ring  aijout  better  conditions  in  all 
estimating  and  contractural  relations  in  which  architects, 
owners,   contractors  and  others  are  vitally  concerned. 

I  refer  to  the  committee  on  contracts  and  specifications, 
which  finally  concluded  its  most  arduous  labors  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  when,  after  serious  and  countless  conferences  with 
representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders',  ex- 
changes and  many  other  interested  bodies,  the  second  edition 
of  the  "Standard  Documents  of  the  Institute"  was  issued. 

These  embrace  four  papers:  "Form  of  Agreement  and  Gen- 
eral Conditions  of  the  Contract."  "Bond  of  Suretyship,"  "Form 
of  Sub-Contract,"  "Letter  of  .Acceptance  of  Sub-Contractor's 
Proposal."  They  cover  as  fully  as  is  possible  the  points  for- 
merly raised  as  to  the  relations  of  the  architect  to  all  parties 
In  interest  and  the  relations  of  these  parties  one  to  the  other, 
including  all  contractors,  sub-contractors  and  the  owner. 

Desiring   to    fortify   my   position   on    this   occasion    with    the 


views    of   other    architects,    I    wrote    sevieral    of    my    friends    in 
different  cities,   asking  for  suggestions. 

Among  the  replies  received  was  one  from  W.  Stanley  Parker, 
of  Boston,  whose  great  service  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  committee  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  to  the  profession 
of  architecture,  and  all  interests  allied  with  it,  has  everywhere 
been  recognized. 


Attitude  of  New  York  Contractors  Toward 
Documents." 


'Standard 


The  letter  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  our  relations 
that  I  am  going  to  read  it  to  you,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it 
may  result  in  lurthering  your  co-operation.     He  said; 

"Roughly,  the  situation  is  this:  The  men  In  New  York  who 
are  members  of  the  National  -Association  are  also  members  of 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  in  New  York.  The 
committee  of  the  Employers'  Association  has  not  approved  the 
documents,  and  some  of  the  steam  fitters  in  New  ifork  seem 
to  agree  with  objections  that  the  New  York  Employers'  Associa- 
tion have  made.  The  National  Association  of  Master  Steam 
Utters,  however,  prior  to  this  action  in  New  York,  did  approve 
the  documents.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  get  the  National 
association  to  withdraw  its  approval,  but  this  action  has  not 
been  taken.  The  National  association,  however,  did  fail  to 
approve  the  revised  subcontract  form  on  account  of  the  general 
situation.  I  have  been  all  over  the  situation  with  one  of  the 
men  in  New  York  who,  though  not  on  the  committee  there,  has 
voiced,  as  1  understand  it,  tne  general  points  of  opposition  that 
they  find. 

"The  principle  objection  seems  to  be  that  the  documents  are 
too  long.  They  seem  to  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  value  of  a 
standard  document  is  not  in  its  brevity,  but  its  Inclusiveness  in 
regard  to  all  of  the  most  general  conditions  existing  in  a  con- 
tract. They  seem  to  feel  it  is  a  detriment  to  have  some  condi- 
tions included  which  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  their  particular 
work.  The  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the  standard  clauses  can 
be  made  clear  by  expert  advice,  and  that  they  can  readily  learn 
what  clauses  apply  to  them  and  what  do  not,  does  not  seem  to 
appeal  to  them  as  being  vastly  superior  to  varying  general 
conditions  in  which  they  must  study,  each  time,  the  particular 
clauses  and  in  regard  to  which  they  really  should  have  expert 
advice  of  a  lawyer  each  time. 

"They  also  object  to  the  liability  insurance  arrangement,  but 
apparently  because  it  costs  the  owner  more.  All  we  want  and 
all  we  were  trying  to  get  was  complete  protection  for  the  owner 
at  the  least  expense.  If  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
subsequent  editions  will  doubtless  change  the  wording.  But 
additional  expense  to  the  owner  is  no  justification  for  refusal 
to  approve  the  documents. 

"They  also  seem  to  think  that  the  documents  are  available 
for  application  only  to  general  contracts.  They  fail  to  see  the 
intended  and  actual  adaptability  of  the  documents  to  any 
contract,  and  a  heating  contract  practically  always  has  sub- 
contracts involved  in  it,  and  so  is  in  effect  a  general  contract 
itself;  the  form,  therefore,  applies  to  their  work  as  direct  con- 
tractors, if  their  work  is  so  executed.  Doubtless  in  connection 
with  a  heating  contract,  or  electric  contract,  or  a  plumbing 
contract,  additional  clauses  would  be  needed,  as  in  the  case  of 
nearly  every  building  contract,  and  conceivably  some  clauses 
might  be  entirely  crossed  out.  The  fundamental  provisions, 
however,  apply.     This  they  do  not  seem  to  appreciate. 

"They  object  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  some  statements 
that  limit  the  architects  in  being  the  agent  of  the  owner,  and 
feel,  apparently,  that  all  piovisions  of  the  contract  in  which  the 
architect  is  assumed  dellnitely  or  by  inference  not  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  owner  are  objectionable.  They  fail  to  appreciate 
that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  contract  as  agreed 
upon,  the  architect  is  definitely  accredited  the  agent  of  the 
owner  for  certain  specific  purposes,  but  that  for  purposes  ol 
changing  the  contract  his  agency  is  properly  limited,  as  every 
owner  would  naturally  insist. 

"There  also  seems  to  be  objection  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  changes  in  the  Standard  Form,  and  that 
changes  are  even  anticipated.  They  seem  to  feel  that  if  a 
Standard  Form  can  be  changed  it  loses  its  value  as  a  Standard 
Form.  This,  of  course,  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  to  us.  to  be 
unreasonable,  since  no  standard  form  will  ever  be  developed 
that  will  not  be  subject  to  changes  to  fit  individual  conditions. 
Having,  however,  a  complete  and  full  Standard  Form,  it  assists 
the  contractor  to  observe  readily  points  in  which  changes  are 
made,  the  balance  of  the  document  being  familiar  to  him  with- 
out study  in  each  particular  case." 

Contractors  Should   Not  Pay  for  Blue-Prints  in   Estimating. 

I  feel  that  it  is  quite  right  and  only  proper  that,  except  in 
the  case  perhaps  of  advertised  work,  contractors  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  for  blue-prints  for  estimating  purposes. 
Heating  contractors  should  also  retain  one  set  for  their  files  and 
records.  They  are  doing  their  full  share  in  bearing  the  cost  of 
estimating,  which  under  our  present  system  is  but  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  enormous  national  waste  and  a  factor  in  the  high 
cost  of  building.  It  has  been  computed  that  there  is  spent  in 
this  country  each  year  for  the  privilege  of  estimating  the  sum 
of  over  $85.000  000.  more  than  one-half  of  which,  on  a  conserva- 
tive basis,  could  be  saved  if  efficient  methods  along  the  lines  of 
the  so-termed  "quantity  survey  system"  were  generally  adopted. 

Instead  of  hopefully  waiting  for  proper  metliods  of  estimat- 
ing to  be  evolved,  let  us  do  our  share  now  in  improving  them 
in  every  whv  possible.  Architects  can  helo  greatly  in  conserv- 
ing waste  of  money  and  human  energy  in  the  lieating  field  alone 
if  they  will  do  some  very  simple  things,  which  I  suggest  that 
you  can  call  upon  them  to  do.  Some  of  these  are  now  being 
done  by  those  architects  whose  first  thought  is  real  service  to 
their  employers — the  clients.  One  of  these  is  the  preparation 
of  clear  and  complete  drawings  and  precise  specifications  which 
lessen  the  time  and  risks  contractors  take  in  estimating  and 
which  convey  to  them  the  assurance  that  they  will  not,  if  they 
secure  the  contract,  be  expected  to  make  up  for  shortcomings 
of  the  architect. 
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1  liHve  Been  aoine  architect*'  di'Hwingii  without  tiKures  out- 
side or  Indue  of  the  plana,  and  hav<e  read  ■ome  epeclflcatlons 
almost  as  brief  us  this:  "Heat  all  portions  of  the  building  to 
70  aegrees  In  zero  weather  and  guarantee  these  results."  Here 
we  have  steam-fitters,  say  twenty  to  thirty,  If  under  tlie  sub- 
contractor evil.  Mpenoing  their  time  BcullnK  oft  every  oltlce  or 
room  or  enclosed  area,  when  nil  this  time  could  be  saved  If  one 
draftsman  In  an  architect's  otflce  had  taken  the  time  necessary 
to  do  this  worli  once — and  properly. 

In  that  large  number  of  every-dny  cases  where  no  consulting 
engineer  Is  employed,  and  where  you  are  expected  to  do  your 
own  calculating  and  engineering,  and  assume  all  responsibility 
for  results— only  to  be  beaten  out.  If  you  have  figured  even 
conservativeJy,  bv  some  one  not  so  scrupulous.  Intelligent  or 
careful — why  not  refuse  to  estimate  until  you  are  furnished 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  data  upon  which  to  base  your 
estimate?  ,.    ^ 

I  would  urge  you.  Individually  anil  collectively,  assuming  that 
vou  are  willing  to  estimate  under  these  conditions,  to  Insist 
upon  certain  basic  requirements  as  a  precedent  to  estimating. 
Architects  can  help  you  greatly  if  they  will  become  accustomed 
to  putting  on  every  plan  both  dimensions  of  each  enclosed 
space — perhaps  even  to  computing  either  the  area  or  the  cubical 
contents  of  each  enclosure — moreover  the  addition  of  figures  to 
Indicate  the  area  of  window  and  outside  door  openings  would  In 
manv  cases  save  much  time  and  handling  of  prints  to  refer  back 
and  forth  from  plans  to  elevations  and  sections.  Can  you  not 
take  this  up  and  perhaps  consider  symbols  for  drawings? 

And  In  the  matter  of  Incomplete  and  indefinite  specifications 
or  of  those  equally  as  bad.  Imposing  conditions  or  guarantees 
lim(>osslble  to  provide — even  If  they  have  been  prepared  merely 
in  accordance  with  the  routine  of  an  antiquated  custom — why 
not  return  them  to  the  architect  or  the  engineer  responsible  for 
them  and  frankly  state  your  reasons  for  not  estimating?  Be 
courageous  and  do  this  for  the  good  of  the  cause! 

Obviously  the  architect  who  makes  eivery  heating  contractor 
perform  gratuitous  calculating  and  engineering  saves  himself 
time,  labor  and  cost,  and  transfers  those  not  to  one  but  to  a 
large  number  of  heating  contractors — and.  eventually,  to  the 
owners. 

And  vet  one  of  the  singular  factors  in  this  condition  of  affairs 
Is  that  the  trouble  often  begins  with  the  owners,  who  too  often 
do  not  select  their  architects  on  the  basis  of  competency  and 
integrity.  After  allowing  for  the  young  and  Inexperienced  men 
who  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  friendship  or  otherwise  and 
should  be  given  every  practical  assistance  possible  by  associa- 
tions of  their  fellows  and  of  others  In  the  crafts  the  facts  are 
that  many  architects  who  render  full  and  proper  services  are 
the  ones  who  charge  a  greater  fee  than  those  who  do  not,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,' those  who  do  not  render  or  do  not  expect 
to  render  the  nicer  and  fairer  and.  In  the  end,  the  more 
econojnlcal  service,  do  not  charge  the  owner  as  much  as  those 
architects  who  do.  Unfortunately  some  owners  give  too  much 
consideration  to  the  question  of  fee  In  selecting  their  architects 
and  do  not  always  discriminate  between  the  kinds  of  service, 
where  the  recollection  of  the  quality  will  remain  long  after  the 
fee  Is  forgotten.  You  heating  men  have  the  same  thing  to  con- 
tend with,  so  you  know  all  about  it.  but  the  owners  do  not 
discover  their  mistake  until  It  Is  too  late. 

Of  course,  for  all  work  of  any  size,  for  power  plants,  and 
mechanical  equipment  and  for  work  of  a  specialized  nature,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  services  of  a  competent  engineer  have 
been  engaged  and  the  drawings  and  specifications  prepared  with 
accuracy  and  precision.  Presumably  such  a  man  will  be  a 
member  of  The  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers.     If  not,  he  ought  to  be. 

Value  of    High-grade    Membership    for    Reference    Purposes. 

In  passing  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  this  matter  of  membership, 
for  It  applies  to  your  own  association  as  well.  All  the  good  men 
in  your  calling  should  Invariably  be  Included  In  your  member- 
ship. Only  such  should  be  properly  qualified  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  your  association.  Then  It  will  be  pertinent  on  the 
part  of  architects  and  owners  considering  the  awarding  of  a 
contract  to  inquire  if  the  contractor  about  to  be  chosen  is  a 
member  of  the  association,  and  If  not,  why  not?  Not  being  a 
member  should  be  attributed  either  to  a  lack  of  eligibility  or  to 
a  lack  of  sensitiveness  to  his  responsibilities,  for  all  good  men 
should  delight  in  assisting  organizations  of  their  fellow  crafts- 
men, not  for  what  good  the  association  may  do  them,  but  for 
what  good  they  may  do  the  association. 

Your  association  through  its  members  and  committees  has 
already  done  much  to  simplify  heating  practice.  This  ought 
greatly  to  be  appreciated  by  the  trade  in  general,  especially 
by  the  younger  men.  who  have  thus  benefited  by  the  results  of 
your  experience.  You  have  in  this  way,  also,  rendered  an 
assistance  to  architects  and  performed  services  to  the  owners 
and  occupants  of  buildings  perhaps  unknown  to  them. 

In  addition  to  what  you  have  done  in  perfecting  certain 
practices  In  piping,  and  In  standardizing  flanges,  couplings, 
and  threads,  etc..  can  you  not  further  co-operate  with  The 
American  Siwlety  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers  and 
with  The  .\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
manufacturers  of  apparatus.  In  developing  a  standard  or  uni- 
form basis  of  rating  for  boilers  and  domestic  water  heating 
apparatus,  etc.?  I  know  you  have  been  working  on  this,  or  I 
have  read  of  it  in  your  1914  proceedings,  but  can  we  not  look 
for  a  definite  pronouncement  and  the  publishing  of  the  results? 

Uniform    Radiation    Formula    Recommended, 

Can  you  not  in  co-operation  with  the  same  society  work  on 
developing  a  basic  formula  or  ofllclally  approving  one  of  those 
in  existence  for  computing  the  amount  of  radiation  recom- 
mended In  proportion  to  cubical  contents,  to  outside  wall  area 
(for  different  kinds  of  walls)  and  different  exposures  to  window 
and  door  openings,  etc..  and  make  this  available  to  all  architects 
for  instant  reference? 

Such  a  formula,  if  not  actually  used,  as  it  should  be.  by 
those  architects  who  do  not  employ  an  engineer  for  some  of 
their  ever>day  oroblems.  could  at  least  be  referred  to  in  their 
specifications.  Then,  instead  of  calling  for  the  building  to  be 
heated  according  to  the  varying  indl-vldual  judgment  of  each 
contractor  estimating,  these  architects  could  refer  to  such  a 
formula,  as  providing  the  minimum  Installation  allowed.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  Indefinite 
methods  now  obtaining  and  would  provide  equable  conditions  of 
estimating  so  far  as  capacity  of  apparatus  and  amount  of 
radiation  is  concerned.  If  any  estimate  received  appeared 
either  too  low  in  cost  or  deficient  in  quantities,  such  a  formula 


would  afford  any  architect  an  opportunity  to  check  up  for 
compunsun  witn  other  estimates. 

ui  course,  pieieiauly,  it  siiould  be  used  as  the  basis  of  his 
own  caicuutiions  to  be  definitely  stated  belore  estimates  are 
asked,  anu,  it  so  used,  i  camiot  see  how  it  would  Interfere  with 
the  occupation  of  heating  engineers,  which  is  one  ot  tne  argu- 
ments tiiHt  might  be  auvunceu  against  it.  Presumably  it  wouid 
liiiiy  be  used  oy  tnose  aicnitecis  wno  would  not  in  any  case 
have  employed  an  engineer  lor  tnat  particular  work. 

This  IS  a  suggestion  which  I  wish  you  seriously  to  consider, 
for  1  believe  it  would  greatly  facilitate  common  practice  in 
sceam  htting,  just  as  the  piping  oi  buildings  lor  gas  will  be 
liiciiitateu  by  tne  basic  piping  scneuule  receiiiiv  adopted  by  the 
National  Commercial  Gas  Association. 

Ur  course  this  basic  formula  would  iiot  alone  be  sufficient 
to  Insure  absolute  equality  of  conditions  in  estimating,  'mere 
are  otner  matters  to  be  considereu,  such  as  a  general  descrip- 
tion or  outline  specifications  or  requiiements  lor  the  oruinary 
run  of  work,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  could  well  be  drawn  up  by 
your  association.  This  would,  of  course,  not  apply  to  slj.es  of 
pipes,  which  In  your  case  1  appreciate  are  variauie,  but  should 
be  In  the  form  of  suggestions  to  architects  as  a  basis  lor  their 
specifications  to  proviue  truly  competitive  conditions  of  estimat- 
ing, as  to  whether  pipes  are  to  be  exposed  or  to  oe  encased  in 
walls  or  partitions,  as  to  chasing  anu  covering  of  same,  as  to 
valving  and  draining  raisers  In  hot  water  Installations,  the 
height  of  radiators,  whether  unuer  sills,  or  seats  or  not,  and  so 
fortn.  In  simple  work  and  on  up  Into  air  lines,  returns  and  other 
Important  principles  In  larger  work. 

And  there  is  the  matter  ot  sectional  covering  and  band- 
ing on  lateral  runs,  plastic  covering  on  flanges,  couplings  and 
fittings,  and  on  the  heating  apparatus  Itself — surely  some 
standards  ot  practice  could  be  developed  which  would  greatly 
aid  In  establishing  a  uniform  basis  of  estimating. 

Use  of  Names  and  Brands  In  Specifications  Favored, 

While  we  are  speaking  on  the  subject  of  clarity,  why  not  let 
us  co-operate  to  get  riu  of  words  In  specifications  which  say, 
but  do  not  mean,  "very  best  quality"  and  the  "or  equal,"  In 
favor  of  calling  for  the  brands,  thickness  and  weight  of  pipes 
and  for  the  various  other  products  by  the  several  names  which 
will  be  acceptable? 

More  ana  more  frequently  a  distinction  Is  being  made  as  to 
quality  In  materials  of  building  construction,  and  stronger 
encouragement  Is  being  given  to  those  producers  who.  In  spite 
of  rigid  competition,  adhere  to  their  standards  of  manufacture 
and  make  names  for  themselves  under  established  brands. 

(From  an  address  before  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Steam  and  Hot  'Water  Fitters.) 


♦  ■ 


PROMINENT    MANUFACTURER    DEAD. 

The  death  occurred  on  January  8th  of  Mr.  Hugh  McCuUoch, 
President  of  the  Goldle  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Limited,  of  Gait, 
Ont.,  and  Vlce-Presidenit  of  the  Gait  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Limited, 
and  of  the  Gait  Art  Metal  Co.,  Limited,  and  a  director  of  the 
Gore  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  The  late  Mr.  McCulloch  was 
in  his  slxty-flrst  year,  a  native  of  Gait,  and  closely  identified 
wiith  the  Industrial  progress  of  the  city.  He  was  educated  at 
Whitby  Grammar  School  and  Upper  Canada  College.  He  was 
a  Conservative  and  a  Presbyterian.  He  Is  survived  by  one 
brother,  R.  O.,  of  Gait,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Shear- 
son,  Toronto. 

•  *  • 

PLAN    BIG    ENGINEERING    FEAT. 

The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission  will  undertake  a 
huge  engineering  teat  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Hydro 
power  canal  between  Chippewa  Creek  and  Queenston.  The  pro- 
ject Is  estimated  to  cost  about  $9,000,000,  and  when  completed 
will  provide  an  additional  iiOO,000  horse-power  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturers  and  citizens  of  Ontario.  The  Commission  will 
undertake  this  work  itself  and  will  spend  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  equipment.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible electrical  machinery  will  be  purchased,  as  the  Commission 
does  not  want  to  depend  on  power  generated  through  the  me- 
dium of  coal. 

This  greatest  of  all  Hydro-Electric  enterprises  has  been  un- 
dertaken after  two  years  of  exhaustive  Investigation  by  the 
Commission's  engineers,  and  after  contractors  on  the  Welland 
Canal  had  refused  to  tender  unless  they  were  allowed  compensa- 
tion for  the  probable  advance  of  coal,  and  a  commission  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  actual  cost. 

The  Commission  and  Its  engineers  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  decision  In  deciding  to  tackle  this  huge  engineering  enter- 
prise, which  we  hope  will  work  out  successfully  and  prove  to  be 
a  good  precedent  for  the  construction  of  all  public  works 
throughout  Canada.  The  new  canal,  when  completed,  will  be 
twelve  miles  in  length. 


«  ♦  » 


ELECTRIC   LIGHT  ON   THE   FARM. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  in  its 
seventh  annual  report,  gives  some  interesting  data  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  cost  of  installation  of  electric  lighting  In  farm 
homes  and  outbuildings.  The  report  says:  "The  farmers  In  the 
districts  that  are  being  served  greatly  appreciate  the  improved 
condition  on  their  places  by  reason  of  having  electric  light  In 
the  house,  barn,  drive  shed  and  yard.  "With  previous  forms  ot 
lighting  the  dull  appearance  of  the  place  from  the  road  and  from 
the  yard  had  a  depressing  effect.  The  attractive  contrast  that 
is  the  result  of  installing  electric  light  will  probably  be  bene- 
ficial in  keeping  the  young  people  on  the  farm.  The  decrease 
of  fire  risk  on  the  premises  due  to  the  absence  of  coal  oil  lan- 
terns and  lamps  Is  another  feature  that  Is  usually  considered  by 
the  farmer  In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  regarding  the  installation 
of  electric  service  on  his  premises. 

"Installations  in  barns  are  now  being  made  in  conduit,  as 
this  method  is  found  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  wires 
and  fittings.  The  cost  of  installation  varies  according  to  con- 
ditions in  the  different  districts.  The  open  wiring  varies  from 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  outlet  and  the  concealed  wiring  from  $1.50  to 
$2.25  per  outlet.  Conduit  installations  In  the  open,  that  Is,  In 
barns  and  farm  buildings,  vary  from  $3.25  to  $4.50  per  outlet. 
The  outlet  In  each  case  is  the  opening  for  either  fixture  or 
switch;  it  does  not  include  (except  where  drop  cord  is  used)  the 
fixture,  but  does  Include  the  switches." 
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CONSTRUCTION  NEWS 

Information  of  Special  Interest  to  Architects,  Contractors,  and  Manufacturers. 
Construction  Building  Reports  will  Give  You  Up-to-date  Information  Every 
Day  on  all  New  Buildings  About  to  be  Erected  or  in  Course  of  Erection. 


BUSINESS    BUILDINGS. 

Ottawa,  Ont— The  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  of  Can. 
ada.  Limited,  23  Jordan  St.,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the 
reinforced  steel  contraict  on  an  ofBce  building  for  the  Dominion 
Loose  Leaf  Company,  Wellington  St.,  to  cost  $30,000;  The  At- 
lantic Terra  Cotta,  New  York  City,  have  been  awarded  the  terra 
cotta  contract;  Hooper  Brothers,  Elgin  and  Isabella  Sts.,  have 
been  awarded  the  cut  stone  contract;  The  ItaMan  Mosaic  and 
Marble  Company,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  terrazzo 
contract;  Duford,  Limited,  Ottawa,  have  been  awarded  the 
painting  and  glazing  contracts;  McCullum  Electric  Company, 
Ottawa,  have  been  awarded  the  electrical  wiring  contract; 
McFarlane  &  Douglas,  Ottawa,  have  been  awarded  the  roofing 
contract;  A.  Gauthier  &  Company,  Ottawa,  have  been  awarded 
the  plumbing  contract:  Doran  &  Devlin,  104  Sparks  St.,  are  the 
general  contractors:  Richards  &  Abra,  Booth  Building,  Sparks 
St.,  are  the  architects. 

Port  Arthur.  Ont. — The  General  Realty  Corporation  Company 
contemplates   the   erection  of  a   business  block,    to  cost  $60,000. 

Renfrew,  Ont. — Architect  B.  Evan  Parry,  Renfrew,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  business  block  for  the  Jamieson  Meat  Co.,  Ltd., 
to  cost  $15,000. 

Windsor,  Ont.— ArcMtects  Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank  of  To- 
ronto Chambers,  London,  have  prepared  plans  for  an  office 
building  for  the  Huron  &  Erie  Mortgage  Company,  London,  to 
cost  $50,000. 


CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  City  of  Hamilton  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  a  concrete  subway,  to  cost  $8,000:  E.  R.  Gray,  City  Hall, 
architect. 


CLUBS,    HOSPITALS,    THEATRES    AND    HOTELS. 

Byron,  Ont.^Hyatt  Brothers,  28a  Bgerton  St.,  London,  has 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
for  the  London  Health  Association,  to  cost  $75,000;  Watt  & 
Blackwell.   London,   are  the  architects. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  City  of  Hamilton  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  nurses'  home  Mountain  Park  Ave.,  to 
cost  $11,000:  T.  H.  Pratt,  20  .James  St.  North,  is  chairman  for 
the  hospital  board.  The  Board  of  Control  has  postponed  this 
project  until  a  later  date.  Tenders  for  heating,  plumbing  and 
wiring  are  being  called  for  by  Charlton  &  Co..  Clyde  Block 
Building,  for  the  sanitarium  building  for  the  Hamilton  Health 
Association,  to  cost  $50,000. 

Kingston.  Ont. — The  Arts  Building  of  Queen's  University  and 
upper  storey  of  Court  House  will  be  altered  and  converted  to 
accommodate  1,000  beds  for  the  soldiers:  Captain  W.  S.  Symons, 
22  Victoria  St.,    Ottawa,  Is  the   architect. 

Montreal,  Que. — The  Military  Hospital  Commission,  Drum- 
mond  Building,  will  erect  a  hospital  on  Drummond  St.,  St. 
George  Ward,  to  cost  $10,000.  Jacobs  &  Bell.  St.  Catherine  St. 
West,  will  erect  a  theatre  on  Grey  and  Buhner  Sts.,  to  cost 
$59,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Salvation  Army  will  make  alterations  to 
their  Training  College  on  Sherbourne  St.  for  hospital  purposes, 
to  cost  $7,000.  The  Women's  College  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 
125  Rusholme  Road,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
on  Rusholme  Road,  to  cost  $60,000;  Gordon  &  Helliwell.  Con- 
federation Life  Building,  are  the  architects.  Arcliitect  Geo.  B. 
Post,  New  York  City,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  hotel  for  the 
.A.nglo- American  Hotel  Company,  to  cost  $2,000,000;  W.  S.  Din- 
nick.   84  King  St.    East,   Toronto,    is  the  secretary. 

Windsor,  Ont. — The  work  on  a  club  house  for  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  has  been  postponed;  G.  Jacques  &  Company,  archi- 
tects. 


FIRE    LOSSES. 

Barrie.  Ont. — The  Board  of  Eldueation  school  at  Barrie  was 
destroyed    by    fire;    loss    $100,000. 

Campbellford,  Ont. — Dickson  Bridge  Company's  factory  was 
destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $60,000. 

Cayuga.  Ont. — John  Ranston's  grist  mill  was  destroyed  bv 
fire;  loss  $10,000. 

Charlottetown,  P.E.X. — The  town  of  Summerside  was  dam- 
aged by  fire;  loss  $325,000. 

Emsdale,  Ont. — J.  W.  MacDonald's  store  was  destroyed  by 
fire:  loss  $5,000. 

Fonthill.    Ont. — A.    McGlashan's   residence   was   destroyed   bv 

fire;   loss  $6,000. 

Halifax,  N.S.— Pickford  &  Black's  wharf  at  Halifax  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  National  Machinery  and  Supply  Co. '8. 
76  Wellington  street  north,  factory  was  destroyed  bv  fire:  loss 
$20,000. 

Manneheim.  Ont. — Eph.  Devitt's  barn  and  drive  sheds  were 
destroyed  by  fire:  loss  $3,000. 

Ottawa.  Ont.— The  Rolla  L.  Grain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Spruce  street 
printing  plnnt  was  destroyed   by  fire;   loss  $150,000. 

Peterboro,  Out. — The  Quaker  Oats  Companv's  Peterhoro  fac- 
tory was  destroyed  by  fire:   loss  $500,000. 

Port  Stanley,  Ont. — Stevens  Hartlip's  residence  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  loss  $2,000. 

Prince  Albert.  Sask. — Windsor  Hotel  %va8  destroyed  by  fire; 
OSS    $50,000. 


Prince  Albert.  Sask.— MacLeod  Co.,  Ltd.,  department  store 
was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $20,000  on  the  building,  and  on  the 
stock  $175,000. 

Rockland,  Ont.— The  Roman  Catholic  congregation  church 
at  Rockland  was  destroyed  by  fire;   loss  $100,000. 

Simcoe,  Ont.— The  Delhi  Mitt  Factory  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  loss  $20,000. 

Springfield,  Ont. — Mr.  Reichheld's  hotel  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  loss  $10,000. 

Stouftville,  Ont. — Todd  H  Cook's  warehouse  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  loss  $10,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  car  bams  of  the  Toronto  Railway  Com- 
pany, King  street  east,  were  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $100,000. 

Tullamore,  Ont. — The  rectory  of  the  Anglican  Church  was 
destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $2,500. 


IVIISCELLANEOUS. 

Cochrane,  Ont.— The  Frederick  House  and  Abitibi  Pulp  Wood 
Co.,  Cochrane,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  pulp  m'ill,  to  cost 
$150,000. 

Fort  William,  Ont. — The  Terminal  Elevator  Co.,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, contemplates  the  erection  of  a  grain  elevator,  to  cost 
$130,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont.— W.  H.  Yates,  Jr.,  244  Leeming  St.,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  ice-house  for  the 
Abso  Pure  Ice  Co.,  Barton  St.  East,  to  cost  $8,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont.— The  Salvation  Ai-my,  Rebecca  and  Humphrey 
Sts.,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  rescue  house,  to  cost  $25,000. 
T.  Ramsden,  Lister  Building,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter 
contract  in  a  garage  for  Thos.  Ramsey,  15  Market  Square,  to 
cost  $15,000;  R.  Isbister,  65  Hughson  St.,  has  been  awarded  the 
mason  contract,  and  are  also  the  general  contractors;  E.  B. 
Patterson,  143  Wentworth  St.  North,  is  the  architect.  The  City 
of  Hamilton  contemplates  the  erection  of  bath  houses,  to  cost 
$7,000. 

Kingston,  Ont. — The  Dominion  Government,  Ottawa,  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  limestone  mill  at  Kingston. 

London,  Ont. — Architect  J.  H.  Tramanhouser  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tem- 
ple Building,  Toronto,  have  prepared  plans  for  fiour  mills  for 
Hunt  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Talbot  St.  Soutti,  to  cost  $40,000. 

Montreal,  Que. — The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  are  con- 
structing a  plant  at  Montreal  for  repairing  freight  and  passen- 
ger cars;    it  is  estimated  to  cost  $700,000. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — C.  M.  Barter,  Main  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
is  the  architect  for  a  fire  hall  to  be  built  on  Walnut  and  Kitch- 
ener Sts.  by  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls,   to  cost  $20,000. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the 
construction  of  a  large  floating  drydock  at  Vancouver. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  City  of  Ottawa  will  erect  swimming  baths 
to  cost  $75,000.  The  City  of  Ottawa  will  erect  a  garbage  de- 
struction plant,  to  cost  $50,000.  Work  has  started  on  a  shop  for 
Mrs.  J.  de  St.  Denis  Lemoine,  505  Wilbrod  St.,  to  cost  $6,000. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Limited,  Walkerville,  have  been  awarded  the  reinforcing 
steel  contract  in  a  garage  for  the  Ottawa  Car  Co.,  Slater  St.,  to 
cost  $60,000;  Sutherland  &  Son,  216  Cooper  St.,  are  the  general 
contractors;    W.  E.   Noffke,   Plaza  Building,  is  the  architect. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. — Tlie  Hydro  Electric  Commission,  Univer- 
sity Ave.,  "Toronto,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  power  plant. 
J.  J.  Carrick.  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  pulp  mill,  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

Port  Stanley.  Ont. — ^M.  J.  Hogan,  Port  Burwell,  Ontario,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  a  breakwater 
for  the  Dominion  Government,  to  cost  $130,000. 

Stratford,  Ont.— Mcintosh  Granite  Co.,  1623  Yonge  St.,  To- 
ronto, have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  mausoleum  for  Dr.  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Fort  William,  to  cost 
$7,000;    J.   S.   Russell,  Gordon   Block,   StratfoiMl,   is  the  architect. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Architect  G.  W.  Gouinlock,  Temple  Building, 
is  preparing  plans  for  lavatories  for  the  National  Exhibition 
Board,  38  King  St.  East,  to  cost  $25,000.  R.  A.  L.  Gray  &  Co., 
85  York  St.,  has  been  awarded  the  wiring  and  fixture  contracts 
in  the  municipal  incinerator  on  Don  roadway  for  the  City  of 
Toronto.  Architects  Darling  &  Pearson,  2  Leader  Lane,  are 
preparing  plans  for  a  mausoleum  for  the  "Toronto  General  Bury- 
ing Ground  Trustees,  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto,  at 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemetei-y,   to  cost  $200,000. 

Welland.  Ont. — The  town  of  Welland  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fire  hall.  Wm.  Mitchell,  Welland,  Ontario,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  barracks  for 
the    Salvation    .\rmy.    to   cost    $4,000. 


PLANTS.    FACTORIES   AND   WAREHOUSES, 

Acton,  Ont. — J.  B.  Mackenzie.  Georgetown.  Ont.,  has  com- 
menced work  on  a  factor.v  for  the  Reliance  Shoe  Company,  To- 
ronto,   to   cost    $15,000. 

Belleville.  Ont. — The  Maple  Leaf  Tire  Company,  Belleville, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  an  addition   to  their  factory, 

Brantford,  Ont. — The  city  of  Brantford  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  filtering  and  chloriURting  plant;  T.  Harvey  Jones. 
City  Engineer. 

Cornwall,  Ont. — Anglin's.  Limited,  65  Victoria  street,  Mont- 
real, have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  factory  of  the  Canadian  Cotton  Co., 
28  Victoria  street,   Montreal,   to  cost  $30,000. 
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Orimaby.  Ont.— The  Metal  Craft  Company.  Grlm»by,  contem- 
plate" the  erection  of  a  factory,  to  co.t  112.000. 

Oueh.h.  Ont.-Rundlc  &  Son,  Clark  street,  have  been  award- 
ed the  n?i.on  contract  In  the  factory  of  the  Dalyte  Lamp  Co 
Lid  Guelph.  to  coBt  115.000;  Geo  Walker  32  Tlltany  Btreet  hag 
beeii  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  Frank  &  Shuett.  »2  Alac- 
dSSSu  rt^eef  have  been  awarded  the  eheet  metal  and  Iron  worli 
contrkcta;  \V.  A.  Mahoney,  73  Quebec  atreet  west.  Is  the  archi- 
toot 

Hamilton.  Ont.— The  Desmond -Ste|>hen  Co.,  44  Market  street, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  on  Market  street. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— Architects  Track  &  Perrlne.  Lumsden  Build- 
in*  Toronto  are  preparlntf  plans  for  a  factory  for  the  Canadian 
Westlnghouse  Company,  to  cost  JSO.OOO.  The  work  on  the  addl- 
Uon  t"  the  factory  of  the  American  Car  <^°>"P^ny  ,?"''  ""»  P--"- 
ceed  until  after  the  war;  the  addition  will  cost  125.000.  H.  C. 
Oummo.  15  Tuckett  St..  has  been  »«J?'-ded  the  general  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  for  C.  Miles.  95  King  St.  East, 
to  cost  $5,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont.-W.  H.  Cooper.  Clyde  Block,  has  been  award- 
ed the  mason  contract  In  the  factory  of  the  Tallman  Brass 
and  Metal  Co..  to  cost  $50,000;  J.  C.  Boswell.  140  Wellington 
street,  has  been  awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts; 
J  E  RIddell  14  Ferguson  avenue  north,  has  been  awarded  the 
roon'ng  contract;  E.  Goodall.  96  Aikman  avenue.  4s  the  general 
contractor;  Stewart  &  WItton,  7  Hughson  street,  are  the  archi- 
tects W.  H.  Yates.  Jr..  24  Leeming  street,  has  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  ice  storage  plant  for 
the  Abso-Pure  Ice  Co..  Barton  street  east,  to  cost  $8,000. 

Hickson.  Ont.— Jencks  .Machine  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  Installation  of  the 
boilers  and  stack  In  the  factory  of  the  Canadian  Milk  Products 
Ltd..  Mall  Building,  Toronto,  to  cost  $15,000;  McKinney,  Wood- 
stock.  Ont..    has   been   awarded   the    general   contract. 

Kincardine.  Ont.— J.  B.  Watson.  Princess  street,  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  factory,   to  cost  $50,000. 

Kitchener.  Ont.— The  Woelfle  Shoe  Company  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  factory,  to  cost  $10,000;  Chas.  Cowan,  Victoria 
St.,  is  the  architect. 

Lindsay,  Ont.— Rhys  WilHams.  Lindsay,  Ont.,  have  been 
awarded  the  concrete  and  brick  work  contracts  in  a  cold  stor- 
age plant  for  Flavelle.  Limited.  Kent  street,  to  cost  $60,000; 
G.  M.  Miller  &  Co..  93  Yonge  street.  Toronto,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

London,  Ont.— Kentchersed  &  Rolls,  Kansas  City,  have  pur- 
chased a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  broom  factory  at  London. 
to  cost  $75,000. 

New  Toronto,  Ont. — FIddes  &  Hogarth,  122  King  street  east, 
have  been  awarded  the  heating  contract  In  tihe  factory  for  the 
Dominion  Abrasive  Wheel  Company,  to  cost  $65,000;  Toms  Con- 
struction Co..  Kent  Building,  Toronto,  are  the  general  con- 
tractors. 

New  Toronto,  Ont. — Purdy-Mansell.  Limited,  63  Albert  street. 
Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  plumbing  contract  in  the  fac- 
tory for  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  Limited.  152 
SImcoe  street,  to  cost  $750,000;  Dominion  Construction  Company. 
152  Simcoe  street,  are  the  general  contractors;  W.  D.  Spengler, 
152  SImcoe  street.   Is  the  engineer. 

Ottawa,  Ont.— Culhbertson  &  Clark,  143  Hawthorne  street, 
have  commenced  work  on  a  factory  on  Hinton  avenue,  for  the 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.,  Ottawa,  to  cost  $9,500;  Richards  & 
Abra,   126   Sparks  street,   are   the   architects. 

Owen  Sound.  Ont. — The  Keenen  Woodenware  Co.,  Owen 
Sound,  will  erect  an  addition  to  their  factory,  to  cost  $15,000. 

Owen  Sound.  Ont. — The  Northern  Bolt,  Screw  and  Wire  Co., 
Ltd..  Owen  Sound.  Ont..  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  keg  mill 
and   factory  addition;  J.  M.   Kilbourn,  president. 

Quartslno.  Ont.— The  Colonial  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
Quartsino.  Ont.,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  sulphite  plant. 

Smith's  Falls.  Ont. — The  Canadian  Cooperage  Co.,  Smith's 
Falls,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory,  to  cost  $20,000; 
F.   F.  Kessel,   manager. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. — ^Architects  Denison  &  Stephenson,  18 
King  street  west.  Toronto,  have  prepared  plans  for  an  addition 
to  the  factory  of  Kinleth  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  to  cost 
$6,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — ^Work  has  started  on  alterations  to  freight 
ofllces  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  to  cost  $6,500.  Jackson  & 
Lewis,  contractors.  Bell  Telephone  Building,  have  received  ten- 
ders for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  for  Cassldy's,  Ltd.,  51  St. 
Paul  St.  West.  Montreal,  to  cost  $90,000;  MacVicar  &  Heriot. 
104  Union  Ave,.   Montreal,   are   the  architects. 

Toronto.  Ont.^T.  Pringle  &  Sons,  Excelsior  Life  Building, 
have  received  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  and  gar- 
age for  Clarkson-Jones  Estate.  Sun  Life  Building,  to  cost  $18,- 
000.  The  Toronto  Furnace  and  Crematory  Co..  llHi  King  street 
east,  have  been  awarded  the  heating  contract  in  the  addition 
to  the  factory  of  the  National  Electric  and  Heating  Company. 
544  Queen  street  west,  to  cost  $5,000;  L.  E.  Dowling.  167  Yonge 
street,  is  the  general  contractor.  Jas.  Hicks.  144  Montrose 
avenue,  has  been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  the  factory 
of  the  Dominion  Machinery  Co..  110  Church  street,  to  cost 
$7,000;  A.  B.  Ormsby.  48  Abell  street,  have  been  awarded  the 
skylight  and  metal  sash  contracts.  Geo.  R.  Baker,  37  Lappln 
avenue,  has  been  awarded  the  plumbing  and  heating  contracts 
in  the  store  and  warehouse  for  H.  H.  Williams.  38  King  street 
east,  Toronto,  to  cost  $30,000;  W.  R.  McGlffon  Co.,  Ltd..  54 
Roncesvalles  avenue,  have  been  awarded  the  carpenter  con- 
tract; G.  W.  Wood,  613  Manning  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the 
mason  contract;  C.  J.  Gibson.  51  Y'onge  street,  is  the  architect. 
Wetland.  Ont.— Ryan  &  Gardiner.  Main  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  the  plant  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Limited. 

Whdtby,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Tractor  Companv  contemplates 
the  erection   of  a   factory,   to  cost   $60,000, 


has  received  tenders  for  completion  of  the  pul>iic  Ijuildlng  at 
Three   Rivers.   P.Q. 

Preston.  Ont. — John  Hayman  &  Song,  482  Wellington  street, 
London,  have  commenced  work  on  an  addition  to  the  Hydro 
station  for  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission.  Toronto,  to  cost 
$10,000. 

Tillsonburg,  Ont. — The  Hydro-Electric  Commission  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  power  station  at  Tillsonburg.  to  cost 
$15,000. 

Welland,  Ont. — The  Hydro- Electric  Commission  have  re- 
ceived tenders  for  tlie  erection  of  a  transformer  station  at  Wel- 
land. to  cost  $50,000. 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS   AND   STATIONS. 

Gait.  Ont. — The  Hydro-Electric  Commission  are  preparing 
plans  for  an  addition  to  their  station  on  Dickson  street.  Robert 
Elliott,   superintendent. 

Ottawa,  Ont.— R.   C.   Desrochers,    Secretary  of  Public  Works. 


RESIDENCES,    STORES    AND    FLATS, 

Hamilton,  Ont.— Architect  IC.  B.  Patterson.  Wentworth  St. 
North,  has  prepared  plans  to  convert  a  store  into  an  apartment 
house,  to  cost  $5,000;  Ed.  Mathews,  221  John  St.  North,  Is  the 
owner. 

Oakville.  Ont. — The  Canadian  Engineering  and  Contracting 
Company  are  excavating  for  a  residence  for  W.  F.  ICaton.  on 
Ravensclltfe  Ave.,  to  cost  $40,000:  Munro  &  Mead.  34  Hughson 
St..  are  the  architects. 

Renfrew.  Ont. — Wm.  Hastings,  Renfrew,  has  been  awarded 
the  plumbing  and  heating  contract  in  the  stores  and  apartments 
for  John  Mitchell,  to  cost  $20,000;  G.  T.  Moore,  Renfrew,  has 
t)cen  awarded  the  general  contract;  B.  Evan  Parry,  is  the 
architect. 

ThornhiU,  Ont. — The  Board  of  Control  of  Toronto  ha.s  sent  a 
project  on  to  the  Olty  Council  for  approval  that  fireproof  cot- 
tages for  bovs  should  be  built  at  the  Men's  Industrial  Farm: 
they   will   cost   $75,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Work  has  commenced  on  a  pair  of  residences 
for  W.  A.  Scott,  126  Mutual  St..  on  Victoria  Ave.,  to  cost  $7,000; 
P.  H.  Finney.  79  Adelaide  St.  E..  is  the  architect.  L.  E.  Dow- 
ling. 167  Yonge  St.,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  store  on  Yonge  St.  for  Mr.  Powell.  380  Yonge 
St..  to  cost  $6,000.  The  Board  of  Control  has  sent  a  project  on 
to  the  City  Council  for  approval  that  fireproof  cottages  for  girls 
should  be  built  at  the  Women's  Industrial  Farm:  they  wil  Icjst 
$75,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — R.  M.  Leslie.  1027  Gerrard  St.  Kast.  has  been 
awarded  the  hot  water  heating  contract  in  the  residence  of 
Chas.  Bully,  119  Dinnlck  Crescent,  on  Pembroke  St..  to  cost 
$5,000;  Mr.  McConnell.  Cosgrave  Building,  is  the  architect. 
W.  H.  Addison,  801  Carlaw  Ave.,  has  been  awarded  the  plaster- 
ing contract  in  a  residence  for  A.  A.  Thompson.  88  Warren 
Road;  Thos.  Lunn,  Toronto,  has  been  awarded  the  painting 
contract;  Edwards  &  Edwards.  18  Toronto  St.,  are  the  archi- 
tects. Kerr  &  Martin.  25  Howland  Ave.,  have  been  awarded  the 
general  contract  in  the  residence  of  J.  A.  Trehilcock.  153'/2 
Oueen  St.  West,  to  cost  $6,000;  W.  Bredln  Galbraith.  Traders 
Bank  Building,  is  the  architect. 

Walkervllle,  Ont.— The  Border  City  Supply  Company,  5  Pitt 
St.  West.  Windsor.  Ontario,  have  received  tenders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  residence  for  H.  F.  Metcalfe,  Kingston  Business  Col- 
lege,  Kingston,   Ontario,    to  cost   $5,000. 

Windsor.  Ont. — Work  has  commenced  on  a  residence  for 
Winter.  Wiillam-son  &  Little.  Pitt  St.  West.  Windsor,  to  cost 
$5,000. 

. ■  ♦  ■ 

SCHOOLS,    COUUEGES    AND    CHURCHES. 

Creemore.  Ont. — The  by-law  authorizing  bonds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  to  cost  $16,000  at  Creemore  was  upheld  by  the 
court. 

Creemore,  Ont. — H.  M.  Coshett.  secretary  of  the  Public  School 
Board,  will  call  for  tenders  Shortly  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
at  Creemore,   to  cost  $16,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — John  Milburn.  22  William  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  geneial  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  church  for 
the  Roumanian  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  to  cost  $3,000.  .Archi- 
tect Gordon  Button.  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  will  call  for 
tenders  about  February  1st  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the 
Adelaide  Hoodless  School.   Maple  avenue,   to  cost  $40,000. 

McGregor,  Ont. — The  School  Boards  No.  8  Anderson  and  No. 
11  Colchester  have  abandoned  the  project  of  the  erection  of  a 
school  to  cost  $10,000;  G.  Jacques  &  Co.,  5  Sandwich  street 
west,  Windsor,  are  the  architects. 

McGregor,  Ont.— Architects  G.  Jacques  &  Co..  Pensular 
Security  Building.  Chatham  street  west,  Windsor,  are  prepar- 
ing new  plans  for  a  school,  to  cost  $7,000:  A.  J.  Barnars.  Mc- 
Gregor,  is  the  secretary  for  the   School   Board. 

Preston,  Ont. — The  Methodist  congregation  contemplates  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  their  Sunday  school,  to  cost  $15,000; 
Rev.   D.    A.   Walker,    pastor. 

St.  John,  N.B.— Architect  H.  Claire  Mott.  St.  John.  N.B., 
has  received  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building 
at   Glen   Falls,    Coldbrook,    N.B. 

Swansea,  Ont. — The  Dickie  Construction  Co..  Ryrie  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  for  the  Morningside  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  cost  $30,000;  J.  M.  Jeffrey,  care  of  Sharp  &  Brown,  18  Well- 
ington street  east,  Toronto,  is  the  architect. 

Tweed.  Ont. — McKelvey  &  Birch,  69  Brock  street.  Kingston, 
have  been  awarded  the  plumbing  and  heating  contract  in  a 
school  for  the  Board  of  Education,  to  cost  $20,000:  A.  Mac. 
Pherson,  Toronto,  has  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  con- 
tract; Houston  Company,  Limited.  Tweed,  are  the  general  con- 
tractors; Ellis  &  Ellis,  Manning  Chambers,  Toronto,  are  the 
architects. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Board  of  Education,  263  College  street, 
has  purchased  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Glenholme  and  Earnsclifte 
avenue,  tor  the  erection  of  a  school,  to  cost  $100,000;  W.  C. 
Wilkinson,   secretary.. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Board  of  Education  contemplates  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  Perth  Avenue  School,  to  cost  $60,000. 
R.  Chaikley  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  34  Victoria  street,  have  been  awarded 
the  mason  contract  on  the  addition  to  Orde  Street  School,  to 
cost  $'70,000;  Concrete  Construction  Company  have  been  award- 
ed the  reinforced  concrete  contract;  Frank  Armstrong,  rear  89 
Oak  street,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  Beaver 
&  Co.,  62  Winchester  street,  have  been  awarded   the  plastering 
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.■i,jiti-;iot;  U.  Al.  Howe  ^V:  Co..  .-in  .Vtkiiis  iiveiiucs  have  l)eeii 
awarded  the  sheet  metal  and  loofiiig  contracts;  Canada  Orna- 
mental Iron  Co.,  88  River  street,  have  been  awarded  the  orna- 
mental Iron  contract;  J.  I'hinnemore,  rear  367  Dupont  .street, 
ha.s  been  awarded  the  paintlnR  and  Blazing  contracts;  Fred 
Armstrong  Co..  1-imited,  27:i  Uucen  street  west,  have  been 
awarded  the  plumbing,  electric  wirinK.  heating  and  ventilation 
contracts;  Johnson  Temperature  Kegulating  Compan.v.  118 
Adelaide  street  west,  have  been  awarded  the  heat  regulator 
svstem  contract;  Canada  Gla.ss.  Mantel  and  Tile  Company,  45 
Richmond  .street,  have  been  awarded  the  terrazzo  floors  con- 
tract. 


THE     MODERN     INDUSTRIAL     BUILDING. 

i;.\    JOdwiinl    H.    I'mnani. 

The  general  improvement  in  .\merican  arehiteclure  is  easily 
apparent  in  the  construction  ol'  tiie  modern  industrial  building. 
Careful  study  of  proportion  and  deeor.ative  treatment  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  the  l)leaU.  barren  waste  of 
the  cheapest  nuiterial  olitainabie  belongs  to  the  past.  The  faic- 
torv  l)uiilriing  of  to-dav.  while  strictly  utilitarian,  is  built  on  the 
liriiiciple  that  eeonomv  is  not  of  necessity  limited  lo  a  saving 
m  initial  cost.  The  aesthetic  aiipeal  is  considered,  and  even  m 
instances  of  Siiartan  simplicity  the  crude  and  unsightly  are 
carefnll.\    avoided.  ,       ,  ,       »        . 

There  i.s  some  excuse  for  the  old-time  ramshackle  structures. 
Imilding  materials  were  not  on  a  par  with  those  in  vogue  to-day 
and  selection  was  limited.  .Steel  construction  was  in  its  infanc>, 
reinforced  concrete  was  unknown  and  architectural  terra  cotta 
had  not  reached  its  present  development  as  a  practical  as  well 
as  an  ornamental  structund  material.  Hollow  tile  and  stucco 
were  not  even  dreams.     Even   brick  had  not  its  present  flexible 

^'^'^That'   tiie    spirit    was    willing    is    attested    by    the    oocasional 
presence   of  a    microscopic   garden   or   iv>-   covered   oln^is  ^t"^'^,^ 
awav  in  the  middle  of  a  waste  of  coiil  trestles.  Iioiler  houses  and 
long     low,    dingv    l>uildings    covered    witih    soot    and    du.st.       ine 
attractive  apprwu'h.  while  not  totally  lacking,   was  unusual. 

Ilndoiihtedlv  steel  construction  has  liad  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  changed  conditions.  Large,  heavy  piers  that  shut  out 
suniiight  and  air  have  no  part  in  recent  con.struction.  and  the 
factory  lavilding  is  frequently  a  mere  skeleton  enclosed  m  steel 
sasiied   windows.  .  ,  ,     ,       ^, 

The  modern  |H>iicv  of  publicity  is  largely  accountable  for  tlie 
improvement.  Situated  by  railroads,  as  most  factories  naturally 
are  there  is  an  excellent  chance  of  prepo.ssessing  the  thousands 
tha't  pass  dailv  in  favor  of  an  Miticle  that  is  manutactuTed  in  a 
clean,  well-lighted,  sunny  Imilding.  Clothes  do  not  make  the 
man  but  we  are  certainly  more  favorably  impressed  by  a  clean 
shirt  than  by  a  dirty  one  with  frayed  cuffs,  and  the  .same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  buildings. 

There  are  other  rea.sons  more  practical,  perhaps,  but  equally 
intangible;  reasons  that  have  to  do  with  the  hackneyed  and 
over-used  woixls,  "psvohologv"  and  "efflciency,"  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  clean,  attractive,  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
building  keeps  the  workman  more  alert  mentally,  more  satisfied. 
and  less  inclined  to  listen  to  the  malcontent  and  the  agitator. 
He  is  healthier,  happier,  and  his  efflciency  increases  automatic- 
ally. 

The  large  number  of  food  product  buildings  condemned  as 
unsanitary  some  years  ago  has  foived  a  marked  improvement 
in  buildings  of  this  character.  The  best-known  tirms  have  made 
cleanliness  a  visible  asset.  An  interesting  example,  and  one  in 
which  many  materials  are  used  in  a  supplementar.x-  wa.v.  is  the 
Sheffield  Farms  dairy.  The  three-story  elevation  of  the  main 
building  is  a  reinforced  concrete  frame  covered  with  a  veneer 
of  lustrous  glazed  white  architectural  terra  cotta,  a  combination 
which  is  practically  indestructilnle.  The  terra  cotta  protects 
the  concrete  from  fire  and  weather,  offers  little  foothold  for  soot 
or  dirt,  and  is  very  easily  oleaned  down  with  soap  and  water. 
In  this  instance  advantage  is  also  taken  of  the  decorative  pos- 
sibilities of  architectural  terra  cotta;  the  name  panels  are  raised 
in  white  against  backgrounds  of  green,  tiie  lieystones  of  the 
window  aixjhes  show  a  conventional  milk  lx)ttle  in  white  against 
green,  and  the  large  cartouches  under  the  t'omice  are  in  the 
shape  of.  a  cow's  head  executed  in  the  natural  colors  of  the 
Jersey  cow.  Surely  an  appropriate  form  of  decoration!  Instead 
of  the  usual  pressed  metajl  the  paneils  between  the  window 
courses  are  of  light  green  glazed  terra  cotta.  The  super.struc- 
ture  is  of  common  brick  covered  with  thin  cement  stucco  arti- 
ficially jointed  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  lower  stories.  The 
walls  of  the  large  lx)ttllng  room,  four  stories  high,  are  also  of 
lustrous  glazed  white  terra  cotta,  and.  if  necessary,  can  be 
cleaned  down  with  a  hose.  Bottling  is  done  by  the  gravity  sys- 
tem. The  milk  is  hoisted  to  the  top  and  comes  out  in  sealed 
l>ottles  at  the  deliver.v  ileveil. 

One  of  tiie  most  usual  forms  of  the  industrial  building  is  the 
unadorned  fra'nie  of  reinforced  concrete.  Properly  constructed, 
its  durability  and  efficiency  are  beyond  <iuestion,  and  its  strong, 
simple  lines  and  uniform  gray  color  give  an  impression  of  solid 
w"ortli  and  not  infrequently  an  impression  of  wihat  might  lie 
called  rugged  digni't>'  or  grim  beauty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
impression  of  mass  is  misleading,  for  the  i>iers  are  usuuUy  very 
slender  to  permit  maximum  window  sjiace.  and  a  multitude  of 
large  windows  more  than  anything  else  is  the  unfailing  sign  of 
a  thoroughly  up-to-the-minute  factory.  One  very  real  advan- 
tage of  reinforced  concrete  is  ^that  it  is  a  rapid  form  of  construc- 
tion. 

lirick  always  has  and  .always  will  hold  its  own  as  one  of  the 
nwst  popular  building  materials  for  industrial  buildings,  and 
brick  to-da.v  is  a  far  more  adaptable  material  than  it  ever  was 
before.  A  monotonous  even  red  used  to  be  tlie  one  aim.  and  off- 
color  brick  were  sold  as  "seconds."  Almost  a  complete  alK>ut- 
face  in  this  particular  is  an  indication  of  the  improved  public 
taste.  Uriels  of  uneven  shade  have  become  so  popular  that 
manufacturers  are  specializing  along  this  line.  Pattern  work 
in  brick-laying  has  come  into  vogue,  and  instead  of  the  smooth- 
faced brick  of  other  yeai-s  man.v  rugged  textures  have  been 
introduced  and  have  met  witli  immediate  favor.  ,V  bricli  fac- 
tor.v  to-da.v  nia.v  express  the  highest  t.\'pe  of  architecture  and 
at  the  same  time  be  practical  and   thoroughly  economical. 

Just  as  the  war  has  affected  every  other  line  of  endeavor  this 
year,  it  has  had  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  erection  of  factories. 
The  most  apparent  effect  is  one  of  stimulation;  many  factories 
of  many  kinds  are  cropping  up  all  over  the  countr.v,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  war,  but  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
war  to  dispose  of  their  output.  For  that  rea.son  a  large  number 
of  them  are  little  more  than  temporary,  and  erected  as  an  in- 
vestment with  the  greatest  haste  and  in  the  cheapest  possiWe 
way  in  order  that  the  returns  upo\)  the  investment  may  be 
immediate  and  generous.     This  necessity  and  the  prolTability  of 


(-lo.siiiK  down  ;t(  llu'  »-ml  of  tlie  war  liav*:  '.-aused  a  mu.sti-r(j4jjn 
growth  of  flims.v  shacks  with  one  seemingly  dxirable  feature,  the 
high   fence  that  surrounds   them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  money  that  these  makeshift  factories 
have  brought  in  has  undoubtedly  enabled  man;,-  firms  to  erect 
modern  plants  for  the  profluction  of  materials  that  are  staple  in 
normal  times. 

.\nd  there  is  another  direct  result  of  the  war.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  manufacture  a  number  of  nrodiKts  that  formerlv  were 
Imported,  and  tlie  great  majority  of  the.^e  adojited  industries 
will  Ijecpme  permanent  naturalized  residents.  Kach  one  must 
be  housed,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  present  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  good  industrial  construction  will  be  ajiplied 
witii    excellent    r*'sults. — ".\merican    .\rclrtect.'" 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Bnildinjjs 
Featured  in  This  Issue 

Building,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Ltd.,  Factory,  Kodak  HelghU, 
Toronto,   Ont. 

Contractors,  Deakin  Construction  Co.,    I^td..  Montreal.  Que. 

r.rick,  iledina  Shale  lirick  Co..  Streetsville,  Out.;  Don  Valley 
lirick   \\'orks,   Toronto.    Ont. 

lioilers,   Babcock   &   Willcox,   Toronto. 

Iioiler  Feed,    Pum|).   Blake   Knowles,   Toionto. 

Cabinet  and   Woodwork.    H.    W.    Svvitzer.    Toronto, 

Cement.   Canada  Cement  Co.,   l.,td.,   Toronto. 

Concrete    Work.    Deakin   Con.struction  ('o..    Ltd.,    Montreal,   line. 

Cranes,    Northern   Crane  Works.    Ltd.,    Walkerville. 

Chimneys,   Custodis  Co..    Toronto. 

Concrete   Piles,    .\lc.\rthur  Concrete   Pile  Co.,    New    York. 

Conveyors,    Lamson   Co.,   Toronto. 

Air  Washers,   Canailian  Buffalo  Forge  Co..   Ltd..  Kitchener. 

Coal   Scale,   Richardson   Scale  Co.,   Bridgeburg. 

Klevators.    Otis-Feiisom   Co.,    l.,t<l.,   Toronto. 

Fire  Alarm   System.    I'urdy   Mansell   Co.,    Ltd.,   Toronto. 

Fire  Doors,   H.    H.   Orinsby  .t  Co..   Ltd..   Tonmto. 

Fire    Hose.    Dunlop    Rublier  Co.,    Ltd. 

Fire  I'umj).  A.   R.   Williams  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd.,   Toronto. 

Floor  Covering.   H.    H.   Symmes  &  Brother.  Montreal.  Qu(>. 

Fittings  and   Valves.  Jenkins   liros.,   Ltd. 

(laskets,    Howe   ^-    Bassett.    Rochester.   N.V. 

(ilas.s.   Pilkington    Bros.   (Jlass  Co..   Ltd..   Toronto.   Ont. 

Hardware,    Vale   *.-   Towne   Co..   St.   Catharines. 

Hollow  Tile,   National  Hollow  Tile  (;o..   Toronto. 

liuHUlatioii,     Xrmstrong  Cork   and  Insulation   Co.,   Toronto. 

Inter-Phone    System.    Stromberg-C^arlson    ^;lectric    t'o.,    Toronto. 

Ice  Machinery.  Canadian  Ice  .\lachinerv  Co.,  Btd.,  Toronto. 

Kitchen  Ftensils  and  lOquipment,  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Toronto. 

-Metal  Cornice,   Douglas  Bros.,  I^td.,   Toronto. 

Marble,   Canada  «la.ss  Mantles  and  Tile  Co.,   Ltd..   Toronto 

Plumbing,   Purdy,   Mansell  &   Co.,  Ltd.,   Toronto. 

Plaster  Work,  Deakin  Con.struction  Co.,   Ltd.,  ilontreal.  Que. 

Preservative  Wood.  Dominion  I'aving  and  Contracting  Co.,  To- 
ronto. 

Paints,  Interior,  Sherwin-Williams  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto;  Ex- 
terior. Trussed  Concrete  Co.,  Stone-Tex.,  Toronto;  Cold 
Water,  A.  Ramsay  &  Son.   Montreal.  Que. 

Packing.  Oarlock  Packing  Co..   Toronto. 

I'ower  .Machinery,  I'rime  ilovers,  John  Inglis  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto; 
Motors.  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Pumps. 
Fairbanks  Jlorse  Canadian  Co..  Ltd.,   Toronto. 

Refrigeration  Machinery,  Canadian  Ice  Machinerv  Co.,  Ltd  To- 
ronto. 

Refrigerator  Doors,  John  Hillock  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Radiators,  Taylor-Forbes.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Refrigeration  Kquipment.  Canadian  Ice  Machinerv  Co..  Ltd.. 
Toronto. 

Reinforcements.   Steel  Co.   of  Canada.    Ltd..   Hamilton.   Ont. 

Roofing.   Tar  and  Gravel.    Douglas   liros,    lAd..   Toronto 

Steel  Reinforcing,  Steel  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Hamilton 

Steel  Testing,   R.  W.   Hunt  .14  Co.,   Ltd.,   .Vlontreal,   Que. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel,  Standard  Steel  Construction  Co.  Ltd. 
Wetland. 

Smoke  Flue  and  Breech.  Toronto   iron    Works,  Ltd.,   Toronto 

Sprinkler  Kquipment,    Purd.v.  Mansell  &   Co..   Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Tanks,   Poison    Iron    Works.    Ltd..    Toronto. 

Testing,  Canadian  Inspection  and  Testing  Laboratories  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Toronto. 

Wood  Treating.  Dominion   Paving  and  Contracting  Co..  Toronto 
Water  Heater,   Sims  Water  Heater  Co.,   Toronto. 
Water  Softener.  Kennicott  Water  Softener  Co..   New   York. 
J..andscape  .Architects.  Harries  &  Hall.   Bay  street,  Toronto. 

*      *      * 

Building,  Christie.  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Factory  and  Office  Build- 
ing,  Toronto,  Ont. 

.Vrchitects.  Spicnii   .v;-   Rolph.   Toronto,  out. 

lOngineers,  Jennings  ,St  Ross,  Toi'onto. 

Brick,  Plain,  .lohn  Price.  Toronto;  Fancy,  Don  Vallev  lirick 
Works.  Ltd.,  Toionto;  Knameled.  Scott,  Hannnond  .'4  I'ratt, 
Toronto. 

Ca.sements  and  Window  Construction.  Henrv  Hope  &  Sons  Ltd 
Toronto. 

Concrete  Work,  .lennings  &   Ross.   Toronto. 

Klectric  Fixtures.    K.   F.   W.   Saiisburv,   Toronto. 

Electric  Wiring  and  -Vpparatus,  E.   F.   W.  Saiisburv.  Toronto. 

Expanded  Metal,  Clarence   W.  Noble,  Toronto. 

Fire  .Alarm  System.   K.   F.   W.   Sali.sbui  v.  Toronto. 

Fire  Doors,  -A.    li.  Ormsliy  &  Co.,   Ltd..  Toronto. 

Fire  E.scapes.  McGregor  .<•   -Mclntyre,   Ltd..  Toronto. 

Glass,   Con.solidated   Plate  Gla.ss   Co..    Ltd..    Toronto. 

Ornamental  Iron,   .McGregor  *t  Mclntyre,  I.,td.,  Toronto. 

Plaster  Work,  .lennings  &  Ross,  Toronto. 

Itoiiling,  H.  Williams  &  Co..  Toronto. 

Screens,  Higgiiis  Mfg.   Co.,  Toronto. 

Sprinkler  Kquipment,  AV.  J.  McGuire,  Ltd.,   Toronto. 

Stone,  Geo.  Oakley  &  Sons. 

.Structural  Iron  and  Steel,  McGregor  &  Mclntyre.    Ltd..  Toronto. 

Tile,  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Toronto. 

A'aults.  J.  &  J.  Taylor,  Ltd..  Tonmto. 

Water  Tank,  Des  Moishes  Bridge  and  Iron  t^o.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Weather  Strip,  Higgin   Mfg.   Co.,  Toronto. 

Contractors   (general).  Jennings  &   Ross,   Toronto. 
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CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


Eureka  Water  Pumps  and  Syttems. — The  Hluhop-Babcock 
liecker  t'oinpany.  t'leveland.  Ohio,  have  IsHued  (TataloKue  B33. 
It  cieKiTlbes  In  detail  the  various  systenis  they  manufacture. 
The  Kureka  ByBtemH  are  complete,  ooverlns  pumpH  and  Hj-stemn 
which  are  o|>eraled  hy  electric  motarH.  Kasoline  or  kerosene  en- 
Klnes,  city  water  pressure,  or  hy  hand,  enahlln^  water  to  be 
pumped  fiom  any  source  and  delivered  wherever  desired.  Ca- 
paclt.v  details  and  other  tabular  informatJon  Is  given.  Copies 
can  be  had  on  appllcHtloii. 

PecMar't  Saino  Fire  Door.— This  book  describes  a  product 
that  Is  claimed  to  be  radically  different  from  any  fire  door  here- 
tofore known.  The  National  F'lre  Protection  Association  de- 
mand that  tire  doors  meet  certain  requirements,  and  apparent- 
ly these  have  been  amply  accompillshed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  these  doors.  A  description  coverhiK  the  six  types  made,  cuts 
and  Illustrations,  haixlware  requli-ed.  and  blue  prints,  are  'in- 
cluded In  this  book.  It  is.  In  fact,  as  compQete  an  edition  of  Its 
kind  as  we  have  liad  The  pleasure  of  reviewing  for  some  time. 
By  addressing  the  Pedlar  People,  Ltd.,  at  any  of  their  numerous 
branohes  this  book  may  be  olitaineil 

Britiih  Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingle*  is  the  title  of  an  Inter- 
esthiK  booklet  issued  by  the  British  Columbia  Government.  It 
is  well  known  thr-jughout  the  continent  that  British  Columbia 
shingles  are  the  highest  grade  shingles  manufactured,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  cedar  reaches  its  best  development  In  British  Col- 
umbia. The  best  methods  of  laying,  the  right  nails  to  use,  how 
to  use  them,  the  reliabiUtv  and  economy  of  them,  are  all  dealt 
with  in  this  booklet,  and  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
promoting  their  use  adds  foix-e  to  the  argument  that  interpro- 
vlncial  commerce  and  trade  should  be  encouraged  to  the  best 
ot  our  ability.  By  addressing  the  British  Columbia  Lumber 
Commissioner,  Excelsior  Life  Building,  Toronto,  Ont.,  this  and 
other  valuable  Information  may  be  procured. 

The  Webiter  Vacuum  Syatem  of  Steam  Heating  is  the  title 
of  a  profusely  Illustrated  and  attractively  bound  ninety-six  page 
catalogue  Just  Issued  by  Darling  Bros..  Ltd.,  Montreal.  It  de- 
scribes the  pi-ogress  of  the  firm  during  the  past  twenty-eight 
\"ear8  in  relation  to  the  development  of  heating  systems  and  the 
effect  of  a  close  study  and  the  application  of  engineering  prin- 
ciples towards  bringing  to  its  present  state  of  efflclency  the 
vacuum  system  of  steam  heating  and  the  vaiious  accessory 
appaj-atus  which  they  produce.  It  further  contains  many  pages 
of  valuable  Information  illustrated  with  drawings  on  the  Instal- 
lation of  the  Webster  .System,  besides  describing  this  systeim 
and  giving  typical  Installations.  Views  are  given  throughout 
the  catalogue  of  various  Canadian  buildings  in  which  the  Web- 
ster System  Is  installed,  which  include  some  of  the  largest  office 
buildings,  hotels,  public  institutions,  factories,  apartment  houses, 
and  private  residences  in  Canada.  (Jther  Webster  Systems  are 
described,  including  the  Webster' Pres-co  Vacuum  System,  the 
Webster  Hydro  Pneumatic  System,  the  Webster  Hydro  Vacuum 
Control  System,  and  the  Webster  Modulation  System.  Feed 
Water  Heaters  are  dllustrated  and  described,  as  well  as  other 
special  apparatus  relating  to  control  and  efflclency.  This  cata- 
logue should  be  In  the  hands  ot  every  architect  and  engineer  of 
Canada,  and  a  card  mentioning  "Construction"  will  result  in  a 
copy  being  sent. 

Planning  and  Specifying  Interior  Lighting Illumination  from 

Concealed  Sources  is  the  most  comprehensive  publication 
on  lighting  that  has  yet  come  to  hand.  Dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
this  Important  subject,  no  facts  or  points  of  interest  have  been 
overlooked.  With  this  data  at  his  command  the  architect  or 
illuminating  engineer  can  design  his  own  fixtures  to  harmonize 
with  the  specific  interior,  and  be  assured  that  the  illumination 
will  be  ample  in  quantity,  perfect  in  quality,  and  the  combined 
artistic  and  lighting  effect  entirely  in  accord  with  the  general 
period  or  scheme  of  decoration. 

Scientifically  designed  X-ray  eye  comfort  reflectors  and  ac- 
cessories have  been  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  in- 
direct Illumination  from  ceiling  fixtures  of  many  types,  floor 
pedestals,  urns,  portable  floor  and  table  art  lamps,  wall  and 
pillar  brackets,  pillar  capitals,  corbels  and  cornices.  This  equip- 
ment has  been  standardized,  and  complete  data,  dimensional 
drawings,  and  other  requisite  information  on  the  various  type.« 
of  reflector  equipment  are  given. 

It  is  stated  that  with  this  equipment,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  world's  largest  manufacturers,  the  efficiency  of  workmen 
is  increased,  and,  since  he  is  working  under  hygienic  conditions, 
his  services  and  good  will  are  retained. 

Twenty-four  detail  plates  are  enclosed  with  this  portfolio, 
and  they  cover  the  field  up  to  the  present  stage  of  development 
lexcellently. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  this  company  to  render  valuable  aid  to 
the  architect,  and  they  emphasize  that  their  staff  of  illuminat- 
ing engineers  is  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  co-operate  as 
fully  as  desired  in  solving  lighting  problems  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

This  portfolio  of  catalogue  and  plates  will  be  forwarded  upon 
request  to  the  National  X-Ray  Reflector  Co.,  235  West  Jackson 
Blvd.,  or  to  George  J.  Beattie,  Canadian  representative,  72  Vic- 
toria Street.  Toronto,  Ont. 


MANY  GARAGES  BUILT. 

The  number  of  garages  built  in  Toronto  during  1916  is  an 
Indication  of  the  importance  attained  by  this  branch  of  con- 
struction. There  were  built  last  year  S25  garages,  representing 
a  value  of  $300,000.  This  item  does  not  include  the  permanent 
equipment,  which  would  add  from  twenty- five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
to  the  above  amount. 
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BUILDING  PERMITS. 
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WILL  BUILD  NEW  FACTORY. 
„  iJJl*  Turnbull  Elevator  Company  of  Toronto  have  purchased 
^.ifi^^.f  ^f^^^A^^,  ^^  '*"■  '"»"^'-  of  Bloor  and  Lansdowne  con- 
fhe^f^"^,-.''^'"  ■•  '^  '"'''^'''  ''""  comprising  the  .iTrger  Z-tion  of 
he  old  Dunlop  property.  The  frontages  Include  425  feet  nn 
Bloor  street,  beginning  about  367  fe?t  west  of  Lansdowne 
.■.venue;  no  feet  10  inches  on  Lansdowne  awnue  .i^o  feet  Sn 
.lanet  avenue,  175  feet  along  the  G  T  R  tracks  anrf  k\n  ttl: 
Zftf^r'^:^^  '''"'  ^verage^depthds  around  120  feel  ".^he  price 
erected  P'-oPeMv    '«   »106,000.      A    modern   factory   will    bl 


TORONTO  BRANCH  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Canadian 
.society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  held  at  the  i-ooms  of  the  Socielv 
at  the  Engineers'  Club,  .10  King  Street  West  on  -Th-.^i^o,?^ 
January  nth.  The  malA  business*  of  the  evenink  was  the  e1?c: 
lion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Reports  from  the  various 
committees  were  received  and  disposed  of  A  8utrep«tinn  wh?J?h 
met  with  hearty  approval,  and  towards  which  the^lxlcuvewm 
work,  is  that  of  making  the  members  better  a^quainter^th 
t^'^VnlL.  ^^^  following  officers  were  elected:  Chairman 
E.  W.  Oliver;  secretary-treasurer,  L.  M.  Arklev  execntfvi; 
HewTo^^'  ""•  "•  «^'-''"«'««'  T-  T.  Black,  H.  G^  Acers.  anrE^A" 


The  firm  of  .\.  C.  I>eslie  Company.  Ltd..  of  Montreal,  have 
just  issued  an  announcement  on  the  completion  of  fifty  years 
of  the  company'.s  history.  Established  a  year  before  Confedera- 
tion, this  Ann  is  considered  as  one  of  the  pioneer  business  or- 
ganizations in  relation  to  the  metal  Industry  in  Canada.  Thev 
have  always  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  done  business 


TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES. 
,  ALBERTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS —President 
i^mtrt^^^SoTto^-"'"-^-  ^""""'""^  ^"-  «ec'reta"r;;!^^^11' 
-P^isfri'^nT^'^Jr^M '^J^  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
Ho';;;tr"li:.''v^anc*'ouferrB':c.'"''  ■^--'-'•^''  *>«<»  L.  Towmey.  325 
CANADIAN  CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE  ASSOCIATION  — 
President  Peter  Gillespie,  T,..onco,  Ont.:  Secretarv-Treasier 
Wm.  Snaith,  The  Thor  Iron  Works,  Toronto,  Ont  ^  ■^^^s^'^e'^' 
^i^n'i^f^n^^^ir^^iy^^A^  P«.ODuCio'  AiA.vuFACTURERS'  AS- 
^,?}'.^^^^irFl^^}^^"^-  ■>■  '•-  ^'■''J'  Hamilton;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer,   g.  c.  Keith,   Toronto. 

CANADIAN  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION.— President,  Col. 
^'.,"-  ''.'■Ifet.  Ottawa;  Secretary.  .\lan  Sullivan.  Confederation 
i.,ife  Building.  Toronto 

r.  ^■'^^i\^^^  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION.— President,  William 
1  ower  M^. ;  Secretary,  James  Lnwler.  Journal  Building  Ott->wa 
CANADIAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION.-President,  J  P  Klnli 
Stratford,  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Allen,  19  Toronto 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  ASSOCIATION 
—President,  W.  Doan,  M.D.,  Harrietsville,  Ont.;  Secretary- 
rreasnrer.  Francis  Dagger.  21  Richmond  St.  West,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE.— 198  College  St.,  Toronto.  Presi- 
dent, J.  ti.  lyrreil;  aecietary,  Mr.  J.  1  atterson. 
r.J^i^.iBJA^  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUILDERS' 
EXCHANGES.- Western  Section— President,  C.  R.  Frost,  609 
Second  St.,  Edmonton.  Alta.;  Secretary-Treasurer  A  M  Frith 
224  McDoiigall  Ave..  Winnipeg.  Eastern  Section— President.  Geo.' 
Gander,  Toronto;  Secretary- Treasurer,  P.  L.  Fraser,  Builders' 
Lxcnange.  Toronto. 

r.  CANATIIAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— President, 
G.  H.  Duggan.  Montreal;  Secretary.  Prof.  C.  H.  McLeod,  Mont- 
real. 

LONDON  BUILDERS'   EXCHANGE.— President.  A.  C.   Nobbs; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  S.  Barclay. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— Presi- 
dent, T.  R.  Wright,  London,  Ont.;  1st  Vice-Pres.,  C.  T.  Pearse, 
Hamilton;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  A.  Tomlinson,  Chatham;  Treasurer, 
Geo.  Oakley,  Jr..  Toronto;  Secretary,  A.  E.  Flower.  Toronto. 

MANITOBA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President. 
Col.  J.  B.  Mitchell.  Winnipeg;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  G.  Han- 
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MONTREAL  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— President.  John 
Qulnlan;  Secretary.  D.  K.  Trotter. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President,  C. 
H.  Acton  Bond.  Toronto;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto;  Sec- 
retary. R.  L.  Wolsey.  Toronto. 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 
^President.  E.  B.  Staveley.  Quebec:  Treasurer.  N.  Mac  Vicar, 
Montreal;  Secretary.  J.  Emile  Vanier,  5  Beaver  Hall  Square, 
Montreal. 

QUEBEC  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— President,  J.  A.  Mari- 
er;  Secretary-Treasurer.   A  If.   Cote. 

ROYAL  .ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA  — 
President,  Jos.  P.  Ouellet,  Quebec;  Vice-president,  A.  Frank 
Wlckson,  Toronto;  Hon.  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Watts.  Ottawa;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Aleide  Chausse,   Montreal. 

SASKATCHEWAN  -ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.-- 
President,  A.  Graham  Oreighton,  Prince  Albert;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, R.  G.  Bunyard,  Moose  Jaw;  J.  C.  Fortin,  Regina;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Francis  B.  Rellly,  Westman  Chambers,  Regina 
Council — W.  G.  Van  Egmond,  Regina:  Prof.  Grelg,  Saskatoon; 
H.  Cooper,  Sasfatoon. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY.— Wallace  P.  Cohoe, 
Chairman:   Alfred  Burton.   Toronto,   Secretary. 

TECHNICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PETERBOROUGH.— Bank  of 
Commerce  Building.  Peterborough.  President.  M.  C.  Mills  P  O 
Box  995.  Peterborough.  Ont. 

TORONTO  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— President,  S.  R. 
Hughes;  Secretary,  A.  E.  Flower. 

UNION  OP  CANADIAN  MUNICIPALITIES.— President,  T. 
L  Church.  Mayor  of  Toronto.  Ont.:  Hon.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
W.  D.  Lighthall.  K.C..  ex-Mayor  of  Westmount;  Asst.  Secretary 
G.  S.  Wilson,  Corlstlne  Building.  Montreal. 
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A    LIBRAHY    FINISHED    I.N    BITTEK.N  IT    WITH    A    PAINTED   AND    DECORATED    CEILING   AND    MANTEL    IN    THE 
ITALIAN     STYLE.  THE     ANDIRONS     ALSO    ARE     IN     THE     ITALIAN     STYLE,     BELONGING     TO     THE     EARLY 

SI.XTEENTH     CE.NTURT.       THE     BOOKSHELVES     LINE     THE     WALLS,    SOLIDLY     FROM     FLOOR    TO    CEILING. 


A  Reinforced  Concrete  Garage,  Toronto,  Ont. 


THE  new  home  of  the  Automobile  and  Sup- 
ply Company,  Ltd.,  is  located  on  the  we^t 
side  of  University  Ave.,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Anderson.  It  extends  through  to  Simcoe 
Street,  giving  admission  to  the  building  from 
both  ends.  As  University  avenue  is  perliaps  the 
greatest  automobile  thoroughfare  in  the  city, 
and  as  its  use  for  this  purpose  will  probably 


with  a  basement  at  the  Simcoe  street  end. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete with  brick  spandrel  walls.  The  elevation 
on  University  avenue  is  faced  with  artificial 
stone  and  tapestry  brick.  The  brick  in  the 
spandrels  over  the  windows  are  buff  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  panel  and  dark  brown  in  the  margin. 
The  columns  are  faced  with  dark  red  brick  witli 
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GARAGE,    AUTOMOBILE    AND    SUPPLY    CO.,    LTD.,    TORONTO,    ONT. 

SHEPARD   &    CALVIN,   CONSULTING    ARCHITECT!?. 


very  greatly  increase  in  the  future,  the  location 
is  most  undoubtedly  an  excellent  one. 

The  building  will  be  devoted  to  the  sale,  stor- 
age and  repair  of  automobiles,  and  every 
facility  for  these  purposes  has  been  provided. 
It  has  a  frontage  of  sixty-two  feet  on  each 
street,  and  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven    feet.      It    is    four    storeys    in    height, 


squares  at  the  corners  of  the  panels  of  enamelled 
green  brick.  The  brick  work  joints  are  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  are  i-aked  out  half  an  inch.  On 
Simcoe  street  the  concrete  columns  were  allowed 
to  show,  only  the  spandrels  over  the  windows 
being  faced  with  brick.  The  outside  columns 
and  beams  of  the  side  walls  are  set  back  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  a  course  of  brick  to  be  carried 
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past  flush  with  the  outside  brick  curtain  wall,  so 
that  tlie  columns  and  beams  do  not  show  on  the 
side  elevations.  The  spandrel  walls  of  the  office 
are  built  of  interlocking  tile,  faced  with  brick  on 
the  outside,  and  plastered  on  the  inside.  The 
elevator  pent  house  is  also  built  of  interlocking; 
tile  plastered  both  inside  and  outside.  All  in- 
terior  partitions   are   built   of  eight-inch   tile. 


ty2>e  of  construction,  with  two-way  reinforcing. 
The  'largest  panel  is  twenty-four  feet  square. 
The  slab  is  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  drop  heads 
twelve  inches  thick,  and  eight  feet  square.  The 
columns  and  footings  are  designed  for  two  ad- 
ditional storeys,  the  present  roof  being  the  fu- 
ture fifth  flooi*.  The  elevator  pent  house  has 
been  arranged  so  that  the  two  additional  stoi*eys 


VIEW  FROM   SIMCOE  STREET,  GARAGE,  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY   CO.,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Door  frames  are  cohstiiieted  of  nine-inch  steel 
channels  between  the  office  and  the  garage,  and 
the  doors  are  all  three-ply  tin-clad,  except 
where  kalaineined  doors  have  been  used.  All 
corners  of  partitions  are  protected  with  steel 
angles. 

The  reinforced  concrete  is  of  tlie  flat  slab 
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can  be  added,  and  the  building  completed  with- 
out interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  ele- 
vator. The  floors  were  finished  as  poured  with 
a  one-inch  surface  of  concrete,  composed  of  one 
part  of  cement  to  one  and  one-half  of  sand,  and 
three  of  trap  rock  not  exceeding  three-eighths 
inch. 
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The  foundations  of  the 
l)nilding  are  designed  as 
continuous  beams  along 
tlie  side  walls,  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  load  being 
Ijrovided  for  by  cantilever 
beams  extending  to  the 
interior  columns.  The 
beams  are  of  a  uniforai 
depth  of  five  feet  six 
inches.  The  unbalanced 
part  of  the  load  on  the  in- 
terior columns  is  carried 
by  spread  footings  at  the 
ends  of  the  cantilever 
beams. 

A  large  elevator  is  situ- 
ateil  centrally  in  the  build- 
ing, the  hall  and  stairs 
alongside  occupying  with 
the  elevator  the  width  of 
the  outer  bay.  The  show- 
room, about  forty  feet 
deep,    is    two    storeys    in 


VIEW    SHOWING   OFFICE    OVER   SHOWROOM. 
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VIEW   OF  SHOWROOM   AND  OFFICE,  UAHAUE,  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY   CO.,  LTD.,  TORONTO,   ONT. 
ENGINEERS.  SUBPAKD  &   CALVIN,  CONSULTING   ARCHITECTS. 
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SECOND    FUKJK    FI^N,    GAliAGE,    THK    AUTOMOBILK    ANU  SUPPLY    CO.,   LTD.,   TORONTO,   ONT. 
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lieig-lit,  and  faces  University  avenue.  A 
gallery  across  the  back  of  the  showroom  is 
used  for  office  purposes.  Access  is  had  to 
the  showroom  for  cars  through  the  ele- 
vator, the  entrance  from  ITnivei-sity  avenue 
being  for  pedestrians  only.  Tlie  garage 
entrance  is  from  Simcoe  street,  and  all  ser- 
vice is  sui)])lied  from  this  end.  The  base- 
ment, which  (X'cui)ies  but  one  bay  of  the 
building,  accommodates  the  boiler  room, 
the   oil   storage   room,   and  the   air  com- 
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pressor  rooms,  as  well  as  a 
lavatory  for  the  male  em- 
ployees. The  top  floor  of 
the  building  will  be  used 
as  a  machine  shop. 

The  gasoline  supply  is 
stored  in  two  five-hun- 
dred-gallou  tanks  situated 
between  the  building  and 
the  sidewalk  on  Sinicoi' 
street.  The  gasoline 
pump  is  situated  just  witli 
in  the  door,  and  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  gasoline 
may  be  drawn  from  either 
tank  and  disehargetl 
through  hose  either  to  a 
car  outside  or  inside  the 
building.  The  four  oil 
pumps  stand  along  the 
west  wall  north  of  the  en 
trance,  and  draw  oil  from 
four  fifty-gallon  tanks  in 
the  oil  storage  i-oom  be- 
low. The  compressed  air  equifnuent  consists  of 
two  and  one-half  inch  bj'  three  inch  water  cool- 
ed pumj),  with  a  capacity  of  from  six  to  eight 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  operated  by  a  three  horse- 
power direct  connected  motoi-  discharging  into 
a  thirty-six  inch  by  eight  inch  tank.  The  puni}) 
starts  autouuitically  when  the  pressure  in  the 
tank  drops  to  one  hundred  i)ounds  i)er  s(jtiare 
inch,  and  stops  when  the  pressure  reaches  one 
hundred  and  forty  ))ounds.  An  air  pipe  leads 
up  through  the  building  with  an  outlet  connec- 
tion on  each  floor.  This  eciuipment  also  sup- 
plies air  for  tires,  with  one  outside  and  one  in- 
side air  hose  connection.  These  tires  are  each 
fitted  with  a  small  air  chamber,  to  one  end  of 
which  the  hose  connection 
is  made,  and  to  the  other 
end  of  which  a  pressure 
gauge  is  attached,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  air  being 
sui)plied  to  the  tire  can  be 
seen  directly  on  the  gauge. 

The  elevator  is  perbajts 
the  largest  in  Canada,  li 
is  ten  feet  wide  by  thirtx 
feet  long,  and  is  designed 
to  lift  10,000  pounds.  Il 
is  fitted  with  the  counter 
balanced  type  of  doors, 
mechanically  operated  and 
arranged  so  that  a  door 
cannot  be  opened  at  any 
floor  except  when  the  car 
is  at  that  floor,  aiid  the 
car  cannot  leave  the  floor 
until  the  door  is  closed. 

The    building    was    de- 
by     JTarkness     & 


Uxley,  consulting  engineers,  and  constructed 
under  their  supervision.  Shepard  &  Calvin 
were  consulting  architects,  and  H.  H.  Angus 
electrical  engineer. 

Separate  contracts  were  let  for  the  different 
trades. 


A   New  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  in 
Manitoba 

A  pulp  and  paper  mill,  having  a  daily  capacity 
of  one  hundred  tons  of  paper,  and  employing 
about  five  hundred  workmen,  is  being  built  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Manitoba,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg.     The 
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The  Lumbering  Industry 

of  The  Prairie 

Provinces 

Altlioufili  the  prairie 
provint'iw  are  usually  as- 
sociateil  with  hut  one  pur- 
suit, namely,  farming,  the 
forested  portions  ji^ive  rise 
to  a  lumheriny:  industry  of 
iini)ortance,  and,  while  in- 
ferior iu  development  to 
those  of  British  Columbia 
or  the  eastern  ))rovinces, 
arc  of  great  value  to  tli(! 
iminigrant  settlement  in 
the  west.  In  H)i;5  some 
188  mills  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta 
sawed  appi-oxinuitely  250 
million  feet  of  lumber, 
valued    at    the    point    of 


VIEW   OF   TYPICAL   FLOOR    BEFORE    FINISHINQ. 

eontrolling  interest  is  held  by  Winnipeg  busi- 
ness men,  who  are  holders  of  extensive  timber 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  an- 
ticipate the  construction  of  a  large  sawmill  in 
connection  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
The  head  office  of  the  company  will  be  located  in 
Winnipeg,  and  the  product  of  the  mills  shipped 
by  water  to  Winnipeg.  The  work  of  construc- 
tion will  be  begun  in  the  early  sjiring,  but  the 
completion  of  the  plant  will  probably  extend 
over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years. 


BOILER    ROOM,    SHOWING    OIL    BURNER. 


VIEW,    TYPICAL    FLOOR, 


manufacture  at  over  ij^-t,- 
260,000.  Of  this  (luantity, 
Saskatchewan  forests  i)ro- 
duced  api^roximately  two- 
thirds.  Alberta  one-fifth, 
and  Manitoba  the  balance. 
The  prairie  market  con- 
sumed about  1,4^U  million 
feet  of  lumber  annually. 
Over  one-half  of  this 
comes  from  British  Col- 
umbia (in  part  from  the 
Railway  Belt  portion), 
and  the  remainder  is  sup- 
plied from  north-western 
Ontario,  the  United  States, 
and  the  home  forests.-— 
Forest  Protection  in  Can- 
ada, 1913-1914. 


Two  Worthy  Greenhouse-Garage  Problems 


WilKN  your  editor  first  asked  lue  to  write 
this  article  1  shook  my  liead.  Shook  it, 
beeause  having  so  inucli  to  do  with  the  actual 
construction  side  of  greenhouses,  was  afraid  it 
would  just  naturally  influence  me  to  put  too 
mucli  stress  on  that  side.  But  last  week,  after 
luiving  liad  two  rather  "tusseling  times"  with 
two  of  your  profession,  am  now  welcoming  this 
opportunity. 
Am  going  to  tell  you  exactly  what  our  points 


perhaps,  freezing  the  plants  before  repairs 
could  be  made. 

There  was  the  available  southern  side — an 
ideal  exposure— but  the  plan  called  for  the  side 
entrance  of  the  greenhouse  being  the  termina- 
tion of  a  certain  walk,  which,  if  not  so  carried 
out,  would  "spoil  the  balance,"  or  "the  axis," 
or  something. 

Of  course,  the  roof  could  be  protected  with  a 
snow  screen  guard;  but  why  spoil  the  graceful 
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of  difference  were,  thinking  they  miglit  be  of 
s|)ecial  interest  to  you  in  any  greenhouse  work 
you  may  have  in  hand. 

In  the  case  of  number  one  the  garage  was  still 
on  ])aper. 

The  location  conditions,  or  even  the  fancies 
of  the  owner,  did  not 
proscribe  that  the 
point  of  greenhouse 
attachment  should  be 
on  the  eastern  eave's 
side,  where  the  roof 
snow  and  ice  would 
tumble  on  the  green- 
house and  break  the 
glass;    not  to  mention 


lines  of  its  roof  by  making  it  look  like  some 
kind  of  a  huge  trap— an  unsiglitly  thing  the 
year  about  ?  Not  only  unsightly,  but  a  beauti- 
ful thing  to  form  a  shade  blanket,  shutting  out 
the  light  at  tlie  time  of  all  times  of  the  year 
when  i)lants  most  need  all  possible  light  and 

sunshine. 

It  is,  however,  going 
to  be  built  just  as  ori- 
ginally planned,  and  so 
it  is  that  i)racticalness 
is  being  sacrificed  to 
"axis." 

Instance  number  two 
had  to  do  with  the 
heating. 
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In  this  case  the  gai'Uju:c  whs  already  erected, 
but  the  heatinjf  contract  not  yet  let. 

The  K>"i't'" house  was  an  after-thought,  and  its 
loc^ition  was  right  in  every  partieuhii'. 

But  the  arciiitect  insisted  on  siteani  heat,  in 
s|wte  of  tlie  fact  tluit  we  i)ointed  out  that  in 
its  fierce  lieat  flowers  did  not  thrive  as  with  the 
equaWeness  of  hot  water. 

He  claimed  that  if  steam  was  good  for  the 
big  rose  houses  fifty  feet  wide  and  Jmndreds 
of  feet  long,  it  was  good  for  the  one  twenty -five 
by  fifty  feet. 

He  refused  to  see  that  in  those  big  houses 
there  is  such  a  large  mass  of  air  above  the 
l)Iants  that  because  of  better  ventilating  con- 
ditions, it  takes  tiie  "fierceness"  out  of  the 
heat. 

He  refused  to  recognize  that  altliough  steam 
is  quicker  to  respond,  it  also  cools  down  more 
quickly.  It  has  none  of  the  latent  heat  of  hot 
water  to  act  as  a  fortifying  factor  against 
sudden  outside 
changes. 

Were  the  si)ecifi- 
cations  changed  to 
hot  water! 

No. 

Both  garage  and 
greenhouse  will  be 
steam  heated. 

As  near  as  I  can 
make  out  the  archi- 
tect and  the  manu- 
facturer need  to 
get  a  good  bit 
closer.  Both,  may- 
be, are  taking 
themselves  a  bit 
too  seriously. 

The  manufactur- 
er may  be  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
practical.  The  architect  too  much  on  "axis." 
Why  not  a  ground  somewhere  between  each,  to 
the  ultimate  greater  advantage  of  each,  and  the 
broader,  more  sincere  service  to  the  client? 
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in  which  a  shortage  may  be  felt  are  i)la&ter,  tim- 
ber and  lumber,  slate,  stnictural  iron  and  steel, 
heavy  hardware,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  ])lumbing  suj)- 
plies,  pumps,  sanitary  appliances,  heating  ap- 
paratu.s,  paint,  and  glass  of  all  sorts. 

It  is  reported  by  tlie  Government  that  tlie 
necessary  steps  will  be  taken  promj^tly  to  en- 
courage the  larger  production  of  those  ma- 
terials of  w'hich  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
considerable  need  as  soon  as  building  oi)erations 
are  resumed  on  a  large  scale.  These  measures 
consist  mainly  of:  The  provision  of  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  equipment  for  pro- 
ducing building  material;  the  resumption  of  op- 
erations in  plants  that  were  shut  down ;  the  re- 
sumption of  the  exploitation  of  mines  and 
quarries;  the  reopening  and  improved  equip- 
ment of  brickyards,  tile  works,  and  establisli- 
ments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime  and 
cement  and  other  basic  building  materials; 
finally  the  adoption  of  measures  to  increase  the 

supply  of  labor. 
It  is,  furthermore, 
stated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  every 
effort  will  be  made 
to  have  the  work  of 
reconstruction  un- 
dertaken as  far  as 
|)ossible  by  local 
concerns.  It  is,  of 
course,  generally 
understood  that  the 
(rovernment  will 
give  financial  as- 
sistance to  all  man- 
ner of  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  the  de- 
vastated regions  of 
France. 


French  Supplies  of  Reconstruction  Materials 

The  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  just 
published  the  results  of  an  investigation  made 
under  his  direction  concerning  the  suj)plies  of 
building  materials  likely  to  be  available  for  re- 
construction work  in  France  ujion  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Among  the  materials  thought  to  be 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  are  stone,  brick, 
sand,  cement,  tile,  building  hardware,  wall- 
paper, and  certain  others  of  minor  importance. 
It  is  believed  that  for  lime,  iron  pipe,  street- 
paving  materials,  and  sandstone  French  pro- 
duction may  be  increased  to  a  point  that  will 
meet  the  demands.    In  the  groups  of  materials 


English  Architects  Donate  Old  Tracings 
for  Surgical  Bandages 

In  a  recent  issue  of  "Buihling  News,"  of 
London,  it  is  pointed  out  to  draftsmen  that  one 
of  the  many  minor  ways  to  help  in  these  times 
of  war  is  in  the  collection  of  old  linen  tracings. 

The  article  states :  The  cloth,  when  boiled, 
washed  and  sterilized,  makes  excellent  band- 
ages, pillow  cases,  etc.,  for  the  wounded— things 
that  are  still  bady  needed.  Engineers  need  have 
no  fear  that  their  designs  will  be  copied,  because 
all  the  tracings  are  handed  to  a  responsible  per- 
son to  be  treated.  There  are  few  works  that  do 
not  destroy  dozens  of  yards  of  tracing  linen  a 
year,  and  now  that  this  excellent  use  for  the 
waste  material  is  pointed  out  to  them  we  feel 
sure  they  will  respond. 


A  Three  Car  Garage,  Toronto,  Ont. 


THE  outstanding  feature  of  this  garage  is 
the  brightness  of  the  interior,  tlie  inside 
walls  being  lined  with  white  enamelled  brick 
and  the  ceilings  sheeted  with  Georgia  pine.  The 
floors  are  of  slab  concrete  construction  laid  on 
a  cinder  bed  three  inches  thick,  and  have  a 
slight  grade  to  trap  in  centre  of  floor.  The 
washroom  floor  has  a  grade  to  edge  of  wash 


children,  wliose  healtli  and  moral  upbringing  is 
of  such  value  to  tlieir  country,  who  are  the  chief 
sufiferers  from  the  neglect.  But  these  excuses 
are  most  frequently  offered  by  those  who  profit 
from  existing  bad  conditions,  and  whose  minds 
have  become  warped  by  that  fact.  People  soon 
become  degraded  by  bad  conditions,  and  it  is 
easy  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  them  and 
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rack,  and  then  a  three-cjuarter  inch  fall  to  trap 
in  centre  of  rack.  The  heating  apparatus  is  a 
hot  water  sysitem,  whicli  maintains  a  tempera- 
ture of  seventy  degrees  if  necessary  at  zero  wea- 
ther. The  oil  and  gasoline  storage  equipment 
is  modern,  the  pumps  being  situated  in  the 
washroom,  and  are  easily  accessible  near  the 
entrance.  Three  sets  of  swing  doors  provide 
entrance  to  each  car  rack,  and  are  so  situated 
as  not  to  interfere  if  all 
should  be  opened  at  once. 
At  the  rear  of  car  space  is 
located  a  washroom  with 
shower  attachment;  also 
the  workroom  and  tool 
storeroom. 


say  they  are  responsible  for  their  surroundings. 
After  we  have  pennitted  them  to  become  de- 
graded, after  we  have  allowed  dwellings  to  be 
erected  in  which  their  sense  of  decency  cannot 
be  kept,  we  organize  educational  camj^aigns  and 
preach  at  them  and  expect  them  to  respond.  At 
great  cost  we  provide  schools  for  their  children, 
thinking  that  we  can  properly  train  young  minds 
in  bodies  diseased  and  stunted  bv  lack  of  air  and 


Housing  Conditions  in 
Canada 

Surely  the  poorest  and 
meanest  citizens  of  any 
country  are  entitled  to  de- 
cent and  sanitary  shelter. 
This  should  not  be  with- 
held irom  them  because 
of  misfortune  or  ineffi- 
ciency. Neglect  of  the 
conditions  in  which  many 
people  have  to  live  is  often 
excused  on  the  ground 
that  they  themselves  are 
responsible,  even  though 
it  is  not  them,  but  their 
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clean  siir- 
r  o  u  n  d  ings. 
At  fiirtlior 
ex  p  ondituro 
w  e  |>rovi(le 
hospitals  and 
asylums,  t  o 
correct  mis- 
chief, much 
of  which 
migiit  have 
been  prevent- 
ed by  proper 
buildiiij?  by- 
hiws.  Our 
factories  and 
\v  o  r  k  s  hops 
want,  mean- 
w  h  i  1  e,  effi- 
cient a  n  d 
ni  e  n  t  a  1 1  y 
alert  in  e  n, 
and  the  coun- 
try loses  in 
the  sum  of  its 
I)  h  y  s  i  c  a  1 
strength,  in- 
telligence and 
Why  is  it  al 
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spiritual  force. 

I  necessary  ?    The  better  buildings 


is  for  the  country 

passing  up  the  erroi's  of  the  past 


we  erect  the 
better    it    is 
for  the  build- 
ers ;  the  more 
land   we    oc- 
cupy   with 
homes    a  n  d 
gardens  the 
better    it    is 
for    the    real 
estate     own- 
ers; the  less 
danger      o  f 
fire   the    bet- 
ter it  is  for 
the  insurers; 
the      higher 
the  standard 
of    living    of 
the  ))oor  the 
less  taxes  have  to  be   paid 
by  the  rich;  the  greater  the 
nerve  i)ower  and  endurance 
of  the  laborer  the  better  it  is 
for    the    manufacturer;    the 
more     healthy     and     clean 
citizens  we  have  the  better  it 
Let  us  buihl  for  the  future. 


A  Desirable  Garage  Design,  Toronto,  Ont. 


AN  economical  design,  affording  ample  facili- 
f\  ties  to  the  owner  who  cares  for  his  own  car. 
Dimensions  sufficient  for  a  car  of  any  size.  Easy 
access  to  house  is  i)rovided,  and  yet  distinctly 
a  sei)arate  structure.  The  upper  sitorey  i)ro- 
vides  a  sun  room  and  adds  to  the  exterior  ap- 
l)ea  ranee. 
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Garage  on  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CARAGE,    GEO.     H.    OOOnERHAM,    TORONTO,    ONT. 


COMPLETE  equipment  and  utilization  of 
overhead  space  are  features  of  this  garage. 
Space  for  six  cars  has  been  2)rovided.  J]ntrance 
from  the  street  is  obtained  by  a  concrete  road- 
way leading  into  a  i)aved  court,  wliich  affords 
ample  rocmi  for  turning.  The  building  is  of  red 
pressed  brick,  , 
and  the  car 
space  and  wash 
room  are  lined 
tlirougliout  witli 
white  enamel- 
ed brick.  A 
glass  garden 
extending  from 
the  southern 
end  of  the  gar- 
a  g  e  i)r()vides 
entrance  to  the 
liouse.  Access 
to  the  rug  room, 
workroom  and 
storeroom  is  had  from  the  main  car  room.  The 
upper  storey  is  ecjuipped  as  a  billiard  room,  an 
inglenook  with  fii-eplace  helping  to  i)rovide  a 
cheery  atmosphere.  The  servants'  (piarters  are 
also  on  this  floor.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam  from  the  i)lant  located  in  the  basement. 

■   ♦   • 

The  Treatment  of  Sewage 

The  necessity  for  proper  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  sewage 
cannot  be  too 
strongly  e  m- 
p  li  a  s  i  z  e  d  in 
(Canada.  Many 
m  u  n  icipalities 
have  been  very 
active  a  1  ong 
these  lines,  but 
unfortunately  a 
greater  p  e  r- 
centage  have 
been  extremely 
negligent.  The 
result  of  this, 
as  shown  in  a 
report  on  "  Wa- 
ter Works  and 
Sewei'age  Sys- 
tems in  Can- 
ada," recently 
issued  by  the 
Commission  of 
Conservation,  is 
that  more  than 
sixty  of  our 
inland  water 
systems  are  at 
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present  receiving  raw  sewage,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  municipalities  contributing  to  this  very 
undesirable  condition.  The  practice  of  treat- 
ing sewage  is  being  recognized  as  imperative 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  would  pos- 
sibly spread  more  rapidly  throughout  Canada 
._^„,,,^,:  were    some    of 

'its  economic 
aspects  better 
known.  Recent 
e  X  p  e  r  i  m  ents 
have  been  made 
in  this  connec- 
tion to  deter- 
mine the  feasi- 
bility of  a  new 
])rocess  to  ex- 
t  r  a  c  t  grease 
and  fertilizer 
base  from  sew- 
age. 

O  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
sewage  sludge  from  settling  bas>ins  is  greasy, 
offensive  and  of  so  little  practical  value  that 
farmers  will  not  accept  it  for  fertilizer,  even  as 
a  gift;  yet  this  sludge  contains  valuable  fer- 
tilizing elements  and  considerable  grease.  The 
settling  of  the  sludge  and  the  extraction  of  the 
grease  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  certain 
chemicals,  and  tlie  process  is  found  to  possess 
the  following  advantages: 

1.  The  chemical  treatment  practically  pays 

for  itself  by  the 
sale  of  grease 
and  fertilizer 
recovered. 

2.  The  sew- 
age is  disinfect- 
ed. 

;i  The  chemi- 
cal acts  as  a 
strong  deodor- 
izer and  pre- 
vents the  nuis- 
ance of  treat- 
ment works. 

4.  The  fly 
nuisance  is  also 
avoided  for  the 
same  reason. 
T  h  e  process 
has  been  thor- 
oughly investi- 
gated and  test- 
ed, with  results 
that  seem  to 
indicate  that  it 
will  not  only  be 
successful,  but 
profitable. 
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Architectural  Training 

Sc'lutlastic  traiiiinji:  in  airliitccliirt'  is  a  coni- 
parativHy    uiodoni    idea.      Witli    our    present 
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widespread  facilities  for  college  training  in  the 
arts  and  .sciences  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  keep  iu 
mind  tiiat  the  architectural  school  is  essentially 
a  creation  of  the  past  century,  and  that  no  such 
facilities  for  study  were  acces- 
sible to  ancit"nt  architects  or  those 
of  Renaissance  <lays.  The  great 
centres  of  continental  Europe  in 
the  days  of  the  Kenaissance, 
Paris,  I'adua  and  Salamanca, 
with  their  splendid  universities 
dating  back  to  medicTval  times, 
says  the  "American  Arcliitect," 
had  no  place  for  the  architectural 
student,  and  the  traditions  of 
arciiitecture  were  transmitted 
from  master  to  pupil  by  personal 
association.  In  those  days  it 
scarcely  merited  the  name  of  pro- 
fession in  the  same  sense  as  did 
tlie  law  or  medicine,  nor  was  it 
considered  worthy  of  being 
studied  in  similar  institutions. 

Our  present  systems  of  collegi- 
ate training  in  the  profession  of 
architecture  are  based  upon  the 
idea  of  forming  the  young  and  unde- 
veloped mind  along  broad  and  sane  lines. 
Cultural  courses  and  sujjplementary 
studies  fonii  (juite  as  important  a  part 
of  the  work  as  the  study  of  [)ure  design, 
and  the  work  of  our  modern  architects  is 
characterized  by  a  sophistication  that 
pan  be  directly  traced  to  the  broadening 
influences  of  the  college. 

Jt  may  be  questioned,  however,  whe- 
ther or  not  in  this  system  of  education 
the  attention  paid  to  breadth  of  view 
does  not  saciifice  that  hig-li  sincerity  in 
architecture  which  is,  after  all,  necessaiy 
for  the  production  of  really  great 
works  of  art.  There  is  in  the  busy 
classes  of  a  modern  architectural 
school  little  of  the  close  personal 
relationshii)  between  master  and 
|)upil  that  developed  the  great 
architects  of  the  Renaissance — a 
relationship  that  must  have  fos- 
tered and  transmittted  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  the  ideal- 
ism of  architecture.  The  type  of 
arcliitect  to  whom  the  production 
of  sincere  and  beautiful  buildings 
is  of  supreme  importance  and  the 
economic  profit  a  mere  incident 
is  unfortunately  greatly  in  the 
minority  in  America.  We  are,  as 
a  class,  too  ])rone  to  accept  the 
practical  limitations  put  upon 
our  art  and  to  erect  buildings  thait 
are  compromises  at  best,  rather 
than  structures  that  represent 
our  utmost  of  artistic  abilitv. 


Residential  Garages  at  Toronto,  Ont. 
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THERE  are  many  points  to  consider  in  the 
dosij^n  and  construction  of  small  motor 
garages,  and  tliis  type  of  building  is  i)robabIy 
the  most  important  of  any  of  the  outbuildings 
erected  in  connection  witli  ordinary  domestic 
usage.  Tlie  demand  for  garages  lias  increased 
proportionately  with  the  increase  of  motor  cai- 
owners.  A  house  can  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved by  the 
addition  of  a 
garage  correct 
in  architectural 
design,  and  al- 
so from  the 
standpoint  o  f 
safety.  In  spite 
of  the  latter 
fact,  however, 
it  will  often  be 
found  that  an 
expensive  car 
is  housed  in  a 
eheaj)  and  un- 
suitable build- 
ing, and  in 
many  cases  this 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  foresight  and  experience 
on  the  i)art  of  the  owner,  rather  than  to  any 
deliberate  attempt  to  save  a  few  dollars  to  the 
detriment  of  the  building  itself.  If  the  obvious 
advantage  of  a  suitable  structure  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  expensive,  were  clearly  set 
down  before  the  average  motor  car  owner,  it  is 
quite  certain  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  run 
the  risks  of  a  combustible  or  temporary  build- 
ing, and  the  result  would  be  that  garages  would 
be  built  on  better  lines.    The  average  residential 

garage  is  but  a  |. 1'^ _ ^ 

small  building,     -j    j\^^vv\^\^^^\\y^\\v^^^^^ 
and  the   amount  '^         "  ^ 

involved  is  very 
often  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the 
r  e  m  u  n  eration, 
and  if  sufficient 
interest  is  not 
shown,  naturally 
the  garage  suf- 
fers. In  view  of 
this,  contractors 
specializing  i  n 
garage  construc- 
tion are  offering 
their  services  to 
architects.  The 
l)roblems  which 
arise  are  fre- 
quently   greater 


than  appear  at  first  sight.  The  main  door 
troubles  are  numerous;  and  in  heating,  while 
the.  modern  adaptation  of  electricity,  gas  and 
hot  water  are  Tnaking  each  more  feasible,  yet 
there  is  considerable  .to  consider  in  each.  The 
chief  points  in  connection  with  every  garage 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  Site;  (2)  dimen- 
sions; CA)  materials  of  construction  and  fin- 
ishing; (4)  stor- 
age of  oils  and 
gasoline;  (5) 
lighting  a  n  d 
heating  (6) 
ventilation.  The 
a  c  c  ompanying 
examples  locat- 
ed in  Toronto 
show  to  an  ex- 
tent the  prog- 
less  made  in 
lesidential  gar- 
age construc- 
tion. 

Garage  No.  1 
shows  a  Hum- 
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dall  garage  of 
co^bblestone  and  brick  combination,  twenty  by 
twenty-two  feet  outside,  with  plan  for  two  cars 
standing  in  position  after  entering  garage,  giv- 
ing surrounding  measurements  with  front 
bum])er  and  cover  down,  car  base  being  taken 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  inches,  the 
maximum  for  comfort  in  this  size  garage.  The 
clear  door  space  is  seven  feet  ten  inches,  and 
it  will  be  noted  tliat  a  wood  post  is  substituted 
between  the  doors  in  place  of  a  brick  pier,  al- 
lowing the  cars  to  be  driven  closer  together 
when  in  the  garage.  The  side  light 
is  placed  low  and  towards  the  en- 
gine end  of  the  garage,  giving  most 
light  where  required,  the  front 
door  lights  taking  care  of 
rear  of  car.  The  section 
s'hown  covers  the  main  door 
construction  at 
the  floor,  the 
novelty  of  this 
being  the  wea- 
ther strip  on 
inside  of  the 
doors,  the  metal 
i-einforcement  in 
tlie  floor  forms 
serving  to  shut 
against,  but  diffi- 
culty has  arisen, 
due  to  sweat- 
ing    on     inside. 
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which  in  winter  will  froozo.    This  is  eliminated 
thereby. 

(larajife  No.  2.  — This  is  a  <'()nibiiiatioii  of  l)rici< 
and  stone,  the  feature  of  this  design  being  width 
of  front  doors,  with  a  view  to  accommodating- 
one's  friend  who  calls,  or  owner's  second  car, 
in  close  quarters,  it  will  be  found  by  running 
the  first  car  to  enter,  forward  on  left  side,  there 
is  ample  room  to  drive  a  second  car  in  (ui  tlie 
right. 

Garage  No.  ;}.— In  tiiis  plan  the  glass  garden 
is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  garage.  The  gar- 
age is  linked  uj)  with  .the  house  at  right  front 
corner;  the  i)erg()da  at  rear  of  house  is  con- 
tinued round  the  garage,  and  side  entrance  from 
rear  of  house  is  provided.  The  individual  hot 
water  system  is  contained  in  basement  undei- 
conservatory,  whicli  heats  the  same,  and  also 
provides  hot  water  in  garage  for  wasliing  pur- 
poses. Underground  conduits  from  liouse  carry 
water  and  light  mains  to  the  gar- 
age. 

Oarage  No.  4.— The  exterior  of 
this  garage  has  been  constructed 
entirely  of  grey  stone,  the  interior 
being  veneered  with  brick.  While 
typically  a  two-car  garage,  it  has 
been  furnished  with  three  sets  of 
swinging  doors,  and  has  space 
enough  to  comfortably  house 
tliree  cars.  Tlie  cement  floor  has 
been  provided  with  tra])s  for 
drainage,  and  tlie  ceiling  has  tra])  ' 
doors,  through  whicii  the  car  to])s  p 
may  be  hoisted  when  necessary. 
The  roof  is  of  i)eeuliar  desigii, 
owing  to  a  desire  being  expressed 
to  i>rotect  tlie  trees  on  each  side 
of  the  buildiiiy. 
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Metric  System  and  Exchange 
in  Different  Countries 
lift  Emilr  E.  IMaii,  E.D.P., 

A  rchifci-fc  DiploiiKi  Par  If  (ioiir- 
fniciiiciil  Fidiirais. 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  solution 
ol  one  of  the  great  imvblems  whicli 
will  arise  after  the  war  between  the 
Allies,  who  will  want  to  have  iiidus- 
tiial  and  c<nnmercial  relations  witli 
a  basis  at  once  normal,  simple  and 
uniform,  facilitating  the  exchanges 
and  transactions,  it  will  be  an  im- 
leiative  necessity  to  regulate  the 
unity  of  exchange  in  order  to  avoid 
the  present  comi)lications  arising 
out  of  the  systems  in  vogue  relative 
to  weights  and  measures  and  cur- 
rency' values,  whicli  in  some  certain 
1  source  of  grievous  difficulty,  and 
hinder  progress.  Progress  doubtless  is  hind- 
ered by  the  fact  of  involuntary  errors  which 
the  present  systems  are  impotent  to  avoid; 
these  eri'ors  occasion  the  loss  of  time,  energy 
and  money,  also  occasion  oftentimes  legal  com- 
**  l)lications  followed  by  mutual  fault-finding,  and 
all  this  without  any  profit  to  the  interested 
parties.  And  why  f  Because  there  is  no  one 
possessing  sufficiently  robust  initiatixc  to  cut 
the  (iordian  knot,  to  break  ancient  customs 
which  have  served  their  i)nrpose,  but  which  have 
become  obsolete  relative  to  tiie  modificatioTis 
which  progress  has  brought  al)out  in  this  im- 
mense arena  of  international,  commercial  and 
industrial  exchange. 

For  years  we  have  co-ordinated  on  the  postal, 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  exchanges  in  inter- 

nationaltrans- 
portation.  We 
have  unified 
and  systemat- 
ized wherever 
necessity  com- 
pelled us,  and 
this,  1  must 
say,  for  the 
greater     good 
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of    the    world    at    lai-ge, 
whilst  we   liave   been    in- 
sensible of  the  advantaji,'es 
tliat    the     metric    system    a,  __ 
could     afford,     especiallx    ^^ 
amongst     the     prodncinu-       N 
countries,     among     wiiicii 
England  and  her  colonies 
stand  out  pre-eminently. 

It  must  be  admitted,  and 
this  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  tlie  marc]', 
of  progress  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  lias 
made  giant  strides,  bi'iiig- 
ing  with  it  a  multitude  of 
necessities  not  thought  of 
before,  but  whicli  have  all 
turned  out  to  be  very  sat- 
isfactory; and  here  it  ap- 
pears to  me  almost  incom- 
prehensible that  this 
question    of   weights    and 

measures  and  values  has  remained  stationary, 
whilst  others,  not  half  so  important,  have  been 
assimilated.  There  is  then  an  inex})licable 
I)lienomenon,  and  so  at  the  outset  it  is  with  a 
sincere  conviction  that  my  efforts  will  not  be 
limited  to  mere  theatrical  effect,  but  that  they 
will  result  in  some  practical  system  of  under- 
standing regarding  this  (piestion,  that  i  make 
these  suggestions  to  bring  about  a  i)ractical 
solution.  Tliis  can  be  accomplished  later 
through  the  educational  effects  in  i)ra(*tice  of 
the  very  acts  of  ))ublic  life  in  England  and  her 
colonies,  which  will  have  a  part,  I  hoi)e,  after 
demonstrating  to  the  world  \yhat  they  arc 
capable  of  in  the  military  domain,  that  they  are 
not  behind  in   adai)ting  and   assimilating  pro 
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gress,  especially  where  theii-  Allies  and  in- 
ternational friends  are  concerned,  and  where  the 
greater  prosperity  of  economic  industrial  and 
counnercial  exchange  is  concerned.  In  the  vast 
realms  comi)rised  within  the  British  Einjjire,  I 
have  often  heard  some  stupid  people  taking  a 
particular  jdeasure  in  lengthy  conversations 
without  foundation  and  reason  that  "everything 
was  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds."  Also,  as  stated  in  my  article  appear- 
ing in  "The  Leader"  under  date  of  September 
.'JOtli,  it  is  not  to  these  people  nor  to  the  arresters 
of  progress  that  T  am  addressing  myself,  but 
more  to  those  ])eople  who  feel  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  shoals  and  reefs  wdiich  are  already 
very  numerous  in  the  matter  of  international 
exchange. 

The  metre  is  the  unit  of  measure  which 
appears  to  be  most  rational,  as  a  funda- 
mental unit.  It  is  ecpial  to  the  ten-mil- 
lionth i)art  of  the  (piarter  of  the  ter- 
restrial meridian,  or  0'  .39400".  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  metric  system 
in  France,  theie  existed  no  uniformity  in 
the  different  weights  and  measures  iis 
common  vogue.  This  state  of  things  pre- 
sented grave  inconvenience.  Bordering 
districts  were  commercially  isolated.  In 
1790  a  decree  of  the  Assembly  charged 
the  Academy  of  Science  to  organize  a 
better  natioiml  system.  It  was  necessary 
to  determine  a  unit  of  measure  whicli 
would  be  basic  for  all  others,  and  that 
this  unit  for  the  future  would  be  basic 
and  unalterable.  Tt  was  decided  to  take 
it  from  nature  itself.  The  academicians 
Mechain  and  Delambre  were  accordingly 
chosen  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
(luarter  of  tlie  terrestrial  meridian,  the 
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ten-raillioiitli  part  of  tliis  leiiKtli  was  taken  as 
the  unit  of  measure  and  received  the  name  of 
metre. 

Tlie  establishment  of  this  system  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  aids  to  humanity.  Switzerland, 
Italy,  lielgium,  and  Spain,  etc.,  adopted  it,  and 
to  me  it  seems  indispensable  that  P]ngland  and 
her  colonies  must  follow  this  example  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  expose  themselves  to  conmiercial  and 
industrial  isolation. 

To  measure  distances,  we  have  the  metre, 
which  is  divided  into  one  hundred  centimetres. 
The  centimetre,  wiiicli  is  divided  into  ton  milli- 
metres. We  nnist  then  have  one  thousand  milli- 
metres or  one  huiulred  centimetres  to  make  one 
metre.  Ten  metres  are  called  decametre.  One 
hundred  metres  are  called  hectometres.  One 
thousand  metres  are  called  one  kilometre.  Ten 
thousand  metres  are  called  a  myriametre.  The 
measure  of  distance  is  expressed  by  placing  the 
figure  ]  or  the  letter 
1^  (linear),  as,  for  in- 
stance, 100''. 

To  measure  agri- 
cultural surfaces,  we 
have  thecentiare.  The 
one  hundredth  part 
of  the  are,  which  is 
e(|ual  to  one  metre 
s(iuare.  The  are  is  a 
decimetre  s(]uarod,  or 
one  hundred  S(juare 
metres.  The  hectare 
or  the  liectometre 
squared,  or  one  hun- 
dred ares.  The  sur- 
faces in  metres  are 
expressed  by  placing 
the  figure  2  to  the 
side,  as,  for  example, 
100  M',  because  the 
square  takes  twomea- 
surements. 

In  measuring  cubes,  we  have  the  cubic  metre, 
a  solid  body  with  six  eciual  surfaces  one  metre  in 
length  each,  the  cube  equals  one  million  centi- 
metres cubed  or  one  thousand  decimetres  cubed. 
The  cubic  units  are  expressed  in  cubic  metres 
such  as  P,  100^  1,000''  cubic  metres,  because  the 
cube  takes  three  measurements.  As  regards  the 
unity  for  capacity,  we  have  the  litre,  which  con- 
tains one  cubic  decimetre,  the  litre  is  divided 
into  ten  decilitres,  one  hundred  centilitres,  one 
thousand  millilitres.  Ten  litres  are  called  a  deca- 
litre, one  hundred  litres  a  hectolitre.  Larger 
quantities  are  expressed  as  one  hectolitre,  ten 
hectolitres,  or  one  kilolitre,  and  after  we  tell 
twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  one  thousand,  ten 
thousand  hectolitres. 

A  litre  of  distilled  water  at  five  degrees  centi- 
grade weighs  one  kilogram.  For  the  weights, 
we  have  the  kilogram,  which  is  subdivided  into 
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one  thousand  grams.  Ten  grains  are  called  a 
decagram.  The  one  humlredth  i)art  of  a  gram  is 
called  a  centigram,  the  one  thousandth  part  of 
a  gram  is  called  a  milligram.  One  hundred 
grams  are  called  a  hectogram.  The  quaiitities 
larger  than  a  kilogram  are  expressed  as  follows: 
one  hundred  kilogiams  are  called  a  metric  quin- 
tal, one  thousand  kilograms  a  metric  ton  or  ton- 
neau. 

To  measure  the  tenipei-ature  we  have  a  ther- 
mometer called  centigrade,  which,  when  at  zero, 
indicates  the  moment  when  water  freezes. 

To  express  monetary  value,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing coins:  a  centime  and  two  centimes  in 
copper;  five,  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five  centimes 
in  nickel ;  fifty  centimes,  one  franc,  two  francs 
in  silver;  five  francs  in  silver  or  gold;  ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  francs  in  gold. 

The  teaching  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
schools  should  begin  innnediately,  and  should 

be  made  obligatory 
by  a  law  ))romulgated 
by  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. This  law 
would  determine 
when  the  present  sys- 
tem would  be  su[)er- 
seded  by  the  metric 
system.  I  believe  that 
two  years  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  the 
peoj^le  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the 
metric  systems,  and 
to  bring  it  into  vogue 
in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  vari- 
ous countries.  This, 
then,  indicates  that 
there  is  no  time  to 
lose,  and  those  who 
have  the  moral  and 
official  responsibility  at  heart  should  at  once  set 
to  work  in  a  way  that  will  bring  about  this 
necessary  victory  without  eclat,  but  rather  to 
bring  it  about  unostentatiously  in  this  great 
Empire  which  has  always  been  valiant  and  full 
of  effort,  and  which  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
take  second  place  when  progress  is  questioned. 
In  the  schools,  demonstrations  could  be  made 
through  pictures,  designs  and  drawings,  and  by 
written  explanations,  and  by  all  these  details 
the  metric  system  and  its  correlatives,  weights, 
measures  and  fiduciary  system,  could  be  popu- 
larized. 

This  modest  eflFort  has  no  other  end  in  view 
than  to  initiate  an  activity  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system,  which  would  have  the 
advantages  of  facilitating  and  augmenting  ex- 
changes for  the  greater  good  of  all. 
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The  Garage  Door  Problem 


ONE  of  the  troublesome  problems  that  has 
arisen  since  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
garage  is  that  of  providing  doors  that  will  not 
be  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  in  their  op- 
eration. Swing  doors,  hung  on  the  ordinary 
hinges,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  with 
the  width  usually  required  they  take  up  too 
much  room,  and  are  subject  to  too  great  a  strain 
in  opening  and  closing.  They  will  blow  open  or 
shut  just  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the  action  of  a 
strong  wind  will  keep  the  garage  men  constant- 
ly irritated.  Sliding  doors  are  usually  effective, 
but  frequently  lack  of  room  prohibits  their  use. 
There  is  also  the  danger  of  annoyance  caused 
by  constant  rattling,  all  of  which  leads  to  the 
point  that  in  deciding  such  a  matter  the  archi- 
tect is  best  advised  when  he  decides  to  secure  ex- 
pert advice  on  the  subject.  Herewith  are  shown 
illustrations  of  various  types  of  doors  which 
will  meet  conditions  in  anv  building.    Figure  1 
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illustrates  a  two-door  arrangement  where  the 
doors  slide  right  and  left.  Figure  2  shows  the 
floor  plan  of  the  angle  type  single  door,  of  the 
ordinary  type.  This  also  shows  the  elevation  of 
double  doors  showing  hangers,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  track  is  carried  across  the  corner 
if  there  is  considerable  space  between  the  edge 
of  the  door  and  tlie  side  wall. 

The  side  run  of  ti"ack  is  placed  just  above  the 
front  run  of  track,  and  a  slot  is  cut  in  the  lower 
track  for  the  pendant  of  one  of  the  hangers,  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.  If  desired  an  extension  may 
be  added  to  the  top  of  the  door  (either  steel  or 
wood)  to  bring  the  hanger  over  the  side  wall. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  necessai'y  to  have  the  side 
track  higher  than  the  fi'ont  track,  but  they  can 
be  put  on  the  same  level  by  using  the  cast  corner 
bracket.  Figure  4.  The  application  of  this 
bracket  is  shown  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
of  Figure  2.    For  wide  openings  a  series  of  two 


or  more  doors  may  be  hung  on  a  double  track, 
as  shown  in  Figui'e  5.  Automatic  control  of 
garage  doors  is,  of  course,  the  most  desirable 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  climates  such  as 
that  of  Canada  it  is  necessary  that  doors  be  kept 


closed  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  a  busy  garage 
there  is  a  continual  running  to  and  fro  from 
the  office  to  the  door.  Several  devices  operated 
by  electricity  have  been  placed  on  the  market, 
and  make  a  strong  appeal,  the  idea  of  opening 
and  closing  the  doors  by  pressing  a  button  from 
a  stationary  position  inside  being  especially  at- 
tractive. The  operating  device  is  controlled  by 
push  buttons;  one  button  opens  the  doors,  an- 
other closes  the  doors,  and  the  other  button 
stops  the  doors  at  any  point.  The  control  but- 
tons can  be  placed  at  any  point  in  the  build- 
ing. It  is  a  simplified  device,  made  of  unbreak- 
able steel  parts  and  actuated  by  an  electric 
motor.  It  is  placed  above  the  door  level,  and 
does  not  occupy  any  valuable  space,  and  can  be 
installed  by  any  electrician.  Figure  6  shows 
a  garage  door  of  this  type,  the  device  being  ap- 
plicable to  any  type  of  door. 
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FIGURE   III. 


The  Cause  of  a  Low  Bid 

The  public,  as  a  general  rule,  when  inviting 
competitive  bids  on  any  piece  of  work,  usually 
gives  consideration  only  to  the  lowest  bid  re- 
ceived. 

Apparently  the  lower  the  bid,  the  more  con- 
sideration it  receives.  This  procedure  has 
brought  about  a  condition  in  competitive  bid- 
ding that  is  of  danger  to  the  public.  It  is  creat- 
ing an  effort  totally  toward  cheapening  every 
piece  of  work,  without  proper  consideration  as 
to  its  quality. 
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The  iiu!0ine  tax 
r  e  t  u  r  n  reports, 
Fi'dt-ral  Trades 
Comiiiission  re- 
port, and  tlie  data 
collcclcd  all  over 
tiiis  eoiiiitry,  show 
the  terrible  con- 
dition of  affairs 
in  strnc'tural  con- 
tracts. 

Contractors  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  tlie 
fjreatest  canses  for  losses  in  constrnction  work 
is  iffnorance  of  the  cost;  the  next  ,y:reatest  cause 
is  hick  of  proper  capital. 

The  several  reasons  wliy  bids  ai'c  too  low, 
architects  and  contractors  enujnerate  as  fol- 
lows: 

First— An  ahsolnte  ignorance  of  the  cost  of 
the  work  contemplated. 

Second— A  destrnctive  desire  to  cat  the  otiier 
fellow's  bid,  no  matter  at  what  loss  to  tiiem- 
selves. 

Third-An  effort  to 
make  the  orij-inal  bid  as 
low  as  i)ossible,  even  be- 
low cost  if  necessary, 
and  take  the  chance  to 
recouf)  on  snbstitutioii 
or  extra  work. 

The  })nblie  is  awaken- 
in  ji:  to  the  fact  that  ac- 
cnrate  knowledi^e  of  the 
costs  of  nianufactnring 
is  the  ultimate  salvation  m-i  ki,  v. 

of  the  manufactnrinfj;  business  of  tliis  country. 
Jn  so  far  as  the  overhead  ex[)enses  are  con- 
cerned, this  idea  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
majoi'ity  of  contractors;  some  make  tiie  state- 
ment that  they  have  no  overhead  ex))enses;  this 
mifi:'ht  obtain  in  certain  cases  where  the  con- 
tractor pays  no  license  or  taxes  of  any  sort,  and 

carries  no  pro- 
tective insur- 
ance; nor  lias 
any  of  the  in- 
cidental ex- 
penses that 
tend  to  his 
responsibility. 
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tlie  ))ublic 
d  e.in  a  n  d  ing 
cheaj)  work, 
it  is  un(piestionably  getting  it,  and  every- 
one knows  where  less  than  cost  is  paid  by  any 
individual,  the  consumers,  as  a  whole,  including 
himself,  ultimately  pay  the  shortage,  thus  main- 
taining ever  and  ever  the  e(|Uation.  —  "  Building 
Review." 


Higher  Cost  of  Building  and  Living 

Added  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  has 
atfected  jiractically  everything  that  we  consume 
or  wear,  is  anothei-  factor,  the  influence  of  wliich 
will  be  felt  during  the  coming  year— the  high 
cost  of  building.  During  the  boom  years,  every 
town  and  city  in  Canada,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, saw  more  buihiings  erected  than  were 
necessary.  For  three  years  8i)eculative  building 
has  been  at  a  standstill,  and  Inmses  for  renting 
iniri)oses  have  not  been  built.  With  the  growth 
of  industry  in  all  centi-es,  there  has  been  created 
a  demand  for  modern  houses  of  moderate  size 
on  the  i)art  of  mechanics  and  others  enjoying 
increased  wages.  Taking  Toronto  as  a  typical 
example,  there  are  no  such  houses  available.  All 
houses  erected  within  the  i)ast  five  years— built 
either  to  sell  or  rent— are  now  occupied.  The 
only  vacant  houses  are  some  of  the  close-in  old- 
time  residences  too  largo  for  a  renting  family 
to  occupy,  and  unsuitable  as  rooming  houses 
owing  to  the  few^ness  of  the  rooms  for  the  size 
of  the  building  to  be  heated.  It  is  impossible  to 
rent  a  modern  house  in  Toronto  at  tlie  i)resent 
time.  Apartment  houses  are  not  only  filled,  but 
most  of  them  have  a  waiting  list.  There  is  an 
insistent  demand  for  houses  and  apartments 
that  must  be  met.  From  the  conditions  existing, 
AV.  W.  Pearse,  whose  position  as  city  architect 
and  superintendent  of  buihiings,  coupled  with 
a  keen  analytical  mind,  adds  judicial  weight  to 
his  opinion,  in  conversation  with  the  editor  of 
Construction,  expressed  tlie  firm  belief  that  the 
year  1917  Would  see  greater  building  activity  in 
Toronto  than  for  several  years  j)ast.  "The 
buildings  must  be  built,"  said  Mr.  Pearse,  "to 
supply  the  demand,  in  spite  of  the  higher  cost 
of  materials  and  the  scarcity  of  labor." 

It  follows  that  rents  will  increase  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  extra  investment,  thus  adding  an- 
other, and  a  very  vital  element,  to  the  increased 
cost  of  continuing  to  occupy  this  mortal  sphere. 


Daylight  Saving  in  Australia 

The  daylig'ht  saving  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Federal  Parliament  provides  that  all  clocks 
throughout  Austi'aiia  shall  be  ])ut  forward  one 
hour  at  the  end  of  September,  and  \nit  back  again 
one  lioui"  at  the  end  of  March  each  year.  The 
object  of  the  Act  is  to  utilize  more  daylight  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  and  give  more  daylight 
after  business  hours  to  all  ])ersons  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 


Competition  Postponed 

Consul-General  .1.  1.  Brittain  reports  from 
Sydney,  Australia,  that  owing  to  war  conditions 
the  reception  of  designs  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment House  competition  for  Canberra  has  been 
postjioned. 


Garage  Elevator  Equipment 


IN  tlec'idiiig  what  type  of  elevator  to  install  in  a 
g'arag'o  many  tilings  Iiave  to  be  considered — 
the  size  of  the  building,  the  number  of  floors,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  autos  to  be  handled,  and 
not  least  of  all,  the  amount  the  owner  is  willing 
to  invest  in  this  [)art  of  liis  equipment.  While 
a  hand-power  machine  might  answer  in  a  small 
garage,  moving  cars  from  one  floor  to  another 
only  occasionally,  it  would  be  entirely  inadeciu- 
ate  for  a  modern  city  garage,  having  several 
floors  and  handling  cars  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night.  If  the  elevator  service  is  poor,  the 
whole  business  is  affected.  If  the  elevator 
breaks  do\\ni,  the  garage  customers  cannot  get 
their  cars  down  from  the  upper  floors,  and 
usually  are  not  slow  to  express  their  minds.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  install  a  "cheap"  elevator 
in  a  garage. 

The  hand-power  elevator  is  only  advisable 
where  the  cost  is  to  be  ke})t  to  a  minimum,  where 
the  travel  distance  is  short  and  the  service  light. 

The  hydraulic  plunger  elevator  is  less  ex- 
l)ensive  usually  than  the  electric  for  a  short 
travel,  providing  a  water  pressure  of  sixty 
))ounds  or  over  is  available.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  valves  and  piping  are  heated  to  ])rotect 
against  freezing  in  winter.  When  kept  jiacked 
to  i)revent  leaking  this  type  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  fact  that  the  water  ser^^ce  is  seldom  cut 
otf  as  compared  with  electric  power  is  very 
much  in  its  favor. 

The  electric  elevators,  however,  are  the  tyi)e 
most  used,  and  with  the  spread  of  electric  pow- 
er, are  steadily  gaining  over  others.  The  elec- 
tric elevators  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
group.s — the  belt  driven  and  the  direct  connect- 
ed. Before  the  elevator  motor  and  controller 
had  been  brought  up  to  their  present  efficiency 
the  practice  was  to  drive  a  countershaft  fi'om 
-the  motor  by  a  belt  and  drive  the  elevator  gear- 
ing from  the  countershaft  by  two  belts— one 
crossed  to  run  in  the  o])])osite  direction  to  the 
other.  On  the  driving  shaft  of  the  elevator 
gearing  are  idler  pulleys  rvmning  freely  one  on 
either  side  of  the  driving  jyulley  keyed  to  the 
shaft.  Suitable  shifting  devices  shift  one  or 
other  of  the  belts  from  the  idler  pulley  into  the 
driving  jmlley,  and  this  causes  tlie  elevator  to 
run  u\)  or  down  as  reiiuired.  One  objection  to 
this  type  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  first  start  the 
motor  and  shafting  before  the  elevator  can  be 
used,  and  they  continue  running  after  the  ele- 
vator has  stopped,  thereby  wasting  power;  also 
there  is  the  additional  wear  and  tear  on  belts 
and  noise  of  running  belts  and  j)ulleys.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  type  of  elevator  will  stand  more 
hard  usage  and  abuse  than  where  the  motor 
starts  and  stops  each  time  with  the  elevator. 
Further,  where  electric  current  is  purchased  on 


the  horse-power  or  peak  load  rating,  and  not  by 
metei',  the  power  bills  will  be  smaller  with  the 
doable  or  shifting  belt  elevator.  A  smaller 
motor  may  be  used,  since  the  motor  is  uj)  to  full 
speed,  when  load  is  thiown  on  and  the  mcmien- 
tum  of  the  motor  and  countershaft  helps  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  elevator  machinery  and 
load. 

In  most  of  the  cities,  however,  power  is  now 
furnished  on  a  meter  basis,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  more  economical  to  use  an  elevator  con- 
troller to  stop  and  start  the  motor  with  the 
elevator,  driving  the  latter  by  a  belt,  or  having 
the  niotoi'  direct  coupled  to  the  gearing.  The 
former  is  known  as  the  single  belt  elevator,  and 
meets  the  need  for  elevators  of  moderate  capa- 
city, with  si)eed  up  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  per 
minute,  where  the  owner  is  not  willing  to  in- 
stall the  more  expensive  but  much  better  direct 
connected  tyjjc.  With  pi'oi)er  type  of  motor, 
controllei'  and  safety  devices,  both  direct  cur- 
rent or  alterimting  current  may  be  used  with 
ecpmlly  good  results.  The  motor  should  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  recpiirements  of  thi.s  service 
—  to  start  UJ)  imder  full  load  from  rest  without 
excessive  inrush  of  current,  and  with  alternat- 
ing current,  a  circuit  breaker  device  should  be 
used  to  protect  against  i)hase  reversal  and 
single  phase  conditicms. 

The  direct  connected  elevator  is  the  best  suit- 
ed for  heavy  capacities  and  higher  si)eeds.  An 
elevator  of  this  type  i-ecently  installed  in  the 
Willys-Overland,  Lhnited,  plant,  at  West  To- 
r(mto,  has  a  capacity  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
witli  speed  of  ninety  feet  to  one  hundred  feet 
per  minute.  The  machine  has  tandem  wonn 
gearing,  interlocking  type,  with  right  and  left- 
hand  worms,  so  that  the  thrust  of  one  worm 
gear  is  coimteracted  by  the  other.  The  worms 
are  cut  from  a  one-piece  stee'l  forging,  the  worm 
wheels  have  phosphor  bronze  rims  mounted 
ui)on  heavy  castiron  hubs.  The  gear  teeth  are 
accurately  machined  to  mesh  with  the  driving- 
worms  and  with  one  another.  A  heavy  castiron 
housing  encloses  the  worm  gearing,  w'hich  runs 
in  an  oil  bath.  The  cable  drum  does  not  depend 
for  driving  on  any  keys  in  the  drum  shaft,  but  is 
bolted  to  the  worm  wheel  centre,  which  has  a 
flange  extended  thi-ough  the  side  of  the  gear 
case  for  this  pur])ose. 

The  motoi-  is  twenty-five  horse-power  capa- 
city, slij)  ring  type,  with  high  starting  torque 
to  suit  alternating  current,  twenty-five  cycle, 
three-i^hase,  five  hundred  and  fifty  volts. 

The  controller,  mounted  above  the  motor,  is 
semi-magnet  tyi)e,  mechanically  operated  from 
a  hand  lever  in  the  car.  Car  switch  full  magnet 
control  can  also  be  furnished  when  desired.  In 
this  case  the  simpler  control  with  fewer  magnets 
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was  dt'sii-LMl.  The  controller  admits  the  current 
to  the  motor  to  make  it  run  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, closes  tlie  circuit  to  tlie  oil  immersed  A.C. 
brake  maj?net,  whicii  opens  tlie  brake  shoes  and 
then  cuts  out  the  starting  resistance  gradually 
to  start  the  elevator  smoothly'  and  accelerate  to 
full  speed. 

The  car  is  about  nine  feet  wide  by  twenty 
feet  front  to  back,  ifiving  ])lenty  of  room  to 
handle  the  largest  automobiles.  It  is  construct- 
ed with  steel  frame  work,  strongly  braced,  and 
hardwood  floor.  The  sides  are  enclosed  with 
steel  wainscotting,  and  the  top  is  jirotected  by  a 
heavy  wire  screen. 

The  elevator  is  e(|uipi)ed  with  numerous 
safety  devices,  each  of  which  [)rotects  tiie  ele- 
vator against  a  i)ossible  contingency. 

Should  the  power  be  cut  off"  or  the  fuses  burn 
out,  the  magnet  brake  will  instantly  release,  and 
tiie  brake  shoes  will  be  ap{)lied  and  stop  the  ele- 
vator. 

If  the  car  should  meet  any  obstruction  while 
it  is  descending,  a  safety  swiach  cuts  off  the 
power  and  stops  the  machine. 

Below  the  car  are  the  safety  grips— heavy 
steel  jaws  ojierated  by  a  powerful  wedge  action, 
and  connected  by  cable  to  a  safety  speed  gov- 
ernor at  the  to{)  of  tiie  elevator  wellway.  If  the 
car  attains  a  speed,  say,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
above  normal  from  breaking  of  cables,  or  any 


other  cause,  the  governor  grips  the  connecting 
cable,  and  holding  it,  causes  the  safety  jaws  to 
clamp  and  then  gradually  tighten  upon  the 
guide  rails  until  the  car  is  brought  to  a  stoj). 

If  an  operating  cable  should  break,  or  any- 
thing go  wrong  with  the  hand  lever  in  the  car, 
the  macliiiie  automatically  shuts  off  the  i)ower 
at  top  and  bottom,  and,  if  for  any  reason  what- 
ever the  car  should  run  ])ast  the  top  or  bottom 
landings,  the  hatchway  switch  will  be  ojjened, 
cutting  otf  the  power  lines.  Beyond  these  again 
are  spring  buffers  in  pit  under  the  car,  and 
counter-balance  weights  to  cushion  the  stop 
should  the  car  go  that  far  beyond  the  limits. 

The  machinery  is  mounted  on  heavy  steel 
beams,  with  reinforced  concrete  floor,  leaving 
slots  for  the  cables  to  pass  through  to  the  car 
and  counter-balance.  The  guide  rails  are  cold 
<lrawn  steel  T-rails,  securely  bolted  to  the  walls 
of  the  wellway.  Two  sets  of  counter-weights 
are  used  — one  attached  directly  to  the  car,  tlie 
other  to  the  winding  drum.  Their  combined 
weight  is  heavier  than  the  car,  so  as  to  counter- 
balance the  average  load  in  order  to  secure 
economical  operation.  The  door  openings  are 
protected  by  sliding  balanced  gates  covered 
with  wire  mesh. 

Electric  light  and  annunciator  on  the  car 
complete  the  eciuipment,  which  is  of  the  high- 
est grade  and  efficiency  throughout. 


Small  Concrete  Garages 


1)P]CAUSE  of  the  necessary  presence  of 
)  gasoline  and  oils  required  for  car  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  there  has  been  consider- 
able increase  in  the  fire  menace  wherever  an 
automobile  or  motor  truck  has  been  added  to 
one's  personal  i)r()perty. 

Some  cities  and  towns  have  passed  ordinances 
with  a  view  to  regulating  tlie  housing  of  motor 
cars  and  providing  storage  for  gasoline,  so  there 
are  a  few  car  owners  who  enjoy  some  safe- 
guards against  the  menace  of  the  automobile. 

Instead  of  being  built  of  permanent  fireproof 
materials,  most  garages  in  the  past  have  been 
built  of  impermanent  and  thoroughly  com- 
bustible ones— built  to  increase  fire  risk  rather 
than  reduce  it.  Some  day  insurance  companies 
and  fire  protection  associations  may  be  able  to 
influence  legislation  that  will  solve  the  garage 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  compelling  that 
all  structures  where  automobiles  are  housed 
shall  be  built  of  fireproof  materials. 

Concrete  may  be  applied  in  garage  construc- 
tion in  several  ways— monolithic,  concrete  block, 
stucco  on  metal  lath  supported  by  metal  frame, 
to  say  nothing  of  concrete  tile  and  concrete 
brick.  Yet  the  full  advantages  of  concrete  from 
the  standpoint  of  fire-safe  construction  are  not 


realized  unless  the  material  is  used  to  build  the 
entire  structure.  When  built  two  storeys  high, 
so  that  living  quarters  are  provided  for  a  chauf- 
feur and  his  family,  fire-safe  garage  construc- 
tion implies  that  the  floor  of  the  second  storey 
should  be  of  concrete. 

There  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  merit  and 
adaptability  in  concrete.  Structures  built  of  it ' 
are  not  only  firei)roof,  but  the  architect  or  buihl- 
er  can  reproduce  many  very  pleasing  types  of 
architecture.  Concrete  means  pennanence,  and 
that  means  doing  away  with  the  annual  expense 
of  painting,  repair  and  other  maintenance  which 
represents  such  a  burden  where  impermanent 
construction  is  used. 

Some  have  had  the  impression  that  concrete 
is  costly  as  com)>ared  with  other  types  of  con- 
struction. As  a  matter  of  fact,  conditions  in 
the  building  materials  line  have  been  such  that 
for  a  long  time  concrete  structures  have  been 
built  in  many  places  for  the  same  price  as  less 
durable  construction  would  have  cost.  Where 
there  have  been  occasional  exceptions  to  this, 
the  slight  additional  first  cost  has  soon  been  off- 
set by  the  saving  in  maintenance  and  insurance. 

Everywliere  increasing  preference  is  being 
shown  for  concrete  construction,  not  only  in 
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cities,  but  in  many  rural  districts  aud  towns. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  permanent  concrete 
)>avement  now  provide  three-hundred-and-sixty- 
five-tlays-a-year  roads  through  communities  that 
formerly  were  all  but  inaccessible  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  highways.  The  fact  that  permanent  con- 
crete liighways  are  increasing  in  mileage  in 
strict  accordance  with  their  increase  in  ])opu- 
larity,  suggests  that  the  automobile  should 
leave  the  permanent  concrete  highway  only  to 
enter  the  i)ermanent,  fireproof,  concrete  garage. 

If  careful  thought  is  given  to  planning  a  gar- 
age, a  number  of  desirable  features  may  be  in- 
corporated in  the  structure  tliat  will  not  ma- 
terially increase  exjiense,  yet  will  add  consider- 
ably to  the  convenience  of  the  structure.  One 
of  these  consists  of  a  repair  pit  of  suitable 
dimensions,  over  which  a  car  can  be  run  when 
necessary  to  go  underneath  to  clean  it  or  make 
light  repairs. 

At  one  end  there  should  be  a  small  work 
bench  with  vise  and  other  necessary  tools  all 
placed  in  front  of  a  window  where  good  light 
will  add  to  the  ease  of  making  repairs.  For  the 
same  reason,  windows  should  be  low  enough  so 
tliat  interior  lighting  will  be  low  down  on  the 
car  ratlier  than  up  toward  the  ceiling.  All  fire- 
proof construction  implies  windows  with  wire 
glass  in  metal  frames,  and  iron  shutters  out- 
side, especialh'  where  the  garage  is  located  near 
other  buildings.  This  secures  effective  protec- 
tion from  within  and  without  in  case  of  fire,  and 
in  view  of  the  value  of  the  average  car,  it  is  just 
as  advisable  to  protect  it  from  without  as  to 
protect  other  structures  from  the  menace  of  the 
car.    Fireproof  doors  also  should  be  used. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  heating 
plant  be  placed  in  the  structure.  If  near  the 
house,  and  there  is  a  steam  or  hot  water  heating- 
system  in  the  residence,  pipes  may  be  extended 
to  the  garage.  Otherwise  a  se])arate  heating- 
plant  must  be  maintained  outside  of  the  garage. 
In  the  country  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  heat 
the  structure.  In  the  town  or  city,  the  residence 
and  garage  are  usually  located  on  the  same  lot, 
not  far  from  each  other,  and  therefore  connec- 
tion can  readily  be  made  to  the  house  heating 
system  if  desirable. 

A  gasoline  storage  tank  of  steel,  encased  in 
six  inches  of  concrete,  and  equipped  with  a  gaso- 
line i)ump,  should  be  placed  outside  of  the  gar- 
age imderground,  and  say,  ten  feet  distant  from 
the  structure.  The  top  of  this  tank  may"  'be  two 
feet  below  ground  level.  Pipe  and  inimp  con- 
nections should  be  a  part  of  the  tank  equipment, 
and  shouhl  lead  into  the  garage,  although  tlie 
inlet  for  filling  the  tank  should  be  out  of  doors. 

Ol)en  lights  and  fires  must  be  avoided  around 
the  automobile  on  accoimt  of  the  i)revalence  of 
gasoline  vapor.  When  artificial  light  is  neces- 
sary, only  electric  lights  should  be  used,  and  the 


wiring  should  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  so  that  danger 
of  fire  from  improjjer  electric  circuits  will  be 
eliminated.  When  electric  light  is  not  available 
and  the  garage  must  be  entered  at  times  when 
artificial  light  is  necessary,  doors  and  windows 
should  be  opened  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to 
release  any  accumulation  of  gasoline  vapor. 

If  the  car  is  to  be  washed  at  times  inside  the 
garage,  then  a  drain  should  be  provided  at  a 
central  point  in  the  floor,  which  should  be  sloped 
toward  this  drain,  that  in  turn  should  be  con- 
nected with  a  pipe  leading  to  a  sewer  line  or 
similar  outlet.  If  the  car  is  to  be  washed  out  of 
doors,  then  a  small  concrete-paved  area  at  the 
front  of  the  structure  will  serve  as  a  convenient 
washing  platform,  and  prevent  a  mudhole. 
Locker  room  for  storing  blankets  and  miscel- 
laneous car  accessories  will  suggest  themselves 
as  desirable  conveniences  to  be  provided.  These, 
of  course,  should  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  building  but  rather  as  the  cost  of 
gratifying  individual  tastes  and  desires. 

Certainly  an  automobile  or  a  motor  truck 
represents  sufficient  investment  to  warrant  pro- 
tection against  fire.  Likewise  the  increased 
danger  of  fire  that  the  automobile  or  motor 
truck  introduces  warrants  housing  such  a 
vehicle  in  a  structure  that  will  confine  fire  that 
may  ibreak  out  in  the  garage  to  that  structure 
onlj'  and  prevent  damage  to  nearby  buildings. 
— <  ♦  « — 

Influence  of  Foreign  Ingredients  on  Steel 

An  iini)ortant  paper  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Stead,  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute recently,  discussed  the  effect  of  small  quan- 
tities of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  manganese,  cop- 
per and  tin  on  the  qualities  of  steel.  Attention 
is  drawn  to  the  need  of  greater  precision  in 
tlescribing  experiments  on  various  steels.  For 
example,  in  recording  the  results  of  tests  of  ten- 
sile strength,  the  dimensions  of  the  test-pieces 
should  be  stated,  and,  in  dealing  with  normal- 
izing and  annealing,  the  temperature  of  heating 
and  the  time  of  cooling  to  below  redness  should 
be  recorded.  Speaking  generally,  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  impurities  appear  to  have  been 
exaggerated.  Thus  the  etTect  of  phosphorus 
within  0.1  per  cent,  is  comparable  with  that  of 
carbon,  and  0.13—0.20  per  cent,  is  desirable  to 
give  good  machining  properties.  Phosphorus 
alloyed  with  iron  also  makes  the  metal  less  liable 
to  corrosion.  While  sulphur  per  se  may  cause 
"red-shortness"  in  small  quantities,  it  is  actu- 
ally beneficial  provided  manganese  is  also  pres- 
ent. Silicon  up  to  1.5—1.75  per  cent,  increases 
the  limit  of  ductility  and  tensile  strength,  while 
co|)per,  in  ciuantities  less  than  0.5  per  cent.,  has 
little  or  no  infiuence  on  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties. Tin,  however,  in  any  sensible  quantity 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  makes  the  steel  difficult 
to  roll,  and  hard  and  stiff  when  heated. 
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TT  riTIf  the  formation  last  year  of  a  Com- 
V\  inittoe  of  Society  Affairs  to  deal  witli 
l>n)blt'ius  confront iiij;  the  society,  and  to  brin^- 
in  reconunenchUioii  for  its  betterment,  there 
commenced  wiiat  i)romises  to  be  a  new  era  in 
the  iiistory  of  tlie  (^anadian  Society  of  Civil  J^n- 
fjineers. 

The  convention  held  in  Montreal  on  January 
■J.'?,  24  and  25,  in  the  society's  bnildinj":,  at  17(5 
Mansfield  street,  has  stirred  up  more  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  members  in  society  affairs 
than  any  meetinp:  for  several  years.  The  most 
im{U)rtant  feature  was  the  acceptance  by  the 
society  of  the  committee's  report  of  fourteen 
recommendations,  published  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  Construction. 

At  the  opening  session,  the  chair  being  oc- 
cupied by  .J.  II.  Duggan,  President,  the  reports 
of  C'ouncil,  Library  Conunittee,  Treasurer, 
Finance  Conunittee,  and  reports  on  branches 
were  read.  In  the  afternoon  session  tlie  fol- 
lowing committee  reports  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed: Conservation,  Roads  and  Pavements, 
Tnternatioiial  Electro-Technical  Commission, 
Steel  Hi-idge  Specifications,  P]ducational  Re- 
quirements, Sewage  Disposal  Sanitation,  Gen- 
eral Clauses,  and  Steam  Boiler  Specifications. 

CONSKRVATION. 

Bearing  ujjon  the  relations  of  the  society 
with  the  (levelo])ment  of  Canada,  the  report  of 
the  Conunittee  on  CVmservation  is  of  particular 
interest.    In  })art  it  follows : 

"The  events  of  ]91(),  and  especially  of  the 
past  few  weeks,  have  served  to  emphasize  more 
forcibly  than  ever,  the  relation  of  economic 
efficiency  to  national  strength  and  safety,"  says 
the  report.  "Ainong  the  concrete  achievements 
of  the  pas-t  year,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
whereby  Canada  and  the  Tnited  States  will  co- 
oi)erate  in  the  protection  of  migratory  bird  life 
should  ))rove  of  inestimable  service  to  agricul- 
tural and  forest  production,  the  two  chief 
branches  of  Canadian  i)rimary  industry." 

Continuing  the  re])ort  says:  "As  a  result  of 
recent  action  the  future  econinnic  development 
of  the  Dominion  will  benefit  by  the  aid  and 
guidance  of  systenuitic  industrial  research.  The 
appointment  of  the  Industrial  Research  Com- 
mission by  the  Dominion  Goveniment  and  the 
corporate  enterprise  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  ]»r()uioting  scientific  research  will 
enable  Canadian  industry  to  utilize  the  services 
of  two  highly  organized  institutions.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  forest  industries  are  now 
in  receipt  of  the  services  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  at  Montreal,  every  form  of 
industry  should  be  enabled  to  avail  itself  of 
expert  assistance  in  the  solution  of  its  peculiar 


problems.  To  achieve  the  maxinnmi  results  in- 
dustrial research  must  be  linked  up  with  a 
thorough  system  of  technical  education. 

"Town  ])lanning  progress  merits  special  men- 
tion as  a  conservation  movement.  During  the 
opening  decade  of  the  century,  Canada  invested 
approxinuitely  $()()0,()()(),()()0  on  municii)al 
growth,  largely  for  civic  imi)rovements.  Heavy 
additional  expenditures  have  been  made  since 
1 !)!().  The  efficient  investment  of  cai)ital  on  such 
a  large  scale  cannot  be  secured  as  long  as  muni- 
cipal develoi)ment  continues  in  hajjhazard  man- 
ner. Adeciuate  legislation  and  administrative 
machinery  must  be  provided  to  control  and 
guide  ui-ban  exjiansion.     During  the  past  year 
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distinct  progress  has  been  made  in  tliis  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  every  Province  in  the 
Dominion  will  shortly  possess  proper  provision 
for  thorough  control  of  housing  and  town  i)lan- 
ning. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  decision  of  the 
Ontario  Government  to  remodel  its  forest  pro- 
tective service  along  the  most  approved  lines. 
The  remarkable  development  of  our  pulp  indus- 
try indicates  the  potential  value  of  our  forests 
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and  the  wisdom  of  affording-  tlio  most  efficient 
protection  obtainable.  The  work  of  determin- 
ing tlie  extent  of  onr  timber  resoni'ces  pro- 
gresses steadily,  surveys  of  British  Columbia 
and  Saskatchewan  forests  ha\nng  been  com- 
pleted (luring  the  i»ast  year.'' 

Tile  report  of  tlie  Council  stated  tluit  the 
total  menibershi{)  was  3,047,  and  that  twenty-one 
members  had  given  their  lives  for  the  Empire  in 
the  European  war.  A  total  of  $1,906  liad  been 
subscribed  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  families  of  mem- 
bers enlisted  for  active  service,  while  $722  had 
been  subscribed  for  the  Canadian  Engineers' 
Hosi)ital  and  Aledical  Comforts  Fund.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  society  during  the  year  had  been 
$23,726,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of 
$3,642. 

James  White,  vice-chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Conservation,  said  that  Col.  Leonard 
had  forwarded  a  pa])er  by  Leonard  Curtiss,  "who 
believed  that  the  influx  of  British  immigration 
into  Canada  after  tlie  war  Avill  be  largely  in- 
creased, and  it  would  be  a  great  problem  to  keep 
them  from  massing  in  the  cities.  In  South 
Africa  after  tlie  Boer  War  the  country  could  not 
absorb  the  pojiulation,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  disfavor  in  which  South  Africa  was  held 
by  people  in  Great  Britain  was  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  countrv  to  absorb  the  Britisli  labor. 

M.  J.  Butler,  C.M.G.,  asked  whether  the  lie- 
search  Council  which  had  been  ajipointed  by  the 
Government  were  going  to  do  anything  definite 
and  get  into  a  position  to  be  able  to  give  the 
manufacturers  helji  in  definite  jiroblems;  and 
was  anything  specific  being  done  in  connection 
with  after  war  problems. 

R.  A.  Ross,  of  Montreal,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Research  Council  appointed  by 
the  Government,  explained  the  work  of  the 
Council,  and  said  that  the  nianufactui-ers  nmst 
help  the  Council  if  they  wanted  the  help  of  the 
Council.  They  must  let  them  know  what  raw 
materials  they  wei'e  using,  what  (|iuiiitity,  and 
where  they  got  them  from,  and  similar  informa- 
tion. 

The  Council  had  access  to  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation whieh  was  buried  in  Government  tiles 
at  present,  and  which  they  intended  to  disinter 
and  ])ut  into  ])ractical  sha])e.  He  felt  sure  the 
Council  would  be  able  to  give  practical  service 
on  the  problems  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Mr.  White,  speaking  about  the  Commission 
of  Conservation,  remarked  that  it  was  jioorly 
named  and  should  be  called  the  Commission  for 
Economic  Development  of  Canada,  which  was 
its  real  work. 

The  President,  Mr.  Duggan,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  afternoon  session,  in  which  he  gave 
some  interesting  statistics  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  tlie  society.  In  1887  the  city  of 
^lontreal  had  .30  to  40  y)er  cent,  of  the  member- 
ship, the  area  bounded  by  Toronto,  Ottawa  and 


Montreal  65  per  cent. ;  the  district  Port  Arthur 
to  Montreal,  80.5  per  cent.,  and  the  district  west 
of  Port  Artliui-  only  7.4  per  cent.  In  1916  Mont- 
real had  decreased  to  17.4  per  cent.,  the  Toronto, 
Ottawa  and  Montreal  area,  36.7  per  cent.,  and 
the  district  Port  Arthur  to  Montreal  65.5  per 
cent.  The  district  east  of  Montreal  had  re- 
mained practically  stationary,  being  12.8  per 
cent,  in  1887,  and  11.9  i)er  cent,  in  1916,  but  the 
district  west  of  Port  Arthur  had  increased  from 
7.4  per  cent,  to  23.4  per  cent.  Montreal  still 
maintained  its  lead  in  actual  numbers  over  any 
other  cit}',  having  367  corjiorate  members, 
against  168  in  Ottawa,  which  had  the  next 
lai'gest  number.  While  there  had  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  in  the  dis- 
tricts tributary  to  Montreal,  there  had  been  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  members  west  of  Port  Arthur,  so  situated 
that  they  could  only  reach  Montreal  at  much  ex- 
pense and  with  considerable  loss  of  time.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  members  so  situated 
should  feel  strongly  that  they  were  best  served 
as_  regarded  their  daily  work  by  the  local  as- 
sociations, and  had  little  interest  or  sympathy 
in  the  general  work  of  the  society  as  it  existed 
to-day.  His  impression  was  that  this  attitude 
had  increased  largely  of  late.  Its  tendency  un- 
der the  present  organization  was  to  still  further 
increase,  and  if  they  were  to  build  up  a  strong 
^national  society,  re])resenting  the  wdiole  profes- 
sion in  Canada,  it  was  a  factor  to  which  most 
earnest  consideration  must  be  given.  In  1906 
there  were  only  two  branches,  while  in  1915 
there  were  ten  branches,  with  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  membershi]).  In  1887  the  members  were 
53  ]ier  cent,  of  the  total  membership;  in  1916, 
22.6  per  cent. ;  associate  members  in  1887  were 
15.4  per  cent. ;  in  1916,  52.5  per  cent.,  or,  classing 
juniors  with  associate  members,  57.8  per  cent. 
Summarizing,  the  percentage  of  members  had 
dropped  from  53  jier  cent,  to  22.6  per  cent., 
while  jiercentage  of  associate  membership  had 
risen  from  15.4  per  cent,  to  52.5  per  cent. 

In  the  evening  the  visiting  members  were  en- 
tertained by  the  local  society  to  a  dinner  at  the 
University  Club,  which  was  followed  by  a 
smoker  and  entertainment  at  the  society's  head- 
(juarters.  On  AVednesday  moniing,  as  guests  of 
the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  the  members 
visited  this  firm's  ])lant  and  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies engaged  in  munition  work,  and  were 
later  entertained  to  a  dinner  by  them  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel.  The  afternoon  session  was  fur- 
ther taken  up  with  reports  of  committees. 

Kl-KCTION    OF    OFKICKKS. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President— J.  S.  Dennis,  Montreal. 

Vice-Presidents— J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn  and 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  N.  Monsarrat,  Montreal;  A.  St. 
Laurent,  Ottawa;  T.  H.  White,  Vancouver. 

Past   Presidents  — G.   IT.   Duggan,   Montreal; 
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M.  J.  Butler,  (;.M.G.,  Montreal,  and  F.  C.  Gam- 
ble, Victoria,  B.C. 

Treasurer— E.  Marceau,  Montreal. 

Secretary— C.  H.  McLeod,  Montreal. 

The  eight  new  councillors  elected  were: 
Messrs.  U.  A.  Ross  and  J.  C.  Smith,  Montreal; 
H.  Longley,  St.  John,  N.B. ;  A.  B.  Deeary,  Que- 
bec; Jas.  White,  Ottawa;  (}.  A.  McCarthy,  To- 
ronto; Wm.  Pearce,  Calgary,  and  J.  H.  Ken- 
nedy, Vancouver. 

The  rest  of  the  council  renuiins  as  before. 

The  new  President,  Lieut.-('ol.  John  Stough-, 
ton  Dennis,  C.E.,  D.L.S.,  D.T.S.,  is  assistant  to 
Lord  Shaughnessy,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Kailway  Company.  He  was  born  in 
Toronto  in  ISiJf),  being  a  son  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  J.  S.  Dennis,  who  was  the  first  Surveyor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  later  the  first  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Dennis  was  edu- 
cated in  Upper  Canada  College,  and  graduated 
from  the  Military  College,  Kingston.  He  gradu- 
ated as  a  to{)ographical  surveyor  in  1877,  and 
for  several  years  was  engaged  on  survey  work 
for  the  Dominion  Government.  From  1879  to 
1882  he  was  engineer  and  surveyor  for  the  Hud- 
son's Baj'  Company.  In  1896  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  Territorial  Govern- 
ment as  chief  engineer,  and  in  1899  became 
Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  North- 
west Territory.  In  1902,  Mr.  Dennis  joined  the 
service  of  the  (Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Since 
that  time  his  career  has  been  one  of  progress, 
the  important  development  of  the  C.P.R.  lands 
in  Alberta  being  directlj'  in  his  control.  All  who 
have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Dennis  will  agree 
that  in  electing  him  to  the  position  as  President 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  the 
society  will  receive  the  benefit  of  his  broad  ex- 
perience and  training,  coupled  with  his  keen 
judgment  and  a  progressiveness  that  will  mean 

much  for  the  society. 

— •  »  » — 

Quebec  Association  of  Architects 

Members  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Associa- 
tion of  Architects  held  their  annual  meeting  on 
January  18th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  association, 
Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  E.  B.  Staveley,  the  president,  the  chair 
was  occupied  b\'  Mr.  Hugh  Vallance,  first  vice- 
president. 

The  annual  report  of  the  council  was  present- 
ed by  the  chairman.  This  referred  to  the  deaths 
during  the  year  of  Mr.  F.  X.  Berlinguet,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  association,  and  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don Blackader,  killed  in  action  in  France.  The 
question  of  amending  the  charter  of  the  associa- 
tion had  been  considered  by  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee, the  object  being  to  render  it  more  ex- 
plicit, and  thus  to  do  away  with  any  more  ad- 
verse decisions  by  the  courts,  as  had  happened 
lately  in  the  Court  of  Reviews.  Amendments 
to  the  charter  were  presented  to  the  Quebec 


Legislature  at  its  last  sitting,  in  December, 
191(5,  and  were  adopted  iif'ter  some  modifications 
which  were  found  accei>table  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  committee  believed  that  the  as- 
sociation at  last  would  be  a  closed  one,  such  as 
those  pertaining  to  lawyers,  notaries,  doctors, 
etc.  The  committee  on  quantity  surveying  had 
considered  the  (luestion  of  introducing  this  .sy.s- 
tem  in  the  Pro\ince  of  (Quebec.  The  committee, 
after  collecting  data  from  various  sources,  was 
of  ojnnioii  that  there  were  two  principal  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  before  a  system  could 
be  put  into  operation.  The  first  was  the  matter 
of  getting  the  contractors  to  act  unanimously, 
as  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  liad  been  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  had  been  approached.  The 
second  was  to  establish  a  competent  and  re- 
sponsible board  of  quantity  surveyors  to  yiro- 
perly  handle  the  amount  of  work  that  would 
be  involved.  The  incoming  council  should  con- 
tinue the  study  of  the  (juestion  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  co-oi)eration  of  both  architects 
and  contractors.  ()n  the  motion  of  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Beaugrand-Cham- 
pagiie,  the  report  was  adopted,  after  discussion 
by  Messrs.  Archibald,  Doran,  Vanier,  Beau- 
Grand-Champagne,  Chausse,  J.  Venne  and  Mon- 
ette. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  receipts  of 
.$7,181,  including  a  balance  of  $4,734  was 
brought  forward,  and  expenditure  of  $5,954,  in- 
cluding a  purchase  of  $2,977  of  war  bonds,  the 
balance  in  hand  being  $1,226.  In  the  report 
of  the  Quebec  section  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  E. 
B.  Staveley  had  been  re-elected  president,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bergeron,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  balance  in  bank  is  $149.  A  discussion  on  a 
reduction  of  fees,  proposed  by  Mr.  Jos.  Per- 
rault,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Maxwell,  fol- 
lowed. It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Beaugrand-Cham{)agne,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Venne,  that  the  fees  of  members  remain  at 
$15.00,  and  those  of  the  students  be  reduced  to 
$2.00.     This  was  carried. 

The  election  of  the  officers  for  1917  resulted 
as  follows:  President,  Mr.  Hugh  Vallance; 
First  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  A.  Monette;  Sec- 
ond Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  H.  LeBon;  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  J.  Emile  Vanier;  Treasurer,  Mr.  I). 
Norman  Mac  Vicar.  Members  of  the  Council: 
Messrs.  U.  J.  Asselin,  Alphonse  Pi^he,  A.  Beau- 
grand-Champagne,  J.  M.  Miller  and  E.  I.  Barott. 
Delegates  to  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada  are  to  be:  Messrs.  Alcide  Chausse,  D. 
R.  Brown,  J.  P.  Ouellet,  Herbert  Raine  and  Jos. 
Perrault. 

Some  correspondence  between  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  Hon.  R.  Rogers  and  the  society  relative 
to  plans  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  for  the  erection  of  Government  buildings 
in  Ottawa  was  read.  It  was  then  agreed  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  of  the  association  in  Quebec. 
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Influence  of  Professional  Bodies 

Why  a  professional  body  such  as  tlie  Can- 
adian Society  of  Civil  Engineers  does  not  exert 
a  greater  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
is  a  question  tliat  is  giving  the  members  particu- 
lar concern  at  the  present  time.  There  is  not 
another  organization  in  Canada  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  men  whose  members  individu- 
ally possess  a  higher  standing  in  their  respec- 
tive community  than  the  members  of  the  Can- 
adian Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

When  we  consider  the  qualifications  for  lead- 
ership possessed  by  many  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, their  expert  knowledge,  their  breadth  of 
vision,  and  their  sterling  qualities,  it  is  little 
short  of  paradoxical  that  the  Society,  as  a 
whole,  plays  no  greater  part  in  our  national 
development.  All  material  human  progress  has 
had  its  foundation  on  engineering  in  some  one 
or  other  of  its  branches.  In  a  country  like  Can- 
ada the  engineer  is  the  greatest  individual  fac- 
tor in  the  country's  expansion.  The  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  composed  of  three 
thousand  trained  men,  is  potentially  a  great 
national  asset,  yet  from  the  viewpoint  of  collec- 
tive influence,  it  is  as  undeveloped  as  the  mineral 
and  timber  areas  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
idle  prairie  lands  of  the  West. 

Why? 

Because  the  objects  of  the  Society  as  outlined 
in  the  Constitution  and  as  followed  out  in  prac- 
tice are  self-centred. 

The  word  "Civil"  in  the  name  is  unquestion- 


ably a  drawback,  because  of  the  prevailing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term  "Civil  Engineer."  This 
can  be  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  a  title  such 
as  the  "Institute  of  Canadian  Engineers,"  or 
the  "Canadian  Engineering  Institute,"  but  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  Society's  apparent 
failure  to  measure  up  to  its  opportunities  for 
national  usefulness  ivill  not  be  surmounted  until 
the  expressed  and  practiced  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety are  of  a  broaden  nature. 

No  man  can  live  unto  himself  alone,  and  no 
group  of  men  can  combine  to  operate  within  a 
defined  circle  and  expect  its  greatest  achieve- 
ment when  that  circle  is  narrower  than  the  one 
prescribed  by  the  radius  of  influence  of  the 
broadest  and  most  influential  of  its  members. 

To  achieve  its  real  function,  and  the  function 
that  the  ability  and  training  and  experience  of 
its  individual  members  qualify  it  to  accomplish 
as  a  mere  matter  of  natural  destiny,  the  Can- 
adian Society  of  Civil  Engineers  must  broaden 
its  objects  and  give  greater  thought  and  dis- 
cussion to  national  aflfairs  and  be  the  centre 
from  which  broad  and  practical  suggestions  for 
the  most  effective  development  of  our  national 
resources  are  inspired.  When  this  i,5  done,  the 
engineering  profession  in  Canada  will  occupy  a 
different  position  and  realize,  as  it  should  real- 
ize, the  outstanding  place  of  national  influence 
that  its  importance  warrants  and  which  in  the 
evolution  of  national  efficiency  which  Canada 
must    shortly   undergo,   the   profession    should 

naturally  assume. 

— »  ♦  • — - 

Shipbuilding  Possibilities 

Puget  Sound  shipyai'fJs,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
are  engaged  on  contracts  totalling  thirty-eight 
million  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  These  shipbuilding  activities  employ 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  who  receive 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
monthly.  These  figures  indicate  clearly  that  an 
industry  has  sprung  into  being  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  over  night  as  it  were,  on  a  scale  of 
importance  that  warrants  serious  consideration 
by  the  authorities  in  Canada.  We  have  already 
a  small  amount  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Pacific 
coast  on  Burrard  Inlet,  and  recently  a  company 
has  announced  the  commencement  of  operations 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pitt  River,  where  it  joins  the 
Eraser  River,  a  few  miles  above  New  West- 
minster. In  the  light  of  what  the  Washington 
shipyards  are  accomplishing,  it  would  appear 
that  we  had  barely  started.  It  wall  take  many 
years  after  the  war  to  supply  the  ship  wastage, 
and  the  demand  for  ocean-going  ships  will  be 
heavy  from  every  maritime  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  an  industry 
upon  which  Canadians  might  concentrate  to  ad- 
vantage, both  from  personal  profit  and  the  op- 
portunity it  offers  of  building  up  a  much  neecled 
merchant  marine. 


The  Montreal  Builders'  Exchange 


ANNUAL    MEETING     HELD    JANUARY    22. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Anglln  Elected  President. 

DeKptte  tliif  fact  that  the  bulkllnK  permits  IsHUed  In  Montreal 
In  1!»16  were  lemi  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  members 
of  the  Montreal  IJulklers'  Kxehanite  found  that,  commeiiclnsr 
with  the  mlildle  of  the  year,  they  had,  as  a  rule,  all  the  business 
they  could  handle. 

At  the  annual  meeting  erf  the  ExchanKe.  the  report  of  the 
secretary.  I>.  K.  Trotter,  which  Included  the  balance  sheet  for 
the  year,  was  read  an<l  approved,  showing  the  affairs  of  the 
KxchanKe  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  view  of  conditions 
generally  In  the  bulldlMK  trades.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
John  yiilnlan,  retiring  president. 

The  meeting  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the 
creation  of  a  ilureau  of  Municipal  Research  In  Montreal,  and 
another  advocating  the  study  of  preferential  tarlrt  within  the 
Mm  pi  re. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  J.  P. 
.Xiiglln:  first  vice-president,  W.  C.  Munn;  second  vice-president, 
Kobert  F.  Dvkes:  directors.  Alex.  W.  Bremner,  Alen  Charette. 
L.  J.  Conroy,  A.  Cross.  T.  D.  Douglas.  W.  M.  Irvilng,  D.  McCuaig. 
W.  E.  Potter,  J.  J.  Roberts.  J.  K.  Walsh,  and  W.  E.  Ramsay. 

"In  presenting  you  with  my  report  for  1!>16."  said  Mr.  Quin- 
lan.  In  delivering  the  I'resident's  annual  address.  "I  do  so  with 
the  feeling  in  which.  I  believe,  you  all  share— that  we  have 
passed  through  one  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  the  history  of 
this  Exchange.  The  war  which  is  now  in  its  third  year  Iteeps 
steadily  progressing:  and.  while  we  have  reached  the  point  when 
we  can  .safely  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  the  ulti- 
mate result,  we  still  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  its 
speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  to  give  the  Allies  the  first 
call  on  our  men  and  material.  You  have  felt  the  full  force  of 
these  altered  circumstances,  and  It  speaks  well  for  your  various 
organizations  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  steadily  main- 
tained and  increased  their  standing  and  reputation. 

"While  the  building  permits  issued  by  the  City  of  Montreal 
would  Indicate  an  amount  of  building  done  in  1916  considerably 
less  than  that  of  191.5.  the  figures  do  not  by  any  means  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  construction  work  handled  by  you 
in  the  year  which  has  gone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  to 
take  an  inventor^'  of  the  actual  business  done  by  each  member 
of  this  Exchange  we  would  find  that  our  operations  in  1916  more 
nearly  approached  the  normal  than  the  city  figures  would  indi- 
cate. The  season  started  in  with  little  or  no  business  offering, 
but  Wie  demand  for  building  inci-eased  with  the  advent  of  mid- 
summer and  autumn  until  we  found  ourselves  In  the  position 
where  It  was  not  a  question  of  how  m^uch  work  we  could  get.  l>ut 
how  suitable  labor  and  materials  could  be  secured  speedily 
enough  to  fill  the  contracts  offering.  Of  course,  the  great  de- 
mand was  for  factories  and  munition  plants  of  all  kinds.  Most 
of  these  structures  were  built  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  Montreal,  hence  the  reason  for  their  not  appearing  in  the 
statistics  furnished  by  its  l)uildlng  department,  and  most  of 
them  were  erected  within  a  radius  of  a  liundred  miles  by  Mont- 
real contractors,  and  1  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  comi)liment- 
ing  you  on  the  speed  and  thoroughness  with  which  yo^u  carried 
out  these  contracts  under  conditions  which  were  far  from  ideal. 
1  will.  Indeed,  venture  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  erection  of 
some  of  these  plants  by  you  created  a  record  in  speed  and  thor- 
oughness which  lias  never  before  been  readied. 

".\t  the  moment  the  building  contracts  in  sight  for  1917  do 
not  seem  quite  so  many,  but  nevertheless  the  general  public  are 
prosperous,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  in  the  near  future  a  more 
general  demand  by  our  citizens  to  own  their  own  houses  and  to 
occupy  larger  and  better  ones.  During  the  last  three  years 
.Montreal  lias  grown,  but  the  number  of  new  houses  erected  in 
that  time  forms  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  l>ui]d- 
ing  operations.  There  are  at  present  few  vacant  houses  in  the 
city,  and  already  a  demand  is  growing  for  homes  of  all  descrip^, 
tions.  We  must  also  expect  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
existing  school  buildings  and  a  stili  greater  number  of  factories. 

"The  iieriod  of  this  war  has  t)een  i)roductive  of  many  new 
riitliculties,  but  1  lielieve  that  the  close  of  the  war  especially  will 
present  more  varied  and  acute  problems  to  be  solved.  For  one 
thing  the  amount  and  quality  of  available  labor  and  its  assimila- 
tion into  the  industrial  life  of  our  city  and  province  will  require 
careful  study,  and  we.  as  builders  and  as  citizens,  must  lie  pre- 
pared and  organized  to  deal  with  these  subjects  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  all  the  interests  involved.  Canada  has  at  present 
about  400,000  men  in  khaki,  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of 
the  skilled  meclianics.  Every  effort  will.  I  am  sure,  be  made  by 
you  on  their  return  to  place  them  in  positions  for  which  their 
training  and  experience  lit  them. 

"Naturally  the  diflicult  conditions  of  the  past  year  have  been 
reflected  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Exchange.  "  While  attend- 
ance at  our  meetings  has  not  l)een  so  large  and  the  interest  of 
members  not  so  great  as  could  l)e  wLshed.  nevertheless  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  work  has  been  done,  and  the  Exchange  is  being 
regarded  more  and  more  as  an  organization  with  a  watchful  eye 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  its  members,  and  whose 
power  to  effect  i-eforms  and  rectify  abuses  in  our  trades  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  operated  Is  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  active  interest  you  take  in  the  work  of  your  directors 
and  the  support  you  give  them. 

"Your  Exchange  has  during  the  latter  part  of  last  vear  con- 
cerned Itself  mainly  with  the  inauguration  of  an  exchange  for 
the  hire  and  sale  between  our  memtiers  of  contractors'  machin- 
ery not  in  use,  and  with  pressing  upon  the  Hon,  Mr.  Taschereau 
certain  amendments  to  the  hill  which  he  introduced  last  session 
at  Quebec  and  succeeded  in  having  adoi>ted.  regarding  the  privi- 
leges of  workmen,  supply  men.  sub-contractors,  and  contractors 
.Vs  soon  as  your  directors  learned  that  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Provmcial  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  bring  forward  this 
measure  they  appointed  a  representative  and  influential  com- 
mittee to  study  the  subject,  frame,  if  necessarv,  other  and  more 
suitable  amendments,  and  in  general  to  take  care  that  the  in- 
terests of  our  iiiemliers  were  not  jeopardized.  In  order  to  obtain 
•  s  wide  an  expression  of  opinion  as  possible  vour  board    at  the 


request  of  this  committee,  called  a  Kirieral  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
change, when  many  valuable  suggeHiions  from  the  members 
present  were  received.  Suggestions  were  also  invited  from  other 
bodies.  The  bill  as  finally  approved  by  the  Legislature  improves 
but  little  the  position  of  the  workmen,  the  supplier  of  materials, 
and  of  the  sub-contractor,  and  leaves  the  general  contractor  as 
he  was.  The  work  of  your  committee  was  rendered  particularly 
dKtlcult  by  the  fact  that  this  was  a  (iovernment  mea»ure,  and 
the  greatest  pressure  had  to  be  brought  to  tiear  in  order  to  have 
our  amendments  considered.  Further,  the  short  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  printing  of  the  liill  and  its  presentation  to 
the  House  Increased  our  dirtlcultles,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for 
the  watchfulness  and  diligence  of  this  committee  that  they  safe- 
guarded our  interests  so  well.  The  heartiest  thanks,  not  only 
of  the  members  of  this  I'lxchange,  but  also  of  every  liuilder  and 
building  supply  man  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  due  Its  meim- 
bers.  A  copy  of  this  bill  as  soon  as  printed  will  be  mailed  to 
each  member.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  perhaps  a  good 
deal  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  existed  among  our  ranks  in  re- 
gard to  the  previous  Lien  Law  was  <lue  In  a  measure  to  the  fact 
that  eveo'  member  did  not  exercise  his  privileges,  and  J  would 
strongly  urge  each  one  of  you,  as  soon  as  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  new  measure,  to  exercise  yrrur  rights  to 
the  full.  The  law  has  not  been  amended  to  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  only  way  we  can  convince  the  Government  that 
the  suggestions  we  submitted  were  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
building  public  and  the  business  interests  we  represent,  will  be 
for  each  one  of  us  to  exercise,  as  soon  as  possible  and  necessary, 
our  rights  under  it.  Should  we  all  do  this.  I  am  convinced  that 
within  six  months  the  CSovernment  will  be  constrained  to  prepare 
a  new  bill,  and  there  will  i>e  no  necessity  for  us  to  agitate  in  the 
matter  at  all. 

"in  regard  to  the  exchange  for  the  sale  and  hire  of  machin- 
ery, inaugurated  a  short  time  ago,  arrangements  are  practicall.v 
completed,  and  more  enquiries  for  the  use  of  equipment  are 
being  received  than  can  be  satisfied.  There  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  the  scheme  has  great  possibilities  for  our  members,  esiieci- 
all.v  in  regard  to  convenience  and  ecorjomy,  and  those  of  you 
who  have  plants  lying  idle  will  help  to  make  the  plan  a  success 
and  of  benefit  to  yourselves  and  your  fellow-members  by  having 
your  lists  of  machinery  available  for  the  jmrpose  sent  in  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  that  some  of  our  members  who  were 
noted  for  their  skill  in  construction  work  are  now  engaged  in 
pulling  up  and  tearing  down — in  smasliing  German  lines  and 
German  frightfulness.  I  refer  specially  to  Brigadier-General 
Loomis,  to  Major  Cape,  to  Assistant  Dejiuty  Quartermaster- 
General  McRitchie.  to  Paymaster  Murray,  and  to  the  Bonnell 
brothers.  I  am  proud  to  call  these  gentlemen  fellow-members, 
and  I  am  sure  1  express  your  thoughts  when  I  state  that  they 
will  finish  the  contract  they  have  presently  on  'hand  on  schedule 
time,  fully  in  accordance  with  the  specifications,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  their  clients — the  British  Empire.  We  wish 
them  all  a  happy  and  speedy  return :  and  when  their  present  job 
is  finished,  and  we  know  from  their  past  record  how  well  it  will 
be  done,  we  shall  lie  honored  to  have,  as  we  have  had  before, 
the  benefit  of  their  co-operation,  their  counsel,  and  their  riper 
experience." 


TORONTO  BUILDERS'   EXCHANGE. 
Annual   Meeting  held  January  22nd,  1917. 

The  work  of  the  Provincial  Builders  and  Supply  Associations 
convention  at  Ottawa  last  year,  and  the  coming  convention  to 
be  held  at  London.  Februttry  13th.  1917.  were  discussed.  The 
delegates  instructed  to  ask  for  co-operation  regarding  Dominion, 
Provincial,  and  municipal  contracting,  and  for  more  favoratile 
treatment  of  Canadian  architects,  engineers,  contractors  and 
manufacturers,  and  thait  Canadiaa  materials  be  used  exclusivel.N', 
as  far  as  possible.  In  all  public  buildings.  si>ecuficall,\-  calling 
attention  to  the  Lindsay  Arsenal.  The  proposed  amend nient  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  regarding  first  aid  and  the 
compensation  of  medical  practitioners,  was  under  discussion, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Board  to  pay  this  compensation 
i>.\'  a  levy  upon  not  onl.v  the  employers  and  Government,  iiut  the 
workmen  as  well,  also  to  regulate  such  compensation  by  adop- 
tion   of   a    set    scale. 

Topics  covering  the  general  good  of  the  Exchange,  and  the 
duty  of  every  member  to  fill  up  his  particular  section  of  the 
trade,    was  resolved   upon. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  S.  R.  Hughes;  first  vice-president,  W.  E.  Dillon; 
second  vice-president.  Walter  Davidson;  treasurer  and  acting 
secretary.  Jno.  Aldrldge:  directors,  Ed.  Gearing,  Chas.  Bulley. 
Geo.  Gander,  Geo.  Oakley,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Grant,  Wm.  Clark,  Jr. 


■  »  •- 


BUILDERS'    EXCHANGE    PRESIDENT. 

The  nowlv  elected  president  of  the  Montreal  Builders'  Ex- 
change. Mr.  James  Penrose  .\nglin.  Is  vice-president  and  man- 
aging director  of  Anglin's,  Limited.  Montreal.  Mr.  .^nglin  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Queen's  and  McGill  I'niversities.  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  with  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  Among  the  lead- 
ing buildings  constructed  by  Mr.  .Anglin's  company  are:  The 
McGill  University  Engineering  Buildings;  Goodwins,  Ltd.;  Ed- 
ward VII  and  Strathern  Public  Schools:  C.P.R.  Windsor  Station 
Power  House:  Canadian  General  Electric  Building:  Northern 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company:  Belding  Paul  Corticelli, 
Ltd.:  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refinery:  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and 
Power  (garage);  Loyola  College;  Toilet  Laundry  textension). 
Montreal  Foundling  Hospital;  Williams  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany: Bell  Telephone  Company,  etc..  etc..  all  In  Montreal:  also 
Bell  Telephone  Company:  Canadian  Ingersoll  Rand  (two  build- 
ings), and  Walter  Blue  Factory  in  Sherbrooke.  Que.,  Canadian 
Vickers,  and  numerous  branch  bank  buildings  for  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  and  Molsons  Bank  throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  other 
leading  structures  in  Ottawa,  Quebec  and  Halifax. 
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CONSTRUCTION  NEWS 

Information  of  Special  Interest  to  Architects,  Contractors,  and  Manufacturers. 
Construction  Building  Reports  will  Give  You  Up-to-date  Information  Every 
Day  on  all  New  Buildings  About  to  be  Erected  or  in  Course  of  Erection. 


BUSINESS    BUILDINGS. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  arp 
erecting  a  freight  office  and  shed  on  Ferguson  avenue  north,  to 
cost  $30,000;    J.  H.  CSordon  Is  the  local  agent. 

London.  Ont. — .Vrchitect  L.  A.  Carrothers,  Bank  of  Toronto 
building,  has  received  tenders  tor  the  erection  of  a  Hjdro  office 
for  the   L'tiUties  Board,   to  cost  ?75,000. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.— H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  19 
Front  street  east,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  roofing  con- 
tract on  a  oank  to  be  erected  for  the  Royal  Hank  of  Canada,  to 
cost  $15,000:  W.  G.  Read,  489  Victoria  avenue,  Xiasara  Falls, 
has  been  awarded  the  plumbing  contract;  Ireland  it  Dinham. 
Glenholme  avenue,  are  the  general  contractors;  C.  AI.  Border, 
Main  street,  is  the  architect. 

North  Bay,  Ont. — The  Imperial  Bank  has  purchased  a  site  on 
Main  street  west  for  the  erection  of  a  bank  building. 

Port  Colborne,  Ont. — Architect  C.  M.  Borter,  Main  street, 
Niagara  Falls,  is  prejiaring  plans  for  an  office  and  storage  build- 
ing for  the  Canada  Steamship,  Ltd.,  head  office,  Montreal. 

Renfrew,  Ont. — M.  J.  O'Brien,  Renfrew,  Ontario,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  business  block 
for  the  Jamieson  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.,  Renfrew,  to  cost  $15,000;  B, 
Evan  Parry,  Renfrew,  is  the  architect. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. — The  Great  North  Western  Tele.a;ra;)h 
Company  will  proceed  immediafely  to  rebuild  their  officee,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Plans  are  being  prepared  for  an  office  building 
on  Adelaide  street,  near  Bay,  to  cost  $150,000,  for  S.  Frank  Wil- 
son &  Sons.  73  .Adelaide  street  west.  Architects  Chapman  .\c 
McGiffin,  95  King  sti'eet  east,  are  preparing  plans  for  an  office 
building  for  the  Toronto  Harbor  Commission,  50  Bay  street,  to 
cost  $150,000. 

Windsor,  Ont. — John  Rutherbough,  1000  Wellington  street. 
London,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erccti<jn 
of  an  office  building  for  the  Huron  and  Krie  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, London,  to  cost  $65,000;  Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank  of  To- 
ronto building,  London,  are  the  architects. 

Vancouver,  B.C. — The  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  has  pur- 
chased a  site  at  the  corner  of  Homer  and  Hastings  streets  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  bank  to  cost  $130,000. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Tenders  will  be  called  early  in  the  spring  for 
the  erection  of  a  subwa>  at  Dundurn  Park,  to  cost  $8,000;  E.  R. 
Gray,  City  Engineer. 


CLUBS,    HOSPITALS,    THEATRES,    AND    HOTELS. 

Byron,  Ont. — Kggett  &  Company,  336  Ridout  street.  London, 
have  been  awarded  the  plumbing  contract  in  a  sanitarium  for 
the  London  Health  .Association,  London,  to  cost  $75,000;  Hyatt 
Brothers,  289  Edgerton  street,  London,  are  the  general  contrac- 
tors;   Watt  &  Blackwell,  London,  are  the  architects. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Geo.  Frid  Company,  Bank  of  Hamilton 
building,  have  been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  an  addition 
to  a  hospital  for  the  Hamilton  Health  -Association,  to  cost  $15,- 
000;  Cully  &  Breay.  35  King  street  west,  have  been  awarded  the 
electric  wiring  contract;  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co.,  Toronto, 
have  been  awarded  the  elevator  contract:  Stewart  &  Witton. 
7  Hughson  street  south,  are  the  architects.  Work  will  commence 
in  the  spring  on  a  club  house  for  the  Royal  Hamilton  Yacht  Club, 
to  cost  $30,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — .Architect  Howard  Crane,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson,  105  Bond  street,  associate,  are 
preparing  plans  for  a  moving  picture  theatre  to  be  built  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Richmond  and  Victoria  streets,  to  cost 
$250,000. 

Kingston,  Ont. — Simmons  Brothers.  132  Princess  street,  have 
been  awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing  contracts  in  the  addi- 
tion to  Queen's  University,  for  the  Military  Hospital  Commis- 
sions, Ottawa:  J.  Vince,  160  Clergv  street,  has  been  awarded 
the  painting  contract;  McFarlane,  310  Johnson  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  W.  S.  Symons,  14  Vittoria 
street,  is  the  architect. 


FIRE    LOSSES. 

.Amherst,  N.S. — The  International  Engineering  Works,  Limit- 
ed,  boiler  shop  was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $30,000. 

Amherstburg,  N.S. — The  Empress  Theatre  was  destroyed  bv 
fire;    loss  $25,000. 

Belleville,  Ont. — Jas  F.  Chisholm,  Thurlow  Twp.,  City  Limits, 
Belleville  residence  was  destroyed  by  fire:    loss  $7,000. 

Brampton,  Ont. — The  Public  School  Board,  High  School  was 
destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $25,000. 

Brockville,  Ont. — The  telephone  exchange  and  lighting  plant 
for  the  village  of  .Athens,   Leeds  County,   was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Danville,  Que. — The  Danville  Chair  and  Si>ecialty  Company 
factory  was  destroyed   li.v   fire;     loss  $40,000. 

Drummondvilie,  Que. — The  -Aetna  Chemical  Company,  Drum- 
mondville,  Quebec,  plant  was  destroyed   by   fire. 

Hamilton,  Ont.— The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  freight  office  and 
shed  at  Hamilton  was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $22,000. 

Kenora,  Ont. — St.  Alban's  Protestant  Cathedral  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  loss  $15,000. 

Montreal,  Que. — Fire  which  broke  out  at  1691  Notre  Dame 
street  east.  Montreal,   did  damage  amounting  to  $50,000. 


Montreal,  Que.— Jennings  &  Company,  WeUington  and  Grey 
Nun  streets,  warehouse  was  de.stroyed  by  fire;    loss  $25,000. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.— The  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Nia- 
gara Falls  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $150,000. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.— J.  P.  Lang,  2032  Whirlpool  street.  Nia- 
gara Falls,  N.Y.,  business  block  at  the  corner  of  Park  street  and 
Clifton  avenue,  was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $15,000. 

Peace  River,  Alta. — "Diamond  P"  store  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss  $30,000. 

Preston,  Ont.— The  Preston  Car  and  Coach  Company  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $60,000. 

Prince  Rupert.  B.C.— The  Merryfleld  Block,  Prince  Rupert, 
was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $15,000. 

Quebec,  Que. — J.  B.  Renaud  &  Company,  and  A.  J.  Turcotte 
&  Sons,  warehouses  were  destroyed  by  fire:  loss  $125,000.  The 
Hotel  des  Marchand  was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $30,000. 

Quebec,  Que. — The  beautiful  parish  church  of  St.  Louis  de 
Courville,  in  Montmorency  county,  was  destroyed  by  fire:  loss 
$100,000.  Three  buildings  on  St.  Joseph  street  were  destroyed 
by  fire:    loss  $150,000. 

Sherbrooke,  Que. — The  St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  Lennoxville  was  destroyed  by  flre;    loss  $30,000. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.— The  Great  North  Western  Telegraph 
Company  offices  at  St.  Catharines  were  destroyed  by  fire;  loss 
$6,500. 

Sydney,  N.S. — McCallum's  carriage  sbop  and  a  few  small 
adjoining  buildings  were  destroyed  by  flre;    loss  $30,000. 

Tillsonburg,  Ont. — W.  C.  Brown  residence  was  destroyed  by 
fire:    loss  $6,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Robert  Watson,  363  Sorauren  avenue,  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $20,000. 

Tyndall,  Man. — The  Wallace  sandstone  quarries  plant  here 
was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $250,000. 

Vancouver,  B.C. — The  warehouse  of  Wood,  Vallance  &  Leg- 
gatt.  Limited,  573  Carrall  street,  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  is 
estimated  at  about  $500,000.  Fire  damaged  the  physics  building 
of  the  University  of  Vancouver  to  the  extent  of  $5,000. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  interior  and  furnishings  of  the  Grace 
Methodist  Church  were  destroyed  by  flre;    loss  $15,000. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — Jobbin-Martin  Company's  wholesale  grocery, 
on  Market  street  east,  was  destroyed  b.v  flre;    loss  $150,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brantford,  Ont. — The  City  of  Brantford  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  police  station. 

Brantford,  Ont. — The  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  dairy  building:  James  Govan,  Provincial 
.Architect,   Parliament  Buildings.   Toronto. 

Fordwich.  Ont. — The  village  of  Fordwich  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  i)Ublic  drive  shed  on  Schwandt  property. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — E.  R.  Gray,  Cit.v  Engineer,  will  receive  tend- 
ers in  the  spring  for  the  erection  of  bath  houses  for  the  City  of 
Hamilton,  to  cost  $13,000.  The  Park  Board  of  the  City  of  Ham- 
ilton contemplates  the  erection  of  a  park  pavilion  at  Watasso 
T'ark,  to  cost  $15,000;  .A.  P.  Kappele  is  the  secretary.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  Hamilton,  have  been  awarded  the  steel  contract 
in  a  garage  for  Thos.  Ramse.\',  15  Market  square,  to  cost  $15,000; 
T.  Ramsden,  Lister  block,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  con- 
tract; Isbister  Brothers,  65  Huglison  street,  are  the  general  con- 
ti'actors;    E.  B.  Patterson,  Hamilton,  is  tbe  architect. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — S.  Victoria  .Agricultural  Society  contemplates 
the  erection  of  fair  ground  buildings. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — H.  T.  Hickey.  Peterboro,  has  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  cold  storage  for  Fla- 
velle,  I-td.,  Kent  .street,  to  cost  $50,000:  G.  M.  Miller  &  Company. 
93  Yonge  street.  Toronto,  are  the  architects. 

London.  Ont. — John  Rutherbou.gh.  1006  Wellington  street,  Lon- 
don, has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
garage  for  Roy  Moore,  London,  to  cost  $6,000;  John  M.  Moore, 
421  Richmond  street,  is  the  architect. 

Mitchell,  Ont. — Fullerton.  Logan  &  Hibert,  Agricultural  Hafi, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  hall;  A.  J.  Blowes 
is  the  secretary. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — R.  C.  Desrochers,  Secretary  Department  of 
Public  Works,  has  received  tenders  for  Tungsten  lamps  for  the 
Departmental   Building  at  Ottawa. 

Paris,  Ont. — .Architects  Barber  &  Nicolls,  Temple  building. 
Brantford,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  Y.W.C..A.  building,  to  cost 
$30,000. 

Paris,  Ont. — Schuitz  Brothers,  Brantford,  have  been  awarded 
the  general  contracts  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  Mill 
Number  1  for  Penman's,  Limited,  Paris,  to  cost  $35,000;  work 
will  commence  in  the  spring. 

Port  .Arthur,  Ont. — .Architect  L.  M.  Jones.  City  Engineer,  is 
preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  fire  hall  on  Court  street, 
to  cost  $7,000.  Plans  have  been  prev>ared  for  a  pulp  mill  for  the 
Port  .Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  to  cost  $1,000,000,  T.  R. 
H.  Murphy,  chief  engineer. 

Preston,  Ont. — The  Preston  Car  and  Coach  Company  will  com- 
mence work  in  the  spring  to  rebuild  their  finishing  and  forg« 
shops,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Smith's  Falls,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Cooperage  Company. 
Smith's  Falls,  Ontario,  will  rebuild  their  stave,  hoop  and  saw 
mill,  which  was  destroyed  by  flre. 

Sudbury,  Ont.— Engineer  W.  J.   Brule  has  prepared  plans  for 
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a  nickel  uml  ropiier  refinery  for  the  British  American  Nickel 
Company.  20  Vlctcirlii  street.  Toronto,  to  cont  $500,000. 

Toronto.  Dnt.— Work  will  commence  on  a  garage  for  S.  (1. 
Whaley,  YimKe  street,  near  Brliir  Hill,  to  cost  $10,000. 

Toronto.  Ont.— .Vrchltects  Darling  &  Pearson.  2  Leader  liine. 
Toronto,  will  call  for  tenders  In  about  a  month  for  the  erection 
of  a  mausoleum  at  Mt.  I'leasant  Cemetery,  to  cost  $200,000.  for 
the   Toronto   Oeneral    Burying   Oround    Trustees,    Confederation 

Mfe  BulldlnK. 

■  »  ■ 

PLANTS,    FACTORIES,    AND    WAREHOUSES. 

Acton.  Ont.—The  Reliance  Shoe  Company.  Sno  Sorauren 
avenue,  will  Invite  tenders  In  the  spring  for  electric  wiring  and 
steam  heating  In  their  factory,  to  cost  $15,000;  J.  B.  .MacKenzle, 
Georgetown.  Ontario,  is  the  general  contractor. 

Cardinal,  Ont.— A.  J.  Bvers.  tTnlveralty  street,  Montreal,  has 
commenced  work  on  a  factory  for  the  Canadian  Starch  Company, 
to  cost  $20,000;  The  Dominion  Archltectuml  Iron  Company. 
Montreal,  have  been  awarded  sheet  metal  contract;  J.  fl.  Hunter 
is  the  engineer. 

Chatham.  Ont.— LIbby.  McNeil  &  Llbby.  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  at  Chatham,  to  cost  $100,- 
000. 

Cobourg.  Ont. — The  Federal  Steel  and  Foundry  Company  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  steel  plant  to  cost  $250,000. 

Dundas,  Ont.—The  Chapman  Engine  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Dundas,  will  rebuild  their  factory,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Are. 

Ford  City,  Ont.—The  Canadian  Lamp  and  Stamping  Company, 
Ford  City,  have  postponed  the  project  of  erecting  an  addition  to 
their  factory  until  the  spring. 

Ford  City,  Ont.— Architects  G.  Jacques  &  Co.,  5  Sandwich 
street  west,"  Windsor,  Ontario,  are  preparing  plans  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  factory  of  the  Canadian  Lamp  and  Stamping  Com- 
pany, Edna  street,  to  cost  $27,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— L.  O.  Buist,  93  F:merald  street  south,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  factory  to  cost 
$30,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — J.  E.  Rldeau  &  Son,  12  Ferguson  avenue. 
Hamilton,  have  been  awarded  the  roofing  and  sheet  metal  con- 
tracts on  a  factory  for  the  Taliman  Brass  and  Metal  Co.,  Wilson 
street,  to  cost  $50,000;  the  Hamilton  Bridge  Works.  Bay  street, 
have  been  awarded  the  steel  contract;  E.  Goodall,  96  Aikman 
avenue,  is  the  general  contractor;  Stewart  &  Witton,  7  Hughson 
street,  are  the  architects.  The  Chipman,  Holton  Knitting  Com- 
pany. 122  St.  Mary  street  north,  will  erect  an  addition  to  their 
factory  on  Glendale  avenue,  to  cost  $60,000;  McPhie  &  Kelly, 
Bank  of  Hamilton  building,  are  the  architects.  The  Spectator 
Printing  Company.  28  St.  James  street  south,  has  purchased  a 
site  for  the  erection  of  a  newspaper  plant,  to  cost  $150,000.  at  the 
corner  of  King  and  Catherine  streets.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Company.  Akron.  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  contemplates  the  erection  of 
a  factory  to  cost  $100,000.  New  plans  are  being  prepared  for  a 
factory  for  W.  T.  Rawieigh  Medicine  Company.  78  Duchess 
street.  Toronto,  to  cost  $100,000;  nothing,  however,  is  likely  to 
he  done  for  six  months  or  perhaps  a  year. 

Hepworth.  Ont. — The  Hepworth  Light  and  Power  Company 
contemplates  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  their  power  house 
plant,  to  cost  $15,000. 

Kingston.  Ont. — The  Canada  Light.  Heat  and  Welding  Com- 
pany contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  to  cost  $500,000. 

London,  Ont. — G.  H.  Bolton.  President  Board  of  Trade.  Lon- 
don, contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  to  cost  $50,000. 

London,  Ont. — A.  Eisenach,  c-o  London  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, London,  contemplates  the  erection  of  an  automobile  factory, 
to  cost  $100,000. 

Niagara  Fails.  Ont. — The  Watt  Tolygonal  Tool  Company  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  factory. 

Niagara  Falls.  Ont. — The  American  Cyanimid  Company  will 
rebuild  their  hydrating  plant  at  once. 

New  Toronto. — Bennett  &  Wright,  72  Queen  street  east,  have 
been  awarded  the  piping  contract  In  a  factory  for  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  152  Simcoe  street.  Toronto,  to  cost 
$750,000;  W.  D.  Spengier  is  the  engineer;  the  Dominion  Con- 
struction Company,  14  Wellington  street,  Toronto,  are  the  gen- 
eral contractors.  The  Consolidated  Plate  Glass  Co.,  241  Spadina 
avenue,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  glass  contract  in  a  fac- 
tory for  the  Dominion  .\brasive  Wheel  Company,  to  cost  $65,000: 
Bavlngton  Brothers,  44  Conduit  street,  have  been  awarded  the 
painting  and  glazing  contracts;  Robert  Rennie  &  Son,  198  Dupont 
street,  has  been  awarded  the  roofing  contract;  A.  B.  Ormsby. 
Ltd..  48  Abell  street,  have  been  awarded  the  metal  sash  contract; 
the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  imperial  Life  building,  have  been 
awarded  the  steel  contract:  Toms  Construction  Company,  Kent 
building,  Toronto,  are  the  general  contractors. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Architect  J.  A.  Ewart,  Booth  building,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  printing  plant  for  The  Rolia  L,  Grain  Print- 
ing Company,  to  cost  $150,000. 

Peterboro.  Ont. — Gastine  Company,  New  Jersey,  U.S..\.,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  factory;  R.  G.  Johnston,  265  Burn- 
ham  .street  (Ashburham),  Peterboro.  is  their  local  representative. 

Toronto.  Ont.— J.  W.  Keens.  68  Spadina  road,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  factory. 

Toronto.  Ont.— Baines  &  Peckover.  98  Esplanade  street  east, 
have  prepared  plans  for  a  warehouse  at  the  foot  of  Cherry  street, 
to  cost  $25,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Fashion  Waists.  Ltd..  86  Ciaremont  street,  will 
invite  tenders  in  the  spring  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
their  factory  to  cost  $8,000.  The  work  on  a  warehouse  for  Cas- 
SKly's.  Limited.  51  St.  Paul  street  west.  Montreal,  has  been  post- 
poned until  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Jackson-J^ewis  Company.  Bell  Telephone 
building,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  an  aviation  plant  for  the  Imperial  Government,  to  cost  $200,- 
000;  McGregor  &  Mclntyre.  1139  Shaw  street,  have  been  award- 
ed the  steel  work  contract;  John  M.  Lyle,  19  Avondale  road, 
Toronto,  is  the  architect. 

Toronto.  Ont.—The  Imperial  Munition  Board  will  erect  a 
munition  plant  at  Ashbridge  Bay,  to  cost  $3,000,000;  J  D  Fla- 
velle.  chairman.    The  Imperial  Government  has  purchased  a  site 


at  the  corner  of  Dufferln  street  and  Lappln  avenue  for  which  to 
build  an  aviation  plant.  John  M.  Lyle.  19  Avondale  road,  is  the 
architect.  The  Imperial  Munition  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  munition  plant  at  the  Central 
I^Iaon  site.  Strachan  avenue.  Wells  Brothers  Company  of  Can- 
ada. Ltd.,  Church  street,  have  been  awarded  the  general  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  factory  of  Wm. 
Davies,  621  Front  street  east,  to  cost  $5,000.  The  Turnbull  Ele- 
vator Company.  126  John  street,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a 
factory  at  the  corner  of  Bloor  and  Lansdowne  avenue.  Archi- 
tect W.  Williamson.  137  Woodbine  avenue,  has  prepared  plans 
for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  factory  of  E.  Leadlay  & 
Company.  87  Front  street  east,  to  cost  $25,000. 

Rldgeway.  Ont. — The  Canadian  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.. 
Limited,  contemplates  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  their  plant 
at   Bridgeburg. 

St.  Catharines.  Ont. — Geo.  H.  Archibald,  23  Jordan  street, 
Toronto,  has  been  aw.-irded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  an  addition  to  a  factory  for  the  Kinleith  Paper  Company,  St. 
Catharines,  to  cost  $7,000;  The  Trus.sed  Concrete  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Limited,  i3  Jordan  street,  Toronto,  have  been 
awarded  the  reinforcement  contract;  Denison  &  Stephenson,  18 
King  street,  Toronto,  are  the  architects. 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick. — Eraser,  Limited,  Frederlcton,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  pulp  and  paper  plant  at  Edmundston, 
Madawaska  County. 

Wahnapetli.  Ont. — The  British  .\merican  Nickel  Company. 
20  Victoria  street,  Toronto,  is  clearing  a  site  for  the  erection  of 
a  power  plant  along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way at  Wahnapetli.  Ont. 

Wiarton.  Ont. — Canada  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  addition. 

Windsor.  Ont. — Brenner  Brothers.  184  Horton  street.  London, 
has  purchased  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  cigar  factory. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  Richardson  Grain  Separator  Company, 
Minneapalis,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — J.  D.  McArthur,  Winnij)eg  millionaire  con- 
tractor, will  erect  an  enormous  paper  and  pulp  plant  near  Win- 
nipeg. 

•  *  • 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    AND    STATIONS. 

Fort  William,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  have 
selected  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  station  on  Vickers  street,  to 
cost  $50,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  BulTaio  Rail- 
ways, Hamilton,  are  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  their 
station  on  Hunter  street,  to  cost  $20,000;  R.  L.  Latham  Is  the 
architect. 

Renfrew,  Ont. — The  Calabogie  Light  and  Power  Company 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  sub-station  at  Renfrew. 

Weiland,  Ont. — J.  C.  Diffin,  Breniian  liiock,  We'iand,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  transformer 
station  for  the  Weiland  Hydro  Electric  Commission,  to  cost 
$18,000,  on  Ijincoin  street  and  Hiilems  avenue. 


■  ♦ 


RESIDENCES,    STORES,    AND    FLATS. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Architect  K.  B.  Patterson.  143  Wentworth 
street,  is  preparing  plans  to  convert  stores  into  apartments  for 
Ed.  Mathews,  221  John  street  north,  to  cost  $5,000.  Miss  Ed- 
wards. 216  Jackson  street  west,  is  having  plans  prepared  to  con- 
vert a  hotel  into  apartments,  to  cost  $5,000. 

London,  Ont. — Plans  are  in  preparation  for  a  bungalow  for 
Norman  A.   Roberts.    155   Ridout  street,   to   cost   $5,000. 

Oakville,  Ont. — Architects  Chapman  &  McGiflin.  95  King 
street  east.  Toronto,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  residence  for  H. 
G.  Kelly,  65  Castle  Frank  road,  Toronto,  to  cost  $20,000. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — The  Corporation  of  Ottawa  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  detention  home  on  Bronson  avenue,  to  cost  $25,000; 
Mr.  McCailum,  City  Hall,  is  the  architect. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Louis  Lemieux.  140  Laurier  avenue,  and  Hec- 
tor Lebianc.  Kent  street,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  teachers'  residence  for  Grey  Nuns,  Ottawa, 
to  cost  $45,250;  J.  D.  Cheve.  163  Notre  Dame  street,  Hull,  is  the 
architect. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Alexander  McLeod,  57  Benlamond  avenue,  has 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  residence 
for  John  A.  Brady,  43  Benlamond  avenue,  to  cost  $5,500. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Ina  Grafton  Homes,  Limited,  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  an  apartment  house  to  cost  $100,000;  J.  J. 
Gibson,  General  Manager,  Chartered  Trust  and  Executor  Co., 
Traders  Bank  building,  is  the  treasurer. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Saul  &  Page,  58  Balmoral  avenue,  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  residence  on 
Dale  avenue  for  Alfred  W.  Reid,  87  Pleasant  boulevard,  to  cost 
$5,500;  Harry  Payne,  58  Harvie  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the 
heating  and  plumbing  contracts. 

Walkervilie,  Ont. — .\.  Selby.  29  Elliott  street.  Windsor,  has 
been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  residence  for  F.  Porter, 
c-o  American  Auto  Trimming  Company,  to  cost  $5,000;  W. 
Dupuis,  147  Dougal  avenue,  Windsor,  has  been  awarded  the  car- 
penter contract;  Pennington  &  Brian.  47  Sandwich  street,  have 
been  awarded  the  sheet  metal  contract;  McNaughton  &  XIcKay. 
216  Wyandotte  street,  have  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring 
contract;  N.  Fielding,  53  Devonshire  road.  Walkervilie.  has  been 
awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing  contracts;  J.  C.  Pennington, 
La  Belie  building,  Windsor,   is  the  architect. 


SCHOOLS.   COLLEGES,   AND   CHURCHES. 

Chatham.  Ont. — The  Public  School  Board  of  Chatham  con- 
templates the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  McKeough  School, 
and  also  contemplates  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  Queen 
Mary's  School.  The  Union  School  Sections  No.  16  Dover  and 
No.  23  Chatham  Township,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  school. 

Highland  Creek.  Ont. — The  Board  of  School  Trustees  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  school. 

Keene.  Ont. — The  Board  of  School  Trustees  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  school. 
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Quebec,  Que. — Arohitect  Pieire  Tevesque.  115  St.  John  street, 
Quebec,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  church  for  the  trustees  of  St 
Benjamin,  to  cost  $15,000. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. — The  Niagara  Street  Methodist  Congre- 
gation  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  church  to  cost  $25,000. 

Quebec,  Que. — Table  &  Roberge,  Ste. -Marie,  Beauce,  Quebec, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  for  the  Trustees  of  St.  Damase.  Mataue  County.  Quebec, 
to  cost  $41,350:  IMerre  Tevesque.  115  St.  .Jolm  street,  Quebec,  is 
the  architect. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Board  of  Education.  263  College  street, 
contemplates  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  Parlsdale  Collegiate. 
The  Hoard  of  Education,  26.'!  College  street,  contemplates  an 
addition  to  Jarvis  .Street  Collegiate. 


Architects,  engineers  and  contractors  are  invited  to 
contribute  information  on  construction  work,  whether  It 
be  proposed  or  In  progress,  and  such  Information  will  be 
published  in  these  columns. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Buildings 

Featured  in  This  Issue 

Building,  Garage,  Automobile  and  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hrick.  Fanc.v,  Milton  Uriels  Co..   Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont.;     IMain,   I>om 
Valley  Brick  Co..   Ltd..   Toronto.  Ont, 

Boilers.   CJurney  Foundry  Co,,   Ijtd..   Toronto.  Ont. 

Casements  and  Window  Construction,  Henry  Hope  &  Sons,  Ltd.. 
Toronto.  Ont. 

Cement.  A.   Rogers.   I^td..  Toronto.   Ont. 

Concrete  Work.  Crescent  Concrete  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. 

Crane,  Herbert  Morris,  Crane  and  Hoist  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont, 

Electric  Fixtures,  McDonald  &  Willson,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Electric   Wiring   and    Apparatus,    Bennett    &    Wright.    Ltd.,    To- 
ronto. Ont. 

Elevators,   Otis-Fensom  Co.,   Ltd..   Toronto.   Ont. 

Expanded  Metal.  Baines  &  Peckover.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Fire  Doors.  A.   B.   Ormsby  Co..   Ltd. 

Flooring,  Terazzo  Floor  by  Italian  Mosaic  and  Marble  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Glass,   Metro|>olitan  Glass  Co.,   Ltd.,   Toronto,   Ont, 
■  Hardware,  Springer  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belleville,  Out. 

Hollow  Tile.  Sun  Bi-ick  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

Oil  Burner,  Fess  System  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

Plumbing,   Keiths.  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Plaster  Work,  E.  .),  Curry.  Toronto.  Ont, 

Power  Machinery  and  Pump.  National  Equipment  Co..  Ltd,,  To- 
ronto, Ont, 

Reinforcing  Steel,  Baines  &  Peckover,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Structural  Iron  Steel,  McGregor  &  Mclntvre,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Vault  Doors,  .1.  &  J.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont, 

Water  Heater,   Ruud  .\utomatic  Gas  Heater  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont, 

Water  Tank,  Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co,,  Ltd,,  Toronto, 
Ont, 


HUGE  ORDER  FOR  STEEL. 
.\n  order  has  been  ptaeed  by  the  architects  who  are  erecting 
the  new  mammoth  department  store  at  the  corner  of  Yonge  and 
College  streets  for  13,000  tons  of  steel.  This  is  for  the  framework 
of  the  immense  structure.  The  manufacturers  have  received 
imperative  instructions  to  start  delivery  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  city  architect  of  Toronto  recently  issued  the  permit 
for  the  first  section  of  the  new  building,  and  the  plans  for  the 
other  sections  are  under  examination. 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


Garage  Door  Equipment,  published  by  the  Richards- Wilcox 
Canadian  Co,,  Ltd,,  London,  Ont,,  is  a  complete  booklet  that 
deals  partlculn;ly  with  this  important  subject.  By  the  use  ot 
drawing  and  i  .ustrations  their  various  products  are  described. 
Solutions  for  the  various  problems  which  arise  when  hanging 
the  garage  door  are  offered.  Door  schemes  for  the  smallest  as 
well  as  ine  largest  garage  are  j)resented  in  this  catalogue,  and 
described  and  illustrated  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  This  company 
maintains  a  siiecial  dei)artment,  which  is  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  architect  in  solving  any  problem  that  may  arise,  and 
blue  limits  m  detail  are  supplied  upon  request. 

Structural  Timber  Handbook  on  Pacific  Coast  Woods.— The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  information  relative  to  struc- 
tural timber,  which  will  lie  useful  to  architects,  engineers  and 
contractors.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  Pacific  Coast 
species,  A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  four  principal  species 
of  wood  found.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  present  data  show- 
ing the  strength  and  durability  of  these  woods,  Tahles  show 
safe  total  loads  on  columns  of  various  sizes,  and  other  tables 
give  the  maximum  spans  for  mill  and  laminated  floors  board 
mea.sure  for  dimensions  and  lengths,  and  board  measure  and 
weight  for  unit  lengths  of  Douglas  fir  dimension  timber,  A 
considerable  amount  of  data  is  presented  on  the  creosoting  oi 
Douglas  ftr  lumber  in  various  flirms, 

.  Data  and  tigures  are  given  on  timber  frame-brick  mill  build- 
ing, showing  costs,  insurance  rates,  and  details  of  construction 
(  opies  of  this  book  may  be  had  by  addressing  The  West  Coast 
Lumberman's   As-sociation,    1016   White    Building.    Seattle,    Wash, 

Chemistry  and  Agriculture,— In  the  annual  reiiort  of  the  Divi- 
«,?,n  '  ,V*'*"'""i"'-^-  J'o'niii'on  Experimental  Farm,  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1!116,  prepared  by  Frank  T,  Shutt,  M,A,,  d",Sc  , 
Dominion  Chemist,  and  recently  issued  by  the  Dominion  Dejiart- 
yjf.n       ,   Agriculture,    considerable    attention   Js   devoted    to    the 

I  •  .S  '"**  s'lhject  of  "Sugar  Beets  for  Factory  Purposes," 
narH„^i  '*"'"'''•  T'rofe.ssor  Shutt  states  that  this  "investigation 
K«[»i  /  "".Y  ^  '>uml>er  of  years,  ha«  conclusively  shown  that 
IIf„„?.  i5''?'^"ir'  quality  for  sugar  extraction  can  be  grown  in 
f2c?or«  ,1  h*'  '""'?,"'  portions  of  the  Dominion,"  .\mong  the 
laciors  to  be  considered,  in  sugar  beet  growing,  are  the  quality 


of  the  beet,  labor,  with  its  availability  and  cost.  Considerable 
space  Is  also  given  to  results  of  investigations  carried  on  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  field  roots.  The  resiults  of  these 
point  out  clearly  that  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
variety,  or  varieties,  of  field  roots  grown.  In  the  analysis  of 
some  thirt,v-six  varieties  of  mangles  the  richest  root  contained 
13  per  cent,  dry  matter  and  5.66  per  cent,  sugar,  while  the  poor- 
est contained  7.32  per  cent,  dry  matter  and  2.86  per  cent,  sugar. 
These  great  and  important  differences  rejiresent  real  differences 
in  feeding  values.  The  same  is  true  with  turnips,  analysis, 
showing  that  between  the  richest  and  poorest  of  some  thirty- 
three  varieties  there  existed  a  difference  of  5,58  per  cent,  dry 
matter,  which,  assuming  that  the  feeding  value  is  measured  by 
the  percentage  of  dry  matter,  means  that  two  thousand  pounds 
of  the  best  variety  are  equivalent  to  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  of  the  poorest.  Further  investigations 
were  carried  on  with  regard  to  fodders  and  feeding  stuffs,  and 
a  large  number  of  fertilizing  materials  were  analyzed  during  the 
year.  The  report  also  contains  the  result  of  investigational 
work  with  fertilizers  conducted  by  supervisor.  B,  Leslie  Emslie, 
on  the  Experimental  Stations  at  Fredericton.  N,B,,  and  Kent- 
ville.  N,S,  This  reiiort.  which  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publications  Branch, 
ijepartment  of  Agriculture.   Ottawa. 

Bulletin   No.   10  7,   Intercommunicating   Telephone  Apparatus. 

— The  unprecedented  high  cost  of  line  con.struction  and  main- 
tenance materials  is  causing  telephone  companies  to  sjiend  more 
time  on  intensive  development  of  territory  now  served  with  wire 
facilities  than  upon  expansion  into  new  fields  of  operation. 
There  is  reported  an  increasingly  large  demand  for  intercom- 
municating telephone  equipment,  designed  for  use  in  factories, 
business  houses  and  residences,  with  connections  to  the  tele- 
phone company's  exchange.  The  class  of  service  furnished  is 
very  attractive  to  the  operating  company,  as  the  rates  earned 
are' in  higher  proportion  to  the  capitaJ  investment  than  for  regu- 
lar subscribers'  station  service.  The  Stromberg-Carlson  Com- 
pany furnishes  instruments,  cables  and  accessories  In  six,  twelve, 
twenty-two  and  thirty-two  station  sizes,  and  three  types  of 
telephones,  viz.,  wall,  desk  and  combination  types.  Each  tele- 
phone is  fitted  with  the  same  standard  type  apparatus  used  in 
regular  subscribers'  station  equipment,  except  that  the  signaling 
between  the  local  stations  is  of  the  battery  call  type  employing 
direct  current  vibrating  ringers.  The  equipment  of  each  tele- 
phone includes  a  three-iiosition  switching  key  with  the  required 
number  of  buttons  for  selecting  and  caJllng  all  other  stations 
and  the  exchange.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  user  of  the  tele- 
phone to  press  a  button  once  to  connect  with  the  line  wanted 
and  to  ring  the  desired  station.  The  key  buttons  interlock  by 
means  of  a  tumbler  plate  and  are  restored  to  normal  whenever 
any  other  button  in  the  same  key  box  is  depressed.  To  answer  a 
call  one  presses  the  home  station  key  button  and  responds  in  the 
usual  way.  The  system  operates  from  two  sets  of  dry  cells,  each 
set  having  a  voltage  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  volts,  depending 
upon  the  size  ot  the  system.  In  buildings  wired  with  alternating 
current,  a  bell-ringing  transformer  ma>'  be  used  in  jilace  of  one 
set  of  dry  cells  for  furnishing  the  ringing  current.  Full  metallic 
wiring  between  all  stations  is  carried  in  waxed  core  cables  made 
especially  for  this  service.  The  cables  are  furnished  in  two 
t.vpes,  with  painted  braid  or  lead  covering.  The  cables  and 
apparatus  are  cross-talk  jiroof.  and  any  number  of  connections 
up  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  system  can  be  established  at 
the  same  time  without  interference  through  cross-talk,  cross- 
ringing,  or  otlier  inductive  effects.  Complete  instructions  are 
furnished  with  each  system  which  simplifies  the  work  so  that 
an  electrician  with  no  previous  telephone  experience  can  easily 
install  the  apparatus  in  proper  working  order.  The  complete 
equipment  for  systems  ot  this  type,  as  well  as  that  required  for 
systems  having  no  exchange  connections  for  private  installations, 
is  illustrated  and  descrit)ed  in  the  Stromberg-Carl.son  Telephone 
Mfg.  Co.'s  "Bulletin  No.  1017."  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  ap- 
lication   to  the  Toronfi  office,   110-12  Church  street. 

Valves  and  Steam  Specialties,  Catalogue  No.  25,  issued  by 
the  Penberthy  Injector  Company.  Limited.  Windsor.  Ontario. 
This  catalogue  describes  in  detail,  the  steam  sjiecialtles  and 
valves  manufactured  b.y  this  comjian.v.  Particular  attention  as 
called  to  Compodisk  valves,  whicli  are  designed  with  external 
thread  construction,  this  method  preventing  straining  of  body, 
stripping  of  threads,  makes  the  connection  non-corrosive,  and 
permits  the  valve  to  be  easily  taken  apart.  It  is  claimed  these 
valves  are  a  decided  improvement  over  the  ordinary  type  of  com- 
position disc  valves.  Practical  information  regarding  automatic 
injectors,  lubricators,  ejectors,  and  brass  specialties  is  given  in 
a  comprehensive  manner,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  cuts  and 
drawings,  necessary  and  useful  Information  is  presented. 

This  company  havie  lately  added 
a  gate  valve  to  their  list  of  pro- 
ducts. This  gate  valve  is  design- 
ed along  the  same  lines  that  char- 
acterize their  other  line  of  valves, 
and  embodies  the  same  feature, 
the  external  thread  construction, 
which  refers  to  the  method  of 
fastening  the  bonnet  to  the  bod.v 
of  the  valve.  This  construction  is 
conceded  to  be  superior  to  the  old 
method  of  screwing  the  bonnet 
into  the  inside  of  the  valve,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  the  threads  at 
this  connection  to  become  cor- 
roded, and  the  valve  is  always 
accessible,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
at  any  time  without  tlie  liability 
of  straining  it.  This  feature  also 
prevents  the  enlargement  of  the 
lionnet  end  of  the  valve  causing 
loose-fitting  threads  and  jiermits 
of  a  more  compact  valve  body, 
consequently  a  stronger  one.  The 
disc  employed  is  a  solid  wedge 
type  which  eliminates  the  trouble 
found  in  the  split  disc  design.  All 
gate  valves  manufactured  by  this 
company  are  registered  and  ap- 
proved by  all  Provinces.  Litera- 
ture of  interest  to  all  users  of 
steam  goods  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 
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PERSONAL. 

KuM  &  Macdiiimld,  nrchlloLtn,  have  moved  their  odlceH  fiom 
908  Koynl  Jlank  BulldinK  to  61  Front  Street  We»t,  Toronto. 

n.  Jacqui'R  *  Co.,  ari'hltectH  and  cnglneerB,  of  Windsor,  On- 
tario, have  moveil  thfir  ollices  In  that  olt.v  from  6  Sandwich 
utreet  wf»t,  to  the  Peninsular  Sei'iirlt.v  HiilldhiK,  t'hatham  Btreet 
west,  and  would  he  pleaHed  to  rci'elvf  nnmufacturerH'  Hanipl*''' 
and  oataloKueH. 

Mr.  Frank  .\.  SpanifenherK.  who  has  been  nsBoclatc  of  Mr. 
C.  S.  Oobb  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  1h  leaving  for 
Huffalo,  N.Y.,  whciv  he  will  he  located  with  MeHBiB.  L,anBhiB. 
Blev,  &  Lvmati.  .Mr.  SpanKenhertt'B  architectural  expcrleiioe  has 
beeii  Kalned  throiiRh  aBBodatlon  with  some  of  .Vmerlca'B  fore- 
most tlrms.  coverlnic  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  of 
ivm  to  1913  he  studied  an'hitectural  deslRn  In  .Meller  I'revot, 
New  York  t'itv.  anil  Columbia  Cnlverslty.  In  1913  .\lr.  Span«en- 
herK  was  chief  de.slBner  and  ••hlef  draughtsman  for  Austin  W. 
Lord,  archltiu't.  Isthmian  I'anal  Commlssl'jn  (of  Lord  &  Hewlett, 
architects.  .Mew  York  City).  His  work  In  Toronto  has  been  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  National  Sanitarium  Ofllce  Hulldinjf,  the 
new  KeKlstry  of  Deeds  and  Land  Titles,  the  VV.  .7.  <;age  resi- 
dence, and  the  C.  8.  Blackwell  residence. 


CHANGE    IN    MANAGEMENT. 

fhaUKes  in  the  manaBement  of  MacKinnon,  Holmes  &  Co., 
Limited,  of  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  have  recently  taken  place,  caused 
by  the  retirement  from  the  company  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Holmes,  who 
In  the  past  has  occ-upled  the  jiositlon  of  director  and  secretary- 
treasurer.  , ,      ^  ,  ,, 

It  Is  understood  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Uowman.  president,  and  Mr. 
G.  I).  MacKinnon,  vlce-iiresldent  and  general  manager,  have 
purchased  the  holdings  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Holmes  and  his  friends,  and 
new  directors.  In  the  persons  of  Dr.  .\.  W.  Klein,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  M.  L.  MacKinnon,  and  J.  Nlcod,  of  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  have 
been  elected  with  Mr.  K.  C.  Johnston,  secretary- treasurer. 

The  business  will  be  conducted  as  in  the  past  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  G.  D.  MacKinnon,  and  It  is  understood  the  com- 
panv  Is  making  extensive  plans  for  future  development. 

This  company  has  been  particularly  succe.ssful  In  Its  general 
business  of  structural  steel  and  steel  plate  work,  having  one  of 
the  most  complete  plants  in  the  country  for  these  special  lines. 
It  has  also  been  successful  in  the  forging  of  shells  for  the  Im- 
perial Munitions  Hoard,  having  a  very  complete  and  up-to-date 
plant  for  this  special  work. 


INVESTIGATIONS   OF   GRAVITY   AND    ISOSTASY. 

Recent  investigations  of  gravity  and  isostasy  are  discussed 
and  summarized  In  Special  Publication  No.  40  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  a  quarto  volume  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  pa«eB  Illustrated  by  numerous  plates  and 
charts. 

The  sui-vey  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  carrying  on  geo- 
detic investigations  of  isostasy  with  si>eclal  reference  to  the 
effect  of  isftstatic  compensation  upon  the  deflection  of  the  ver- 
tical and  the  intensity  of  gravity.  Four  previous  reports  on 
these  investigations  have  appeared,  the  first  one  in  1909  and  the 
last  In  1912.  The  present  volume  gives  the  results  of  further 
study  of  the  relation  between  gravity  and  isostasy.  In  it  are 
embodied  the  gravity  data  resulting  from  the  previous  work. 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  investigation 
reported  In  this  volume  substantiate  to  a  great  extent  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  from  previous  investigations.  This  is  con- 
sidered Important  l>ecause  seventy  per  cent,  more  gravity  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  were  used  at  this  time  than  in  the 
preceding  gravity  investigation,  and  many  stations  in  Canada. 
India,  and  Kurope  for  which  data  were  available  were  also  used. 
Copies  of  the  volume  may  be  obtained  at  sixty  cents  each  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  I^iinting  Office, 
Washing-ton,    D.C. 


CONTRACT  AWARDED. 
The  British  Cordite  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  recently  executed  a  con- 
tract for  ten   400  h.p.   Murphy   furnaces   to  be   installed   in   theii- 
riew  plant  at  Nobel.  Ont. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO   STEEL    INSPECTORS    IN    THE    FIELD, 

By   Klw\'n   ]■].    Seelye. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  bring  out  the  essential  points 
to  look   for   when   inspecting  a  steel   frame. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  structure  has  been  properly  designed 
and  that  the  shoj)  work  has  been  properly  executed.  It  should 
l>e  emphasized  at  this  point  that  shop  inspection  and  imiil  inspec- 
tion are  very  important.  The  reasons  for  that  are  numerous. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  them  are  as  follows:  Where  steel 
Is  lieing  nVlled  and  some  orders  are  being  inspected  the  rejected 
material  is  apt  to  be  unloaded  on  the  purchaser  who  does  not 
have  inspection.  In  fabricating,  if  there  Is  no  inspection,  the 
plans  may  not  be  followed  accurately,  causing  delay  and  expen- 
sive field  changes  at  the  site,  also,  as  will  be  noted  later  in  the 
article,  certain  errors  of  fabrication  are  not  apparent  after  the 
fabrication  is  complete, 

.Now  presupposing  the  steel  has  been  shipped  in  perfect  order 
and  is  arriving  on  tiie  site,  the  inspector  should  first  look  it  over 
for  damages,  due  to  shipment.  These  will  generally  appear  as 
tHMit  plates  or  members.  .Ml  these  damages  should  be  rectified 
by  straightening,  and,  if  necessary,  by  reinforcing,  before  the 
erection  is  aiio%ved  to  proceed.  If  damage  is  serious  an  expert 
should  be  called  in  to  pa.ss  on  It.  Where  no  shop  inspection  has 
been  made,  the  Held  inspector  should  go  over  the  riveting  and 
see  that  surfaces  in  direct  bearing  are  milled  and  In  contact. 

The  important  thing  In  the  erection  of  bases,  either  grillages, 
steel  plates  or  cast  iron,  i.s  to  .see  that  they  are  properly  grouted. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  pouring  the  grout  into  a  funnel  raised 
high  enough  to  jiroduce  a  hydraulic  pressure.  The  space  between 
the  concrete  foundation  and  the  iron  should  also  be  rodded  to 
eliminate  voids.  It  is  very  important  that  the  bases  be  set  level, 
faced  on  the  top  and  that  1  he  ("ilumn  be  faced  to  provide  a  full 
and  evieii  bearing  lietween  tin-  liottom  of  the  column  and  the 
base.      In    unimportant    colnmns   a    discrepancy    may    be   wedged 


Willi  thin  Bleel  wedges,  but  In  Important  work  the  full  bearing 
without  wedging  should  be  InHlsted  upon.  This  facing  or  milling 
can  be  done  with  great  accuracy  and  its  omission  on  bearing 
aurfaces  is  cause  for  rejeition  of  the  member. 

When  the  erection  starts  the  inspei'tor  should  keep  In  mind 
the  functions  of  the  conne<'tlon8  and  the  way  the  stress  Ib  car- 
ried from  one  member  Into  another.  This  will  put  him  In  a  iiosl- 
tlon  to  check  the  work  up  in  a  practical  manner.  For  instance, 
he  will  notice  that  some  steel  beams  rest  upon  seats  which  were 
riveted  up  In  the  shop.  The  additional  rivets  are  really  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  beam  in  place  and  not  to  take  a  load. 
Other  connections  will  be  directly  from  the  lieam  through  the 
connecting  angles  to  the  I'olumn  or  girder  by  means  of  rivets. 
It  will  readily  li<^  seen  that  the  rivets  in  this  last  onnectlon  are 
very  much  more  Important  and  should  he  more  carefully  In- 
sjiected  than  tlie  Held  rivets  in  a  seat  connection. 

The  Inspector  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  rivet  is  supposed  to 
hold  by  Its  shearing  and  lyearlng  values,  but  that  it  also  jierforms 
a  very  important  function  if  tight,  by  holding  the  two  surfaces 
together  and  producing  a  large  frictlonal  resistance  Itetween  the 
plates.  He  should  also  remember  that  the  process  of  riveting 
Induces  a  certain  amount  of  Internal  tension  in  the  shank  of  the 
rivet  and  thereby  renders  tlie  rivet  um-eilable  for  additional  ten- 
sile strains,  and,  therefore,  bolts  with  lock  nuts  should  always 
be  substituted  for  any  rivets  that  are  supimsed  to  act  in  tension. 

Having  pointed  out  the  essentials  of  having  a  tight  riviet,  the 
question  is  how  to  get  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Inspect 
steel  work  before  riveting  and  .see  that  the  holes  in  the  plates 
are  concentric,  for  If  a  rivet  be  driven  with  one-eighth  inch 
eccentricity,  it  may  be  a  very  poor  rivet,  l)Ut  it  may  be  tight, 
and  therefore  Imiiosslble  to  detect  after  the  riveting  is  complete. 
I  would  say  that  all  differences  of  eccentricity  of  oyer  one- 
sixty-fourth  of  an  Inch  should  be  rearmed,  although  this  practice 
might  1)6  made  less  rigorous  on  unimportant  rivets.  The  use  of 
a  drift  pin  to  make  the  holes  concentric  by  forcing  action  Is  to 
be  condemned.  In  the  same  way  the  cutting  of  extra  holes  by 
means  <»f  an  electric  or  other  torch  is  to  be  severely  condemned. 
Having  inspected  the  joint  and  found  the  holes  concentric,  the 
riveting  may  proceed.  If  the  rivet  is  tight  and  the  head  full.  It 
should  be  jjassed,  but  if  it  is  loose  it  should  be  cut  out.  Here 
again,  the  riveting  should  be  closely  watched,  as  a  rivet  may  be 
Inadequately  tightened  up  l).\'  what  is  known  as  calking,  which 
consists  of  the  u.se  of  a  hammer  and  chLsel.  wedging  the  rivet 
head.  The  rivet  may  have  the  fault  of  too  sliort  a  stock  and  the 
heads  will  be  flat.  This  should  not  be  confused  with  heads  which 
are  pin-poseiy  flattened  or  countersunk  for  clearance.  Another 
method  of  ineffectually  tightening  the  rivet  head  consists  of 
raising  the  plate  surface  under  the  rivet  by  driving  the  rivet 
snap  sideways  against  the  plate.  Hence  where  the  plate  has 
been  Injured  or  shows  a  ridge  around  the  rivet  the  rivet  should 
be  cut  out. 

Cold-hammering  of  heads  should  never  be  allowed.  It  Is  easy 
to  detect  this  because  a  smallei-  snaji  is  used  on  a  head  when 
cold-ha^mmered.  ' 

The  testing  of  a  loose  rivet  can  best  be  done  with  a  small 
hammer.  Place  the  finger  on  the  opposite  head  while  striking. 
.\lso  strike  the  rivet  head  up  and  then  down  and  note  if  there 
is  any  vibration. 

.\  small  tile  hammer  with  a  personal  die  cut  in  the  head  by 
annealing  It  soft  and  hard  again  will  serve  the  purpose  of  surely 
marking  defective  rivets. 

.\nother  duty  of  an  inspector  is  to  see  that  the  size  and 
weights  of  beams  called  for  on  the  plans  are  furnished.  Owing 
to  the  Bethlehem  and  standard  shapes  having  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent weights,  the  flanges  should  be  carefully  scaled  to  detect 
any  substitutes.  Where  a  beam  or  girder  rests  upon  a  wall,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  Is  amply  supported  by  the  masonry 
and  anchored   thereto. 

Painting  is  a  very  important  matter  in  the  preservation  of 
steel  work,  and  all  portions  where  paint  has  been  removed  by 
shipment  should  be  repainted  before  erection.  The  field  coat 
should  he  of  different  color  than  the  shop  coat. 

Cast  iron  members  should  be  carefully  Inspected  for  visible 
defects. 

-All  cast  iron  columns  should  have  at  least  two  holes  drilled 
in  the  column  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  thickness  of  the 
column.  Often  the  core  is  displaced  in  pouring,  rendering  the 
column  thinner  on  one  side  than  the  other.  .\  discrepancy  of 
more   than    twenty-five   per  cent,   should  be  cause   for  rejection. 

.Ml  bearing  surfaces  in  cast  iron  should  be  milled.  Columns 
which  are  crooked  should  be  rejected.  i 

The  cast  iron  beam  seats  should  slope  down  outwards  to 
make  the  beam  bear  as  close  as  possible  to  the  column  and 
eliminate  flexure  in  the  seat. 

.\  double  lug  generally  engages  the  web  of  a  beam  through 
which  a  single  bolt  is  passed.  On  one  job  these  bolts  held  the 
beams  up  oft  the  seat  and  necessitated   field  changes. 

-Ml  steel  should  be  marked  for  identification  in  the  field  and 
the  shop  inspector's  mark  should  ai.so  appear.  The  most  intelli- 
gent field  inspection  can  be  made  by  a  representative  from  the 
designer's  office,  as  he  will  be  able  to  follow  the  designer's  in- 
tent. 

The  inspector  siiould  co-operate  with  the  erector  in  safe- 
guarding the  structure  from  accidents  during  erection.  He 
should  see  that  the  derrick  base  is  secured  from  the  horizontal 
kick  of  the  boom  in  any  direction.  The  steel  carrying  the  der- 
rick should  be  strong  enough  and  have  sufficient  connections  for 
the  erection  stres.ses  involved.  He  should  exert  a  check  on  dan- 
gerous practices,  such  as  lifting  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  strength 
or  counter-ties  of  the  derrick,  booming  out  too  far  or  the  splicing 
of  booms. 

Guying  and  bracing  of  steel  In  the  process  of  erection  against 
wind-bracing  Is  Important.  In  this  case  It  is  well  to  reimember 
that  serious  accidents  liave  occurred  through  the  shrinkage  of 
gu.v  ropes  when  wet.     To  sum  up: 

1.  See  that  your  steel  is  Inspected  by  a  comi>etent  bureau  In 
the  mill  and  shop. 

2.  See  that  your  bases  have  a  proper  masonry  contact. 

3.  See  that  columns  bear  directly  on  bases  with  full  bearing: 
that  columns  bear  directly  on  columns  with  full  bearing  and  that 
all  stiffeners  are  milled  to  bear. 

4.  See  that  the  steel  is  repaired  and  straightened  where  in- 
jured during  shipment. 

,5.  See  that  no  rivets  are  in  tension. 

6.  See  that  all  riwets  are  tight  and  driven  in  concentric  holes. 

7.  I>ook  ont  for  a  good  two-coat  paint  job. 

8.  He  sure  that  beams  have  proper  wall  bearing. 

9.  Inspect  cast  iron   for  workmanship  and   flaws. 
10.  Safeguard    the    erection    against   accidents. 
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IMPERIAL  OIL  BUILDING,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
CLINTON    a   RUSSELL,  ARCHITECTS;    J.    L.    HAVILL,   RESIDENT   ARCHITECT. 


The  Imperial  Oil  Building,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Imposing  Steel  Structure   Faced    With  Lime   Stone.      The   Latest   Addition    to 
Toronto's  Office  Structures.     Splendidly  Equipped  and  Modern  in  Every  Detail. 

THE  Imperial  Oil  Company's  building  is  an  The  roofs  are  covered  with  tile,  and  all  ex- 

oight-storv  office  building,  erected  on  the  terior  metal  work  is  of  copper, 

south-west  corner  of  Church  and  Court  streets.  The  tenders  for  this  building  were  received 

Toronto.  up  to  1  p.m.,  November  22nd,  1915,  and  at  4  p.m. 

Wliat  undoubtedly  will  appeal  to  the   resi-  the  same  afternoon  the  general  contract  was 
dents  of  Toronto,  and  visitors,  is  the  handsome  awarded  to  the  lowest  tender, 
exterior   of  this  building,  the   style  being  an  Work  was  commenced  a  week  later  on  the  ex- 
adaption  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  cavation  for  the  basement,  which  is  a  depth  of 

From   sidewalk  lo   coping   the    Church   and  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  curb. 

Court    street   elevations    are    of   buff  Indiana  The  column  foundations  are  on  rock  at  an 
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VIEW  OF  BOARD   ROOM,  IMPERIAL  OIL  BUILDING,  TORONTO,   ONT. 

limestone,  and  tlie  rear  and  Court  elevations  of 
buff  pressed  brick. 

The  window  frames  and  sash,  except  on  the 
ground  floor  fronts,  which  are  of  steel,  are  of 
wood  covered  with  fourteen-ounce  bronze  on 
the  two  street  fronts,  and  of  hollow  steel  on  the 
rear  and  the  court  elevations.  The  sash  are  all 
carefully  weather-stripped,  and  are  weather 
and  wind  proof.  All  window  glass  is  plate,  ex- 
cept on  rear  and  in  Court  elevations,  where 
clear  plate  wire  glass  is  used. 


CLINTON    &    RrSSELL,   AP'   H  ITE^^TS ;     J.    L.    HAVILL,    LESIDKNT    APCllITE.T. 

avei-age  depth  of  thirty-two  feet  ten  inches  be- 
low curb  level. 

This  part  of  the  contract  was  carried  on  and 
concrete  footings  put  in  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  and  the  erection  of 
steel  was  commenced  February  28th,  1916. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  erection  of  the 
steel  frame  and  exterior  steel  work  progressed 
is  shown  by  accompanying  progress  photo- 
graphs taken  on  March  2nd  and  April  25th, 
1916. 
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IIASKMRNT    PLAN,    IMPKIllAl,    (111.    Ill' II.IH  N(i,   TOCONTO,    ONT. 


The  contract  for  oomplefcion  of  the  building 
called  for  July  l';5rd,  1916,  and  the  tenants  com- 
menced to  move  into  the  building  about  this 
time  and  wore  really  settled  in  their  offices  the 
first  week  in  August,  1916. 

Before  the  plans  were  started  a  careful  esti- 
uuvte  of  the  situation  was  made  by  the  archi- 
tects; the  heads  of  all  departments  were  con- 
sulted and  sketches  prepared  and  changes  made 
from  time  to  time.     The  verv  excellent  advice 


of  Mr.  G.  L.  Olney,  of  Cleveland,  was  sought, 
and  in  connection  with  all  departmental  heads, 
working  through  their  president,  Mr.  Walter 
Teagle,  definite  plans  were  finally  made  and  the 
contract  awarded  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 
After  due  consideration,  it  was  decided  to 
award  the  most  of  the  sub-contracts  to  local 
men,  and  this  policy  turned  out  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. 

The  general  contractors  at  once  established 


FIRST    FLOOR    I'LAN,    IMPERIAL    OIL    BUILDINO,   TORONTO,   ONT. 
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a  local  office  in  Toronto,  with  experienced  men 
who  took  charge;  everything  functioned  so  well 
that  the  building  was  completed  on  time,  and 
within  the  estimated  cost.  Great  credit  must 
be  given  the  Canadian  sub-contractors  for  their 
diligence  and  excellent  work.  The  problem  was 
really  a  most  easy  one  to  solve,  driven  a  cer- 
tain lot  area,  easements  to  adjacent  property 
for  light  and  air,  the  planning  was  easy. 

In  the  basement  is  contained  the  mechanical 
equipment,  consisting  of  two  water  tubular 
boilers,  equipped  either  for  coal  or  fuel  oil  con- 
sumption, the  pumi)ing,  ventilating,  filtering 
refrigerating  and  liot  water  plants,  and  a  large 
storage  space  for  both  coal  and  oil. 

In  the  basement  there  is  also  a  standard-sized 
squash  court,  a  gymnasium,  locker  rooms, 
shower  baths  and  lavatories  to  acconmiodate 
the  tenants,  wlio  have  organized  The  Tm])erial 
Club  and  use  these  quarters  constantly. 

The  ventilation  of  the  basement  and  the 
banking  room  on  the  first  floor  is  by  a  lai"ge 
motor-driven  fan  in  the  basement,  the  air  being 
drawn  from  the  rear  court  through  water 
screens,  and  delivered  through  ducts  to  the 
various  rooms.  All  toilet  rooms  througliout  the 
building  are  also  ventilated  through  ducts  to  a 
fan  located  on  the  roof. 

On  the  first  floor  is  located  tlie  main  entrance 
on  Church  street,  a  branch  of  tlie  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  a  room  about  fiftv-two  feet  square 
and  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  fully 
eouipped  throughout. 

There  are  two  stores  on  Court  sti'eet  and  a 
display  room  of  the  Oil  Com))any.  The  drive- 
way and  service  station  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  feature.  The  entrance  to  service  sta- 
tion from  Court  street  is  twenty-one  feet  in 
width,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  tlie  driveway 
is  a  fifteen-foot  steel  turntable,  wliich  is  easily 
manipulated,  and  with  its  in  and  out  passages. 
as  shown  on  the  accompanying  jjlans,  is  easily 
accessible. 

The  service  station  is  entirely  covered  with  a 
large  steel  and  glass  roof,  which  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  tbe  automobile  public. 

In  the  centre  of  driveway  is  located  the  gaso- 
line and  oil  pumps,  so  arranged  that  four  auto- 
mobiles can  be  served  at  one  time,  and  it  is  the 
most  modern  filling  station  in  the  Dominion  of 
C^anada. 

Rest  rooms  have  been  provided  for  both  men 
and  women,  and  every  convenience  can  be  found 
there. 

There  has  also  been  installed  a  free  air  sta- 
tion just  outside  the  service  station  on  Court 
street. 

In  fact,  the  covered  drivewav  and  its  adjoin- 
in>»  partly  covered  court  vard  is  one  of  the  most 
uninue  and  at  the  same  time,  practical  features 
of  the  construction. 

The  upper  seven  sitories  of  the  building  con- 


PROGRESS   VIEW    OF    WORK,    MARCH    2ND,    1916. 

tain  the  offices  of  the  company  and  some  space 
rented  to  other  tenants. 

The  main  entrance  hallway  is  trimmed 
throughout  with  bronze  and  tavernelle  marble 
and  Tennessee  mai'ble  floor;  banking  room, 
Tennessee  marble  floor,  boulder  grey  wainscot. 

Above  the  first  story,  the  elevator  fronts  and 
sitairways  are  of  cast  iron,  and  all  doors,  trim, 
chair,  rail,  ])icture  and  wire  moulds  tliroughout 
are  of  steel  with  paint  and  enamel  baked  on  to 
repi'esent  mahogany. 

The  floors  of  all  offices  ai'e  of  cement,  and  the 
base  of  slate. 

The  halls  and  corridors  have  boulder  grey 
marble  wainscot  four  feet  six  inches  in  height 
and  Terrazza  floors. 


PROGRESS  VIEW  OF  WORK,  APRIL  25TH,  1916. 
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All  basins  in  offices  are  supplied 
Ui«yi  with  hot  water  and  cold  water,  also 
filtered  iced  drinking  water,  three 
faucets  to  eaoh  basin.    The  plumb- 
ing throughout  is  as  modern  as  is 


THIRD   FLOOR    PLAN',   IMPERIAL   OIL   BUILDINO,   TORONTO,   ONT. 

Stairways  are  enclosed  in  fireproof  partitions,  possible  in  sanitary  practice.  The  plumbing 
and  cast  iron  elevator  fronts  are  glazed  with  fixtures  are  all  of  porcelain  with  heavy  nickel- 
clear  plate  wired  glass.  All  toilet  rooms  have  plated  brass  fittings  and  piping,  self-closing 
tiled  floors  and  walls,  and  marble  pai'titions.         faucets,  valves   and  other  modeiti  aj)pliances. 

The  hot  water  circulating  pij^ing  is  instan- 
taneous at  the  faucets,  as  is  also  the  iced 
drinking  AA-ator  system.  Every  possible 
convenience  for  the  welfare  of  the  tenants 
lias  been  incorporated  in  tliis  building. 


g^g^iy;^ 
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There  i  s 
a  complete 
fire  appli- 
ance sys- 
tem, water 
lines,  liose 
a  n  d  racks, 
\)  u  m  p  s  , 
5,000  gallon 
tank  in  roof 
liouse,  and 
exit  lights 
to  all  stair- 
case door 
o  p  e  n  i  ngs, 
fire  alarm 
system,  Si- 
amese hose 
c  onnections 
for  fire  en- 
g  in  e  s  on 
both  Court 
and  Church 
.streets. 

The  build- 
ing is  heat- 
ed throughout  by  steam,  and  the  radiating  sur- 
face is  so  designed  and  distributed  as  to  heat  all 
parts  of  the  building  to  70  degrees  in  10  degrees 
below  zero  weather. 

The  first  floor  and  portion  of  the  basement 
are  heated  by  means  of  heaters  and  reheaters 
with  air  forced  through  by  a  fan  as  hereinbefore 
described.    All  return  valves  are  of  the  vacuum 


INTEKIOU    VIEW    OF    MAIN    ENTRANCE. 


type.  The 
heat  in  the 
hoard  room 
on  the 
eighth  floor 
and  the 
1)  a  n  k  i  n  g 
room  on  the 
first  floor  is 
c  o  n  t  rolled 
by  tempera- 
ture regula- 
tion. 

The  elec- 
trical lay- 
out was 
given  most 
p  a  r  ticular 
(•  o  n  sidera- 
tion.  In  the 
arrange- 
ment of 
lighting  for 
the  g  e  n- 
eral  offices 
t  h  roughout 
the  building,  the  lighting  fixtures  were  designed 
and  calcidated  to  give  sufficient  and  splendidly 
distributed  light  throughout  the  various  roome, 
so  that  none  of  the  clerical  force  have  been 
obliged  to  use  portable  desk  lamps.  Whilst  this 
building  is  wired  to  base  receptacles,  none  of 
them  are  used. 


\ii:w  ijf  jiain  entuaxck  hau.wav. 


VIEW    OK   ELEVATOR   ENTliANCE.S,    MAIN    FLOOR. 
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CEILING   DETAIL,   BANKING    ROOM,   IMPERIAL   OIL    BllLDING,   TORONTO,   ONT. 


VIEW   OK   BANKING   ROOM,  IMPERIAL  OIL  BUILDING,  TORONTO,  ONT.  CLINTON    &    RUSSELL,   ARCHITECTS;    J.    L.    HAVILL,   RESIDENT   ARCHITECT. 
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INTERIOR  VIEW    SHOWING    KXTRANCE   TO   BOARD   ROOM    AND   FIREPLACE. 


ENTRANCE   TO   SERVICE    STATION. 


VIEW   OF   SERVICE    STATION,    SIIOWI.NG   TURN    TABLE,   OIL  AND   GASOLINE    PUMP,    IMPERIAL   OIL   BUILDING,    TORONTO,  ONT. 
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VIEW   or   LADIES     WAITING  ROOM    IN    SEHVICE    STATION. 


The  building  is  also  wired  completely  with  a 
low  tension  system  both  for  bells  and  dicta- 
graphs, telephones  and  telegraph.  The  electric 
light  and  elevator  current  are  taken  from  street 
service,  110  volts  for  lights  and  240  volts  for 
elevators,  both  direct  current.  There  are  three 
high-speed  duplex  worm  gear  traction  elevators, 
with  machines  set  overhead  in  pent  house  on 
roof.  They  are  completely  equipped  with  mod- 
em flash  light  stop  systems  and  with  every 
modern    safety    appliance    known    to    the    art. 

The  board  room  on  tlie 
eighth  floor  is  a  feature  of 
the  building.  It  is  an 
English  room  in  every  re- 
spect. The  floor  is  of 
quartered  oak;  the  walls 
are  panelled  with  English 
oak  to  the  ceiling.  The 
ceiling  is  arched  and 
sim])ly  but  handsomely 
decorated.  The  three 
large  windows  have  steel 
frames  and  sash  of  Ens>- 
lish  manufacture,  divided 
into  small  panes  of  leaded 
lijrhts  of  clear  glass;  the 
nniUions  of  windows  are 
of  limestone.  The  hand- 
some fireDlace  in  the  enst 
end  of  the  room  is  of  Caen 
stone,  and  over  this  han<j:s 
a  larsre  miinting.  The 
li.<rhtin<i-  fixtures  of  tin- 
board  room,  consistinu-  of 
bracke+s.  candelabra,  man- 
tle shelf  and  table  lamps 


with  silk  shades,  were 
si)ecially  designed  and 
made  of  carved  English 
oak  of  a  slightly  darker 
tone  than  tlie  wood  work 
of  the  room,  with  the  high- 
lights furnished  in  gold 
leaf,  thus  affording  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the 
cnricliing  tones  of  golil 
ciiliaticing  their  beauty. 
The  furniture  is  P]nglish 
oak,  and  the  whole  room 
with  its  hangings  and 
lighting  has  an  air  of  re- 
finement and  beauty.  It 
is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind. 

Clinton  &  Eussell,  of  82 
Liberty  street,  New  York, 
were  the  architects,  and 
James  L.  Havill,  of  To; 
ronto,  was  their  repre- 
sentative on  the  work.  All 
plans  and  specificatioiis 
were  made  in  the  Toronto  office  of  the  architects. 
Area  of  land,  8,730  sq.  ft.;  floor  space,  70,- 
156  sq.  ft;  cubical  contents,  1,029,209  cubic 
feet;  number  of  stories,  8  and  basement  and 
mezzanine;  number  of  elevators,  3;  tons  of 
steel,  770;  foundations  started,  Dec.  9th,  1915; 
column  bases  started,  Feb.  17th,  1916;  steel  to 
grade,  March  2nd,  1916;  steel  topped  out,  April 
15th,  1916;  masonry  above  grade,  March  21st, 
1916;  building  enclosed.  May  29th,  1916;  build- 
ing completed,  July  23rd,  1916. 


pENERAL  VIEW   OF   OFFICE   FLOOR. 
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The  Engineer  and  The  Architect 

We  have  often  heard  the  respective  positions 
of  the  architect  and  engineer  discussed,  but 
have  never  read  a  terser  or  more  apposite 
analysis  of  their  relation  to  one  another  than 
that  contained  in  an  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Brickbuilder,  a  great  part  of  which  we 
quote:— 

"The  architect  is  always  an  engineer,  but  the 
engineer,  even  though  he  has  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  is  seldom  an  architect. 
The  greater  always  includes  the  lesser.  Both 
the  engineer  and  the  architect  have  had  their 
share  of  the  world's  work.  The  great  spectacu- 
lar achievements,  such  as  railroads  and  canals, 
have  fallen  to  the  engineer,  and  his  practice  has 
crystallized  into  an  exact  science.  Architecture, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  has  been  an  art.  That 
is  what  makes  architecture  more  than  engineer- 
ing, and  keeps  it  perennially  alert  and  ready  for 
changes— a  condition  which  rarely  exists  in  the 
engineering  profession.  It  is  but  fair,  also,  to 
admit  that  because  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  architectural  profession  welcomes  new 
ideas,  because  of  its  constantly  changing  point 
of  view,  it  is  apt  to  lag  behind  in  attention  to 
the  exact  sciences  and  the  so-called  practical 
work.  This  has  been  strikingly  manifested  dur- 
ing the  past  generation.  The  architectural  pro- 
fession was  offered  the  enormous  possibility  of 
steel  construction.  The  aestlietic  side  of  it  was 
immediately  appreciated  and  developed  to  an 
extent  which  has  produced  results  of  which  we 
may  well  be  proud;  but  the  so-called  engineer- 
ing features  were  in  a  measure  ignored,  not  be- 
cause architects  could  not  master  them,  but 
because  the  really  architectural  solution  had 
first  to  be  sought.  The  engineers  speedily 
usurped  one  side  of  the  architectural  problem, 
and  our  earlier  steel-frame  buildings  were  de- 
signed wholly  by  engineers  with  the  result,  un- 
fortunately, that  sometimes  the  construction 
was  made  more  of  than  the  architecture,  and 
efficiency  of  the  hidden  was  substituted  for  com- 
plete efficiency  of  the  whole.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  conditions  have  been  changing, 
and  to-day  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  most  of  the 
properly  organized  architectural  offices  the 
mechanical  and  so-called  engineering  problems 
in  building  consti'uction  are  handled  by  the 
architect,  and  handled  in  a  better,  a  more  con- 
sistent, a  more  economical,  and  a  more  logical 
manner  than  the  same  problems  were  handled 
by  the  engineers  in  the  earlier  years.  This  is 
not  saying  that  all  architects  are  qualified  to  do 
their  work.  A  profession  is  not  judged  by  even 
its  average  attainment,  but  by  its  best  work; 
and  applying  this  measure  to  architecture  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  architects  have  outgrown  any 
necessity  of  depending  upon  the  engineers  for 
construction. 


VIEW  or   WATER  FILTERS. 


"Structural  engineering,  as  a  profession,  has 
not  been  very  profitable  of  late  years,  and  this 
fact  has  awakened  many  engineers  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  combining  architecture  with  their  own 
work.  Since,  unfoi'tunately,  the  only  require- 
ment to  be  an  architect  is  the  ability  to  pay  for 
a  sign  on  the  door,  anyone  who  can  get  a  job  can 
call  himself  an  architect,  and  we  have  in  many 
of  our  cities  engineers  who  simply  hire 
draughtsmen,  trust  to  their  artistic  luck,  and  get 
by  with  a  good  deal  of  building.  In  a  few  cases 
such  engineers  have  developed  real  architec- 
tural talent,  which  the  profession  has  been  glad 
to  recognize;  but  in  more  cases  the  result  has 


VIEW  OF  PUMPS  IN   POWER   BOOM. 
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nu'nnt  a  distiiu't  lower- 
ing of  arcliitectural 
sbaiulards,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  men 
who  could  be  good  en- 
gineers sliould  choose 
to  be  poor  architects 
for  the  sake  of  a  littlf 
increased  earning  en 
pacity.  Most  })ropert> 
owners  would  v  e  r  y 
liaturaliy  and  v  e  r  y 
rightly  prefer  a  good 
engineer  to  a  poor 
architect,  and  as  so 
many  people  fail  to 
appreciate  that  archi- 
tecture is  not  merely 
construction,    heating, 


and  striving  to  clothe 
ciigiueeriiig  with  a 
thin  veneer  of  archi- 
tecture. That,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  good. 
Anything  which  re- 
lieves the  crass  ma- 
terialism and  crude 
eniciency  of  an  engin- 
eering structure  is  a 
benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, and  we  would 
hope  that  the  relation 
between  the  two  pro- 
fessions may  continue 
to  be  one  in  which  the 
architect  will  point  tlie 
way  to  better,  more 
orderly,  and  more 
and  ventilating,  plumbing  and  electric  equip-  logical  building,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
ment,  but  is  fundamentally  an  orderly,  logical  nate  architectural  properties,  and  the  engineer 
and  artistic  solution  of  a  practical  problem,  it         will  be  more  willing  to  appreciate  that  real  effi- 


VIEW    OF   CUSTOMEKS'    ROOM. 


VIEW    OF    ROOF   SHOWING   TILE    ROOF    AND    PENT    HOUSE. 

is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  engineer-archi- 
tect has  thriven  of  late  years ;  but  this  does  not 
mean  a  limitation  of  architecture.     Anything 
that  makes  for  better 
building  of  any  kind, 
practically    or    artisti- 
cally,  is  welcomed  by 
any  right-minded 

architect;  and  if  an 
engineer  can  do  better 
work  than  an  archi- 
tect, it  is  lip  to  the 
architect  to  mend  his 
ways. 

"The  architect  has 
learned  his  construc- 
tive lessons,  and  the 
relation  now  between 
the  professions  is  that 
the  engineers  are 
learning  to  follow  the 
architect's      footsteps 


VIEW  OF  GENERAL  OFFICE. 


VIEW  OF  A  LAVATORY. 


ciency  does  not   stop  with  a  well-constructed 

skeleton." 

The  above  paragraphs  contain  the  kernel  of 

the  matter,  and  while 
artists  like  Mr.  Pen- 
nell  may  state  that  en- 
gineering is  achitec- 
ture,  we  hold  with  the 
writer  we  have  quoted 
that  architecture  in- 
cludes engineering  as 
the  greater  includes 
the  less,  and  engineer- 
ing can  never  displace 
architecture  from  the 
position  she  holds  as 
the  greatest  of  the 
arts,  though  engineer- 
ing science  may,  and 
ought  to,  give  greater 
scope  to  architectural 
skill. 


The  Bank  of  Toronto  New  Building,  Montreal 


A  Substantial  and  Pleasing  Ex- 
ample of  a  Bank,  Office  Building. 


THE  new  Bank  of  Toronto  building,  corner 
St.  James  and  Mc(ilI1  Streets,  Montreal, 
replaces  the  former  building,  which  the  bank 
liad  outgrown.  It  occupies  a  larger  site,  made 
possible  by  acquiring  the  neighboring  property. 

The  main 
ideas  in 
c  a  r  r  y  i  ng 
out  this 
building 
were  to 
get  the 
m  a  X  i  mum 
amount  of 
floor  space 
for  the 
banking 
room,  and 
to  carry  out 
the  whole  in 
a  substan- 
t  i  a  1  and 
pleasing 
manner 
without  go- 
ing in  at  all 
for  elabor- 
ate and  ex- 
pensive or- 
n  a  m  e  n  ta- 
tion. 

The  build- 
ing covers 
the  whole 
of  the  prop- 
erty, with 
a  frontage 
of  n  i  n  e  t  y 
feet  on 
St.  James 
Street  and 
s  i  X  t  y-two 
feet  on  Mc- 
Gill  Street, 
and  rises  to 
ten  storevs, 
the  full 
height  a  1  - 
lowed    by 

J.  1  ArnT1+  BANK    OF   TORONTO   BUIIyDING,    MONTREAL. 

real  building  by-laws. 

The  base  course  is  of  plain  polished  granite 
to  the  line  of  the  banking  room  window  sills. 
From  this  line,  up  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  is 
carried  out  in  white  glazed  terra  cotta. 

The  first  storey  shows  a  complete  Doric  order 


with  large  circular  headed  windows,  this  fairly 
elaborate  detail  marking  the  banking  room. 

Above  the  ground  floor  the  walls  are  carried 
up  in  plain  block  courses  with  a  small  amount 
of  ornamentation  on  the  first  floor  windows  and 

small  pro- 
jecting bal- 
conies  on 
the  seventh 
floor.  The 
top  floor 
has  flat  or- 
n  a  m  e  n  ta- 
t  i  o  n  b  e  - 
tween  the 
w  i  n  d  o  ws, 
a  n  d  the 
whole  is 
crowned  by 
an  elabor- 
ate Corin 
tliian  cor- 
nice. This 
t  r  e  a  tmenf 
gives  a  dig- 
nified and 
s  u  bstantial 
building 
without  any 
a  ])iiearance 
of  elabora- 
tion. 

The  two 
]  )arty  walls 
a  r  e  faced 
with  b  u  ff 
brick  above 
the  ad- 
joining 
build  ings 
with  the 
n  a  m  e 
"Bank  of 
Toronto" 
in  large  five 
foot  letters 
in  green 
glazed 
brick,  which 
a  1  t  h  o  ugh 

visible  for  a  long  distance,  is  not  too  striking. 
There  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  building, 
next  the  party  wall  on  the  St.  James  Street 
front;  by  this  arrangement  the  whole  ground 
floor,  except  the  entrance^  hall,  elevator  hall  and 
stairs,  is  devoted  to  the  banking  room. 


HOOLE   &   DA\IS,  ARCHITECTS. 
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The  eutraiuH'  is 
through  a  pair  of 
large  sliding  oak 
doors  with  heavy 
ornamental  iron 
grilles.  These  doors 
slide  back  during  of- 
fice hours,  and  two 
pairs     of     revolving 


BASEMENT  PLAN,  BANK   OF   TORONTO,    MONTREAL. 

doors  lead  directly  into  the  main  entrance  hall. 
This  entrance  hall  and  the  elevator  hall  be- 
yond are  lined  with  grey  Sienna  marble  to  the 
height  of  about  nine  feet.  This  marble,  which  is 
"booked"  in  panels,  together  with  the  simple 

plaster  panelling- 
above  and  rather  deep 
cornice,  gives  a  very 
handsome  effect  to 
this  entrance  without 
any  of  the  overcrowd- 
ing which  Avould  be 
caused  by  elaborate 
detail. 


OROUND  FLOOR  PLAN,  BANK   OF  TORONTO,   MONTREAL. 


HOGLE  &  DAVIS,  ARCHITECTS. 


A  handsome  cast  bronze  liuitern  hangs  in  the 
centre  of  this  entrance  hall. 

Mahogany   doors   with  bronze   grilles   open 
directly  into  the  banking  room.     This  banking 
room  is  sixty-seven  feet  by  fifty-eight  feet,  with 
the  messengers'  department  at  the  rear.    The 
ceiling,  twenty-two  feet  above  the  floor,  is  car- 
ried on  six  large  pieis,  each  formed  of  four 
fluted  Doric  pilasters.     These  piers  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  interfere  in  no  way 
with  either  the  "}tublic"  or  the  layout 
of  the  counter. 

The  counter  is  formed  of  tavernelle 
marble  and  a  dado  of  similar  design 
and  marble  is  canied  around  the  walls 
of  the  banking  room  and  forming  cov- 
ers to  the  radiators  in  the  windows. 

The  windows  are  exceptionally 
large,  and  no  artificial  light  is  neces- 
sary in  the  banking  room,  except  in 
one  or  two  places,  as  long  .as  daylight 
lasts.  The  walls  above  the  marble 
panels  are  finished  with  hard  plaster 
in  simple  panels,  and  the  ceiling  is 
beamed  in  square  panels  with  a  simple 
cornice. 

The  whole  color  of  the  banking  room 
is  finished  in  deep  creams  and  buffs 
to  correspond  with  the  tavernelle  marble. 
The  manager's  room  is  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  and  beyond  the  ante-room  and  counter 
form  one  continuous  line  around  tliroe  sides  of 
the  "public"  space  to  the  entrance  doors.  Bv 
this  arrangement  no  part  of  the  staff  is  cut  off 
by  any  "public"  space  from  the  others,  and  the 
"public"  space  being  a  rectangle,  shows  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  manager's  screen  is  in  marble  with  muf 
fled  glass  panels,  and  is  carried  to  a  height  of 
about  twelve  feet.  A  handsome  marble  doorway 
of  the  Corinthian  order  leads  to  the  ante-rooni 
and  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  manager's 
room. 

The  counter  screen  is  formed  of 
tavernelle  marble  colonettes  with 
simple  entablature.  The  tellers '  cages 
have  simple  bronze  grilles  with  revolv- 
ing wickets,  the  balance  of  the  coun- 
ter being  open  with  glass  shelves  on 
bronze  supports  at  the  "ledgers." 

There  are  no  electroliers  in  the 
banking  room,  as  the  whole  is  done  by 
a  special  system  on  top  of  the  man- 
ager's screen  and  counter.  This  ar- 
rangement does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  large  fixtures  cutting  the  view 
of  the  banking  room  and  gives  an  even 
reflected  light  over  the  whole  ceiling. 
In  order  to  afford  the  greatest 
amount  of  room  to  the  bank  proper, 
all  the  vaults,  lavatories,  coat  rooms, 
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VIEW  OF   BANKING  ROOM,  BANK  OF  TORONTO   BUILDING,    MONTREAL. 


HOOLE   &    DAVIS,  ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL   VIEW   OF  CORNICE. 


MAIN   HALLWAY,  SHOWING  GLBVATOR  FRONTS. 
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INSIDE   VIEW    OP    ENTRANCE   TO   BANKINd   HtXJM. 
HOOUE    &    DAVIS,  ARCHITECTS. 


STEEl,   UKIL.LE    WORK    AROUND    ENTRANCE   TO    SAKKTY    DEPOSIT    VAULTS. 


DETAIL  VIEW  Of  ilAIN  E.NTHAXCE. 


LANTERN   IN    HALLWAY. 
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were  placed  in  tlie  basement  im- 
mediately below  the  banking  room.  A 
marble  stair  enclosed  in  a  steel  grille 
leads  down  from  beside  tlie  manager's 
room  to  the  safety  deposits,  and  an 
electric  lift  takes  the  books  from  the 
between  the  safety  deposit  vaidt  and 
also  serves  the  adjacent  money  vanlt. 

There  are  means  of  commnnication 
between  the  safety  deposit  valnt  and 
these  last  two  tiirough  large  steel 
grilles.  Tile  cash  and  safety  deposit 
vaults  are  lined  tliroughout  in  three 
layers  of  steel,  and  are  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  tyi)e  of  vault  doors.  The 
outer  doors  are  five  inches  thick,  made 
up  of  five  layers  of  steel.  The  inner 
doors  are  of  three  layers.  These 
vaults  are  protected  with  the  most 
modern  bui'glar  alarm  system. 

The  book  vault  is  excei)tionally 
large,  with  a  balcony  cari'ied  around 
three  sides,  giving  an  extra  amount  of 
sjiace.  A  similar  l)alcony  is  i)r()vi(le(l 
in  the  cash  vault.  There  is  a  snmll 
storage  vault  which  provides  for  sil- 
ver chests,  etc.,  that  may  be  deposited 
at  the  bank.  The  safety  deposit  vault 
is  i)rovided  with  booths  for  cutting 
examining  documents,  etc. 

Coat  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.,  for  the 
women  clerks  are  provided  immediately 
the  banking  room,  and  are  i-eaclied  by  a 
stair.  By  this  arrangement  of  vaults, 
coats,  and  lavatories,  etc.,  while  the 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  is  kei)t  for 
banking  purposes,  the  staff  has  no 
need  to  go  to  any  other  part  of  the 
building. 

The  floor  in  the  banking  romn  be- 
hind the  counter  is  of  cork  tile,  and  in 
the  "i)ublic,"  halls,  etc.,  of  white 
Italian  marble  with  green  border. 

The  upper  floors  are  reached  by 
three  elevators  with  bronze  cages  and 
bronze  and  glass  screens.  The  corri- 
dors are  lined  to  a  height  of  about 
four  feet  with  Botticino  nmrble,  and 
have  white  Italian  marble  floors.  The 
offices  are  divided  to  suit  the  tenant's 
recpiirements. 

On  the  ninth  floor  there  is  a  large 
lunch  room,  which  will  be  used  for  the 
bank,  well  supplied  with  a  large  kit- 
chen, larder,  etc.,  and  there  is  also  an 
apai'tment  foi-  the  bank's  messenger. 

The  building  is  heated  throu.uliout 
by  steam. 

Trademarked  Materials 

Knder  the   i)resent   conditions  with 


the  cost  of  buihling  materials  ad- 
vanced in  most  localities  from 
thirty-flve  to  fifty  per  cent,  above 
prices  current  in  1916,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  study  the  results 
obtained  from  various  investiga- 
tions made  for  the  dual  purpose 
of  ascertaining  causes  of  in- 
creases and  effecting  all  possible 
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FIRST    FLOOR    I'LA.N.    HANK    OK   TORONTO,    MONTREAL- 

economies.  Of  ])articular  interest  to  both  archi- 
tects and  owners  engaged  in  sudh  study  are  the 
reports  of  an  incpiiry  recently  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  relative  increases  in  cost  of  trade- 
marked  materials,  compared  with  those  sold 
without  brand  or  other  means  of 
identiificaticm.  It  appears  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  manu- 
facturers of  widely  advertised, 
branded  or  tradenuirked  goods 
were  the  last  to  increase  the 
prices  of  their  products.  Further 
than  that,  with  few  exceptions 
the  advanced  cost  of  production 
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SHOWINO  UETAIL  OF  IKHJKWAY   AND   PARTITION    AKOINI)    MANAOER'S   OFFICE   IN    MARBLE. 

had  been  assumed  in  part  by  tbo  manufac- 
turers in  the  case  of  trademarked  goods, 
whereas  in  others  it  was  i)assed  along  to  the 
consumer  entirely,  if  in  fact  it  was  not  increased. 

The  result  of  the  inqniiy  might  have  been 
foretold,  as  it  simply  demonstrates  again  the 
responsibilit.y   which    the    mannfacturer    of    a 
trademarked   article    feels,    and   which   is   not 
shared  by  the  maker  of  a  non-branded  material. 
Not  only  must  a  manufacturer  of  the  trade- 
marked  goods  stand  behind  them,  but  he  must 
avoid  dissatisfaction,  even  with  the  price,  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability,  and  a  majority  of  them 
would  rather  assume  a  temporary  loss  of  profits 
than  to  disturb  relations  with  their  customers 
by  increasing  prices.    Where,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  market  their 
goods  at  the  old  price,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  have  increased 
their  prices  as  little  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  the 
quality  and  continuation  in  busi- 
ness. 

Viewed  from  any  angle,  it 
would  seem  that  an  architect  is 
always  protecting  both  his  client's 
interests  and  his  own  reputation 
by  selecting  for  use  only  those 
goods  whose  manufacturers  are 
responsible,  and  who  proclaim 
and  make  real  that  responsibility 
by  marking  their  products  so  that 
they  can  be  identified  at  all  times, 
or  at  least  until  they  have  finally 
reached  their  resj^ective  places  in 
the  work  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

SHOWING  CUSTOMERS'  DESK   IN   BANKING  ROOM. 


Governmental  Endowment  of  a 
Chair  of  Architecture 

An  endowment  of  £12,UUU  a  year 
lias    been    granted    by    the    New 
South    Wales  (lovernment   for  a 
Chair  of  Architecture  at  Sydney 
I'niversity;  and  it  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  first  occasion  of  a  Uov- 
eniiiient   of   the    British    p]mpire 
recognizing  the  national  imijort- 
ance  of  architecture.     A  certain 
twinge  of  envy  nmst  therefore  ac- 
company our  nevertheless  sincere 
congi-atulations    to   the    Govern- 
nieiit  and  to  the  architects  of  New 
South  Wales.     But  the  example 
is  not  merely  for  (iovernments, 
but   for  those  universities   u])on 
whom  it  has  not  yet  dawned  that 
ai'chitecture,  broadly  considered, 
has  in  it  all  tlie  essentials  of  a 
li])eral  education.  This  news  from 
New  South  Wales  brings  us  much 
nearer  to  the  time  when  any  university  from 
which  a  well-endowed  Chair  of  Arohitecture  is 
excluded  will  be  regarded  as  being  hopelessly 
behind  the  times.     Particulars  of  the  Sydney 
Chair  are  not  yet  available,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  whether  the  conditions  provide 
for  the  complete  absorjition  of  the  professor  in 
scholastic    work,    or    whether    the    authorities 
adopt  the  more  modern  view  that  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  keep  in  toncli  with  actual  practice.— 
Architrcf  and  Contract  Reporter. 
— «  ♦  ■ 

Durability  of  Stucco  and  Plaster 

Exhibitions   have   made   the   public   familiar 
with  stucco  buildings,  and  the  stucco  villa  en- 
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joys  a  certain  popularity  in  the 
suburban  districts  of  many  cities. 
That  is  so  in  America  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  and  tlie  development 
has  been  so  rapid  that  little  op- 
portunity lias  so  far  been  found 
or  been  taken  to  observe  and  test 
the  suiitability  of  methods  and 
materials,  though  the  experience 
of  stucco  has  not  by  any  means 
always  been  satisfactory.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Associated 
Metal  Lath  Manufacturers  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards undertook,  in  1911,  exposure 
tests  of  metal  laths  plastei'ed 
with  various  materials,  maiidy 
for  the  i)urpose  of  determining- 
the  best  metliods  of  construction 
to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
metal  from  corrosion.  These 
tests,  wliich  are  still  in  i)rogTess, 
proved  that  painted 
or  {)referably  gal- 
vanized lath,  embed- 
ded in  dense,  water- 
r  e  s  isting  plastering 
material,  would  not 
corrode.  At  the  same 
time,  some  plastering 
materials  were  in 
themselves  found  de- 
fective, of  course,  and 
the  manufacturers  of 
lime,  cement,  gypsum, 
hollow  tiles,  nieta! 
laths,  etc.,  suggested  a 
conference  of  interest- 
ed parities.  As  a  result 
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a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  1914,  con- 
sisting of  members  of 
the  Bureau,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Su- 
pervising Architect's 
Office  of  the  Treasury, 
of  the  American  Con- 
crete Institute,  of  the 
industries,  and,  fur- 
ther, of  ithree  experi- 
enced contracting  plas- 
terers of  good  repute. 
A  test  structure,  two 
hundred  feet  long, 
twenty-six  feet  wide 
and  twenty-four  feet 
high,  was  erected  in  the  Bureau 
grounds,  and  fifty-six  stucco 
panels,  each  about  fifteen  by  ten 
feet,  were  prepared,  the  building 
serving  for  the  exposure  of  the 
panels  and  for  tlie  erection  of 
l^laster  walks  and  partitions. 
When  the  panels  were  examined, 
in  April,  1916,  after  six  months' 
exposure,  only  two  panels  were 
found  entirely  free  of  cracks; 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  panels  were 
considered  satisfactory,  but  the 
majority  were  more  or  less  de- 
teriorated. The  tests  were  rather 
discouraging;  but  it  must  be 
stated  that  in  the  panels  a  smooth 
type  of  finish,  known  as  "sand 
float  finish,"  had  been  employed, 
wliich  is  more  likely  than  the 
rough  tyi)e  of  finish  adopted  by 
builders  to  bring  out  defects. 


Engineers  Plan  National  Industrial  Preparedness 

A   Permanent  Consulting  Board  Suggested,  and  a 
National    Industrial    Development    Plan    Outlined. 


TMFi  nofcssity  for  a  pioixT  plan  of  national 
indiistiial  (k'vHopnient,  and  tlio  i)roce<lurt' 
to  obtain  the  necessary  information  for  the  es- 
tablisinnent  of  sucli  a  policy,  led  to  tiie  i)resen- 
tation  of  a  niemoranduni  alonji;  this  line  by  five 
members  of  the  (Nnnicil  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Civil  Knp;ineers.  Sir  (MiarU's  Ross,  M.Am.- 
Soc.Mech.H,  and  head  of  the  Ross  Rifle  Co.; 
Prof.  (\  H.  McLeod,  R.  A.  Koss,  Walter  J. 
Francis,  and  U.  R.  SatTord.  This  was  forward- 
ed to  the  (lovernment  at  Ottawa  last  Ai)rii,  but 
no  action  was  taken  uj)on  it  until  a  few  weeks 
ajjo,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  asked  that  it  be 
tabled  in  the  House.  The  scheme  outlined  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideraition,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  anmse  a  wide  discussion  on 
this  subject  tiiroughout  Canada. 

"Acting  on  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Charles 
Ross  and  subse<pient  discussions,  tlie  undersign- 
ed engineers  liave  the  honoi-  to  transmit  for  your 
consideration  a  memorandum  of  their  views  re- 
garding a  National  Industrial  Develo]mient 
Plan  for  the  Dominion.  Wliile  we  appreciate 
that  this  highly  imjjortant  matter  has,  no  doubt, 
already  received  much  careful  consideration  by 
the  Government,  nevertheless  we  sincerely  trust 
that  this  memorandum  may  prove  of  service  to 
you,  and  that  you  may  find  our  suggestions  ac- 
ceptable. We  submit  them  from  a  sense  of 
|)atriotic  duty  and  because  we  believe  that  Can- 
ada may  well  foHow  the  example  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  calling  upon  engi- 
neers and  scientists  to  render  assistance,  not 
only  in  these  critical  times,  but  in  those  which 
will  succeed  the  war." 

The  accompanying  memorandum  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Necessity  for  a  National  Industrial  De- 
velopment Plan.  — The  history  of  any  commun- 
ity or  country  is  a  record  of  the  cycles  of  d^^aas- 
tic,  economic  or  industrial  change,  tlie  period  of 
cliange  in  each  instance  being  marked  by  a 
pause  in  the  established  order  of  i)rogress. 

The  Dominion  of  C^anada  in  connnon  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  is  at  this  time  experi- 
encing an  interruption  in  its  course  of  rapid  de- 
veloi>ment.  Her  ])ositi(m  to-day  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  an  industrial  entei"prise  wliich  has 
been  finance<l  and  made  ready  to  operate,  and 
which  has  reached  the  time  when  dividends  must 
be  earned  upon  the  exjjcnded  capital  before  fur- 
ther capital  is  obtainable  for  increasing  the 
e<iu!ipment.  In  such  a  case  prudent  foresight 
dictates  the  taking  of  stock  and  the  organizing 
of  the  enterprises  along  lines  which  will  ensure 
co-operation  among  the  different  departments 


with  a  view  to  the  largest  possible  jiroduction. 
In  this  country  the  (Jovernment,  through  its 
various  activities,  has  taken  stock  to  some  ex- 
tent of  our  land,  forest  and  mineral  resources, 
and  has  in  a  degree  also  interested  itself  in  in- 
vestigations of  the  manufacture  of  certain  pro- 
ducts, such  as  siteel  and  paper. 

The  curtailment  of  imports  and  tlie  increasing 
demands,  resulting  from  the  present  war,  have 
compelled  Canada  to  dei)end  upon  and  to  de- 
veloj)  a  number  of  liei-  own  resources.  Zinc,  for 
example,  heretofore  largely  j)roduced  abroatl, 
is  now  being  smelted  in  this  country,  and  mag- 
nesite,  formerly  imported,  is  now  being  mined, 
utilized  and  exported  in  consiiderable  quantities. 
Phosphates,  recently  discovered,  nuiy  later  be 
added  to  our  productions. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  if  a  concerted 
effort  were  made  to  determine  our  re(|uirements 
for  domestic  and  foreign  ti-ade  and  to  investi- 
gate the  results  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
the  countiy  as  a  wliole  ajid  oui-  industi'ial  enter- 
l)rises  individually  would  be  ])laced  in  a  i)osition 
to  develop  and  increase  their  activities  along 
logical  lines  within  the  limits  of  known  re- 
sources. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mere  exiistence  of  raw  ma- 
terials is  insufficient.  It  is  essential  that  their 
character,  best  uses  and  final  fabi-ication  into 
marketable  [)roducts  should  be  studied.  Team- 
work by  the  business  interests,  led,  directed  and 
assisted  by  the  (jiovernment,  would  appear  to  be 
the  proper  method  of  systematizing  all  our 
forces  in  order  that  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  may  result. 

Tlie  beginning  of  a  cycle  of  industrial  ])roduc- 
tion  has  arrived,  and  if  Canada  is  to  increase 
her  industrial  weight  in  the  w^>rld  or  even  main- 
tain her  relative  importance  and  lier  nonnal 
rate  of  increase,  it  is  imperative  that  concerted 
action  be  taken  towards  co-ordinating  lier  ef- 
forts as  otlier  countries  are  doing. 

The  Results  Desired  Through  a  National  In- 
dustrial Development  Plan.— A  community  is 
an  economic  unit,  and  the  mechanisms  of  that 
unit  should  be  so  co-ordinated  as  to  ])roduce  the 
largest  and  most  far-reaching  results.  A  jirimi- 
tive  community,  fed,  clothed  and  lioused,  having 
no  further  necessities  ds  an  agricultural  State 
only.  Rapid  increase  of  population  and  urban 
concentration  demand  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  new  mechanisms  to  provide  food,  cloth- 
ing and  habitations.  Industrial  enter])rises 
must  be  created  to  sup))ort  the  population. 
Means  of  communication  and  transportation 
must  also  be  established  for  the  handling  of 
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either  raw  or  manufactured  products  among  the 
various  groups  and  between  the  i>oint  of  produc- 
tion and  tlie  transportation  outlets  of  the  coun- 
try. Thei-e  will,  therefore,  innnediately  spring 
up  a  demand  for  products  other  than  bare 
necessities.  As  everything  is  derived  from  tbo 
earth,  two  cjuestions  arise,  ithe  first  being  whe- 
ther or  not  tlie  additional  products  can  be  ob- 
tained economically  froin  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  second  w^lietlier  or  not  these 
additional  products  may  be  economically  turned 
into  finished  i)roducts  wiitb'in  the  country.  The 
correct  answers  to  these  (luestions  demand  close 
study  on  the  part  of  the  most  scientifically  train- 
ed minds. 

At  the  present  time  tiie  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  country  are  working  individually,  each 
towards  its  o"wn  end,  without  being  mobilized 
for  efficient  production  from  a  national  stand- 
point. It  is  obvious  that  systematic  co-opera- 
tion of  the  various  enterprises  will  result  in 
benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  information  re- 
garding the  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
results  of  the  study  of  the  economics  of  the  in- 
dustrial situation  should  be  made  and  rendered 
available  to  the  public.  If  this  were  done,  ])res- 
ent  imdertakings  would  benefi't  and  many  new 
enterprises  would  spring  up  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  The  (rovernment  is  the 
only  organization  which  can  properly  co-ordin- 
ate, instruct  and  give  direction  to  the  activities 
of  the  country.  Tf  furnished  w^ith  i)roperly  as- 
certained facts  and  with  co-ordinated  Govern- 
ment guidance,  no  industry,  whether  established 
or  newly  formed,  can  fail  to  benefit  itself  and 
the  whole  community. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  mention  a  number  of 
points  which  wnll  doubtless  arise  for  considera- 
tion in  the  working  out  of  a  national  develoj)- 
ment  plan: 

(a)  The  gathering  of  statistics  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  as  regards  both  (|uality  and 
quantity,  the  conditions  of  production  or 
growth,  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of 
marketing. 

(b)  An  investigation  as  to  the  possibility  ol' 
the  economic  jjroduotion  of  any  article  of  com- 
mercial importance  not  now  manufactured, 
mined  or  grown  in  Canada. 

(c)  The  most  profitable  methods  of  manu- 
facture or  growth  of  present  or  future  pro- 
ducts, and  the  increase  of  outi)ut.  Tliis  involves 
provision  for  research,  trade  schools,  and  the 
intimate  persoiml  training  of  the  farming  com- 
munity by  means  of  model  farms  and  otherwise. 

(d)  Complete  infonnation  regaitling  the 
most  advantageous  nmrkets,  a  point  which  in- 
volves full  study  of  the  problems  of  transi)orta- 
tion. 

The  results  which  should  How  from  this  work 
are: 


(1)  More  complete  utilization  of  the  national 
resources  of  the  country, 

(2)  The  general  introduction  of  more  scien- 
tiific  and  commercially  profitable  methods  of 
production, 

{'A)  An  increase  in  production  by  reason  of 
the  improved  methods  and  widened  fields  of  op- 
eration, and 

(4)  A  reduction  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
through  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  han- 
dling and  improvement  in  transportation. 

A  Siiffffested  Method  of  Procedure  to  Obtain 
the  Necessary  Information  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Policy.— It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  the  material  develoimient  of  modern 
civilization  is  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  and 
the  chemist. 

The  necessity  for  a  national  industrial  de- 
velopment plan  and  the  results  desired  there- 
from have  been  fully  recognized  by  other  na- 
tions. It  is  needless  at  the  present  time  to  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  Germany  'recognized  the 
need  verj'  early,  and  had  long  since  begun  to 
reaj)  the  results  the  German  (iovernmeiit  de- 
sired. The  economic  and  military  prepared- 
ness of  Gemiany  has  indicated  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  not  only  the  advisability  but  the  absolute 
necessity  of  scientific  handling  of  the  economic 
resources  and  forces  of  the  community. 

Spurred  on  by  recent  events.  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America  havt 
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each  ill  its  own  way  seriously  taken  up  tlie  sub- 
ject—one of  the  most  inii)ortant  of  the  i)re8ent 
day.  The  war  over,  conipetibion  will  be  un- 
precedented. With  Europe  impoverished  as  a 
result  of  the  strufi:>?le  her  immediate  need  will 
be  employment  for  the  industrial  population  in 
order  not  only  to  prevent  starvation  in  the  in- 
ilnstrial  ranks,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  regain 
the  lost  wealth  and  to  recover  the  lost  trade. 

Althoujfli  atTeoted  favorably  rather  than 
otherwise  by  the  present  situation,  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  above  facts  and  realizes 
that  future  competition  is  something  which  may 
only  be  met  by  the  most  thorougli  |)reparation. 
The  Americans  have,  therefore,  taken  up  the 
question  of  national  preparedness  and  have  ap- 
pointed what  is  knowni  as  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board,  consisting  of  representatives  nominated 
by  the  great  engineering  and  scientific  bodies 
of  the  United  States,  namely:  American  Society 
of  Civil  pjngineers,  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical J]ngineers,  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Min- 
hig  Engineers,  American  Chemical  Society,  Am- 
erican Electro-chemical  Society,  American 
Mathenuitical  Society,  American  Aeronautical 
Society,  the  Investors'  Guild,  the  American 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  and  American 
Society  of  Aeronautic  Engineers. 

Originally  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  was 
intended  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  re- 
gard to  naval  alTairs  only,  but  its  activities 
have  since  its  organization  been  extended  to  in- 
clude the  investigation  of  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  country  with  a  view  to  advising 
on  a  national  policy  therefor.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  practically  the  first  recommenda- 
tion made  by  this  body  was  for  the  establish- 
ing of  a  national  laboratory  devoted  to  the  solv- 
ing of  problems  in  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
aeronautics,  electricity  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  the  placing  of  the  information  so  obtained 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community. 

The  recommendation  for  a  national  labora- 
tory was  made,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States, 
already  esitablished  about  fifteen  years  and 
quiite  broad  in  its  field  of  action,  has  been  doing 
excellent  work  and  rendering  valuable  service  . 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  making  the 
recommendation  the  Naval  Consulting  Board 
doubtless  had  in  mind  the  development  of  equip- 
ment especially  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  army  and  the  navy  on  such  a  scale  as  would 
demonstrate  results  before  attempting  com- 
mercial manufacture.  By  this  course  all  ne^ 
developments  in  guns,  aeroplane  eng*ines  and 
the  like  may  be  thoroughly  tried  out  before  the 
placing  of  large  contracts  by  the  Government. 

The  organization  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board  has  placed  the  scientific  and  technical 
talent   of  the  country  at  the  disposal   of  the 


United  States  without  cost  for  professional  ser- 
vice. 

The  French  Republic  has  organized  a  civilian 
board  similar  to  the  United  States  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board  and  has  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of 
a  ministry  (Le  Ministere  des  Inventions). 
Great  Britain  has  also  enlisted  the  services  of  a 
board  of  civilian  scientists  and  technologists 
with  a  view  to  the  utmost  development  of  the 
nation's  industries  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  United  States, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  we  are  not  suggest- 
ing a  new  or  untried  principle.  This  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  bibliography  attached  hereto. 
If  engineering  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
respectfully  suggest  that  an  invitation  to  co- 
operate be  extended  to  the  engineering  and 
scientific  societies  in  order  that  they  may  be  in 
a  position  to  render  an  official  service  to  the  Do- 
minion, .i 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  ap- 
pointing the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  selected 
engineers  who  have  wide  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing ec(momics,  thereby  admitting  that  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  industrial  community  are 
both  scientific  and  economic  in  their  nature.  It 
was  recogiiized  also  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  itself  could  not  meet  a  situation 
of  this  kind  through  its  own  bureaux,  since  they 
are  lacking  in  that  contact  with  commercial  con- 
ditions which  is  the  essence  of  the  case.  Fur- 
ther, no  mobilization  of  industrial  organizations 
could  be  expected  from  the  interested  business 
enterprises  acting  apart  from  the  Government. 
[n  other  words,  it  was  recognized  that  between 
the  Government  and  industry  there  was  re- 
(luired  a  body  commanding  the  respect  of  both 
and  recognized  as  authoritative  by  reason  not 
only  of  its  scientific  attainments,  but  also  by 
reason  of  its  disinterestedness.  Under  these 
conditions  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
naturally  turned  to  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific societies  as  being  the  only  group  from 
which  could  be  expected  the  necessary  technical 
and  economic  knowledge  coupled  with  freedom 
from  the  rivalries  of  the  commercial  world. 

We  are,  therefore  encouraged  to  exjjress  the 
opinion  that  the  Canadian  Government  cannot 
do  better  than  address  the  engineering  and 
scientific  societies  of  Canada,  inviting  them  to 
appoint  from  their  number  representatives 
whose  advice  would  be  at  all  times  available  to 
the  Government.  We  feel  sure  that  the  en- 
gineers and  scientists  in  Canada  have  as  much 
public  spirit  as  their  professional  brethren  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  a  properly  author- 
ized consulting  board  of  engineers  would  draw 
to  itself  the  best  talent  in  the  country,  and  that 
without  remuneration. 

Following  this  idea,  we  venture  to  express 
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the  view  that  the  necessities  of  the  (immediate 
present  at  least  might  be  met  by  selecting  re- 
presentatives of  the  civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
mining  and  chemical  engineers. 

There  is  in  Canada  one  engineering  organiza- 
tion, namely,  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, which  embraces  all  branches  of  en- 
gineering and  may  be  taken  to  correspond 
largely  to  the  five  great  scientific  bodies  from 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
selected  the  great  part  of  its  Naval  Consulting 
Board.  There  are  in  addition  two  other  or- 
ganizations of  less  magnitude,  and  which  in- 
clude in  their  membership  a  nuanber  who  are 
also  members  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  These  two  are  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute  and  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  may  also  be  con- 
sidered a  scientific  society,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  members  are  devoted  to  philosophy 
and  literature.  The  accompanying  chart  in- 
dicates the  number  of  fully  qualified  technical 
men  in  each  of  the  organizations  named. 

In  order  that  our  view  may  be  either  con- 
firmed or  modified,  we  beg  to  suggest  that  the 
Government  call  prominent  members  of  the  in- 
dustrial, engineering  and  scientific  communities 
into  its  counsel  and  question  them  as  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case  and  the  best  methods  of 
procedure. 

The  Formation  of  a  Permanent  Consulting 
Board. — ^Assuming  that  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation made  along  the  suggested  lines  have 
been  favorably  considered  by  the  Government 
and  found  acceptable  in  a  broad  way  to  all 
parties,  it  becomes  pertinent  to  indicate  the  pos- 
sible organization  and  power  of  such  a  body. 

The  introduction  of  a  Consulting  Board  into 
the  mechanism  of  government  should  not  result 
in  any  upsetting  or  changing  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment organizations.  On  the  cont»-ary,  the 
Consulting  Board  should  be  supplementary  to 
and  independent  of  the  executive  and  be  free 
to  act  either  in  the  interest  of  any  individual  de- 
partment of  the  Government  or  in  the  interest 
of  the  Government  as  regards  its  general  policy 
in  relation  to  industrial  development. 

Possibly  the  Government  may  later  consider 
it  advisable  to  establish  a  "Ministry  of  Indus- 
trial Development"  or  a  "Ministry  of  Science," 
but  if  so,  this  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
principle  of  the  present  suggestion.  We  have 
attached  hereto  a  diagram  indicating  our  ideas 
of  the  function  of  the  permanent  Consulting 
Board  and  its  relation  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

We  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Permanent  Consulting 
Board  should  be  free  from  political,  individual 
or  trade  bias.  The  members  should  be  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  technical  matters  pre- 
sented to  it  in  the  same  disinterested  spirit  as 
that  with  which  the  Bench  acts,  and  in  the  sug- 


gestion referred  to  above  this  feature  has  been 
carefully  kept  in  mind. 

Assuming,  then,  the  concurrence  of  the  en- 
gineering and  the  scientific  bodies  above  re- 
ferred to,  we  would  suggest  that  the  Consulting 
Board  be  composed  of  two  representatives  in 
civil  engineering,  two  representatives  in  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering,  two  repre- 
sentatives in  mining  and  metallurgical  engineer- 
ing, and  two  representatives  in  chemical  en- 
gineering, all  nominated  by  their  respective 
societies  to  act  each  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government  or  of  the  nominating  bodies.  Fur- 
ther, we  would  suggest  that  the  recall  of  any 
member  be  at  the  option  of  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  society,  replacement,  however,  to  be 
always  at  the  discretion  of  the  society. 

The  official  headquarters  woufld  presumably 
be  at  Ottawa  in  an  office  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  well-paid  and  highly 
competent  engineering  secretary. 

The  operations  of  the  board  will  require  a 
certain  amount  of  detail  work,  usually  perform- 
ed by  subordinates.  We  believe  that  the  Con- 
sulting Board  should  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  necessary  subordinates  to  carry  out  details. 

If  it  be  found  desirable  to  make  a  census  or 
investigation  of  the  industries  of  the  country 
the  board  might  call  upon  non-paid  technical  as- 
sistants from  the  branches  of  the  societies  in  the 
different  Provinces,  following  the  course  pur- 
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sued   by   tlio   Naval   Consulting'    Hoard   t)f   tlic 
Tnited  Stati's  in  investiKating  tlie  industrial  re 
sourcos  of  i-acli  State. 

Function  of  the  Consi(Uin(/  Hoard.— T\u'  func- 
tion of  the  ConsultinjUf  Board  is  outlined  in  tlie 
diaf;rani  already  referreii  to.  lirieHy,  it  should 
act  as  consulting  engineers  to  the  Dominion 
(lovernnient  rejjresented  by  the  PiMuie  Minister, 
independent  of  any  department  of  the  (lovern 
meiit  yet  available  through  the  l*rinie  Minister 
to  all,  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  large  corporation  has  con- 
sulting engineers  at  his  o-all,  not  on  his  staff,  but 
availal)le  to  take  up,  independently  of  the  work- 
ing organization,  all  such  technical  or  economic 


problems  as  he  may  de.sire  to  have  solved. 
Tilt'  (Jrcafion  and  Mainfcvaticc  of  a  Depart- 
Dicnt  of  Invcstu/utioii,  Hcsearch  or  Reference. 
If  the  Consulting  Hoard  be  ccmstituted  along 
the  lines  we  have  suggested  it  will  probably 
reconunend  that  the  (lovernment  establish  a  na- 
tional testing  and  investigating  laboratory  for 
technical  tests,  investigation,  research,  refer- 
ence or  experiment.  Such  a  laboratoiy  would 
do  for  the  (jovernment  precisely  what  any 
laboratory  department  does  for  a  large  manu 
facturing  company,  luimely,  investigate  the  ma- 
terials, supplies,  the  ])roces8es  employed  in  pro- 
ducing finished  pnxlucts  and  the  economics  of 
the  production  as  related  to  technical  nmtters. 


The  Management  of  an  Architect's  Office 

Some    Reflections    of    a    Draughtsman    of 
Experience  in  a  Large  New  Yorl^  Office. 


WE  give  copious  extracts  from  an  article 
which  recently  a])i)eared  in  the  Brick- 
builder,  since  many  of  tlie  reflections  would  ap- 
ply ecpmlly  here,  and  the  article  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  eflective  style,  and  shows  signs  of  a 
humorous  apj)reciation  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  an  architectural  practice:  — 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  a  rather  old-fashioned 
building  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  siiite  of 
offices,  the  entrance  door  to  which  bears  on  its 
plate-glass  panel  the  name  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  architects  in  the  country.  Inside  is  the 
usual  arrangement  of  rooms— a  ])ublic  office 
where  sit  four  or  five  stenograi)hers,  a  finely 
equipped  library,  a  ])rivate  office  haphazardly 
decorated  with  sketches,  renderings,  photo- 
grai)bs  and  models,  fragments  of  ornaments, 
casts,  books  and  magazines,  bronzes  and  mar- 
bles, Persian  rugs  and  ancient  altar  cloths  and 
the  thousand  and  one  bits  of  detail  that  an  archi- 
tect picks  u))  in  the  course  of  a  long  career. 
There  is  a  file  room  where  are  hung  the  draw- 
ings of  several  hundred  buildings,  and  finally 
the  big  drafting  room  which  at  times  aceonuno- 
dates  a  score  or  more  of  men. 

Here  1  have  spent  five  years  in  service,  five 
years  in  working  over  all  the  i)roblems  that  come 
the  way  of  a  general  draughtsman  in  a  fair-sized 
office.    .    .    . 

I  have  seen  the  things  that  have  made  the 
office  famous,  and  I  have  seen  the  things  that 
have  retarded  its  i)rogress,  hamyiered  its  suc- 
cess, and,  from  a  purely  business  standiwint, 
lessened  the  i)rofits.    .    .    . 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  men  without  using 
names;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
we  will  call  the  architect  himself  Smith,  and  his 
three  lieutenants  Black.  White  and  Gray.  Mr. 
Smith— we  sometimes  call  him  the  Governor— 


rarely  used  a  drawing  pencil  except  in  the  mak- 
ing of  thumbnail  sketches  iu)W  and  then,  at 
which  he  was  an  amazingly  ra[)id  worker.  His 
work  was  lai'gely  confined  to  the  entertaining 
—  the  word  is  used  advisedly— of  clients,  and 
parleying  with  contractors  when  the  problem 
seemed  too  difficult  for  his  suboi'dinates  to 
handle.  Air.  Black  might  have  been  tenned 
financial  manager  and  general  overseer  of  out- 
side work;  White  was  the  designer,  a  Beaux 
Arts  man,  interested  solely  in  the  artistic  side 
of  his  profession.    Gray  was  head  draughtsman. 

Fn  the  early  days  of  my  service  1  wondered  at 
the  amount  of  work  that  came  into  the  office  and 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  it  was  secured, 
and  I  soon  atti'ibuted  it  in  a  large  degree  to  the 
pers<mality  of  the  (lovernor.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough dii)lomat.  An  excellent  conversationalist, 
educated,  well  read,  he  had  that  rare  ability  to 
talk  intelligently  and  entertainingly  with  any 
man.  T  have  frec|iu'ntly  heard  him  say  that  to 
be  successful  an  architect  nnist  be  well  versed  in 
all  branches  of  the  fine  arts;  that  a  man  who 
cannot  a{)preciate  good  music  cannot  fully  ap- 
preciate good  architecture.  He  made  friends 
easily,  and  fre(piente(l  clubs  and  societies  where 
desirable  ac(|uaintances  might  be  cultivated.  .  .  . 

In  the  matter  of  getting  out  preliminary 
sketches  he  used  a  discretion  that  is  sometimes 
lacking.  For  the  real  estate  prcmioter  who  look- 
ed at  all  things  from  a  cold  business  standpoint, 
plain  business-like  sketches  were  furnished, 
sometimes  no  more  than  rough  plans  colored  in 
with  a  red  pencil;  but  if  the  client  seemed  likely 
to  be  atti'acted  by  highly  Tlecorative  drawings, 
White  was  permitted  to  anuise  himself  for  a  day 
or  two  with  water  colors  and  gold  tape. 

Withal  there  were  many  things  that  a 
diaughtsman  might  have  learned  to  his  profit. 
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but  there  were  flaws,  costly  flaws,  in  ihe  running 
of  the  office,  and  it  is  with  them  tliat  I  shall 
heneefortli  concern  myself.  Perliaps  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  we  learn  more  from  the  errors  that 
we  note  than  from  the  successes  that  we  observe 
witliout  comment.    .    .    . 

Tlie  greatest  fault  may  be  described  as  lack  of 
team-work  among  the  powers  that  governed.  A 
dozen  times  1  have  heard  a  new  draughtsman 
exclaim,  "Who  is  the  head  of  this  drafting 
room  ? ' ' 

A  man  would  be  assign^ed  to  a  new  job.  White 
would  give  him  a  few  instructions,  and  he  would 
prepare  his  drawings  under  the  occasional  su^ 
pervision  of  Gray.  Tlien,  whenhiswork  was  well 
along,  Black  would  look  at  it  and  straightway 
annovmce,  "That's  not  the  idea  at  all."  Gray 
would  be  summoned,  and  forgetting  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  his  job  to  keep  his  eye  on  the 
draughtsman,  would  join  Black  in  criticism. 
The  draughtsman,  nettled,  would  start  again  on 
a  clean  sheet,  or,  "to  save  time,"  would  spend 
half  a  da\'  in  erasing  his  innocent  errors.  Then, 
when  he  had  finally  satisfied  the  two  lieutenants, 
Mr.  Smith  himself  would  saunter  in,  study  the 
drawing,  and  remark,  "That's  very  pretty,  but 
it's  not  right."    .    .    . 

How  different  from  another  office  in  which 
the  head  draughtsman,  now  a  member  of  the 
firm,  made  it  his  practice  to  devote  an  hour  each 
day,  outside  of  office  hours,  if  necessary,  in 
studying  the  requirements  of  the  problems  in 
hand,  and  then,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
assuring  himself  that  every  draughtsman  un- 
derstood exactly  what  his  day's  work  was  to 
be.    .    .    . 

The  second  flaw  in  our  office  management  is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  when 
a  number  of  new  men  were  hired  at  a  pai'ticular- 
ly  busy  time.  We  were  hard  at  work  just  then 
on  a  large  bank  building.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  preparing  sketches  for  a  Gothic  church. 
Now  it  happened  that  several  of  us  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  church  designing,  while 
one  of  the  new  men  had  come  to  us  from  an  office 
noted  for  its  banks.  The  logical  thing  would 
have  been  to  put  the  new  man  into  the  bank  work 
and  to  permit  one  of  us  to  make  the  sketches, 
which  we  could  have  done  in  a  few  days.  What 
did  hapi)en  was  just  the  reverse.  The  new  man 
was  assigned  to  the  church,  and  finding  himself 
up  against  an  unfamiliar  i)r()blem,  was  obliged 
to  take  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  one  of  the 
rest  of  us  would  have  recjuired,  besides  calling 
us  in  occasionally  to  helj)  him.    .    .    . 

It  was  not  long  after  tins  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  rush  through  a  set  of  drawings— "every 
drawing  done  by  May  1."  When  a  week  or  more 
had  gone  by  it  became  evident  that  the  force  of 
men  then  employed  could  not  do  the  task  in  the 
allotted  time.  Tt  could  have  been  done  if  each 
man  had  put  in  two  or  three  evenings  a  week. 


but  we  were  not  sujjposed  to  put  in  overtime  ex- 
cept by  request,  and  we  were  not  then  requested. 
The  firm  decided  to  hire  new  men.  Obviously 
a  new  draughtsnmn,  unfamiliar  with  his  prob- 
lem,' will  accomplish  less  in  a  given  time  than 
one  who  has  worked  on  the  drawings  from  the 
start.  On  May  1  the  work  was  not  completed, 
and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  men  to  work  nights, 
flere  again  the  ])oIicy  of  the  office  interfered 
with  its  work.  Almost  any  draughtsman  is  will- 
ing to  do  extra  work  occasionally,  but  when  he 
is  re(iuired  to  work  nights  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect pay  for  it;  if  not  "time-and-a-half,"  at 
least  at  his  regular  rate.  In  our  office,  however, 
we  were  seldom  i)aid  directly  for  overtime.  In- 
stead, we  kept  an  account  of  our  time,  and  later, 
when  the  rush  was  over,  we  were  allowed  a  vaca- 
tion eciuivalent  to  the  time  we  had  worked.  Fair 
enough  sometimes,  but  there  are  times  when  a 
man  needs  money  more  than  he  does  the  vaca- 
tion.   .    .    . 

.  .  .  Mr.  Smith's  men  might  have  been 
divided  into  two  general  classes— the  older  men, 
men  of  eight  or  ten  years'  experience  or  more, 
and  the  younger  fellows,  boys  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  still  in  their  student  days.  That  these 
younger  draughtsmen  should  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  talents  was  perfectly 
fair,  and  the  more  experienced  men  were  always 
ready  to  help  them  with  advice  and  criticism; 
but  sometimes  we  thought  that  the  thing  was 
being  cai'ried  to  extremes.  The  crisis  came 
when  one  of  the  best  men  we  had  gave  notice 
that  he  intended  to  leave.  The  Governor  asked 
the  reason  for  his  sudden  de])arture,  and  the  re- 
ply was,  "I  have  spent  fifteen  years  learning 
to  be  a  designer  and  I'll  be  hanged  before  I'll 
waste  my  time  tracing  foundation  plans  while 
the  office  boy  does  the  designing."  It  may  sound 
like  a  case  of  injured  ])ride,  but  we  all  felt  that 
the  man  was  justified ;  even  the  office  boy  de- 
signer agreed  with  us.  He  had  been  given  a 
task  beyond  his  ability,  and  he  knew  it.  It  was 
simply  an  example  of  the  tactless  method  we 
had  of  assigning  work,  and  it  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  man. 

P]very  office  suffers  from  the  failure  of  some 
of  its  draughtsmen  to  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  their  work.  There  is  always  the  draughts- 
man who  omits  structural  details  whenever  pos- 
sible, on  the  supposition  that  the  builder  will 
know  better_  than  he  does  how  to  build  them. 
Then  there  is  the  fellow  whose  ambition  to  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  drawing  so  absorbs  his  atten- 
tion that  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  do- 
ing a  detail  for  the  sole  use  of  a  few  workmen, 
and  not  for  exhibition  purposes. 

T  recently  saw  a  drawing  made  by  just  this 
sort  of  draughtsman.  It  was  a  %-m.  scale  de- 
tail of  an  entrance  to  a  public  building.  The 
man  had  actually  drawn  more  than  8,000  indi- 
vidual bricks!    .    .    . 
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From  my  experience  in  trying  to  analyze  the 
leakapre  of  time  and  energy  in  Mr.  Smith's  office, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  tliat  more  time  is  wasted 
in  the  making  of  details  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  Governor  fre<iuently  criticized  us  for  our 
methods  of  making  scale  details.  "Remember," 
he  would  warn  us,  "you  are  making  that  draw- 
ing for  the  metal  woi'ker;  don't  waste  time 
showing  wood,  and  plaster,  and  marble  trim." 
We  listened  and  obeyed,  but  we  sometimes  felt 
that  his  criticism  was  not  well  founded.  One 
carefully  drawn  sheet  showing  all  materials  in 
their  correct  relations  to  each  other  would  have 
been  of  more  value  to  the  contractor  than  half  a 
dozen  separate  drawings,  and  would  have  saved 
much  of  our  time.  What  we  were  making  was 
really  a  series  of  shop  drawings  which  the  sub- 
contractors, sooner  or  later,  made  over  in  their 
own  way.  It  is  not  the  student  whose  outside 
work  enters  into  my  criticism,  it  is  the  draughts- 
man who  tries  to  build  up  a  practice  for  himself 
while  still  an  employee.  In  Smith's  office  we 
seldom  accepted  a  job  amounting  to  less  than 
$15,000  or  $20,000,  unless  the  Governor  felt 
obliged  to  do  so  for  diplomatic  reasons.  Con- 
sequently, when  one  of  the  draughtsmen  had  a 
chance  to  do  a  small  house  or  garage  he  didn't 
turn  it  over  to  the  office,  but  made  the  drawings 
himself  in  his  spare  time — a  practice  that  the 
office  not  only  countenanced,  but,  to  some  extent, 
encouraged.  The  men  benefited  by  it  not  only 
financially,  but  they  were  getting  excellent  ex- 
perience. 

The  danger  of  the  practice,  however,  lies  in 
the  abuse  of  it,  and,  in  Mr.  Smith's  office,  it  must 
be  confessed,  certain  of  the  men  abused  the 
privilege  to  a  great  extent.  One  man  in  particu- 
lar had  built  up  such  a  practice  of  his  own  that 
he  was  actually  robbing  the  firm  of  work- 
schools,  small  theatres,  and  commercial  build- 
ings that  ought  to  have  been  regular  office  jobs 
he  captured  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Gover 
nor.    .    .    . 

I  would  not  discourage  the  draughtsman  who 
can  add  to  his  income  as  well  as  to  his  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  practical  things  in 
architecture  by  an  occasional  bit  of  work  of  his 
own,  but  to  the  architect  who  encourages  the 
practice  in  his  employees  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  he  watch  out  for  the  sort  of  man  I 
have  described^his  genius  is  not  rare— and  if 
he  finds  him,  either  take  him  into  the  firm  in 
self-defence,  or  else  part  company  with  him. 

I  might  go  into  numerous  other  topics—  the 
way  in  which  the  head  draughtsman  and  the 
specification  writer  worked  in  utter  independ- 
ence of  each  other,  a  state  of  affairs  which  re- 
sulted in  numerous  discrepancies  in  plans,  ne- 
cessitating erasures  and  corrections;  the  Gov- 
ernor's habit  of  demanding  the  drawings  on  a 
given  date,  and  then  ignoring  them  for  a  week 
or  more,  until  we  learned  to  discount  his  de- 


mands, so  that  when  he  really  wanted  a  drawing 
on  time  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  it;  and 
White's  custom  of  pennitting  a  draughtsman  to 
do  sheet  after  sheet  of  ornamental  detail  as  he 
pleased,  and  then  blue  pencilling  the  entire  lot, 
changing  mouldings  in  their  entirety,  until  the 
draughtsman,  in  disgust,  was  prone  to  tear  up 
his  work  and  start  anew.    .    .    . 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  to  what  extent 
these  unfortunate  conditions  exist  in  other 
offices.  Smith's  is  not  the  only  office  that  is  los- 
ing money  by  mismanagement.  A  well-known 
architect  has  said  that  the  ideal  office  is  that  in 
which  there  are  no  draughtsmen.  He  may  be 
right.  But,  granting  that  draughtsmen  are 
sometimes  necessary  evils,  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  can  be  attained  only  when  the  draft- 
ing-room is  under  the  supervision  of  one  capable 
head  man,  and,  if  I  may  add  one  more  condition, 
when  the  architect  himself  is  in  sufficiently  inti- 
mate touch  with  his  office  to  know  whether  or 
not  his  ideas  are  being  properly  carried  out; 
whether,  in  short,  his  lieutenants  are  efficient 
directors.    ... 


Forest  Resources  of  Bulgaria 

When  Bulgaria  was  separated  from  Turkey, 
the  dense  forests  that  formerly  covered  the 
country  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  no  steps 
had  ever  been  taken  to  conserve  them.  In  De- 
cember, 1878,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Principality  of  Bulgaria,  one  of  the  reforms  in- 
stituted by  the  new  Government  was  the  issu- 
ance of  conservation  regulations  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  overseers  and  keepers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  forests.  Other 
regulations  followed,  prohibiting  the  export  of 
wood,  declaring  all  forest  lands  taxable,  and 
providing  for  reafforestation.  Still  later  the  sec- 
tions to  be  felled  were  prescribed,  monopolies 
and  desti'uctive  exploitation  were  forbidden, 
and  instructions  published  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  and  combating  forest 
fires.  In  the  year  1908,  the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  the  forest  area  of  Bul- 
garia comprised  7,086,232  acres,  of  which  3,333,- 
596  belonged  to  the  various  parishes,  1,611,423 
to  the  State,  1,096,785  to  private  owners,  and 
the  remainder,  1,044,428  acres,  to  churches, 
monasteries,  mosques,  schools,  the  Bulgarian 
National  Bank,  and  the  Bulgarian  Agricultural 
Bank.  The  forests  then  comprised  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  were 
valued  at  $125,000,000,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
Bulgaria  had  two  and  one-half  acres  of  forest 
to  every  inhabitant.  Bulgaria,  therefore,  was  at 
that  time  richer  in  forests  than  Germany,  Italy, 
Roumania,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, or  Greece,  and  vastly  better  off  than  Hun- 
gary, while  it  had  but  three  per  cent,  less  for- 
ests than  Austria,  Sweden,  or  Norway. 
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The  Building  Outlook 

According  to  figures  just  received  from  the 
City  Architect  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
Mr.  Aleide  Chausse,  Montreal,  the  building  per- 
mits up  to  the  28th  of  February  this  year  show 
a  marked  increase  over  those  of  last  year.  For 
February,  1917,  fifty-five  permits,  the  value  of 
buildings  was  $402,565,  while  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  permits  a  year  ago  the  value  was  $65,915, 
or  less  than  one-sixth.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  a  total  of  eighty-eight  per- 
mits were  issued,  showing  a  value  of  $652,460. 
During  the  same  period  last  year,  there  were 
ninety-nine  permits  issued,  totalling  .$240,000. 

Montreal  has  generally  reflected  the  building 
situation  in  a  stable,  conservative  manner,  so 
that  the  foregoing  figures  would  indicate  that  the 
outlook  for  this  year  in  the  building  field  was 
fairly  good.  Whether  the  total  number  of  build- 
ings, planned  for  the  coming  year,  will  be  built 
is  questionable.  The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of 
both  materials  and  labor  are  two  factors  that 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  deterrent  effect.  An- 
other and  very  important  factor  is  the  transpor- 
tation problem,  which  to-day  is  giving  the  lum- 
ber manufacturers  and  contractors  considerable 
concern,  and  is  also  playing  an  important  role 
in  respect  to  the  price  of  this  commodity. 


upon  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Beckett,  who  left  Toronto  last  year  in  command 
of  the  75th  Battalion.  A  jjrivaite  cable  was  re- 
ceived in  Toronto  on  Sunday,  March  4th,  giving 
the  meagre  report  that  he  had  been  killed  iu  ac- 
tion. The  late  Col.  Beckett  was  a  partner  of 
Col.  Vaux  Chadwick,  who  is  also  on  active  ser- 
vice, having  left  Canada  with  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles.  In  the  passing  of  Col.  Beckett, 
Canada  loses  a  gallant  soldier,  who  had  already 
received  high  commendation  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  at  the  front.  His  loss  will  be  felt 
in  architectural  circles,  where  he  occupied  an 
established  position,  full  of  promise  for  future 
accomplishment. 


The  Late  Lt.-Col.  S.  G.  Beckett 

Tt  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  are  called 


The  Metric  System 

In  the  last  issue  we  published  an  article  by 
Emiile  E.  Deley  on  the  metric  system.    This  is  a 
subject  that  has  been  under  discussion  more  or 
less  intermittently  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  during  the  past  fifteen  years.    Volumes 
have  been  written  for  and  against  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  as  a  standard  of  weighing 
and  measuring  for  this  country.    The  fact  that 
the  British  units  adopted  by  us  were  remaining 
unchanged  in  England,  made  it  somewhat  inex- 
pedient to  consider  the  change  in  this  country. 
Its  adoption  means  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  existing  machinery  gauges  and  standards 
used  in  all  lines  of  manufacturing,  and  would 
entail  an  outlay  somewhait  staggering.  We  must, 
however,  look  at  the  situation  in  its  broadest 
light,  and  peer  somewhat  into  the  future  to  get 
the  proper  perspective.    The  present  epoch  has 
seen  the  end  of  the  old  order  of  things  in  many 
instances.       Even    more     revolutionary     than 
the  adoption  of  a  new  standard,  a  standard  al- 
ready tried  and  tested,  the  simplicity  and  logi- 
calness  of  which  is  unquestioned.     So  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  would  be  an  opportune 
time  at  least  for  a  frank  declaration  bv  the 
manufacturers,  engineers,  and  scientific  bodies 
of  Canada  as  to  their  feelings  in  this  connection. 
Having  two  standards,  the  British,  which  is 
the  standard  both  in  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  metric  adopted  by  most  European  coun- 
tries,  brings   about   endless  dissatisfaction  in 
dealing  with   foreign   business   when    the   two 
standards  come  mostly  into  conflict. 

If  the  organizations  chiefly  concerned  in  this 
question  in  Canada  would  place  themselves  on 
record,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  as  to 
their  ideas  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system,  they  could  then  be  presented  at  the  post- 
poned Economic  Conference  which  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, but  not  yet  convened.  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  should  be  decided  at  this  Confer- 
ence, and  its  importance  warrants  that  attention 
be  given  to  the  subject  without  further  delay. 
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Articles  of  More  Than  Passing  Interest  From  Our  Contemporaries 


A   CHAPTER    IN    THE    HISTORY   OF    POTTERY. 

The  polttT  WHS  tho  llrst  Krtlst.  He  whh  iiUo  the  pioneer  of 
the  world's  tn-fiit  lii<liiBtrl.-s.  HIb  in-atlvf  liistlnot  found  lU 
earll«iit  expre.s!.lon  In  rlny.  HU  earthenware  1»  V!"  ViIIlfjH»n 
with  the  I'ynimlds.  Two  thoiimmd  yeara  before  the  (  hrlstian 
era  he  made  bricks,  and  stamped  Ihem  wHh  the  niimes  and 
tItleH  of  the  monarfhs  for  whom  they  were  manufactured  ine 
antl<iuitv  of  the  art  Is  eiuphaslied  by  Homer,  It  contributes  to 
the  household  service  of  the  humblest  cottaKC  and  "dorns  the 
palace  of  the  klnK.  I'ottery  has  pnnlded  the  "" I V  «*'»''"« 
record  of  the  past.  The  pioneers  of  modern  •''"''''"J*  .f.'''®"^' 
have  found  In  the  potter  their  most  useful  «''>• /'■e''"«"V\„'Ji'„L' 
clpatlntf  the  best  Inventions  for  Improvlm?  the  health  of  towns, 
and  meeting  every  claim  upon  his  luKenulty  and  skill. 

In    the   last   quarter  of    the   sevemteenth    century    two   letters 


that  time  In  Kngland.  supplied  his  two  friends,  or  correspon- 
dents, with  this  valuable  Information.  These  two  i)Otiters  on 
the  strength  of  the  Kngllsh  red  clay,  emigrated  to  Staffordshire 
and  established  a  pottery  at  Uradwell  In  1690.  where  they  en- 
deavored to  Imitate  one  at  least  of  the  foreign  kind  of  ware. 
With  a  mixture  of  red  clay  and  a  little  ochreous  clay  they  made 
red  porcelain  Inglazed  teapots;  and.  by  adding  manganese,  they 
produced  red  porcelain,  or  Kgyptlan  ware.  These  novelties  were 
stored  at  Dlmsdale.  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  work,  and 
the  buildings  were  said  to  be  connected  by  a  speaking  tube. 
Thev  were  very  Jealous  of  their  manufacturing  secrets,  and 
looked  rather  to  strategy  than  to  patents  for  their  protection. 
One  can  well  Imagine  how  the  foreigners  would  pique  local 
curiosity.  Moreover,  it  Is  easy  to  understand  that  they  would 
not  be  ilkelv  to  make  many  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  seemg 
that  their  manners  were  said  to  be  somewhat  supercilious;  the 
fact  being  that,  considering  their  origin  and  bringing  up,  they 
would  not  be  Ilkelv  to  find  among  the  local  potters  of  tihe 
Staffordshire  district  of  that  time  many  cultured  acquaintances. 
The  Dutchmen  kept  themselves  to  themselves,  affected,  no 
doubt,  a  superior  tone  in  their  limited  associations  with  their 
nelghlwrs,  and  in  presence  of  this  foreign  hauteur  of  the  In- 
vaders and  their  great  success  in  pottery  with  local  clays.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  their  stratagem  of  secrecy  was  met  with  op- 
posing artifice.  Their  very  precautions  must  have  been  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  of  a  challenge.  John  Asthury  and 
Josiah  Twvford  evidently  acted  upon  this  view,  as  well  as  with 
a  desire  to  advance  their  own  practical  knowledge.  The  Dutch- 
men kept  a  careful  guard  over  their  works  against  strangers. 
Between  their  establishments  at  Hurslem  and  Bradwell  they 
had  a  code  of  signals  to  warn  each  other  of  the  approach  of 
strangers.  They  selected  their  servants  and  laborers  from  the 
dullest  and  most  stupid  people  they  could  find.  They  looked 
for  hands,  not  heads.  An  idiot  was  employed  to  turn  the 
thrower  wheel.  Each  person  was  locked  In  the  place  where  he 
was  employed.  Previously  to  the  few  work  people  retiring  at 
night,  each  was  subject  to  a  strict  examination.  In  this  state 
the  processes  were  pursued,  when  the  two  local  potters,  Twyford 
and  Astbury,  applied  for  employment  at  the  works.  Twyford 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  succeed.  He  relied  upon  a  care- 
lessness and  indifference  of  manner  that  went  without  challenge. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  assuming  a  virtue,  though  he  might 
have  it  not.  but  of  sustaining  the  disguise  of  a  shrewd  intelli- 
gence under  the  aspect  of  a  doltish  stupidity.  They  took  him 
on,  and  he  successfully  played  his  part  of  an  indifferent  toiler 
who  was  content  with  his  humble  wage  a"nd  position.  Astbury 
appears  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  more  severe  shifts 
than  Twyford,  or  was  more  resolute  in  his  determination  to 
master  the  secrets  at  all  hazards. 

After  two  years  of  this  strange  employment,  Astbury  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  more  to  learn  in  this  factory,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  a  real  or  feigned  sickness  to  remain  at 
home,  and  the  Dutchmen  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that 
they  were  no  longer  the  only  persons  who  could  make  the  pot- 
tery they  had  introduced  in  the  district. 

Disturbed,  if  not  disguste<l,  with  the  inquisitlveness  of  Burs- 
lem  potters,  and  believing  In  the  desirability  of  being  near  the 
principal  market  for  their  wares,  they  removed  to  a  manufac- 
tory near  London,  where  a  branch  of  the  family  Is  still  resident. 

Josiah  Twyford  of  this  incident  established  his  works  near 
Shelton  Church  and  the  residence  of  Elijah  Fenton.  Parts  of 
the  buildings  in  connection  with  these  works,  the  cottages  for 
the  work  people,  and  "Twyford  Square"  are  still  in  existence; 
also  pieces  of  pottery  made  by  him  are  still  to  be  found  when 
the  ground  is  disturbed.  He  died  in  1799.  and  was  buried  in 
Stoke  Church.  Prior  to  fifty  years  ago  operations  at  *hese 
works  were  confined  to  general  pottery.  Sanitation  was  in  its 
infancy.  Mr.  T.  \V.  Twyford  saw  that  there  were  possibilities 
of  great  development  In  the  art  and  business  of  the  sanitarj- 
potter,  who  at  that  time  was  content  (with  few  exceptions)  to 
receive,  for  his  share  of  a  miscalled  "Sanitary  Appliance."  2s. 
for  the  earthenware,  the  brass  and  iron-founder  getting  from 
20s.  to  50s.  He  thought  this  was  hardly  equitable  in  principle, 
and  so  conceived  the  idea  of  the  "National"  basin,  made  all  in 
earthenware,  to  displace  the  old  "pan"  closet  and  similar  un- 
sanitary systems.  At  first  this  innovation  met  with  scant  suc- 
cess owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  old-fashioned  notions 
and  customs  are  superseded.  During  the  first  year  of  its  intro- 
duction, not  more  than  fifty  were  sold;  the  next  vear  about  two 
hundred:  a  year  or  two  later,  when  its  advantages,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  were  generally  discovered  and  acknowledged, 
the  sales  reached  about  ten  thousand  a  year. 

In  the  summer  of  ISS.i.  when  an  inquiry  was  received  through 
the  Paris  agent  from  a  French  architect  of  advanced  views  In 
sanitary  engineering,  who  desired  to  know  if  he  could  be  sup- 
plied with  a  basin  to  be  fixed  open  and  exposed,  without  anv 
wood  enclosure.  Mr.  Twyford  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  at 
once  had  a  design  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  architect  who 
was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  seven  hundred  were  at'  once 
ordered,  to  be  fixed  in  some  large  residential  fiats  which  were 
then  being  built  under  his  supervision  in  Paris 


This  basin,  which  was  of  a  large  type  known  as  the  "Wash- 
out," under  the  name  of  the  "Uiiltas,"  was  the  pioneer  of 
'Pedestal"  closets,  and  was  really  the  commencement  of  the 
•present  fixing  basins  open  and  exposed,  so  that  all  Joints  and 
connections  can  be  examined.  alKjlishing  corners  or  concealed 
places  in   which   dirt   can  accumulate   unperceived. 

The  "Unltas"  was  exhlliited  at  the  Health  Kxihlbltlon,  1886, 
and  excited  many  comments.  While  on  sanitary  grounds  the 
principle  was  conunended,  .\-et  it  was  generally  remarked  thttt 
the  Innovation  would  never  be  popular.  Indeed,  had  It  not  been 
for  the  loyal  supimrt  of  the  medical  profession,  who  unceasingly, 
in  their  own  journals  and  also  b>-  their  own  exampUt.  a<lvocated 
this  new  principle  In  .sanitation,  it  is  (luestionable  whether  It 
would  not  have  been  .sacrificed  to  the  conservation  of  old  preju- 
dices and  false  Ideas  of  propriety;  happily,  however,  science 
ti'lumphed   over  sentiment. 

The  same  progress  and  advance  has  been  made  in  other 
brandies  of  sanitary  pottery.  I.,avatory  basins  of  large  size  and 
improved  construction  have  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place 
of  the  unsatisfactory  and  often  unsanitary  wood  top,  marble  or 
slate,  with  plug  basin  underneath.  Indeed,  it  is  now  quite  com- 
mon to  see  fine  pie^'cs  of  lavatory  earthenware  that  a  few  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  to  produce.  Then, 
again,  it  is  now  i>osslble  to  produce  lavatory  ranges  of  any 
length,  fitted  together  with  Joints  .so  perfect  and  complete  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  detected,  and  forming,  when  complete  with 
their  stands,  fittings,  and  pipes,  real  marvels  of  constructive 
sanitary  art. 

Architects,  builders,  and  .sanitar.v  engineers  were  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  practical  advance  in  providing  for  the 
better  health  of  towns,  and  Twyford's  followed  the  agitation 
with  an  energy  and  Inventive  ca.pacity  tliat  soon  coveretl  the 
country  with  their  new  sanitary  appliances,  which  they  first 
made  chiefly  for  private  firms,  and  after  a  time  with  their  own 
name  and  guarantees  of  i)erfectlon. 

Prior  to  this  new  departure  at  Tw>'fords.  enamelled  fireclay 
had  been  made  principally  in  Yorkshire,  at  Stourbridge  In  Wor- 
cestershire, and  ill  various  parts  of  Scotland,  the  porcelain 
enamelled  baths  of  Stourbridge  being  especially  celebrated. 
From  Mr.  Twyford's  experience  In  the  manufacture  of  large 
pieces  of  earthenware  in  connection  with  his  .sanitary  pottery, 
he  recognized  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  fireclay  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  siicialties  in  the 
shape  of  sanitary  and  culinary  vessels,  sinks,  cisterns  and  baths 
of  a  size  and  strength  which  had  hitherto  not  been  projected. 
.\  considerable  time  was  spent  in  experimenting  and  testing  the 
various  clays,  some  of  which,  having  an  undue  proportion  of 
alkalis  or  alkali  earths,  would  not  stand  the  fire;  others,  having 
too  great  a  percentage  of  silica,  would  not  take  the  enamel; 
others,  being  too  much  impregnated  with  oxides  of  Iron,  dis- 
colored the  enamel;  whilst  many  contained  other  impurities 
which  rendered  them  impossible  for  the  purpose. 


THE  LATE  LT.-COL,  S.  G.   BECKETT 

Commander  of  the  75th  Battalion, 
C,E,F..  who  was  killed  on  the  Somme 
recently,  particulars  being  still  lack- 
ing. The  late  Lt.-Col.  Beckett  was  a 
very  fine  officer  and  prior  to  the  war 
practised  in  Toronto  as  an  architect. 
He  and  his  partner,  Col.  Vaux  Chad- 
wick,  gave  up  their  business  to  serve 
the    Empire, 
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CONSTRUCTION  NEWS 

Information  of  Special  Interest  to  Architects,  Contractors,  and  Manufacturers. 
Construction  Building  Reports  will  Give  You  Up-to-date  Information  Every 
Day  on  all  New  Buildings  About  to  be  Erected  or  in  Course  of  Erection. 


BUILDING    PERMITS. 

Quebec,  Que. — Permits  issued  at  Quebec,  Que.,  for  the  month 
of  February  totalled  $147,000. 

Stratford,  Ont.— IPermits  Issued  at  Stratford,  Out.,  for  the 
month  of  February  totalled  $11,305. 


BUSINESS    BUILDINGS. 

Gait,  Ont. — The  Gore  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Gait, 
have   prepared    plans   for   office   alterations. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Geo.  Mills,  614  King  street  east,  has  been 
awarded  the  mason  contract  in  an  addition  to  a  bank  for  the 
liank  of  Montreal,  to  cost  $C,000;  G.  Kenneth  Rea,  69  Beaver 
Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.,  is  the  architect. 

Quebec.  Que. — Architect  P.  Levesque,  115  St.  John  street. 
Quebec,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  bank  t>ranch  for  La  Banque 
Nationale.  Quebec  City,  to  cost  $3,000. 

Niagara  Falls.  Ont. — Wm.  Mullen,  Victoria  avenue,  has  been 
awarded  ithe  painting  and  glazing  contracts  in  a  bank  for  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada;  May  Electric  Company,  Niagara  Falls 
South,  have  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract;  Ireland 
&.  Dinham,  Glenholme  avenue,  are  the  general  contractors;  C. 
M.   Borter,  Main  street,  is  the  architect. 

Windsor,  Ont. — J.  Rutherford.  1000  Wellington  street,  London, 
has  commenced  work  on  an  office  building  for  the  Huron  and 
Erie  Mortgage  Corporation,  London,  to  cost  $65,000;  Watt  & 
Blackwell,  Bank  of  Toronto  Building,  London,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Fredericton,  N.B. — B.  F'.  Smith.  .Minister  of  Public  Works, 
has  received  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Kenne- 
becasis  River. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  city  of  Ottawa  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  at  the  foot  of  St.  Patrick  street  and  Rideau  River, 
to  cost   »150,000. 

Peterboro,  Ont. — The  town  of  Peterboro  contemplates  tlhe 
erection  of  a  bridge  across  Hunter  street. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Wm.  Davies  Company,  521  Front  street 
east,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  bridge  to  be  erected  on  Front 
street  east,  to  cost  $2,500;  Wells  Bros.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.. 
Church  street,  have  been  awarded  the  genei-al  contract. 


«  ♦  « 


CLUBS,    HOSPITALS,    THEATRES    AND     HOTELS. 

Gravenhurst,  Ont. — The  National  Sanitarium  Association,  23S 
College  street,  Toronto,  contemplates  the  erection  of  hospital 
buildings. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — H.  Guest  contemplates  remodelling  the 
Strand   Theatre,    to  cost   $10,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — E.  R.  Gray,  City  Engineer,  City  Hall,  has 
prepared  plans  for  moving  and  repairing  of  the  club  house  for 
the  Victoria  Yacht  Cluli.  to  cost  $7,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — J.  M.  Peregrine.  74  Queen  street  south,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  theatre,  to  cost  $75,000.  H.  Guest. 
755  King  street  east,  contemplates  an  addition  to  his  theatre,  to 
cost  $15,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — .Samuel  Howard,  231  Mary  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  mason  contract  in  altering  a  hotel  into  apart- 
ments tor  Miss  Edwards,  to  cost  $10,000;  Murry  &  Connor,  158 
Victoria  avenue,  have  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contraot; 
Adam  Clark,  7  Main  street  west,  has  been  awarded  the  plunvbing 
contract;  Stewart  &  AVitton,  Hamilton.  Provincial  and  Ix>an 
Building,   are   the  architects. 

Kitchener,  Ont. — Work  on  the  hospital  for  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  will  commence  in  the  spring. 

Montreal.  Que. — Messrs.  C.  E.  Deakin  Construction  Company 
have  commenced  work  on  the  new  wing  to  the  .Mgonquin  Hotel 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Nelson,  B.C. — The  directors  of  the  Kootenay  Lake  General 
Hospital  Board  estimated  that  it  will  cost  about  $85,000  to  flnis*i 
their  hospital,  which  is  now  under  construction. 

Renfrew,  Ont. — The  Renfrew  Hotel  Company  will  erect  an 
addition  of  forty  rooms  to  their  hotel. 

Renfrew,  Ont. — lArchitect  W.  E.  Noftke,  45  Rideau  street,  Ot- 
tawa, is  preparing  plans  for  an  hotel  addition  for  the  Renfrew 
Hotel  Company. 

South  Porcupine,  Ont. — The  Township  of  Tisdale.  South  Por- 
cupine,   contemplates  ithe   erection   of  a    hospital. 

Windsor,  N.S. — The  trustees  of  King's  Hospital,  Windsor, 
N.S.,  contemplates  the  erection  of  m  addition  to  their  hospital, 
to    cost    $1,000,000. 


■  ♦ 


FIRE    LOSSES. 

Arborg,  Man. — The  Arborg  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss 
$30,000. 

Amherst,  N.S. — The  Empress  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss  $25,000. 

Battleford,  Sask.— The  store  of  White  &  Joliffe  and  other 
Ijuildings  at  Battleford  wore  destroyed  by  fire. 

Brockvllle,  Ont. — The  Isolation  Hospital  of  the  town  of 
Brockville  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Calgary,  Alberta. — Three  stores  in  the  town  of  Okotoks  were 
destroyed  by  fire;  lofss  $30,000. 


Elstow    Sask.— The  hotel  at  Elstow  was  destroyed  by  Are. 

Ellice  Township,  Ont.— St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  was  de- 
stroyed   by   fire;    loss    $20,000. 

Fort  William,  Ont.— Chappies,  Limited,  departmental  store 
wavS   destroyed    by   fire;    loss   $125,000. 

Gait,  Ont.— Ros.i  D.  Bailey's  bungalow  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss  $6,000. 

Gravenhurst,  Ont.-E.  Long  ^^i>'""{^''^Zl'^«^^,^°ifn'nm  ^ 
foundrv  and  ma<?hine  shop  was  destroyed  by  fire,  loss  $.iO,OUO. 

Halifax  N  S  —The  business  premises  on  Gottingen  street 
were  destroyed  by  tire;  loss  $40,000.  The  snioke  house  of  the 
North    Atlantic    Fisheries   was   destroyed    by   fire. 

Hamilton  Ont.— Grafton  &  Co.'s  store  building  was  destroyed 
liv  fire;  loss  $150,000. 

Kenora,  Ont.— The  Vereker  Block  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss 
$10,000.  The  Zion  Methodist  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss 
$2o!oOO. 

Kenora  Ont.— The  Fullerton  business  Mock  was  destroyed 
bv  fire;  loss  $15,000.  The  King  Edward  Hotel  was  destroyed 
bv  fire;  loss  $40,000. 

Monoton,  N.B.— The  Minto  Hotel  Building  was  destroyed  by 
fire:   loss  about  $40,000. 

Oshawa,  Ont.— W.  J.  Trick  &  Co.'s  factory  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Peterboro,  Ont.— The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company's 
building  and  machinery  were  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $25,000. 

Phoenix,  B.C. — The  Dominion  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss  $1,000.' 

Port  Hope,  Ont.— John  Walker's  store  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss  $7,000.  . 

Quebec,  Que. — The  dry  goods  srtore  of  Simard  &  Carmichaels, 
on  St.  Joseph  street,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Qu'-bec,  Que. — Three  buildings  were  destroyed  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  St.   Roch's  Ward;   loss   $150,000. 

Quebec,  Que.— The  biscuit  factory  of  W.  Charest  and  the 
sausage  factory  of  G.  Gouillard  were  destroyed  by  fire;  loss 
$25,000. 

Sarnia,  Ont. — Mrs.  T.  K.  Crinnian's  hotel  was  destroyed  by 
tire;  loss  $20,000. 

Sherbrooke,  Que. — The  plant  of  MacKinnon-Holmes  Company 
•vas  destroyed   by  fire;   loss  $30,000. 

Sim'-oe,  Ont. — The  Simcoe  Lithographing  Company's  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  on  the  plant  was  $150,000,  and  on 
the  equipment  about  $200,000. 

Sudbury,  Ont. — The  freight  sheds  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  at  Sudbury  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Que. — Emile  Bouchard's  business  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire:  loss  $20,000. 

St.  John  N.B. — The  Kennedy  Building  was  destroyed  by  fire: 
loss  about  $20,000. 

St  Thomas,  Ont. — Norsworthy  &  Co.'s  foundry  was  destroy- 
eo  by  fire;  loss  $20,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Bingham's,  Limited,  palm  garden  and  tea 
room  were  destroyed  liy  fire;  loss  $15,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — ^The  foundry  of  the  Queen  City  Foundry  Corn- 
pan  v  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $30,000.  The  Stanley  Piano 
Co.'s  (241  Yonge  street)  warehouse  on  Temperance  street  was 
destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $10,000. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  Parkview  Annex  on  Carlton  street  was 
destroyed   by   fire:    loss   $25,000. 

Winnipeg.  Man. — The  warehouse  of  the  James  Stewart  Stove 
Company  was  destroyed  by  fire:  loss  $250,000. 

Winnipeg.  Man. — The  Great  West  Saddlery  Company  build- 
ing at  Winnipeg  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $40,000. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  warehouse  of  Jobin-Marrin  Company 
was  destroyed  by  fire:  loss  $150,000.  The  business  building  of 
Scott,  Bathgate  Company,  Limitad,  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss    $200,000. 

»  ♦  • 

tVIISCELLANEOUS, 

Brantford,  Ont. — .Vrehitect  \V.  C.  Tilley,  Dalhousie  street,  is 
preparinj;  i)lans  for  a  boiler  house  addition  for  the  Water  Com- 
missioners, City  Hall.  The  Waterous  Engine  Co.,  Brantford, 
Ont.,  have  been  awarded  a  ■contract  for  the  erection  of  a  smoke 
stack    for   the   city   of   Brantford. 

Chatham  Township,  Ont. — .\rphax  Hin,  100  Murray  street. 
Chatham,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion o«f  a  stock  h.irn   for  John  Johnson. 

CoUingiwood.  Ont. — Architect  John  Wilson,  Hourontario 
street,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  garage  for  Smalley  &  Toms, 
Collingwood. 

Cornwall.  Ont. — The  Cedar  Rapids  Transmission  Company 
are  preparing  plans  for  a  power  and  transformer  station. 

Fairbanks,  Ont. — Walter  Freeland  contemplates  the  erection 
of  an   abattoir. 

Guelph,  Ont. — The  Board  of  Parks  Management  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  public  lavatory  at  the  Exhibition  Park. 
The  Board  of  Parks  Management  contemplates  the  erecjtion  of  a 
band  stand  at  St.   George's  Park. 

Halifax,  N.S. — J.  Downey,  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  contem- 
plates the  erection  ot  a  four-million-dollar  ship  building  yard 
at    Halifax,    N.S. 

Hamilton,  Ont.— 'ThomaiS  Myles  &  Son,  S  James  street  north, 
contemplates    the    erection    of    coal    sheds    on    Ferguson    avenue 
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north,  to  coat  »y,000.  The  city  of  Hamilton  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  tn'and  Htand  and  exhibit  hulldlng*  on  Tuckett'n 
farm. 

Hanill'-on,  Out.— The  International  Harvester  Company  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  dock  and  warehouse  ojctenslons,  to 
cost  140,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— Isblster  liros..  «5  HiiKhson  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  trarafte  on 
Charles  street,  to  cost  $20,000;  Mcl'hle  &  Kelly.  Bank  of  Ham- 
ilton HtiildlnK.  are  the  architects.  Architect  \V.  G.  Hrown,  Clyde 
niock.  Is  preparing  plans  for  a  parish  hall  for  the  Diocese  of 
Niagara  (Blahop  Clark.  Hamilton),  to  cost  »10,000.  Jas.  Jolley 
&  Son.  51  John  street  south.  •  contemplate  the  erection  of  a 
Karage.  to  cost  |25.0()0.  Architect  K.  R.  Gray,  City  Knglneer,  Is 
preparing  plans  for  coal  sheds  for  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Hamilton,  Ont.— The  Dttawa  Contractors.  I.,lmlted,  Catherine 
street  north,  have  commenced  work  on  a  dock  extension  and  re- 
pairs for  the  Park  Hoard,  to  <-ost  $6,000.  Henry  Walsh.  159 
Sanford  street.  Himllton.  will  build  a  garage  on  Charles  street, 
to  cost  $20,000;  McPhle  &  Kelly.  Hank  of  Hamilton  Hulldlng, 
are  the  .nrchltects;  leblster  Bros..  65  Hughson  street,  are  the 
general  contractors.  .\r<hitect  W.  A  Krtwards.  Hamilton  Pro- 
vincial and  I..oan  Building,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  garage  for 
Jolley  &  Sons.  51  John  street  south,  to  cost  $50,000.  Williamson 
&  Torrance.  469  King  street  east,  contemplates  the  erection  of  A 
garage  on  Main  and  Walnut  streets,  to  cost  $50,000. 

Lindsay,  Ont.— The  town  of  I-lndsay  contemplates  Improve- 
ments to  the  town   hall   ami   market   building,   to  cost   $5,000. 

Montreal.  Que.— The  Rlordan  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  new  sulphite  plant. 

Neiv  Toronto.  Ont.— The  West  P< Int  Lodge,  425.  I.O.O.F.. 
contemplates  the  ffrectlon  of  a  lodge  building. 

New  Westminster,  B.C. — Sloan  &  Harrison.  New  Wecst- 
mlnster.  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  freight  sheds. 

Niagara  Falls.  Out. — The  project  for  the  erection  of  a  Y.W. 
C.A.   building  has  been   dropped   until   a   later  date. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — The  highest  dam  in  the  world  will  be  built 
over  the  Pend  Oreille  River. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  city  of  Ottawa  contemplates  the  erection 
of  industrial   farm  buildings,   tc  cost  $50,000. 

Paris.  Ont. — ^Hswson  &  Potter,  127  Erie  avenue,  Brantford. 
Onit.,  have  been  awarded  the  plastering  contract  in  a  T.W.C.A. 
for  Penmans.  Limited;  Schultz  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford.  are 
the  general  contractors;  Frank  NIchol,  Temple  Building,  Brant- 
ford, Is  the  architect. 

Paris.  Ont. — Schultz  Bros.  Company,  Limited,  Brantford, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
Y.W.C.A.  tor  Penmans,  Limited,  to  cost  $15,000;  the  Brantford 
Roofing  Company  have  been  awarded  the  roofing  contract;  R.  C. 
Chave.  17  Pearl  street,  Brantford.  has  been  awarded  the  paint- 
ing and  glazing  contract:  Webster  Electric  Company,  211  Col- 
borne  street,  have  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract; 
Anguish  &  Whitfield,  40  Colborne  street,  have  been  awarded  the 
heating  and  plumbing  contract. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. — Barnetit-McQueen  Company,  Fort  Wil- 
liam. Ont.,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the 
erection  of  grain  elevators  for  the  Eastern  Terminals  Conipany. 

Reglna.  Sask. — Mr.  George  Cook,  of  Regina.  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  fiour  mill  at  Regina 

Smith's  Falls.  Ont. — ^James  McDonald.  Smith's  Falls,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  building  twelve  miles  of  road 
at  St.  Clet,  near  St.  Polycarpe,  to  cost  $90,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  garage  for 
Moore  &  Harrison,  2032  Queen  street  east,  to  cost  $11,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Jackson-Lewis  Company,  Bell  Telephone 
Building,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  shed  and  garage  for  the  Canadian  Aeroplanes.  Ltd., 
to  cost  $9,000;  J.  M.  Lyle,  19  Avondale  road,  is  the  architect. 

Toronto.  Ont. — L.  E.  Dowling.  167  Yonge  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  comtract  for  the  erection  of  a  concrete  tank 
for  the  American  La  Fracne  Fire  Engine  Co.,  195  Weston  road. 
Architect  P.  H.  Finney.  79  Adelaide  street  east,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  public  garage  and  residence  for  the  Mutual  Motors 
Co,.  64  Woodycrest  avenue,  to  cost  $10,000. 

Trenton.  Ont. — The  Imperial  Munitions  Board.  Ottawa,  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  Y.M.C.A.  to  be  erected  at  Trenton,  Ont.,  to 
cost  $12,000. 

«  ♦  » • 

PLANTS,    FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES. 

Bridgeburg.  Ont. — The  Genessee  Pure  Food  Company,  Leroy. 
N.Y..  contemplates  the  ereotion  of  a  factory  at  Bridgeburg. 

Gravenhurst,  Ont. — E.  Long  Manufacturing  Company.  Orillia. 
v.  ill  rebuild   their  factory,   which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Halleybury.  Ont. — The  Rlordan  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  sulphite  mill. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— T.  R.  Sloan.  Federal  Life  Building,  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  storage  plant,   to  cost  $50,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Architects  McPhic  &  Kelly.  Bank  of  Ham- 
ilton Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  newspaper  plant  for  the 
Spectator  Printing  Co.,  James  street  south. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — W.  T.  Rawleigth  Medicine  Company,  Duchess 
.street,  will  erect  a  factory  to  cost  $100,000;  McPhle  &  Kelly, 
Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  are  the  architects. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— Architect  W.  H.  Yates.  24  Leeming  street, 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  factory  addition  for  the  National 
Paper  Goods  Company,  144  Queen  street  north,  to  cost  $10,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — H.  C.  Gummo.  15  Tuckett  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contrju't  for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse 
for  C.  Miles.  95  King  street  east,  to  cost  $5,000;  J.  Meroer,  72 
Barton  street  east,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Geo.  E.  Mills,  614  King  street  east,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  the  factory  of  Chlpman-Holton  Knitting  Company.  122  Mary 
street,  to  cost  $50,000;  McPhie  &  Kelly,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Build- 
ing, are  the  architects. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Architect  G.  J.  Hutton.  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building.  Is  preparing  plans  for  a  departmental  store  for  Graf- 
ton   &    Co..    James    street    north,    to   cost    $100,P00.      The    cltv    of 


Hamilton  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  coke  oven  and  gas 
plant,  to  cost  $2,000,000. 

Hamlllon,  Oni^. — Architects  Prack  &  I'errlne,  Lumsden  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  have  prepared  i>lan8  for  a  factory  for  the  Carbon 
and  Alloy  Steels,  Limited,  to  cost  $100,000.  Adam  Clark,  7  Main 
street  west,  ha«  been  awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing  con- 
tract in  a  factory  for  the  Tallman  Brass  and  Metal  Company, 
to  cost  $50,000;  Stewart  &  Wltton,  7  H\igh»on  street,  are  the 
architects. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — The  Boving  Hydraulic  and  Engineering  Com- 
pany contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  addition. 

St.  Catharines.  Ont.— The  Steel  and  Radiation,  Limited,  To- 
ronto,  will  extend   their  plant  at   St.   Catharines. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Trenton,  N  J., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory. 

Toronto.  Ont. — B.  F.  Johnson  Soap  Company,  Ltd..  155  George 
street,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Frank  Stanley.  241  Yonge  street,  will  repair 
their  warehouse  on  Temperance  street,  which  was  destroyed  by 
(ire. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Engineers  Harkness  &  Oxley.  Confederation 
Life  Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  factory  for  the  Wlllards 
Chocolates,   Ltd..   2i!0  Spadlna  avenue. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Dominion  Bridge  Company.  Imperial  Life 
Building,  have  been  awarded  the  steel  work  contract  on  a.  ware- 
house for  Baines  &  Pockover.  to  cost  $25,000.  at  the  foot  of 
Cherry  street.  Geo.  Nicholson.  61  Clinton  street,  has  com- 
menced work  on  factory  repairs  for  Robert  Watson.  .363  Sorauren 
avenue,   to  cost   $5,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — John  V.  Gray  Construcllon  Company.  Con- 
federation Life  Building,  have  been  awarded  tlie  general  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  a!id  garage  for  Clarkson- 
Jones  estate.  Home  Life  Building,  to  cost  $18,000;  Port  Credit 
Urick  Company.  McKinnon  Building,  have  been  awarded  the 
facing  brick  contract;  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Company,  Dominion 
Bank  Building,  have  been  awarded  the  b.Tx^k  brick  contract: 
Seaman-Kent  Company.  263  Wallace  avenue,  have  been  award- 
ed  the   maple   fioor  contract. 

Toronto.  Ont. — W.  Williamson.  137  Woodbine  avenue,  has 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  ereotion  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  warehouse  of  E.  Leadley  &  Co.,  87  Front  street  east, 
tc  cost  $25,000;  G.  H,  Weale  «.-  Son.  l.s  Applegrove  avenue,  has 
been  awarded  the  mason  contract;  W.  T.  Stewart.  110  Church 
street,  has  been  awarded  the  roofing  contract:  Feather  &  Road- 
house,  n  Foster  pl'ice,  have  Itf'en  awarded  the  sheet  metal  con- 
tract, Geo.  S.  Egles.  S80  Qucm  .street,  has  been  awarded  the 
electrical  wiring  contract:  Otis-Fensom  Company.  50  Bay  street, 
have  been  awarded   the  elevator  contract. 

Windsor.  Ont. — Architect  A.  H.  McPhail.  Board  of  Trade 
Building.  Windsor,  i.s  preparing  plans  for  a  cigar  factory  for 
Brener   Bros..   184  Horton   street.   London,  Ont..    to  cost  $100,000. 

Woodstock.  Ont. — W.  J.  Taylor.  Woodstock,  has  been  award- 
ed the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the 
factory  of  the  Harvey  Knitting  Company. 


PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   AND   STATIONS. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  city  of  Hamilton  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  a  sub-station  on  Gage  avenue,  to  cost  $20,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont, — The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company, 
Toronto,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  station  on  James  and 
Murray  street,  to  cost  $250,000. 


RESIDENCES,  STORES  AND   FLATS, 

Brockville,  Ont. — Ar-chitect  A.  Stuart  Allaster,  Brockvllle, 
Ont.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  residence  for  W.  Gilbert.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  to  cost  $50,000. 

Guelph,  Ont. — Johnson  &  Williams.  Central  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  mason,  cut  stone  and  concrete  contracts  in  a  resi- 
dence for  Alvar  H.  Simpson,  to  cost  $6,500:  G.  C.  Walker.  Tiffany 
street,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  FVed  Smith, 
Quebec  street,  has  been  awarded  the  plumbing  and  heating 
contract;  Albert  Smith  Company,  Ltd..  Cork  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  sheet  metal  contract;  W.  A.  Cowan.  149  London 
road,  is  the  architect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — George  F.  Webb.  Mountain  Top.  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  apartmenta  and  stores,   to  cost  $75,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — H.  Crosthwaite,  160  Alanson  street,  contem- 
plates the  erectio.t  of  a  residence  on  Sherman  avenue  south,  to 
cost   $7,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Stanley  Mills,  Limited,  James  street 
north,  will  rebuild  their  departmental  store,  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  W.  O.  Seeley.  61  Hunter  street  west,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  an  apartment  house  to  cost  from  $20,000  to 
$25,000. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — L  E.  Weldon.  Kent  street,  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  residence. 

Oshawa.  Ont. — The  Oshawa  Development  Company,  33  Rich- 
mond street  west,  Toronto,  contemplates  the  erection  of  resi- 
dences. 

Ottawa,  Onit. — -McFarlane-Douglas  Co..  Slater  street.  Ott.iwa. 
have  been  awarded  the  roofing  contract  on  an  alteration  to  a 
teachers'  residence  for  Grey  Nuns,  to  cost  $45,200:  J.  Bourque. 
137  Notre  Dame  street.  Hull.  Que.,  has  been  awarded  the  car- 
penter contract;  L.  Lemieux,  140  Laurier  avenue,  and  Hector 
Leblane,  Kent  street.  Hull,  are  the  general  contractors;  J. 
Chene.  163  Notre  Dame  street.  Hull.  Que..  i«  the  architect. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Wm.  Campbell.  70  Spruce  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  maso'i  contract  in  a  shop  and  residence  for  F.  W. 
Burn,  673  Somerset  street,  to  cost  $10,000;  Ed.  Wentzliff,  249 
MacKay  street,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  B. 
J.  Cameron,  488  Lewis  street,  has  been  awarded  the  sheet  metal 
contract:  Murphy  &  Morrow,  Ottawa,  have  been  awarded  tha 
plastering  contract;  Duford.  Limited.  70  Rideau  street,  has 
been  awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contract;  J.  A.  Eliacott. 
226  Bank  street,  has  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract; 
J.  A.  BIyth.  Front  street,  has  been  awarded  the  heatiner  and 
plumbing  contract:  AV.  E.  Noffke.  Plaza  Building,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  residence  for 
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R.  J.  MacLennan,  30  Murray  street,  on  Oriole  Parkway,  to  cost 
$7,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Imperial  Life 
Building,  have  been  awarded  the  steel  work  contract;  also  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  have  an  order  for  10.000  tons  of  steel 
'or  the  departmental  store  for  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Yonge 
street  to  cost  $5,000,000;  Graham,  Burnham  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
are  ithe  architects;  Sproatt  &  Rolph,  36  North  street,  are  the 
associate  architects. 


SCHOOLS,    COLLEGES    AND    CHURCHES. 

Belleville,  Ont. — The  Board  of  Education  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  collegiate  at  Belleville. 

Oharlottetown,  P.E.I.— Architects  C.  B.  Chappell  &  Hunter, 
Charlottetown,  have  prepared  plans  for  a  new  Catholic  church, 
to  cost  $60,000. 

Creemore,  Ont.— Joseph  Akitt,  Creemore,  Ont.,  has  been 
.awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school  for  the 
town  of  Creemore,  to  cost  $17,940;  T.  C.  PaUn,  CoUingwood,  is 
the  architect. 

Elmvale,  Ont.— Dillon  Bros.  &  Reekie,  Collingwood,  Onit.,  have 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
for  the  trustees  of  the  Separate  School  No.  ."i,  Flos,  Elmvale,  to 
cost  $21,000;  John  Wilson,  Collingwood,  is  the  architect. 

Hamilton,  Ont.— The  Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  Hamil- 
ton, contemplates  the  erection  of  a  school,  eight  rooms,  to  cost 
$50,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  technical  school,  to  cost  $2,000,000, 
on  Wentworth  street  north. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — W.  H.  Yates,  Jr.,  15  Leeming  street,  has 
been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  school  addition  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  G.  J.  Hutton,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building-, 
is  the  architect. 

Kitchener,  Ont.— The  Public  School  Board  of  Kitchener  con- 
templates the  erection  of  alterations   to  the  Sunday  school. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — The  Monsignor  Casey  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  purchased  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 

New  Liskeard,  Ont. — The  Provincial  Architect  has  prepared 
plans  for  an  agricultural  high  school  for  the  Department  of 
Lands,  Forests  and  Mines.  Toronto. 

McGregor,  Ont.— JC.  L.  Dufour,  Aylmer  avenue,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of 
a  school  to  cost  $7,000  for  the  Board  of  School  Trustees;  G. 
Jacques  &  Co.,  Peninsular  Security  Building,  Windsor,  are  the 
architects. 

Oakville,  Omt. — The  Board  of  Education  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  school  at  Oakville  to  cost  $35,000. 

Parry  Sound,  Ont. — George  P.  White.  Parry  Sound.  Ont..  has 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school, 
six  rooms,  for  the  Pubhc  School  Board,  to  cost  $30,000;  Angus  & 
Angus,  North  Bay,  Ont.,  are  the  architects. 

Siteelton,  Ont. — The  Methodist  congregation,  Steelton,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  an  addition  to  a  Sunday  school;  Rev. 
E.  Peacock,  pastor. 

Sandwich  West,  Ont. — Alexander  Tourangeau,  14  Bridge 
avenue.  Sandwich,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  school  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Separate  School 
No.  1,  Sandwich  West,  to  cost  $S,890;  Q.  Jacques  &  Company, 
Peninsular  Security  Building,   Windsor,  are  the  architects. 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


Hollow  Metal  Construction. — The  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door 
Company  has  recently  compiled  a  portfolio  containing  thirty 
plates,  illustrating  and  showing  details  of  construction  and  in- 
stallation of  metal  doors  and  trim.  The  drawings  referred  to 
are  made  to  large  scale,  and  include  every  type  of  door  and  trim 
produced.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  producing  this  port- 
folio, and  it  should  prove  of  immense  value  to  architects.  Other 
literature  is  also  offered  by  this  company,  in  which  information 
relative  to  flreproofing  the  modern  building  is  presented.  Copies 
of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  addressing  the  Dahlstrom  Metallic 
Door  Company,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Firm's  Activities  In  Latin  America — Jenkins  Bros., 
Limited,  Montreal,  Canada,  manufacturers  of  brass  and  iron 
body  valves  of  every  description,  have  more  securely  entrench- 
ed themselves  in  the  leadiing  markets  of  South  America,  having 
lately  sent  a  special  representativie  to  look  over  the  situation 
with  a  view  to  extending  trade  relations  there.  The  territory 
hawing  been  traversed  successfully,  a  follow-up  system  has  been 
inaugurated  whereby  their  products  will  be  given  all  publicity 
possible.  In  this  connection  they  have  issued  new  catalogues 
one  No.  8-S.,  printed  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  another. 
No.  8-P.,  in  Portuguese,  J)oth  of  which  fully  describe  and  illus- 
trate valves  and  mechanical  rubber  goods  suitable  for  the  re- 
quirements of  up-to-date  jjower  and  industrial  plants,  m/ines 
and  office  buildings.  Valves  with  screwed  ends  are  supplied 
tapped  with  either  American  or  British  standard  threads  to 
meet  the  demands  of  customers   in   other   lands. 

"Water  Powers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,"  a 
well-bound  and  attractively  illustrated  volume  just  issued  by 
the  Commission  of  Conservation,  forms  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  authentic  literature  respecting  the  natural  resources  of 
Western  Canada.  This  report,  by  Leo  G.  Denis  and  J.  B.  Chal- 
Hes,  comprises  the  results  of  special  surveys  by  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  and  a  compilation  of  records  from  other  reliable 
sources.  As  a  conipendium  of  all  available  data  on  the  subject, 
it  is  particularly  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  While  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  as  a  whole,  are  not  lavishly  endowed  with 
water-powers,  the  report  demonstrates  that  the  utility  of  -their 
rivers  for  power  development  can  be  vastly  enhanced  through 
proper  storage  of  flood  waters.  At  present,  in  the  ab.sence  of 
conservation  dams,  and  of  adequate  natural  regulation,  the  great 
volume  of  flow  is  lost  during  high  water  seasons.  Methods  of 
developmemt  to  ensure  the  maximum  utilization  are  now  being 
carefully  worked  out  on  the  Winnipeg,  Bow  and  other  large 
rivers.  The  more  northerly  regions  possess  numerous  sites  of 
great  potential  value  for  pulp,  electro-chemical  and  other  special 


industries.  The  report  just  Issued  is  the  second  in  the  series  on 
water- powers  in  Canada  to  be  published  by  the  Commission  of 
Conservation.  The  third  volume,  "Water  Powers  of  British 
Columbia,"  which,  is  now  in  press,  will  complete  the  Commis- 
sion's general  inventory  of  this  item  of  the  Dominion's  natural 
wealth. 

A  Booklet  on  the  Stained  Glass  of  Mr.  Horace  Wilkinson. — 
Attent^ion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  in  this  book- 
let are  reproductions  from  water  color  designs  and  not  from  the 
actual  windows.  As  his  larger  sketches  would  have  to  be  so 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  the  details  not  being  easily  seen,  he  has 
reproduced  the  drawings  solely  to  prove  that  he  is  conversant 
with  the  chief  styles  adopted  for  modern  windows.  Wherever 
possible,  it  is  always  best  for  donors  of  windows  to  see  exam- 
ples of  work.  In  situ,  before  placing  an  order  with  any  artist 
wihose  work  is  not  known  to  them,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
the  coloring  and  the  method  of  glass  painting,  and  these  points 
are  better  seen  in  a  window  than  in  any  colored  copy,  however 
skillful  the  lithographer,  and  a  highly  finished  sketch  ds  no  proof 
at  all  that  the  glass  shall  be  of  the  same  excellence.  He  gives, 
therefore,  a  list  of  his  windows,  and,  as  in  some  cases,  the 
churches  mentioned  possess  windows  previously  obtained  from 
other  studios,  an  opportunity  of  comparison  is  afforded. 

Mr.  Horace  Wilkinson  has  had  twenty-nine  years'  practical 
experience,  seven  years  of  which  were  spent  in  London  studios 
each  under  Royal  patronage.  Three  years  were  spent  abroad, 
after  which  he  started  his  own  studio  and  workshops.  He  is 
conversant  with  all  styles  and  periods  of  Gothic  glass,  and  has 
his  own  studies  of  the  old  glass  at  York  Minster,  All  Saints', 
St.  Martin's,  and  other  churches  in  York;  Malvern  Abbey,  Glou- 
cester Cathedral,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Fairford,  New  Cofiege, 
Oxford;  S.  Ouen,  Rouen,  Cologne  Cathedral,  and  other  English 
and  French  centres  of  mediaeval  glass  painting. 

He  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  Archdtect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  Great  Malvern  Priory  Church,  Southwell 
Minster,  etc.,  etc.,  to  execute  the  first  of  the  proposed  new  series 
of  windows  for  Winchester  College  Chapel.  The  first  panel  (St. 
Jude)  is  now  fixed  (north  side,  window  nearest  east),  but  at 
present  it  has  a  temporary  coat  of  pigment  over  the  whole,  to 
keep  it  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  Georgian  glass,  which, 
being  of  a  decadent  period  of  glass  painting,  has  none  of  the 
brilliancy  and  sparkle  of  the  glass  of  William  of  Wykeham's 
time,  when  the  original  windows  were  made. 

Mr.  (2!aroe's  subsequent  orders  form  quite  one-third  of  list  on 
page  seven. 

Among  the  many  unsolicited  testimonials  which  he  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  (nearly  all  of  which  mention  the  beauty 
of  the  color  scheme),  only  one  is  reproduced  here.  This  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  C.  E.  Pouting,  F.S.A.,  Consulting  Architect  to 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  also  Diocesan  Surveyor  to  Bristol,  and 
refers  to  the  first  window  that  he  placed  wiith  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
It  is  chosen  because  of  the  architect's  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  other  London  studios. 

Several  of  the  churches  on  the  list  are  other  orders  from  Mr. 
Pouting. 

Copies  of  this  booklet  may  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  Horace 
WUkdnson,  Artist  in  Stained  Glass,  68  Great  Russell  Street, 
London,  W.C. 

•  ♦  « 

NEW     TECHNICAL     SCHOOL,     HAMILTON,     ONT. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
has  recommended  that  architects  be  invited  to  submit  com- 
petitive plans  for  the  Technical  School  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  project  at  once.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  school  is  $500,000 
or  over. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA'S    NEW    CHIEF    FORESTER. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Grainger,  who  has  been  acting  chief  forester  for 
British  Columbia  since  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan's  appointment  as 
lumber  commissioner  to  study  foreign  markets,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  forester.  Mr.  Grainger  is  a  graduate  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  high  standing  in  mathe- 
matics. He  came  to  Canada  in  1897.  served  during  the  South 
African  War,  gaining  the  South  African  medal  with  six  clasps, 
and  returned  to  British  Columbia,  where  he  engaged  in  logging. 
He  joined  the  Forestry  Branch  upon  its  inauguration,  and  has 
occupied   an   important   post  in  it  ever  since. 


FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION    ESTIMATES. 

In  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Finance  Minister,  $1,000,- 
000  was  voted  to  Vdctoria  for  the  purpose  of  completing  harbor 
works  by  the  special  harbor  and  river  committee.  Toronto,  St. 
John,  and  Quebec  secured  equal  amounts  of  $1,000,000.  Port 
.\rthur  and  Fort  William  secured  $750,000  each. 

General  harbor  and  river  votes  for  British  Columbia  include 
the  following:  Eraser  River  (lower),  improvements,  $20,000; 
harbor  and  rivers,  generally,  repairs  and  improvements,  $75,000; 
Holberg,  repairs  to  wharf,  $3,300;  James  Island,  repairs  to 
wharf,  $750;  Metchosin,  repairs  to  wharf,  $1,700;  Prince  Rupert, 
Quarantine  Station,  repairs  to  wharf,  $1,500;  Quatsino,  re- 
pairs to  wharf,  $4,300;  Sidney  Island,  repairs  to  wharf,  $2,200; 
Stikine  River,  improvements,  $5,400;  to  purchase  supply  of 
rreosoted  timber  for  use  lin  repairing  wharves,  $10,000;  Union 
Bay.  repairs  to  wharf,  $6,500;  Vargus  Island,  repairs  to  wharf, 
$2,100;  William  Head  Quarantine  Station,  improvements  and 
repairs,  $3,500. 

The  main  estimates  provide  for  an  expenditure  of  $203,472,765. 
as  compared  with  $271,015,545  voted  last  year. 


SOUND  TRANSMISSION,    REFLECTION    AND   ABSORPTION. 

Acoustically  architectural  and  engineering  structures  cannot 
be  said  to  excel,  and  the  builder  may  justly  complain  that  scien- 
tists do  not  give  him  much  guidance  as  to  the  acoustical  be- 
havior of  his  materials  and  structures.  In  his  experiments  on 
the  transmission,  reflection  and  absorption  of  sound.  Professor 
F.  R.  Watson,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  (Physical  Review, 
vol.  vii,  pages  125  to  132),  made  use  of  the  following  arrange- 
ment. He  placed  the  source  of  sound  in  one  room,  and  the 
receiver  in  another,  the  two  rooms  communicating  by  a  door. 
1'he  source  was  an  adjustable  whistle  blown  by  air  at  constant 
pressure  and  mounted  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  The 
receiver  was  a  Rayleigh  resonator  in  which  a  mica  plate,  sus- 
pended by  a  quartz  fibre  at  45  deg.  to  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
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»«8  turned  more  or  leH»  Hlwiit  lU  vertli-al  axlB  by  the  iirrlvliiK 
Bound  wave*.  The  WHve»  travelled  Ihroutfh  the  door,  which  was 
either  open,  or  cloned  by  one  or  more  «iiiicrpo8ed  paneln  of  the 
respective  material.  The  detlectlonB  observed  were  not  steady, 
and  some  peculiar  observations  were  made.  With  the  door  open 
the  deflections  amounted  to  about  forty  divisions,  measured  by 
a  cathetomcter.  When  the  door  was  closed  by  the  i.anels  the 
deflections  were,  of  i'oiirae,  smaller:  but  several  layers  of  the 
same  material  had  not  always  the  effect  to  be  expected  from 
measurements  nmde  on  one  layer.  Thus  the  deflection  with  one 
layer  of  different  materials,  'Ti-ln.  hair  felt,  V.-ln.  cork  board. 
■%-ln  cork  lK>ard,  Vi-ln.  paper-lined  hair  felt,  -^-In.  of  same, 
»i-ln.  flax  lH)ard,  14-ln,  pressed  llbre,  ^-In.  of  same  were. 
respe<Mlvelv,  22.«,  7,!t.  l.I.'i.  S.M,  t!..1,  2.2,-..  «.82,  0,2,  ho  that  one 
layer  of  hair  felt  stopped  least  of  the  sound  (only  43  per  ("ent.), 
whilst  the  cork  board  stopped  S(i  and  IMi,,'.  per  <■<'"'•.  "n"  the 
pressed  llbre  barred  practically  all  the  sound.  1^"'.  *",?  "KHr^* 
for  one,  two  and  three  layers  of  hair  felt  were  22.b  1B.4.  10.4: 
for  %-ln.  cork  Imard.  I.IS,  2.0,^,  0.X5;  for  Vi-ln,  lined  hair  felt. 
5  0  217  3.S:  and  for  ^-In.  lined  hair  lelt,  2.2i.,  O.i.B,  0.1  Thus 
two  lavers  of  cork  stopped  less  sound  than  either  one  layer  (>r 
three  lavers,  and  two  layers  of  the  Vt-Uh  paper-lined  hair  felt 
behaved"  still  more  abnormally  compared  with  one  and  three 
lavers  of  the  same  material.  The  further  investigation  showed 
that  reflection,  absorption,  resonance,  and  other  effects  conie  In. 
To  studv  the.se  the  sound  was  sent  oliliiiuely  towards  the  door; 
the  reflected  sound  was  measured,  and  the  absorbed  calculated 
bv  difference,  assuming  that  the  sound  can  only  be  transmitted, 
reflected  or  absorbed,  and  that  the  three  fractions  together 
ouKht  to  make  up  the  unit  value  of  the  whole  incident  sound. 
VrranKlnK  the  materials  as  before,  the  followliiK  reflections  were 
ol.served  aKain  for  one,  two  and  three  layers:  hair  felt,  19,  ift, 
40;  14-ln.  cork,  HI.  !i5.  87;  -h-in.  cork,  100.  82.  8.5:14- in.  paper- 
lined  hair  felt.  .SO,  23.  3»:  ^-in.  .same.  40,  25.  36;  J>4-in.  flax 
Iward  87  77  77.  The  amount  of  sound  reflected  and  absorbed 
increased'  In  most  cases  with  the  thickness,  while  the  trans- 
mission decreased.  Hut  In  the  14-ln.  paper-line<l  hair  felt  re- 
flection and  transmission  followed  each  other  clo.sely  (as  Pro- 
fes.sor  Watson's  curves  clearly  indicate),  both  being  anomalous, 
and  that  Is  probably  accounted  for  by  resonance;  certain  thick- 
nesses of  the  materials  vibrate  vigorouaiy  under  the  action  of 
the  sound,  setting  up  new  waves.  This  explanation  was  sug- 
gested In  similar  r;>searches  made  by  a  different  method  In  1910 
bv  Welsbach;  porosity,  density  and  elasticity  of  the  material 
have  to  be  considered.  Porous  bodies  like  hair  felt  probably 
transmit  sound  like  air.  and  a  denser  material  stops  more  sound 
than  the  same  thickness  of  a  less  dense  material.  Thus  pressed 
Hbre  cuts  oft  the  sound  lietter  than  the  same  thickness  of  oak. 
Elastic  materials  vibrate  in  resonance  to  the  source,  creating 
sound  waves  of  the  same  character  on  the  further  side.  Hence 
they  act  as  if  there  were  no  partition  wall.  The  two  thicknesses 
of  paper-lined  hair  felt  probably  approximated  such  a  vibration. 

TECHNICAL   SOCIETIES. 

\I.BEKTA  ASSOCIATION  OK  ARCHITECTS.— President. 
Jas.  A.  Henderson.  F.R.I. B.A..  Edmonton;  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  T>. 
Cromarty.  Edmonton. 

AKCHITECTIIRAI^  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.— 
I'resldent.  R.  Mackay  Fripp;  Secretary.  Fred  L.  Townley,  325 
Homer  street.  Vancouver.  B.C. 

CANADIAN  CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE  ASSOCIATION.— 
President.  Peter  Gillespie.  Toronto  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer. 
\Vm.  Snaith.  Toronto.  Ont. 

CVNADIAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION.—President.  H.  P.  Greaves- Walker.  Toronto;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Gordon  C.  Keith.  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  ELECTRICAL  ASS(5CIAT10N.— President.  Col. 
D.  R.  Street.  Ottawa;  Secretary,  Alan  Sullivan,  Confederation 
Life  Building,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. — President.  Hon. 
Sydney  Fisher;  Vice-President.  Gordon  C.  Edwards:  Secretary. 
Robson  Black.  Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION.— President,  J.  P.  King. 
Stratford.  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Allen,  19  Toronto 
street.  Toronto.  Ont. 

CAN.XDIAN  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  ASSOCIATION. 
— I'resident.  W.  Doan.  M.D..  Harrietsville.  Ont.:  Secretary- 
Treasurer.    Francis  Dagger,   Toronto,   Ont, 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE.  198  College  street,  Toronto.— 
President,  J.   B,   Tyrrell;   Secretary.  J.  Patterson. 

CANADIAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— President. 
J.  S.   Dennis.  Montreal;   Secretary.  C.  H.  McLeod.   Montreal. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— Presi- 
dent. T.  R.  Wright.  London,  Ont.;  Treasurer.  Geo.  Oakley.  .Ir.. 
Toronto.   Ont.;   Secretary.   S.   Coombs,   Hamilton.   Ont. 

MANITOBA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President. 
Col.  .1.  B.  Mitchell.  Winnipeg;  Secretary-Treasurer.  R.  G.  Han - 
ford.  Winnipeg. 

MONTREAL  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— President.  J.  P. 
.\nglin.   Montreal;    Secretary.   U.   K.  Trotter.  Montreal. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President.  C. 
H.  .\cton  Bond.  Toronto;  Treasurer.  .1.  I'.  Hynes,  Toronto:  Sec- 
retary.  R.    L.    Wolsey.   Toronto. 

(QUEBEC  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President 
Hugh  Vallance;  Treasurer.  D.  Norman  MacVicar;  Secretary.  J. 
Emile  Vanier. 

ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA.— 
President.  Jos.  P.  Ouellet.  Quebec;  Vice-President,  A.  Frank 
Wickson.  Toronto;  Hon.  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Watts,  Ottawa:  Hon. 
Secretar>-,  Alcide  Chausse,  Montreal. 

SASKATCHEWAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— 
I  resident,  A.  Graham  Creighton,  I^ince  Albert:  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Francis   B.   Reilly,  Regina. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDITSTRY.— Wallace  P.  Cahoe, 
Chairman:   .Alfred   Burton,   Toronto,   .Secretary. 

TORONTO  BI^ILDERS-  EXCHANGE.— President.  S.  R. 
Hughes;  Treasurer  and  Acting  Secretary,  Jno.   .Aldridge. 

UNION  OF  CANADIAN  MUNICI PALITIES.— President, 
T.  L.  Church.  Mayor  of  Toronto,  Ont.;  Hon.  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, W.  D.  Lighthall,  K.C  ,  ex-Mayor  of  Westmount,  Que.; 
\ssistant  Secretary,  G.  S.  Wilson,  Coristine  Building,   Montreal. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Buildings 

Featured  iu  This  Issue 
Building,   Imperial   Oil   Building,  Toronto,   Ont. 

\\r  Conilitioning  .Xpparatus.   Carrier  .Mr  Comlitionlng  Co..   New 
York. 

Hollers.   Meliu'  Safety   Holler  Co.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Bronze  Work,   .\rchitectural   Bronze  and  Iron   Works,   Ltd.,   To- 
ronto,  Ont. 

Casements  and   Window   Construction,   also   Doors  and   Window 
Trim,    A,    11.    Ormsby   &    Co.,    Ltd..    Toronto. 

Copper  Work.  A.   B.  Ormsby  &  Co.,   Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Electric   Fixtures,    F.  C.   Henderson,  Toronto,   Ont. 

Electric    Wiring   and    .\pparatus,    L.    K.    Comstock    &    flo..    New 
York. 

Elevators,  Otis  Fensom  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eire  Doors,   .\.   B.   Ormsby  &  Co.,   Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Flooring  (wood),  fjeorgian   Bay  Shook  .Mills,   Ltd.,  Midland,  Ont. 

Flooring  (terraz/.o).   Missilsquoi   Marbles.   Ltd..   .Montreal.  Que. 

Fire  Hose.  <;ulta  I'ercha  and  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Furniture,  Canadian  <  itlice  and  School   Furniture  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hardware,    P.    *    F.    Corbin,    New    York. 

Heating,   W.   .1.    McGulre,    Ltd.,    Toronto,    Ont. 

Heat  Regulating  S.vstem,  Canadian    Powers  Regulator  Co..  I..td., 
Toronto.   Ont. 

Insulation,    Philip  Carey,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

.Metal   Lockers,  f!eo.   B.  Meadows  &  Co.,   Ltd.,   Toronto,  Ont. 

.Marble,    Misslsquoi   .Marbles,    Ltd.,   -Montreal,   Que. 

.Mail  Chute.  Canadian  Cutler  Mail  Chute  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

( 'rnamental    Iron,    .\rchitectural    Bronze   and    Iron    Works,    Ltd.. 
Toronto.   Ont. 

Painting.    Barker   Painting  Co..   New   York. 

Plumbing,   W.  .1.   MctJuire,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont, 

Sanitary     Fixtures,     Imperial     Products,      Ltd.,      Toronto,     Ont.; 

Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co..    Ltd..    Toronto,    Ont. 

Plaster  Work.   Andrew   Petrie  &  Co.,   Toronto,  Ont. 

Pumps,  Storey  Pump  and  KAjuipment  Co.,  Toronto. 

Refrigeration   Equipment,   ("anadian    Ice   Machine   Co.,   T^td..   To- 
ronto. 

Radiators,    Steel    and    Radiation,    Ltd.,    Toronto,    Ont. 

Roofing,   Premier  Rooflng   Tile,   Premier  Quarries,   Toronto,   Ont. 

Skylight,    .\.    H.    Ormsby    &    Co.,    Ltd.,    Toronto,    Ont. 

Stone,  Indiana  Limestone,  A,  Witchall  &  Son,  Toronto. 

Structural   lr,on  and  Steel,   Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

Tile,    Premier  Quarries,   Toronto, 

Turntable,    Canada    Foundry    Co.,    Ltd.,    Toronto. 

Vacuum  Traps,  C.  .\.  Dunham  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Valves,   Jenkins   Bi-os.,   Ltd.,   Montreal. 

Vaults,   J.   &   J.    Taylor,    Ltd.,   Toronto. 

Ventilating    System,     Canadian     Blower    and    Forge    Co.,     Ltd., 
Kitchener,    Ont. 

Mason  Contractor.  ^.   Witchall  &  Son. 

Contractors.  General.   Thomp.son-Starrett  Co..  Ne.w  York. 

.Architects.  Clinton  &  Russell.  New  York;  J.  L.  Havill,  resident 
architect.  Toronto. 


Building,    Bank    of    Toronto,    Montreal,    Que. 

Boilers.  Waterous    Engine   Works  Co.,   I.,td.,   Brantford,   Ont. 

Casements  and  Window  (Construction,  also  Doors  and  Window 
Trim,   .A.   B.   (Jrmsby  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Concrete    AVork,    -Atlas    Construction    Co..    Montreal.    Que. 

Electric  Fixtures.  McDonald  &  Wlllson.  Ltd..  Montreal:  Cana- 
dian   H.    W.    Johns-Manville    Co..    Ltd..    Toronto.    Ont. 

Electric    Wiring.    Philip    Lahee,    Montreal,    Que. 

Elevators  and  Hoists.  A.  B.  See  Electric  Elevator  Co..  Montreal. 

Enamel.    R.    C.    Jamieson    &   Co.,   Ltd.,   Montreal. 

Expanded  Metal,  McNulty  Bros.,  Montreal,   Que. 

Fire  Alarm  S.vstem,  Dominion  Gresham  and  Casualty  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal. 

Fire  Doors,    .A.    B.   Ormsby  Co.,   Ltd.,    Toronto.   Ont. 

Fire  Escapes,  Montreal  -Vrchitectural  Iron  Works,  I.,td.,  Mont- 
real. 

Fittings,  Jenkins  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Flooring,    Smith   Marble   Co.,   Ltd.,    Montreal,   Que. 

Glass,    Hobbs   Mfg.    Co.,    Ltd.,    Montreal,    Que. 

Hardware,  Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Heating  System,  C.  A.  Dunham  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Heat  Regulating  System,  Johnston  Temperature  Control  Co., 
Toronto. 

Marble.  Smith  Marble  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Ornamental  Iron,  Montreal  Architectural  Iron  AVorks,  Ltd., 
Montreal. 

Plumbing  and  Fixtures.  Jas.  Robertson  &  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal. 

Plaster  Work.  McNulty  Bros.,  Montreal. 

Pumps   (air),   (-onnersville   Blower  Co..   Connersville,    Ind. 

Reinforcements,    Pedlar    People,   Ltd.,    Oshawa. 

Radiators,  Dominion   Radiator  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Stone,    Stanstead   Granite   Quarries,    Ltd..    Standstead.    Que. 

Tile.    Smith   Marble   Co..    Montreal. 

Terra   Cotta.    -Atlantic   Terra   Cotta    Co.,    New   York. 

A'aults,  Ooldie  &  .AlcCullough,  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ont.:  J.  &  J.  Taylor, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Valves,   Jenkins   Bros.,   Ijtd.,   Montreal,   Que. 

Ventilating  S.vstem,  Canadian  Sirocco  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Wail   Enamel.    R.   C.   Jamieson   &  Co..   Ltd..   Montreal. 

General  Contractors.  -Atlas  Construction  C^o..  Ltd..  Montreal.  Que. 


Architects,  engineers  and  contractors  are  invited  to 
contribute  information  on  construction  work,  whether  It 
be  proposed  or  In  progress,  and  such  Information  will  be 
published  In  these  columns. 
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Cost  Nothing  to  Maintain — 


You  can  select  at  random  any 
large,  important  commercial  or 
public  building  that  lias  l)een  built 
within  the  past  ten  years  and  find, 
almost  invariably,  that  it  has  a 
Barrett  Specification  lioof. 


a  roof  is  the  lowest-priced  of  all  per- 
manent I'oofs. 

It  requires  no  care  or  maintenance 
expense  and  is  good  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  without  repairs. 


Such  large  and  first-class  buildings 
attract  first-class  architects  and  en- 
gineers, and  the  preference  of  such 
men  is  almost  always  for  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs.  Their  popular- 
ity is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  such 

A  ropii  of  Tim  Harrcll   '^o-)'ini-  Sji't'i/iriilinn.  with  I'mtfuui  ilituji-iima,  jnv  <ni   rtiinext.    Aihlrtxs  our  nrarrsi  officii. 

THE      PATER  SON      Mx\NUPACTURING      COMPANY,       LIMITED 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

THE    CARRITTE-PATERSON    MANUFACTURING    CO.,     LIMITED 


The  Barrett  Specification  in  j'^our 
building  plan  furnishes  a  fair  basis 
for  competitive  bids.  It  insures  the 
1)est  materials  being  used.  It  speci- 
fies the  most  approved  method  of 
construction. 


ST.  JOHN     N.l! 


HALIFAX,  N.S. 


SYDNEY.   N.S. 


CANADIAN    FAIRBANKS 

MORSE  BLDG., 
Winnipeg f  Manitoba. 
Architects:    Brown    & 

Vallance,  Winnipeg. 
Hoofing    Contractors: 
Winnipeg  Ceiling  and 
Roofing    ('o., 
Winnipeg. 


ANKS -MORSE 


Our  20-Year 
Guaranty    Bond 

We  are  now  propnierl  to  fjixc 
;i  twotity-year  Surety  Hoi  id 
(Uiaranty  on  every  Ban  el  t 
Speoifiration  Roof  of  fifty 
squares  and  over  in  all  towns 
of  2r,,000  jtopulation  and 
more,  and  in  smaller  plans 
where  our  In/ipcction  Servicr 
is   available. 

This  Surety  Bond  will  he 
issued  hy  the  United  States 
Fidelity  and  (luaranty  Com- 
pany and  will  he  furnished  hy 
us    without   charge. 

Our  only  requirements  are  that 
the  roofing  contractor  shall  he 
ai)proved  hy  us.  and  that  The 
Biirret-t  Specification,  datetl 
May  1,  lOlfi,  shall  be  strictly 
followed. 
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IN  THE  SOLDIERS'  HOSPITAL. 

This    waiting-room    was    furniehed   by  the  A.   F.  and   A.   M.  for  tlie  Militaiy   Hospital,  Toronto   (Old  Knox  fV>lle(fe),  and   is  one  of  the  pleasantest 

rooms  in  the  institution. 
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ENTRANCE  AT  COBOURG,  ONTARIO. 

AN   ARTISTIC  DESIGN',  WHICH,  WITH   THE  STATELY  TREES  LINING  THE  DRIVE- 
WAT,  IMMEDIATELY   CONVEYS  THE  THOUGHT  OF  STRENGTH   AND  SECLUSION. 


New  Customs  Examining  Warehouse,  Ottawa 

A    Six-Storey  Fireproof  Building,  Gothic   in    Treatment, 
Harmonizing  With  Other  Fine  Structures  of  the  Capital. 


THE  new  Customs  Building,  Ottawa  (illus- 
trated on  page  114),  lias  been  built  from 
designs  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Ottawa. 

The  building,  which  is  Gothic  in  treatment,  is 
situated  between  Sussex  street  and  Mackenzie 
avenue,  with  the  main  frontages  to  these  streets, 
and  extends  tiie  entire  length  of  the  block  be- 
tween George  street  and  York  street,  a  distance 
of  three  hundred 
a  n  d  tliirty-two 
feet  by  "a  dei)tli 

of      eighty-eiglit   \  j 

feet,  and  is   six   i[^^r^|^5f*^ 

storeys      and      »  '  ■ 

b  a  s  e  m  e  n  t    in 

iieight,     witli     a 

central     tower 

comprising     two 

more  storeys. 

The  buildiiiu 
throughout  i  s 
fireproof.  T  h  c 
outer  walls  are 
faced  witli  stone 
backed  with 
brick  and  lined 
with  terra  cotta 
blocks. 

The  lower 
storey  next  Sus- 
sex street  and 
the  ends  are 
faced  witii  gran- 
ite, the  remain- 
der being  Ne- 
pean  stone  with 
Wallace  stone 
trinnnings. 

The  floors  are 
o  f  reinforced 
concrete  having 
a  hardwood  fin- 
ish in  all  offices, 
with  marble  and  k.ntfunce  to  customs 

marble  mosaic  in  halls,  staircases  and  corridors. 

The  partition  walls  are  formed  of  terra  cotta 
blocks  and  the  ceilings  of  metal  lath  finished  in 
plaster. 

All  halls,  corridors  and  staircases  are  finished 
"itli  a  marble  dado  and  i)]aster  above. 

The  three  main  entrances  to  the  offices  are  on 
Mackenzie  avenue  on  the  first  floor  level. 

113 


Tiie    interior 
finished  with   a 


The  ground  floor  on  the  Sussex  street  level  is 
used  as  an  examining  warehouse,  the  entrances 
for  goods  being  at  the  rear  of  the  building  reach- 
ed by  a  covered  driveway  under  Mackenzie 
avenue. 

The  remainder  of  floors  are  used  for  depart- 
mental offices. 

of    the    warehouse    has    been 
grey   silicate  brick. 

In     the     main 

hall  facing  the 
central  entrance 
o  n  Mackenzie 
avenue  is  a  spa- 
cious marble  and 
bronze  staircase 
which  rises  to 
the  top  floor. 
Wide  corridors 
extend  on  both 
sides  from  the 
central  hall  giv- 
ing access  to  the 
various  offices 
and  wliich  ter- 
minate at  stair- 
case  at  both 
ends. 

This  is  typical 
of  all  office  floors, 
making  a  splen- 
did working  and 
well  balanced 
plan,  all  rooms 
and  corridors 
being  well  light- 
ed. 

The  building  is 
equipped  with 
three  fire  hy- 
drants and  hose 
on  each  floor, 
a  n  d  has  an 
up-to-date 
EXAMiNiNu  wAHEHoisK.  vacuum  cleauiug 

system  installed  throughout  the  entire  structure. 
Three  passenger  elevators  are  provided  for 
the  staff,  one  in  centre  and  one  at  each  end  of 
building. 

The  building  is  heated  by  a  gravity  hot  water 
system.  The  ])ower  consists  of  five  return  tubu- 
lar boilers,  these  supplying  live  steam  to  six 
units  of  feed  water  heaters  which  in  turn  su})ply 
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MAIN   ENTRANCE    HALI.WAV,  OISTOMS  BXAMININO    VVAHEHOl  SK,  OTTAWA 

hot  wator  to  the  radiators  in  tho  ditTorent  offices, 
halls,  etc. 

A  plenum  system  of  ventilation  is  })rovided, 
two  fans  beinj;-  installed  in  tower  supplying  four 
changes  of  fresh  air  to  the  offices  througli  con- 
cealed ducts  above  corridor  ceiling.  The  toilets 
are  ventilated  tlirough  an  exhaust  fan  i)laeed  in 
pent  house  on  roof. 

To  Mr.  E.  L.  Harwood,  chief  architect,  Public 
Works,  Ottawa,  credit  is  due  for  this  imposing 
addition  to  our  public  buildings. 


VIEW    OF   TYPICAL    HAUL,   CISTOMS   EXAMINING    WAREHOUSE,    OTTAWA 


Municipal  Hospital  i4c- 
commodation 

hi  his  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, which  ap|»ears  here 
with,  Mr.  Kniile  K.  Delay 
has  aptly  drawn  attention 
to  facts  wliicli  have  a  perti- 
nent bearing  upon  this  im- 
portant sul),ieet.  The  i'rov- 
inees  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan have  already 
enacted  legislation  eiUr 
powering  municipalities  to 
provide  hospital  accom- 
modation, and  on  account 
of  the  interest  shown  by 
the  i)ublic,  we  re})roduce 
the  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject as  published  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  in  the  "Pub- 
lic Service  Monthly": 

"To  provide  adeijuate 
and  efficient  hospital  ac- 
commodation, especially  in  rural  districts,  has 
been  a  problem  which  has  been  growing  more 
and  more  acute,  and  how  best  to  supply  the  need 
in  the  most  effectual  and  simple  way  has  exer- 
cised the  tliought  of  the  officials  of  the  bureau 
for  a  considerable  time. 

"Tho  enacting  of  the  present  Act,  therefore. 
is  the  result,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  making  the 
adoption  of  it  simple  and  easy,  no  difficulty 
may  arise  to  prevent  any  limited  nmnber  of 
municii)alities  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  having 

in  their  midst  a  hospital 
suitable,  ample  and  com- 
fortable for  the  needs  of  a 
defined  area. 

"Any  two  or  more  con- 
tiguous or  adjoining  munL- 
cipalities  may  co-operate 
for  the  establishing  of  a 
hospital,  and  the  process 
is  made  so  jjlain  that  rate- 
l»ayers  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding 
their  position. 

"The  procedure  is,  that 
wherever  two  or  more 
(preferably  more)  munici- 
palities consider  that  a 
hospital  is  recpiired  and 
desirable  in  their  district, 
tlie  councils  meditating 
the  establishing  of  such  an 
institution  should  pass 
resolutions  to  that  effect 
and  then  arrange  for  a 
meeting  of  representatives 
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from  each  council  in- 
toiuliiif;-  to  join  in  the 
sciionic,  for  tlic  purpose- 
of  siKiiiuM'  ini  aj^recmcnl 
to  unite. 

"When  this  is  acconi- 
plisliod,  the  various 
councils  will  then  pre- 
pare a  by-law  for  sub- 
mission to  the  electors 
for  their  apjiroval  to 
establish  a  union  lios])i- 
tal  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  The 
Hospital  Act.  Fifteen 
(15)  days'  notice  is  re- 
quired before  tlie  i)oll 
can  be  taken. 

"When  the  by-laws 
have  been  passed  the 
agreement  becomes  oj)- 
erative  and  the  councils 
then  apjwint  one  of 
their  own  number  and 
one  ratepayer— not  a 
councillor— as  represen- 
tatives of  the  union  hos- 
pital board. 

"The  appointed  rep- 
resentatives of  the  sev- 
eral councils  will  then 
meet  as  the  hospital 
board,  elect  a  chairman 
and  vice  chainnan,  and 
api)oint  and  employ  a 
secretary-treasurer  at 
such   remuneration    as   may 

"The  board  shall    then," 


SECTION  THROUGH    CENTRAL   TOWER,   CVSTOMS   EXAMINING   WAREHOUSE, 


be  decided  upon, 
upon  organization, 
I)repare  a  scheme  i)rovid!ng  for  a  site  and  build- 
ing suitable  for 
the  district,  to- 
gether with  the 
necessary 
equipment,  fur- 
niture, etc.,  giv- 
ing an  estimate 
of  tlie  amount 
required  for 
capital  expen- 
diture. This 
estimate  shall 
be  submitted  to 
the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board 
for  its  approval 
and  decision  on 
the  sums  to  be 
raised,  when 
the  councils  of 
the  various 
m  u  n  icipalities 
may    pass    the 


necessary  by-laws  for 
providing  the  sums  re- 
(juii'ed. 

"Let  it  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  union 
hospitals  are  to  be  for 
the  acconnnodation, 
care  and  treatment  of 
residents  in  the  districts 
uniting,  and  that  a 
medical  certificate  for 
admission  must  be  ob- 
tained, or  a  certificate 
from  the  secretary- 
treasurer  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  council, 
emergency  cases  ex- 
cepted. 

"The  whole  scheme  is 
one  of  self-help,  similar 
to  that  for  insurance, 
the  municipality  taxing 
the  whole  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  whole.  It  is  no 
charity  or  pauperizing 
scheme,  but  a  self-pro- 
tecting one,  and  one 
managed  and  controlled 
for  the  benefit  of  all  un- 
fortunate enough  to  re- 
(juire  such  service.  The 
hospital  is  the  birth- 
right of  all  residents 
and  is  free  to  all,  the 
fees  for  which  will  be 
paid  by  tbe  municipal- 
patients     are     sent. ' ' 


VIEW  OF  BOILER-ROOM,  CUSTOMS  EXAMINI.NO  WAREHOUSE,  OTTAWA. 


ity     from     which     the 

Editor  of  Construction  : 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 

article  in  the 
December,  1916, 
issue  of  the 
"Public  Ser- 
vice Monthly," 
published  b  y 
the  Government 
of  Saskatche- 
wan, pages  82 
a  n  d  8  3,  v  e 
Municipal  Hos- 
pitals, propos- 
ing that  one  or 
many  munici- 
palities should 
join  together  to 
build  hospitals. 
These  ideas 
have  certainly 
a  very  generous 
object,  and  one 
which  the  pub- 
ll  i  c     will     un- 
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(loiibtcdiy  iipplaud,  but  willioiit  iirojiulifing-  this 
impoitiiiit  (|iu'sti()ii  wliicli  in  the  "I'lihlic  Service 
Moiitiily"  is  dealt  with  only  from  tiie  comraer- 
ciid  point  of"  view,  it  seems  to  me  indispensable 
to  point  ont  that  the  organization  ol"  these  hos- 
pitals shouhl  be  promoted  only  by  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  numicipalities  interested  in 
collaboration  with  persons  qualified  both  from 
the  medical  point  of  view  and  from  the  technical, 
as  the  (luestion  of  tlie  details  of  construction  of 
a  hospital  should  be  decided  only  by  persons 
capable  of  advancing  ideas  based  on  a  special 
study  of  tliis  subject  in  order  to  avoid,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  costly 
errors  due  to  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge 
which  subsequently  are  almost  always  irrepar- 
able. 

It  is  possible  that  some  persons  may  claim 
that  they  have  technical  knowledge  which  they 
do  not  possess,  and  if  an  efficient  hospital  could 
be  built  by  enthusiasm,  sjieech,  good-will,  or  by 
reason  of  their  own  ))ublic  standing,  their  ef- 
forts certainly  woukl  be  beyond  praise. 

We,  however,  cannot  build  hos[)itals  on  these 
good  wishes  alone. 

A  hospital  is  a  building  that  needs  a  varied 
and  extensive  knowledge  in  selecting  the  site, 
having  due  regard  to  water  planning,  salubrity, 
orientation  and  general  sanitation  before  con- 
sidering the  details  of  the  inside  organization. 

The  size  of  the  building  depends  largely  upon 
the  number  of  beds  required  for  the  sick,  also 
the  kind  of  sickness  which  would  be  treated 
there,  and  the  accommodation  required  for  the 
patients  and  the  statf. 

We  must  also  consider  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipality  or 
mimicipalities  are  able  and  willing  to  provide. 

There  is  the  extent  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission elected  who  will  be  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  qualified  persons  such  as  doctors  and 
architects,  who  know  the  kind  of  building  they 
can  build  in  these  circumstances,  and  who  may 
be  relied  upon  to  avoid  the  errors  which  other- 
wise would  incur  extra  and  useless  expense  by 
inside  arrangements  defective  and  prejudicial 
to  the  patients. 

The  pre])aration  of  the  plans  necessary  for  a 
hospital  recjuires  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
extended  knowledge  of  hygiene,  heating,  venti- 
lation, acconnnodation  recpiired  for  the  different 
departments,  facilities  of  communication,  orien- 
tation of  the  several  departments,  and  their  best 
location  as  regards  normal  lighting,  entrances, 
appi'oaches,  staircases,  elevators,  corridors,' 
wards  for  infectious- diseases,  rooms  for  opera- 
tions, sterilization,  disinfection,  baths,  lava- 
tories, kitchens,  easy  distribution  of  food,  diet 
kitchens,  provision  stores,  laundry  and  drying 
rooms,  morgue,  administration  office  with  vault 
for  books  and  valuables,  consulting  rooms,  drug 
store,  rooms  for  nuiternitj'  cases  with  artificial 


incubators  and  baths;  rooms  for  tuberculous 
I latients,  protected  veranda  with  plenty  of  sun- 
light for  sickness  and  recovery;  garage  for 
motor  cars  and  and)ulances,  wheel  cliairs,  ac- 
commodation for  the  pernument  staff,  orch'rlies, 
nurses,  kitchen  maids,  porter,  steam  engineer, 
gardener,  laundresses,  linen  closets,  electrical 
nuichinery,  soft  water,  warm  and  cold  water, 
distributed  automatically  with  pressure  where- 
ever  desired,  common  water  for  the  kitchen, 
W.C,  fire  hose,  water  for  cleaning  with,  etc.,  hot 
water  heating  for  small  hospitals,  and  steam 
heating  for  large  hospitals;  chapel,  I'efectories, 
garden  for  recreation,  and  kitchen  gardens. 

Above  all,  every  service  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible  for  giving  the  "best  efficiency,  which 
is  absolutely  necessarj-  in  a  modern  hospital. 

To  arrive  at  this  result,  it  is  indispensable  to 
have  an  architect  who  is  really  an  architect,  co- 
operating with  a  doctor  who  possesses  the  pro- 
fessional aptitude  and  recognized  technical 
(pialifications. 

It  is  only  by  fulfilling  these  conditions  that  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  good  result,  and  in 
writing  this  letter,  I  have  in  view^  only  the  good 
of  the  country  where  everybody  and  anybody 
must  help  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  beg  you  to  give  this  writing  publication, 
for  which  I  tliank  you  in  advance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Emile  E.  Delay, 

Architect,  E.D.P., 
Diplome  per  le  Gouvernement  Francais, 
Regina,  Sask. 


Completion   of  Ten  Storey  Office  Building 
at  Calgary,  Alberta 

The  Lancaster  Building,  Calgary,  a  ten-story 
office  building,  the  steel  frame  and  concrete 
floors  of  which  were  erected  in  1913,  is  now  to  be 
finished  as  to  the  exterior  and  jiartly  finished  as 
to  the  interior  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,- 
000.  The  building  will  be  mainly  of  brick,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  hollow  tile 
to  be  used  for  backing  in  a  part  of  the  structure, 
will  be  of  local  manufacture.  About  fifty  thou- 
sand facing  bricks  and  two  hundred  tons  of  terra 
cotta  will  be  imported  from  the  United  States, 
as  will  also  probably  about  one  thousand  square 
feet  of  ceramic  tiles.  The  plumbing  fixtures  and 
piping  will  also  be  of  American  manufacture, 
and  the  electric-lighting  fixtures,  panel  boards, 
etc.,  builders'  hardware,  such  as  locks,  hinges, 
etc.,  and  some  paints,  are  likely  to  be  purchased 
in  the  United  States. 

The  contracts  for  plumbing,  heating,  and 
electric-wiring  installations  have  been  awarded 
to  Calgary  firms.  The  elevators  will  be  furnish- 
ed by  a  Toi'onto  firm.— U.S.  Commerce  Reports. 


C.P.R.  Station,  North  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Altract'we  and  Efficient  Design,  Well  Worthy 
Of   the    City  to    Which    It   Is   An    Entrance. 


/"iKFiTAIXLV  tlio  travi'lliiif,-  public  slionld  he 
\_J  grateful  to  tlie  railway  that  has  provided 
this  modern  and  liandsonio  stone  structure,  and 
whicii  offers  every  accommodation. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  well  suited  to  the 
character    of    the    surroundings,    and    is    well 


l)ural)ility,  an  essential  in  i)assenger  station  de- 
sign, has  not  been  sacrificed,  and  from  the  ma- 
terial and  equipment  used,  this  station  should 
prove  satisfactory  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Canopies  adjacent  to  and  over  the  platforms 
provide  a  covered  way  to  and  from  trains,  and 


^mj.>--i 


C.   p.   R.    STATION,   NORTH    TUKUNTO,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

worthy  of  the  city  to  which  it  is  an  entrance. 
Location  of  main  entrances  and  exits  are  so  es- 
tablished as  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  passen- 
gers, and  the  areas  available  for  baggage,  mail 
and  express  have  been  so  designed  as  to  meet 
all  demands  that  should  be  placed  upon  them. 


PEARSON,  ARCHITECTS. 


will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveller  in  his  use 
of  the  station.  The  south  and  west  side  of  the 
station  have  metal  canopies  extending  over  the 
sidewalks.  A  driveway  twenty-eight  feet  wide 
along  the  Yonge  street  side  gives  easy  access  to 
baggage  room,  waiting  room,  and  ticket  office. 
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A  subway  under  the  six  tracks  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  Y^onge  street.  The  tracks 
pass  over  tlie  baggage  room  section  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  difference  in  level  between  tiie  sta- 
lion  tlooi-  and  tlie  tracks  is  but  fourteen  feet. 
Tliree  staircases  leading  up  to  the  platform  are 
lined  with  white  enameled  brick.  ^Vhe  main  con- 
course, tower  entrance,  and  waiting  room  have 
been  walled  with  mai'ble  over  the  entire  height. 

Both    the  direct   and  ., 

indirect  methods  of 
lighting  have  been 
used,  producing  a 
uniform  and  restful 
effect. 

The  station  build- 
ing is  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  by 
seventy-five  feet,  and 
the  tower,  an  impos- 
ing view  of  wliich  is 
obtained  from  the 
surrounding  district, 
is  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high  and  is 
surmounted  by  a 
t  e  r  r  a  cotta  spire. 
Darling  &  Pearson 
were  the  architects, 
and  the  construction  wor 
carried  tli rough  by  P.  L 
Sons  Construction  Company 
Limited. 

Railway    Passenger   Stations 

Railroad  companies  of  Can- 
ada deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  most  excellent  ac- 
commodations which  are  fur- 
nished the  traveling  jjublic  in  the 
way  of  passenger  stations. 
These  arc  supplementary,  in  a 
way,  to  the  accommodations  fur- 
nished in  the  shape  of  trains  de 
luxe,  with  all  their  attendant 
luxuries.  The  modern  passenger 
station  to-day  is  almost  invari- 
ably an  index  to  the  character 
and  size  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  the  traveler  in- 
stinctively forms  an  oi)inion  of  a 
city  when  he  first  glances  at  the 
railroad  station,  while  en  route 
or  upon  stepping  off  the  train  at 
his  destination. 

The  large  cities  throughout 
Canada,  including  ^Montreal,  Ot- 
tawa, Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Van- 
couver and  others,  have  monu- 
mental buildings  whicli  are  the 
gateways  to  the  city,  for  millions 


of  travelers.  These  buildings,  from  the  stand- 
point of  design  and  construction,  compare  fav- 
orably with  any  of  the  i)ublic  buildings  erected 
by  the  F'*rovincial  or  municii)al  (Joveniments. 
For  these  buildings,  and  the  conveniences  and 
acconnnodations  which  they  offer,  the  traveling 
l)qblic  should  be  grateful  to  the  railroads.  The 
more  important  terminals  in  the  larger  cities 
have  been  illustrated  from  time  to  time  in  our 
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QKNERAL   WAITINO   ROOM,  C.    P.    R.   STATION,    NORTH    TORONTO,   TORONTO,   ONTARIO 

arcliitectural  periodicals,  and  form  an  interest- 
ing study,  both  from  the  standi)oint  of  tlie  arelii- 
tect  and  engineer,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  railroad  operating  official. 

In  these  large  terminals,  the  first  problem  to 
be  solved  is  the  question  of  trackage  to  the  site 
of   the   building.      This   may    involve    the    re- 
arrangement or  purchase  of  miles  of  right-of- 
way.     The  number  of  trains  are  estimated  for 
the  present  and  the  future,  and  the  number  of 
tracks    determined.      Grades    are    established. 
Location  of  main  entrances  and  exits  establish- 
ed, areas  available  are  assigned  for  handling  of 
passengers,   l)aggage,   mail    and    express,    and 
other    problems    of    oi>eration,    such    as    train 
movements,     storage     of 
cars,  handling  of  mail  and 
express  cars,  coach  yards, 
are  determined.  TheseAre 
some  of  the  phases  of  the 
operating       department's 
problem. 

After  obtaining  all  data 
from  the  operating  de- 
partment relative  to  train 
movements,  trackage,  etc., 
the  architect  shoukl  deter- 
mine from  the  inspection 
of  the  site,  the  character 
of  the  surroundings,  in- 
cluding buildings,  in  order 
to  intelligently  treat  the 
subject  from  an  architec- 
tural standpoint.  Too 
often  the  character  of  the 
surroundings  is  not  taken 
into  account— and  the 
building  of  perfect  design 
is  incongruous  in  its  set- 
ting. The  style  of  archi- 
tecture   which    is    appro- 


priate for  a  station  in  the  clianning  park 
of  a  little  city  in  tlie  mountains,  or  amiti 
tile  tropical  foliage  of  the  South,  would 
he  out  of  place  in  the  wholesjih'  or  manu- 
facturing <listi'ict  of  some  of  our  Can- 
adian iMties. 

The  railroad  station  must  be  worthy 
of  the  city  to  which  it  is  an  entrance.    Its 
two     principal    elevations    deserve,    at 
least,   e<|Ual    treatment;    the    track    side 
which     the     incoming     passenger     first 
notices  when  he  stejjs  from  the  train— 
and  the  town  side,  which  fre(HU'ntly  ofTer 
more  important  ojjportuuities  for  distin- 
guished treatment.    The  writer  knows  of 
plans  which  were  prepared  for  a  station 
building,  for  a  city  of  perhaps  ]()(),()00 
inhabitants,  facing  upon  tlie  city  square, 
in    which   were   some    impoi-tant   jHiblic 
buildings.    The  architect  had  (juite  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  station  had  any 
othei'  front  than  the  track  fi'ont,  and  what  was 
called  the  rear  of  the  building— in  reality  its 
most  important  elevation,  was  designed  of  com- 
mon brick,  and  without  any  architectural  treat- 
ment.     This    necessitated   a    re-design    of   the 
building. 

The  object  of  the  passenger  station  being  to 
accommodate  the  maximum  amount  of  business 
of  various  kinds  which  pass  through  its  doors, 
all  of  these  streams  of  travel  must  be  routed  in 
the  shortest  direct  lines,  without  crossing  or  re- 
crossing.  The  architect  must  know  the  direc- 
tion and  volume  of  pedestrian,  teaming,  car- 
riage, mail  and  express  tratfic.  Also  the  facili- 
ties re(iuired  for  luuidling  street  cars,  elevated 
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roads,  subways,  etc.  For  instance,  if  the 
passengers  arri\e  at  the  station  from  a 
o'iven  direction,  care  must  be  used  that 
cabs,  mail  and  express  wagons  do  not 
cross  the  path  of  passenger  traffic,  and  a 
step  further  in  this  line  of  reasoning 
would  indicate  that  mail,  baggage  and 
express  rooms  should  be  located  so  that 
passengers  do  not  have  to  i^ass  them  on 
their  journey  from  the  street  through  the 
station  to  the  train. 

When  all  the  facilities  are  provided 
for,  as  required  by  the  character  and 
volume  of  the  business  handled,  and 
their  inter-relation  established  in  sueh  a 
way  that  the  above  mentioned  results  are 
obtained,  tlie  next  essential  which  every 
architect  will  appreciate,  is  to  determine 
the  proper  size  of  the  rooms,  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  building.  We  have  all  gone 
through  the  painful  process  of  providing 
for  tlie  ideal  arrangement  of  facilities  for  a 
client,  and  been  obliged  to  eliminate  and  reduce, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  architect  is  not  entirely  blameless.  The 
same  principle  holds  as  true  for  a  i)assenger 
station  as  for  a  residence  or  a  hotel.  The  build- 
ing which  is  too  large  is  just  as  unsatisfactory 
as  one  which  is  too  small,  and  a  careful  study  of 
existing  conditions  will  frequently  result  in 
modification  of  layouts,  resulting  in  a  building 
of  maximum  efficiency  at  minimum  cost.  This 
is  fair  to  our  clients— tlie  railroad  companies  — 
who  are  as  adverse  to  exjjenditure  of  money  un- 
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KNTRANCE  FROM  WAITING  ROOM  TO  CONCOURSE. 


necessarily  as  is  the  man  who  is  building  a  build- 
ing for  investment,  and  i)erliaps  more  so,  be- 
cause the  direct  returns  of  the  enormous  cai)ital 
invested  by  the  railroads  in  station  buildings  is 
without  direct  financial  return  or  profit. 

Durability  is  an  essential  in  the  design  of  a 
passenger   station,    because    of   the    extremely 
hard  service  which  every  part  of  the  building 
and  its  equipment  receives.     The  sheet  metal 
work  must  be  better  than  tlie  oi-dinary  galvan- 
ized iron,  because  of  the  corrosive  action  of  cin- 
ders which  collect  and  form  acid.     Walls  and 
roofs  should  be  of  a  non-absorbent  material  to 
I)revent  discoloration  by  locomotive  smoke.    In- 
terior trim  and  finish  of  waiting  rooms  must  be 
of  material  and  color  which  cannot  be  defaced. 
Seats  or  benches  must  be  of  (juality  to  conform 
to  the  character  of  the  building,  without  ex- 
tremely high  cost ;  standard  patterns  of  benches 
can  be  obtained.    Floors  must  be  extremely  dur- 
able, and  easily  cleaned.    Doors  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  prevent  damage  due  to  constant 
and  rough  usage.     Ticket  offices  must  be  jiro- 
vided  with  wall  space  for  ticket  racks.    Suitable 
grills,  with  counters  and  money  drawers,  for 
ticket  selling.     Operator's  benches.     Provision 
for     semaphore    operation.      An    unobstructed 
view  of  the  track  in  all  directions.    (Irills  at  win- 
dows to  i)revent  robbery  of  agents.     Space  for 
storage  of  tariff  file.     Convenient  arrangement 
of  ticket  windows,  opening  upon  various  wait- 
ing-rooms.    It  is  a  comparatively  simi)le  mat- 
ter to  provide  one  or  two  ticket  windows  for  men 
and  women's  waiting-rooms. 

The  baggage,  mail  and  express  rooms  ]>res- 
cnt  their  jiroblems;  adequate  and  satisfactory 
scales  must  be  i)rovided,  and  suitably  located. 
Storage  platforms,  check  racks,  and  other  facili- 
ties are  required,  always  remembering  the 
necessity  for  doors  of  ade<iuate  size,  i)roperly 
protected  willi  jam  guards.    Baggage  trucks,  if 
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not  kept  away  from  the  l)uildinf;,  will  deface  any  Coal  Production  in  Canada  in  1916 
structure,  and  curbs  must  be  provide-l  on  any  .p,,^.  Dominion  Department  of  Mines  has  re- 
platform  used  by  trucks.  The  floor  level  in  bag-  ^.^^^,^^^  f,.o„j  ^^xit  princii.al  coal  operators  in  Can- 
gage  and  express  rooms,  and  its  relation  to  the  ^da,  returns  of  their  production  for  ten  months 
driveways  and  platforms,  deserves  considera-  supplemented  in  most  cases  with  estinuites  for 
tion  to  facilitate  iiandling  of  baggage,  etc.  November  and  December. 

Canopies  adjacent  to  the  platforms  providing  On  the  basis  of  the  record  available,  it  is  esti- 

a  covered  way  to  and  from  trains,  are  features  mated  that  the  total  production  of  coal  in  Can- 

which  add  a  great  deal  to  the  comfort  of  the  a^a  during  the  calendar  year  IWIC  will  approxi- 

traveler  in  his  use  of  the  station.    The  operating  inate  14,365,000  short  tons   (equivalent  to  12,- 

official  objects  to  the  use  of  canopies  adjacent  825,892  gross  tons).     The  estimate  is  believed 

to  the  tracks,  and  there  are  various  laws  which  ^o  be  fairly  close  for  Nova  Scotia  and  British 

■  n     •     .1       ,                           •..    1      m  Columbia.     In  Alberta,  however,  there  are  so 

are  specinc  m  the  clearances  permitted.     Ihe  ,,             i         ii    ^  c     i       * 

*!  ^,                             ,,       ,  r      X     J.          ii  manv  small  operators  that  final  returns  may 

use  of  the  canopy  usually  detracts  from  the  ^j^^^  ^  ^j^^^^.  ,.^,i^tion  from  the  estimates  now 

architectural  beauty  or  the  building  proper.  made 

Regardless  of  these  objections,  however,  their  Bv'provinces,  the  estimate  is  as  follows,  the 

use  is  becoming  more  general,  and  is  appreci-  figures  for  1915  being  included  for  comi)arison. 

ated  by  the  traveling  public.  Estimated  coal  production  in  Canada,  1916— 

The    railroads   are    to    be    congratulated   on  in  short  tons: 

realizing   the    importance    of   employing    com-  Pio'iuction  of  coai.        '"grease 

petent  architects  to  design  their  passenger  sta-  ,,ova  scotia  Jes'L         e.mooo       "TitsTo 

tions,  as  well  as  their  other  structures  which  ^^^U^S^^^:^.::::;  —  :.     IZ'^i          Sli            I'.S 

deserve  artistic   treatment,   and    the   arcliitect  ^S^  c^r^.-::.V.::.\   l^^        11K        '■'Tdm 

should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  studying         ^"''""  "-^^^         

the  special  problem  diligently,  to  the  end  that  Total  13,267,023       14,365,000        1.097,977 

station  buildings  so  designed  may  be  a  credit.  The  1916  production  exceeded  that  of  the  two 

not  only  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  city,  but  to  previous  years,  the  increase  over   1915  being 

the  architect.  about  8  per  cent. 
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DAItLINd  &  PEARSON,  ARCHITECTS. 


The  Whalen  Building,  Port  Arthur,  Ontario 


A    Modern    Office    Building    in    the 
Centre  of  Port  Arthur's  Business  District. 


HA.VING  eight  storeys  and  basement,  built 
of  reinforced  concrete,  sitting  on  a  solid 
rock  foundation,  the  building  covers  an  area  of 
one  hundred  by  ninety-two 
feet,  and  tliere  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  offices  In 
the  buikling  above  tlie 
ground  floor.  The  con- 
struction is  modern  and 
fireproof. 

The  building  has  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  above  the  sidewalk 
level,  and  is  the  outstand- 
ing landmark  of  the  two 
cities.  The  building  as  a 
whole  has  been  designed 
with  an  eye  solely  to  solid 
business  simplicity,  a  maxi- 
mum of  outside  light  and 
service,  and  the  avoidance  j 
of  using  rentable  space  for 
ornamental  effects.  The 
exterior  is  of  a  light  grey 
semi-glazed  terra  cotta, 
with  trinmiings  of  a  light 
cream,  with  the  base  of 
Vermont  granite.  The  win- 
dow spandrels  and  mul- 
lions  are  of  ornamental  de- 
sign, and  constructed  of 
cast-iron  in  copper  green 
color,  giving  a  beautiful 
finish  to  the  exterior.  The 
building  as  originally  de- 
signed by  the  architects 
was  to  be  of  brick,  and  the 
decision  to  change  to  terra 
cotta  was  made  by  the  own- 
ers when  it  was  too  late  for 
the  architects  to  amend 
their  design  to  suit  the 
change  of  material. 

The  main  entrance  cor- 
ridor has  a  terrazzo  floor, 
the  partition  walls  are  built 
of  hollow  terra  cotta  tile 
and  the  base  is  of  marble, 
while  the  ceiling  is  an  artis- 
tic plaster  design. 

Three  elevators  are  in- 
stalled. Two  high-speed 
passenger  elevators,  and 
the  third  a  freight  elevator. 


The   interior   trim   is   of 
londuras    mahogany,    the 


doors  being  inlaid  with  satin  and  orange  wood. 
The  corridors  above  the  first  floor  have  terrazzo 
floors,  marble  base  and  wainscoting.     On  each 
of  the  upper  floors  are  two 
arge  fire[)roof  steel  vaults, 
containing      twenty      steel 
nests,    and    ecjuipped    with 
combination  locks.    All  the 
sash  are  glazed  with  polish- 
ed plate  glass. 

The  building  is  heated 
by  steam,  and  is  thoroughly 
eijuipped  with  fire  fighting 
apparatus.  The  architects 
for  the  building  were  David 
Brown  and  Hugh  Val- 
lance,  Montreal,  Que. 


TYPICAL   FLOOR    PLAN.   WHAU:N    Bl'ILDlNO,   POHT  ARTHTK,   ONT. 


The  Increased  Cost  of 
Building 

One  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  which  the  archi- 
tect is  now  called  upon  by 
clients  to  answer  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  probability  of  a 
continuation  of  present 
prices  of  building  materials 
and  labor.  Projects  involv- 
ing the  construction  of 
buildings  are  being  delay- 
ed or  held  in  abeyance  on 
\  every  hand  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  estimates  based 
upon  prices  current  some 
months  ago  are  in  all  cases 
being  exceeded  when  actual 
tenders  are  submitted  by 
builders.  The  client  might 
naturally  inquire  of  his 
architect  whether  there  is 
pros[)ect  of  a  reduction  in 
price  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  from  informa- 
tion received  we  find  that 
there  exists  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject.  In  one  in- 
stance a  State  architect  has 
recently  advised  the  hold- 
ing in  abeyance  of  all  con- 
struction except  that  con- 
sidered absolutely  neces- 
sary to  provide  accom- 
modations for  increased 
l)opulation  in  State  institu- 
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tioiis.  Ill  Miiotlicr,  \vi'  find  an  arcliitcct  advisiiiji; 
liis  clients  that  tiiorc  is  little  likelihood  of  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  prices  for  some  years  to 
come.  We  are  inclined  to  a<i:ree  with  the  latter 
view.  VV'hile,  undonbtedly,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction work  is  abnormally  \\\^h  in  comparison 


with  |)rices  which  obtained  to  within  a  year  of 
the  present  time,  it  seems  doubtful  wlietlier  any 
reductions  which  can  be  reasonably  expected 
within  two  or  throe  years  will  compensate  for 
the  delay  in  securing?  needed  buildiiii's  of  any 
character,— "American  Architect. ' ' 


WHALBN    BIII.III.VG,   PORT    ARTHUR,    ONTARIO. 


DAVID   U   BROWN   &    HUGH    VALLANCE,    ARCHITECTS,     MONTREAL,    QUEBEC. 


Interesting  Application  of  Faience  Decoration 

A  New  Decorative  Interior  Effect  of  Pleasing 
Appearance  Used  on  C.P.R.  Station,  Quebec. 


THE  i)assenger  station  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  of  Quebec  con- 
tains a  feature  which  may  deserve  special  con- 
sideration from  an  artistic  and  architectural,  as 
well  as  a  practical  technical  standpoint. 

The  principal  decorative  effect  of  the  interior 
has  been  obtained  by  tlie  introduction  of 
Faience  tiling-  ajjplied  in  a  somewhat  novel  man- 
ner. When  we  call  it  "tiling"  we  strain  the 
point  to  some  extent,  as  much  of  the  work 
should  rather  belong  to  the  class  of  teri-a  cotta. 
The  architect,  however,  tried  to  combine  the 
soft  colors  of  Faience  with  the  architectural 
forms,  especially  as  the  Faience  enamels  have  a 
very  interesting  texture,  which  cannot  be  real- 
ized in  the 
s  o  -  called 
p  olychrome 
terra  cotta, 
for  practi- 
cal i-easons. 

To  ex- 
plain this 
point  in  a 
general  way 
we  s  t  a  t  0 
that  terra 
cotta  is 
burned  i  n 
one  firing 
which  will 
only  allow 
a  very  thin 
coating  of 
e  n  a  m  e  1. 
which,  t  o 
give  the  de- 
sired color 
effect  must 
be  opaque, 
while     P^ai- 

ence  i^  covered  in  a  second  burning  with  a  very 
heavy  enamel,  which  is  semi-transparent,  and 
retains  a  certain  translucency  for  the  surface. 
Accidental  shadings  and  separations  of  color- 
ing add  furthermore  to  the  artistic  eflfect  of 
Faience. 

The  limitations,  however,  in  Faience  consist 
of  the  impossibility  to  manufacture  it  in  the 
same  large  sizes  or  j)ieces  as  terra  cotta,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  construct  the  various 
members  in  many  pieces,  which  were  manufac- 
tured and  burned  sepai-ately,  and  assembled  at 
the  building.  Some  of  the  larger  decorative 
pieces— the  cartouches,  brackets,  clock  faces, 
etc.,  were  modeled  in   the   original  form    and 


DETAILED  VIEW  OF  CLOCK-FACE.      THE  ENTIRE  FACING  IS  MADE  OF  FAIENCE. 


afterwards  cut  into  convenient  sections.. 
While  the  final  effect  was,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  speculation,  the  result  was  entirely  gratify- 
ing, as  the  mosaic  character  of  the  work,  show- 
ing many  jointings,  is  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  texture  of  the  walls  of  the  interior, 
which  consist  throughout  of  so-called  "tapestry 
brick." 

The  large  wall  space  of  the  concourse  was 
furthermore  decorated  with  innumerable  Fai- 
ence inserts  in  contrasting  colors,  which  pro- 
duces a  very  interesting  texture. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Faience  is  a  light, 
creamy  buft".  Cartouches  and  more  decorative 
members  are  treated  in  polychrome  and  gold. 

The  motives 
e  m  p  1  o  yed 
consist  o  f 
English, 
French  and 
C  a  n  a  dian 
emblems 
and  e  s- 
c  u  t  cheons, 
and  smaller 
i  1 lustrative 
details  show 
symbols  of 
t  ransporta- 
tion,  agri- 
culture, fish- 
eries, etc.  A 
very  inter- 
esting fea- 
ture is  a 
well-  con- 
ceived mar- 
tial beaver 
s  u  r  mount- 
ing a  sym- 
bolic Cana- 
dian Coat-of-Arms  at  the  entrance  to  the  con- 
course. 

The  most  conspicuous  piece  is  a  large  clock- 
face  in  front  of  a  balustrade.  This  piece  may 
be  called  a  fine  work  of  the  sculptor.  It  repre- 
sents l^ion  and  Unicorn  rampant,  sustaining  a 
cartouche  with  the  large  clock-face,  on  which 
rests  the  Ci-own  of  England.  The  entire  casing 
is  made  of  Faience. 

The  dome  is  lined  with  Faience  mosaic,  wliich 
is  set  in  sections  to  produce  a  fine  architectural 
effect. 

The  entire  work  was  done  imder  the  super-* 
vision  of  Mr.  Harry  E.  Prindle,  the  architect  of 
the  building,  who  consulted  constantly  with  the 
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CANADIAN     COAT-dF-AP.MS     SfltMOrNTl:!)    |:V 
ENTRANCE    TO   THE    CONCOURSE. 


MAKTIAL     lUiAVEi;     AT     THE 


manufacturer  of  this  work,  and  directed  every 
detail.  As  the  setting  and  assembling  of  the 
material  offered  special  difficulties,  much  credit 
must  be  given  the  contractor. 


The  Higher  Cost  of  Painting  and  Decoration 

By  Arthur   Seymour   Jenning'S.    F. I.B.I).. 
in  February   (Liondon,   £}ner.)   "Builder." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  materials 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  crafts- 


A  PARTIAL  VIE%V  OF  DOME  AND  CARTOICHES  AND  OTHER   FAIENCE  DECORATIONS 


men  at  tlie  present  time,  it 
i.s  necessaiy  that  a  certain 
amount  of  painting  be 
done,  principally  in  con- 
nection with  outside  work, 
with  the  ob.je;'t  of  protect- 
ing it.  And  some  interior 
decoration  nmst  also  be 
cai'ricd  out,  on  the  prin- 
ciple tliat,  altliougli  in  war 
time  we  are  content  to 
wear  old  clothes,  there  is  a 
limit  to  shabbiness. 

The  question  arises, 
What  is  the  best  course  to 
adopt  undei'  existing  con- 
ditions? My  answer  is, 
use  specially  -  prepared 
paints  ready  mixed  for  ap- 
])lication,  but  select  them 
with  great  care.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  exists 
among  nmster  painters  a 
strong  prejudice  against 
such  preparations,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  know  what  such  ])aints  contain.  It 
is  claimed  that  when  i)ure  white  lead,  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine  are  employed,  the  painter 
knows  what  he  is  using,  and  in  the  light  of  his 
experience  with  such  materials  is  able  to  gauge 
the  durability  of  the  mixture  with  some  amount 
of  accuracy.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  white 
lead,  however  ))ure  it  may  be  and  excellent  as  it 
doubtless  is  for  many  purposes,  is  nevertheless 
not  the  best  pigment  to  use  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. An  admix- 
ture of  ])igments,  such  as 
two-thirds  of  white  lead, 
about  one-third  of  zinc- 
oxide  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  inert  material, 
gives  far  better  results, 
but  this  opens  uj)  a  wide 
question  which  need  not 
now  be  discussed.  The 
j)oint  is  that  the  actual 
mixing  of  paint  is  the  op- 
eration which  necessitates 
the  most  expert  experi- 
ence. If  a  paint  is  im- 
j)erfeetly  or  improi)erly 
mixed  a  durable  job  is  im- 
possible. By  using  a  first- 
class  prepared  paint  one- 
jialf  the  difficulties  v.mish. 
We  take  a  first-class 
brand  of  ordinary  oil 
paint,  ready  prepared  for 
application  and  suitable 
for  use  either  inside  or 
outside,    by    way    of    ex- 
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ample.  The  best  paint  of  this  description  costs 
at  the  present  time  rather  more  than  one  mixed 
in  tlie  ordinary  way  from  white  lead,  because 
it  contains  a  proportion  of  zinc-oxide  in  its  com- 
position. That  i)i,n'ment,  while  adding  consider- 
ably to  the  durability,  is  very  higii  in  price  at 
the  present  time  for  reasons  which  will  be 
readily  understood.  Such  a  paint,  liowever,  be- 
ing of  really  good  brand,  is  sure  to  be  thorough- 
ly well  mixed  by  ingenious  machinery,  and  is 
always  entirely  free  from  "specks"  and  "bits" 
which  so  seriously  luar  the  work  when  an  im- 
proi)erly  mixed  and  sti'ained  paint  is  used.  An- 
other objection  raised  by  painters  to  the  use  of 
ready-mixed  ])aints  is  this,  the.y  claim  that  the 
(puuitity  of  thinners,  i.e.,  linseed  oil  and  turpen- 
tine, must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  surface  to  which  the  ])aint  is  to  be  applied, 
and  this  is  true  enough,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  a  very  al)sorbent  surface  will  recpiire  the 
use  of  considerably  more  thinners  than  one 
which  is  not  absorbent.  Although  the  mixed 
paints  contain  a  uniform  quantity  of  thinners, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ))our  otf  a  i)art  of  the  oil 
and  tui-pentine  which  is  always  found  at  the  top 
of  the  can  should  the  work  to  be  painted  be  of  a 
very  non-absorbent  character,  and  it  is  eijually 
easy  to  add  a  little  tur[)entine  and  oil  when 
greater  fluidity  is  desired. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  o])inion,  it  is  the 
preparatory  work  in  painting  that  is  really  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  finishing  coats, 
because,  if  the  foundation  is  bad,  the  job  can 
^lever  be  made  a  good  one.  If,  therefore,  one 
Jiad  to  deal  with  a  staff  of,  say,  half  a  dozen 
men,  but  only  one  or  two  of  them  were  experi- 
enced, they  should  devote  their  time  to  the  stop- 
,ping  and  preparation  of  the  wood  and  other 
work,  and  particularly  to  seeing  that  the  paint 
is  suitable  in  consistency  for  the  job  in  hand. 
The  experienced  man  will  know  the  necessity 
of  varying  the  amount  of  thinners  in  each  coat 
not  only  according  to  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
face to  which  it  is  to  be  ap])lied,  but  also  in  order 
to  ensure  that  alternate  coats  are  "sharp,"  i.e., 
mixed  with  jjlenty  of  turpentine  and  compara- 
tively little  oil,  and  glossy,  which  means  less  tur- 
l)entine  and  iriore  oil.  By  alternating  the  coats 
in  this  way  the  most  perfect  adhesion  between 
them  is  i)roduced,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
in  any  ordinary  painted  work  the  coat  immedi- 
ately under  the  finishing  coat  is  mixed  to  dry 
almost  flat  if  the  finish  is  to  be  glossy,  and  it  is 
tor  the  same  reason  that  the  work  which  is  to  be 
finished  with  enamel  or  varnish  is  always  done 
with  a  flat  coat  immediately  l)eneath  such  var- 
nish or  enamel. 

The  work  having  been  jiroperly  |)repared  and 
the  paint  properly  mixed,  the  ai)plication  must 
be  done  with  the  best  labor  available,  and  if  this 
is  the  work  of  an  inexjterienced  man,  who  can, 
however,  handle  a  brush,  the  great  thing  to  im- 
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])ress  upon  him  is  the  fact  that  he  must  well 
"brush  out"  the  paint.  In  other  words,  he 
should  use  as  little  paint  as  he  can  to  cover  the 
recjuired  surface.  If  he  will  regard  the  i)aint  as 
being  very  precious  and  use  it  accordingly,  he 
will  be  likely  to  meet  with  some  success.  Ama- 
teurs almost  invariably  put  far  too  much  paint 
on  their  work,  and  this  gives  rise  to  runs, 
wrinkling  and  many  other  troubles.  Varnish 
and  enamel  are  ajjplied  on  exactly  the  opposite 
principle;  instead  of  using  as  little  as  possible, 
one  puts  on  as  much  as  the  surface  will  take, 
carefully  avoiding,  liowever,  any  risk  of  runs. 
A  simple  but  effective  knack  used  by  painters 
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after  paintinj?  or  vnrnishinj?  a  door,  particularly 
the  latter,  is  to  always  complete  the  operation 
by  (Irawinjj  the  brusli  from  the  bottom  of  the 
woodwork  in  an  upward  direction. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  exterior  work  of  build- 
ings in  these  days  aim  be  considered  more  im- 
portant or  necessary  to  be  kept  painted  for  pro- 
tective j)uii)oses  than  iron,  because,  wlien  once 
rust  commences,  it  is  very  likely  to  spread 
rapidly.  Exterior  ironwork  which  forms  part 
of  buildings  does  not  require  the  high  degree 
of  tiiiish  necessary  for  internal  work.  The  suc- 
cess here  depends  upon  two  principal  factors, 
the  first  a  complete  removal  of  all  rust,  and  sec- 
ond, a  selection  of  paint  specially  designed— I 
use  the  word  advisedly— for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting iron  or  steel.  If  the  ironwork  is  badly 
rusted  in  places,  it  may  be  necessary  to  burn  oft' 
all  the  old  paint  and  to  follow  with  a  thorough 
scraping,  in  order  to  get  a  clean  surface.  The 
use  of  wire  brushes  is  strongly  recommended 
for  this  pur[)ose.  They  may  be  had  in  varying 
degrees  of  flexibility  and  in  several  shapes,  such 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  housemaid's  scrubbing 
brush,  while  others  ai'e  in  form  very  much  like 
a  large  tooth  brush. 

As  to  the  paint  wiiieh  is  best  calculated  for  the 
preservation  of  iron  when  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, much  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Some 
architects  and  builders  ])refer  red  lead  to  any- 
thing else,  and  add  a  little  lamp  black  to  tone 
down  the  color  when  it  is  necessary,  others 
again  much  prefer  iron-oxide,  while  graphite 
has  also  many  experienced  men  in  its  favor. 
Here  again  the  subject  is  too  large  to  treat  at 
length  in  this  article.  The  writer's  opinion  is 
that  the  best  paints  are  those  which  are  special- 
ly prepared  for  application  to  iron;  there  are 
many  excellent  brands  on  the  market  which  are 
the  result  of  observations  conducted  for  many 
years.  They  almost  invariably  consist  of  an 
admixture  of  pigments  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  are  more  expensive  than  either 
of  the  paints  already  mentioned.  When  it  is 
considered,  however,  that  the  cost  of  applying 
a  paint  is  at  least  twice  that  of  the  cost  of  the 
paint  itself  it  will  be  seen  that  thei-e  is  no  econ- 
omy in  using  anything  but  the  very  best  paint 
that  can  be  manufactured  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose in  hand. 

— »  ♦  ■ — 

Tungsten  Production  From   Canadian  Ores 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
details  recently  published  as  to  the  production 
of  tungsten  in  f^ngland  from  ores  mined  in  the 
Dominions.  Tungsten  is  an  essential  ingredient 
of  high-speed  steel,  and  previous  to  the  war 
Germany  had  i)ractically  a  monopoly  of  the 
supply.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  a  powerful 
British  company  having  been  formed  to  develop 
the  industry  for  Imperial  use  exclusively. 
Tungsten  is  an  exceedingly  refractory  substance 


with  a  melting-point  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  metal,  its  fusing  temjterature  being  about 
.■}05()  degrees  centigrade.  It  is  that  character- 
istic that  makes  it  suitable  for  electric-lamp  fila- 
ments. It  is  so  hard  tliat  it  wmH  scratch  glass, 
and  it  is  unaffected  by  most  acids,  while  it  does 
not  rust;  and  tungsten  drawn  wire  is  stronger 
than  the  stiongest  steel  piano  wire.  Until  the 
electric  furnace  made  possible  the  production  of 
pure  tungsten  from  the  ore  it  was  not  available 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  it  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  methods  have  been  evolved  for 
producing  pure  metallic  tungsten,  and  more  re- 
cently for  drawing  it  into  wire.  Tungsten  as 
oi-dinarily  su]>plied  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and 
it  was  long  considered  impossible  to  make  it 
ductile  so  that  it  miglit  be  drawn  into  a  wire. 
However,  untiring  research  in  the  Mazda  Lamp 
Laboratories  was  eventually  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  seemingly  impossible  became  an 
established  fact.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  drawn  tungsten  wire  its  produc- 
tion was  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
At  first  a  piece  of  a  few  feet  long  was  a  wonder, 
but  now  a  piece  a  mile  long,  and  of  absolute 
uniform  diameter,  is  commonplace.  A  filament 
of  drawn  tungsten  wire  can  now  be  made  far 
more  accurately  and  of  more  uniform  quality 
than  the  old  carbon  filament.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  ren- 
dering tungsten  ductile  is  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  discoveries  of  recent  times.  Since 
tungsten  has  been  available  in  ductile  form  its 
uses  have  greatly  multiplied.  It  is  coming  into 
general  use  as  a  contact  material  for  electrical 
apparatus,  for  special  electrical  furnaces  and 
for  other  purposes  where  a  high  melting  point 
is  essential.  Another  interesting  use  for  tung- 
sten is  for  targets  in  X-ray  tubes.  Dealing  more 
specifically  with  the  use  of  tungsten  for  the 
filaments  of  incandescent  electric  lamps,  it  will 
be  realized  how  great  is  the  value  of  this  im- 
proved form  of  filament  when  it  is  stated  that 
from  the  latest  Mazda  half-watt  type  lamps  an 
equal  amount  of  light  can  be  obtained  by  its  use 
for  a  power  consumjrtion  of  ai)proximately  one- 
eighth  that  needed  when  carbon  filaments  were 
the  only  type  available.  The  light  given  by  the 
half-watt  type  of  lamp  with  this  filament  is 
exceedingly  bi-illiant,  and  closely  resembles  day- 
light. In  view  of  the  present  need  for  economy 
the  drawn  tungsten  w^ire  filament  for  electric 
lamps  is  of  national  importance.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  supply  of 
tungsten  for  filament  making  does  not  interfere 
with  national  requii'ements  in  connection  with  ' 
high-speed  steel,  etc.,  as  the  amount  required 
by  comparison  is  extremely  small— a  handful 
of  the  bright  steel  grey  powder,  with  peculiar 
metallic  lustre,  being  sufficient  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  thousand  or  more  electric-lamp  fila- 
ments. 
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Practical  Perspective  Methods  For  Office  Use 


A  n  Interesting  A  rticlc   With  A  ccompanying 
Illustrations     by     Robert    Fuller     Jacl^son. 


TIIK  use  of  pcM'spt'ctive  drawiiij^s  in  arclii- 
teets'  offices  is  so  fifeiionil  and  important 
tliat  no  draftsman's  training?  can  be  considered 
complete  witiiout  a  fair  knowledjjfe  of  the  sub- 
ject. Unfortunately,  most  draftsmen  dislike 
perspective  work  and  never  attain  proficiency 
in  it,  because  as  ordinarily  taujjrlit  it  is  unneces- 
sarily slow  and  tedious.  The  purpose  of  tiiese 
articles  is  to  explain  some  methods  and  devices 
by  means  of  which  tlie  work  of  layinf>:  out  per- 
spective drawings  nuiy  be  materially  lessened. 
These  methods  are  not  original,  but  they  are  far 
less  known  than  they  should  be,  in  view  of  their 
great  value  to  the  profession. 

In  approaching  the  subject,  a  few  definitions 
are  necessary.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
terms  and  abbreviations  most  generally  used, 
with  an  explanation  of  their  meaning.  While 
this  is  the  general  use  of  tliese  terms,  they  vary 
somewhat  in  tlitt'erent  treatises  on  the  subject. 

Picture  Diagram — the  image  projected  upon 
the  picture  plane  seen  in  elevation  from  tlie 
front  side,  including  tlie  perspective  i)rojection 
of  the  object,  called  the  j^icture. 

P.P.— Picture  Plane— vertical  plane  of  pro- 
jection on  which  the  picture  is  made. 

S.P.— Station  Point— the  observer's  eye. 

C.  of  V.  or  C. v.  — Centre  of  Vision— 'the  point 
directly  oi)posite  the  eye  and  level  with  it. 

Visual  Angle  or  Angle  of  Vision— the  angle 
determined  by  the  extreme  limits  of  the  object 


included  in  the  picture  from  the  observer's  eye. 

(^L.\^  or  CL.— Ckntkk  JjIne  of  Vision  — 
fonned  ))y  the  vertical  i)lane  through  the  S.P. 
with  horizontal  i)lanes  in  plan,  and  with  P.P. 
in  the  picture  diagram  seen  in  elevation.     1 

Kkceding  IjIne — one  that  is  not  paralU*l  to 
P.P. 

Vanishing  Line  — one  that  goes  to  a  V.P.  in 
l)erspective. 

V.P.  — Vanishing  Point. 

D.P.  — Distance  Point— the  V.P.  of  a  line  at 
45  degrees  to  P.P.  in  plan. 

D.V.P.-DiAGONAL  V.P.-or  V.P.  of  the  bi- 
sector of  an  angle  of  iK)  degrees  in  any  plane. 

M.P.— Measure  Point— the  V.P.  of  a  line 
which  makes  wpuil  angles  with  a  receding  line 
and  with  P.P.  in  j)lan. 

ILL.— Horizon  Line— 'the  eye  level  in  the  pic- 
ture diagram,  or  section  diagram,  or  on  eleva- 
tions. 

Other  H.L.'s  or  Vanishing  Trace  of  Planes 
—  used  loosely  to  denote  any  line  toward  whicli 
parallel  planes  vanish  in  perspective,  whether 
the  planes  are  horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined. 
The  drawings  show  that  no  confusion  results 
from  this  notation. 

G.L.— Ground  Line— the  horizontal  scale  line 
formed  on  P.P.  by  any  horizontal  plane  which 
cuts  it. 

L.  of  Hts.— line  of  heights  or  vertical  scale 

"^"  A       perspective 

drawing  can  be 
made  without  the 
use    of    V.P.'s    or 


M.P. 


but      the 


time  saved  by  their 
use  is  worth  sav- 
ing if  there  are 
several  parallels 
to  be  drawn. 

Any  V.P.  (whe- 
ther a  V.P.,  D.P., 
D.V.P.,  or  a  M.P.) 
is  found  on  P.P.  by 
drawing  through 
S.P.  in  plan  a  van- 
ishing line  parallel 
to  the  given  line 
whose  V.P.  is  re- 
quired. 

The  V.P.  is  then 
transferred  to  the 
horizon  in  the  pic- 
ture and  used  for 
all  lines  parallel  to 
the  given  line. 
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2  the  G.L.  is  distance  "a"  below  H.L. 
is  the  lieiftht  of  tlie  fifj^ure  below  the  eye. 


tScale  of 

r^■-^  >  r 5TJ — 


Pi^re  4  Figure  5  Figure  6 

Measure  Points.  The  theory  of  the  M.P.'s 
is  simple.  In  Figs.  1  and  2  receding  lines  van- 
isli  to  their  proper  V.P.'s.  To  divide  or  mark 
off  in  perspective  these  lines  into  definite  divi- 
sions or  lengths,  the  principle  of  the  isosceles 
triangle  is  used.  Lines  drawn  parallel  to  the 
base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  cut  its  etjual  sides 
in  the  same  measures  or  divisions.  The  reced- 
ing lines  are  drawn  in  perspective,  and  the  re- 
quired divisions  are  laid  off  on  the  other  sides 
in  the  P.P.  (on  a  G.L.)  and  taken  to 
the  V.P.'s  of  the  bases  of  the  isos- 
celes triangles.  In  Fig.  1  the  base 
makes  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with 
P.P.,  and  its  V.P.  is  D.P.,  which  is 
thus  the  M.P.  for  perpendiculars  to 
P.P.  In  Fig.  2  the  V.P.'s  of  the 
bases  of  the  two  isosceles  triangles 
formed  by  them  and  the  receding 
lines  and  the  sides  in  P.P.  are  the 
M.P.'s  of  the  receding  lines.  The 
short  way  of  finding  any  M.P.  of  a 
line  is  to  lay  off  the  distance  from 
its  V.P.  to  S.P.  on  H.L.  This 
obviates  the  use  of  the  plan  in  fixing 
M.P.  on  H.L.  Fig.  2  also  shows  two 
ways  for  finding  the  D.V.P.  (1)  By 
drawing  a  vertical  through  the  cen- 
tre of  ILL.,  between  the  two  V.P.'s, 
and  connecting  the  upper  end  (on 
the  circle)  with  S.P.  Where  this 
line  cuts  H.L.  is  the  D.V.P.  (2)  By 
bisecting  the  i)0  degree  angle  form- 
ed at  S.P.  by  the  two  vanishing 
parallels.  Where  the  bisector  cuts 
H.L.  is  the  D.V.P. 

Heights  in  Perspective.  The 
level  ground  on  which  an  object 
stands  is  a  horizontal  plane.  Where 
it  cuts  P.P.  is  the  ground  line,  a  true 
scale  line  from  which  heights  can  be 
measured  vertically.  There  is  pro- 
perly only  one  G.L.,  but  custom  calls 
all  horizontal  lines  formed  by  hpri- 
zontal  planes  cutting  P.P.,  G.L.  's,  so 


^^ 


Method  of 


that  by  extending  the  horizontal  plane  contain- 
ing any  point  or  line  till  it  cuts  P.P.,  the  scale 
lieigh't  is  determined  in  the  picture.  In  Figs. 
1  and 
which 

What  we  term  })ath  lines  are  lines  which  recede 
in  perspective  to  a  V.P.  To  find  the  height  of  a 
ipath  line,  it  is  extended  to  cut  P.P.  at  its  true 
scale  vertical  distance  from  H.L. 

If  a  vertical  plane  or  wall  of  heights  is  drawn 
through  any  ])ath  line,  it  will  cut  P.P.  in  a  verti- 
cal line  called  a  line  of  heights,  and  any  height 
in  that  plane  can  be  scaled  on  this  line,  and  car- 
ried back  to  V.P.  by  horizontal  parallels  to  find 
•the  persi)ective  heights  of  points  in  that  plane. 
(See  Fig.  3.)  It  is  convenient  to  use  a  L.  of  Hts. 
in  the  left  margin  of  the  })icture,  out  of  tlie  way 
of  other  lines,  to  avoid  confusion.  Any  "casual" 
V.P.  may  be  taken  on  H.L.  for  carrying  back 
into  i)erspective  horizontal  jmrallels  of  height, 
laid  off  on  this  scale  line  of  heights;  and  G.L.'s 
carried  horizontally  until  they  cut  this  wall  of 
heights  can  be  measured  at  that  perspective  dis- 
tance on  a  vertical  scale  line  of  heights  there, 
or  can  be  taken  forward  along  the  path  wall  to 
the  larger  scale  L.  of  Hts.  in  the  P.P. 

This  matter  of  finding  heights  is  often  puz- 
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zliiig  to  draftsmen,  but  is  so  simple  if  ouce  im- 
derstood  that  space  will  be  given  to  a  full  ex- 
planation of  finding  lines  of  heights  for  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  P.P.  in  relation  to  the  object 
in  plan. 

In  Figs.  4,  5  and  6  a  double  fold  screen  is 
shown  in  angular  perspective.  The  P.P.  is  taken 
in  Fig.  4  on  the  corner  of  the  screen;  in  Fig.  5 
P.P.  is  taken  forward  of  tlie  screen ;  in  Fig.  6 
P.P.  is  taken  back  of  it.  If  P.P.  touches  a  re- 
ceding line  of  the  plan,  a  line  of  heights  can  be 
erected  at  this  point.  In  Fig.  4  this  corner  lies 
in  both  of  the  receding  lines  representing  the 
two  planes  of  the  screen,  and  it  also 
lies  in  the  P.P.  Therefore  a  1..  of  Hts. 
at  this  point  serves  for  finding  the 
heights  of  horizontal  lines  in  both 
planes,  which  are  thus  walls  of  heights. 

If  the  P.P.  cut  the  screen  back  of  the 
corner,  two  lines  of  height  could  be 
erected,  one  at  each  point  where  it  cuts 
the  two  receding  lines.  In  Fig.  5  P.P. 
is  wholly  in  front  of  the  screen,  so  that 
it  does  not  touch  or  cut  either  receding 
line  unless  they  are  extended  purposely. 
They  are  so  extended  in  order  to  estab- 
lish points  on  P.P.  for  erecting  L.'s  of 
Hts.  Still  being  i)ath  lines,  receding  to 
V.P.'s,  heights  of  points  in  either  plane 
can  be  scaled  on  each  line  of  heights  and 
carried  back  to  their  perspective  posi- 
tions as  determined  by  direct  projection 
in  plan,  or  by  using  measure  points  and 
(r.L.'s  for  measuring  their  horizontal 
distances  from  P.P.  along  the  receding 
l>ath  lines  which  contain  the  points.  Fig. 


(i  differs  from  Fig. 
5  oidy  in  that  the 
receding  path  lines 
are  extended  back- 
ward to  cut  P.P.  in- 
stead of  forward, 
in  order  to  estab- 
lish L.'s  .)f  Ilts. 
From  these,  at  true 
scale,  the  iieights 
are  carried  for- 
ward from  the  pi-o- 
l)er  V.P.  along  the 
proi>er  i)ath  line  to 
the  })ro[)er  perspec- 
tive positions  of 
the  points,  by  the 
same  methods  as  in 
tlie  other  eases. 

Working  Meth- 
ods. There  are 
several  methods  of 
inaking  a  perspec- 
tive drawing.  The 
two  most  connnon- 
ly  used  are  the  "revolved  plan"  and  that  of  the 
"measure  points"  for  finding  the  persi)ective 
location  of  points;  liotli  methods  employ  the 
(i.L.'s  and  tlie  lines  of  height. 

Parallel  perspective  differs  from  angular  per- 
si)ective  only  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  the  main 
lines  are  i)arallel  with  P.P.,  and  in  the  lattei-  the 
main  lines  make  angles  with  it.  The  principles 
of  both  are  identical. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  building  solved  by  direct  pro- 
jection in  plan,  and  Fig.  8  shows  the  same  build- 
ing solved  with  M.P.'s,  with  auxiliary  perspec- 
tive ])lans  for  each  separate  storey. 
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The  Perspective  Plan.  The  use  of  a  perspec- 
tive plan  when  the  solution  is  by  M.P.'s  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  finding-  the  position  of  points 
in  planes  near  the  horizon.  Tliis  is  because  the 
lines  (measure  lines  and  receding  lines  in  per- 
spective) which  determine  the  positions  of  the 
points  become  so  flat  that  their  intersection  is 
apt  to  be  indefinite.  By  taking  a  G.L.  far  from 
the  ILL.  their  intersecting  angle  becomes  acute, 
thus  making  the  point  of  intersection  definite. 
Another  purpose  of  taking  a  G.L.  far  above  or 
below  the  ILL.  is  to  keep  the  auxiliary  plan 
away  from  the  main  picture,  thus  avoiding  the 
confusion  of  crowded  lines. 

The  height  of  the  plane  on  which  the  perspec- 
tive plan  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  locat- 
ing position  of  ])oints  does  not  affect  their 
actual  height  positions,  which  are  'found  on 
lines  of  height  erected  on  path  lines  cutting  P.P. 
as  described  above. 

The  ixse  of  M.P.'s  and  the  perspective  plan 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  plan 
diagram,  and  enables  the  whole 
process  to  be  kept  within  a 
small  compass  in  the  picture 
diagram.  Tt  also  serves  as  a 
record  of  tlie  work  at  all  stages, 
so  that  a  drawing  partially 
comjjleted  can  be  left  and  fin- 
ished later  by  another  drafts- 
man, while  the  use  of  the  re- 
volvetl  plan  gives  no  such 
record  of  positions  of  points 
which  have  been  ticked  off 
from  the  plan.  This  method 
also  enables  corrections  and 
changes  to  be  made,  and  parts 
of  the  design  'to  be  studied  in 
perspective  and  put  back  into  Pirturr  on  pp 
plan  and  elevation  without  con- 
fusing  the  drawing. 

Distortions.  Probably  the 
most  common  fault  made  in  drawing  perspec- 
tives is  in  choosing  an  unfortunate  position  for 
S.P.  A  good  rule  is  to  place  it  in  front  of  P.P., 
so  that  the  width  of  the  picture  limits  is  in- 
cluded within  the  nonnal  visual  angle. 

If  the  S.P.  is  too  close  to  the  object,  the  ex- 
treme high  and  low  vanishing  lines  will  make 
disagreeably  sharp  angles  with  ILL.  If  it  is 
taken  too  far  away,  the  vanishing  lines  will  be- 
come more  and  more  flat,  or  parallel  with  the 
horizon  line  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from 
the  object.  This  effect  is  one  that  is  seen  in  a 
photograph  taken  with  a  telescopic  lens.  It  is 
restful,  but  is  not  often  natural,  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  perspective  drawing  a  distant  S.P. 
means  that  at  least  one  of  the  V.P.'s  will  be  so 
far  away  on  the  II.L.  as  to  become  impractic- 
able. Certain  devices  are  used  when  these  inac- 
cessible V.P.'s  occur,  which  will  be  described  in 
the  second  paper  of  the  series. 


In  selecting  a  viewpoint  so  as  to  bring  into 
view  the  best  features  of  the  subject,  the  easiest 
method  is  to  draw  the  P.P.  in  plan,  and  to  place 
the  plan  of  the  object  with  a  corner  on  P.P.  At 
a  point  approximately  opposite  the  centre  of  in- 
terest, locate  S.P.  at  such  a  distance  in  front  of 
P.P.  that  the  visual  angle  determining  the  limits 
of  the  picture,  foiTiied  by  enclosing  lines  from 
the  outer  points  of  the  plan  to  the  S.P.,  will 
make  an  angle  of  less  than  60,  and  preferably 
little  more  than  30  degrees. 

It  is  better  to  revolve  the  plan  so  that  one  side 
makes  a  greater  angle  with  P.P.  than  the  ad- 
jacent one,  both  because  one  side  of  the  object 
usually  has  more  of  interest  to  be  shown,  and 
because  vanishing  lines  to  two  equidistant  V.P.  's 
are  stiff  and  monotonous.  In  other  words,  it 
is  better  practice  to  place  the  plan  so  as  to  make 
unequal  angles  with  P.P.  rather  than  to  place  it 
so  as  to  make  two  angles  of  45  degrees  and  move 
the  centre  of  interest  to  one  side  of  the  centre 
line  of  vision  in  order  to  make 
the  V.P.'s  imsymmetrical.  The 
reason  is  that  if  the  centre  line 
of  vision  is  made  to  fall  outside 
of  the  visual  angle,  the  result- 
ing perspective  is  distorted  and 
unnatural.  Fig  9  shows  this, 
in  the  case  of  parallel  perspec- 
tive in  "1,"  while  "2"  shows 
the  same  building  from  the 
same  S.P.,  but  with  the  plan 
turned  so  as  to  make  the  C.L. 
of  vision  fall  within  the  angle 
of  vision. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  distorted 
effect  of  the  S.P.  taken  too 
close,  at  S.P.  2,  and  the  effects 
of  taking  the  P.P.  at  different 
distances  but  parallel  to  one 
anothei'.  The  result  is  sinqjly 
a  change  in  size  of  the  resulting 
picture,  the  diminution  being  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  nearness  of  P.P.  to  the  S.P.— "The 
Architectural  Forum." 


The  Anarchy  in  Architectural  Design 

A  correspondent  to  the  "Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects"  com- 
menting on  a  recent  address  by  Professor 
Lethaby,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  difficulty 
in  "getting  around  the  corner  of  conflicting 
styles,"  writes,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  architecture,  during 
the  past  ten  thousand  years  or  more,  has  there 
appeared  such  a  hybrid  jumble  of  design,  such 
a  blind  groping  after  right  method,  as  has  been 
seen  in  England  during  the  last  hundred  years 
or  so. 

"Up  to  that  time  art  was  all  of  a  piece— or 
at  any  rate  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
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proaciit  imrposc  so  to  consider  it.  Siiico  thon. 
iiowovtT,  arc'liitc'cts  liavc  not  been  able  to  lian- 
illc,  Miucii  ic88  weave  into  an  onliM-ly  systcMn  of 
tlioiijilit,  tii(>  pictlioia  of  cM)nflictinf?  iclcnis  and 
tondtMicit's  wiiicli  liavo  arisen.  Tliis  somewhat 
startlinji:  fact  ai)i)ears  to  be  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  aichitects  not  as  a  eatastrophe,  but 
as  i)art  of  tlie  inevitable  scheme  of  things,  about 
which  we  must  not  make  much  {wtlier,  or  we 
sihould  be  re^Hrded  as  cranks,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  i)ockets. 

"This  attitude  is  not  merely  thoughtless  and 
mistaken,  it  is  more  serious,  as  Professor  Leth- 
aby  said,  'It  is  a  question  of  survival';  for,  al- 
though lie  used  these  words  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  'advertising  plague,'  I 
suggest  he  would  (juite  as  heartily  apply  them 
to  tiie  'internal  anarchy  of  style  from  which 
we  sutTer. ' 

"Investigations  into  the  fundamental  causes 
leading  to  the  present  social  condition  of  the 
country  have  already  been  made,  and  are  being 
made,  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  etc. 
This  is  to  be'  expected,  as  the  economic  cause 
l)recedes  {esthetic  reaction;  but  the  time  has 
surely  arrived  when  we  should  strive  to  obtain 
a  more  precise  mental  articulation  than  we  have 
hitherto  had  as  to  the  fundamental  causes 
which  have  led  to  our  present  aesthetic  condi- 
tion, seeing  that  these  causes  present  them- 
selves as  a  fairly  complete  chain  dating  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  culminating  with  the 
Gothic  revival,  the  history  of  which  shows  how 
unable  the  architects  of  the  last  century  were 
to  grasp  the  metaphysical  truth  that  'you  can- 
not put  your  foot  into  the  same  steam  twice. ' 

"By  conferences,  discussion,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  thinking  we  ought  to  be  able  in 
course  of  time  to  evolve  a  body  of  doctrine  very 
much  sounder  in  its  ultimate  basis  than  the 
present  muddlement— doctrines  not  to  be  codi- 
fied into  hard  formulae,  but  held  as  spiritual 
convictions  governing  decent  architectural  be- 
havior. Not  till  then  sliaW  we  be  in  a  position 
to  hand  on  to  pupils  and  students  of  architec- 
ture even  an  elementary  theory  of  aesthetics 
based  upon  some  sort  of  reasonable  founda- 
tion ;  or  shall  we  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
harmful  incubus  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
speak  with  a  voice  sufficiently  united  and  con- 
vincing to  influence  the  world  of  men  and 
things." 


English  Banker  Advocates  Metric  System 

An  earnest  plea  for  the  adoption  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  and  the  decimal  monetary  system  was 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank  (Ltd.) 
by  Sir  Edward  H.  Holden,  Bart.,  chairman  of 
that  institution.  He  stated  that  by  clinging  to 
the   old   systems   the   country  was   placing   a 


hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  foreign 
trade,  lie  said  in  the  course  of  his  annual  ad- 
dress : 

"I  should  like  here  to  bring  before  you  what  1 
consider  to  he  a  most  important  (juestion,  and 
that  is  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  the  metric 
.system  of  weights  and  measui-es,  together  witli 
a  decimal  monetary  system.  Both  these  systems 
are  at  the  present  time  in  use  in  most  countries, 
and  tliere  is  no  doubt  tliat  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade 
is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  i)resent  our  catalogues 
in  foreign  countries  so  advantageously  as  other 
countries.  For  exami>le,  Germany,  before  the 
war,  had  overrun  Italy  with  her  travelers. 
These  travelers  presented  their  catalogues  to 
the  Italian  buyers  in  the  Italian  language,  and 
they  quoted  their  weights,  measures,  and  prices 
in  the  metric  and  decinuU  systems,  which  sys- 
tems tlie  Italians  tliemselves  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  English  travelers  present  their  catalogues 
in  English,  with  the  measurements  in  yards,  feet 
and  inches,  tons,  hundredweiglits  and  pounds, 
and  the  prices  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
Italian  buyers  do  not  understand  the  English 
system  as  they  understand  the  metric  and  deci- 
mal systems. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  are  seeking  (as 
we  are)  to  extend  our  trade  to  those  countries 
where  German  influence  has  hitherto  predom- 
inated we  must  at  once  begin  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tems which  are  most  easily  comprehended  by 
purchasers.  The  metric  and  decimal  systems 
have  been  adopted  by  all  European  countries  ex- 
cept Russia,  and  in  that  country  these  systems 
were  before  the  war  fast  coming  to  the  front. 
These  systems  are  also  used  in  South  America 
and  in  Japan.  In  fact,  there  are  few  countries 
which  do  not  use  them  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  therefore  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  if 
we  have  to  conduct  our  trade  using  English 
weights  and  measures,  and  currency,  while 
other  countries  can  trade  with  each  other  under 
the  metric  and  decimal  systems,  we  shall  ob- 
viously be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
in  my  opinion  this  question  ought  to  be  taken 
up  and  pushed  forward  without  any  delay.'* 


The  Ramparts  of  St.  Mark's 

The  great  C'liurch  of  San  Marco  is  now 
rapidly  disappearing  from  sight  behind  ram- 
parts of  protection.  On  sunless  days  the  chui-ch 
is  almost  pitdi-dark,  and  it  is  only  gradually 
that  the  eye  begins  to  distinguish  the  huge  i)iles 
of  sandbags  that  smother  altar,  ambo,  pulpit 
and  font,  the  swaddled  figures  on  the  chancel 
screen,  the  mufHed  columns  that  seem  dwarfed 
and  shrunken  and  misshapen,  and  vaguely  recall 
the  proportions  of  some  early  Egyptian  temple. 
The  problem  of  preserving  the  mosaics  in  case 
of  an  internal  explosion  presents  great  difficul- 
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ties,  and  is  capable  of  nieroly  tentative  solution. 
So  far  two  steps  liave  been  taken :  It  is  pro- 
posed to  spread  a  sheet  of  thick  clotli  all  over 
the  mosaics  at  a  distance  of  aboiat  five  or  six 
inches  from  their  surface,  thus  forming'  a 
cusliion  of  air  wliicli,  it  is  hoped,  will  modify 
tlie  violence  of  an  explosion  and  the  dangerous 
efifects  of  the  displacement  of  air.  Further,  all 
the  glass  windows  of  the  cupolas  have  been  re- 
moved, and,  during  an  attack,  windows  and 
doors  are  left  open  to  diminish  the  shock  of  con- 
cussion. But,  in  order  to  prevent  rain  from 
enter-ing  the  building,  the  place  of  the  glass 
windows  has  been  taken  by  screens  of  coarse, 
bro-miish  sailcloth,  stretched  on  iron  frames 
with  hinges  which  readily  fall  outwards. 

The  effect  on  the  interior  is  most  surprising. 
The  light  coming  through  these  screens,  espe- 
cially on  a  sunny  day,  is  of  a  soft,  diffused  yel- 
low, a  little  brighter,  perhaps,  than  the  light 
transmitted  through  tlie  alabaster  windows  of 
such  a  church  as  S.  Antimo  in  Tuscany.  This 
warm,  glowing  light  exactly  hits  the  key  of  the 
mosaics,  which  catch  it,  reflect  it,  are  illumin- 
ated by  it,  till  they  reveal  all  the  richness  of 
their  Oriental  si)lendor.  The  elongated,  Byzan- 
tine figures  of  the  central  dome,  the  ultra-mar- 
ine saints  of  the  southern,  every  design  and 
legend  on  the  blazing  background,  speak  out  and 
are  intelligible ;  each  cupola  glitters  like  an  in- 
verted saucer  full  of  molten  gold,  flooded  and 
shimmering  with  radiant  light.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  mosaics  of  San  Marco ;  never  have 
they  been  seen  like  this  before.  But  we  may 
hc^e  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  and  if  Saint 
Mark's  survives,  the  secret  of  lighting  the 
cupolas,  thus  accidentally  discovered,  nuiy  he 
adopted  permanently,  and  so  confirm  the  old 
Italian  saw  that  "non  tutti  i  mali  vengono  per 

nuocere." 

— ■  ♦  ■ — 

The  Church  at  Brou 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  we  were  in  Bourg, 
yet,  beyond  the  church  of  Brou  and  a  garage,  I 
remember  nothing  of  the  place.  The  garage 
was  like  other  garages;  but  tlie  church  of  Brou 
is  like  no  other  church  in  the  world.  In  the  first 
place,  instead  of  dragging  through  centuries  of 
building,  and  never  (piite  reaching  completion, 
it  was  begun  and  finished  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years — from  1511  to  153(5— and  it  was  su- 
pervised and  paid  for  by  a  single  person,  IMar- 
garet  of  Austria,  who  built  it  in  fuifiluient  of  a 
vow  made  by  her  mother-in-law,  Margaret  of 
Bourbon.  Tiie  last  Margaret  died  before  she 
could  undertake  her  ])ro,je!'t,  and  her  son,  Phili- 
bert  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  called  "The  Hand- 
some," followed  before  he  could  carry  out  her 
wishes.  So  his  duchess,  the  other  Margaret, 
undertook  the  work,  and  here  on  this  plain,  be- 
tween the  Juras  and  the  Saone,  she  wrought  a 


nuirvel  in  exciuisite  church  building  which  still 
remains  a  nuirvel  almost  untouched  by  any 
blight  after  four  Inindred  turbulent  years.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  wrote  a  ])()em  on  the  church  of 
r?ron,  which  may  convey  the  wonder  of  its  beau- 
ty. I  shall  read  it  some  day,  ami  if  it  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  church,  I  shall  commit  it  to  memory, 
aiul  on  days  when  things  seem  rather  ugly  and 
harsh  and  rasping,  I  will  find  some  quiet  comer 
and  shut  my  eyes  and  say  the  lines  and  picture  a 
sunlit  May  afternoon  and  the  church  of  Brou. 
Then  perhaps  I  shall  not  remember  any  more 
the  little  mean  things  of  the  moment,  but  only 
the  architectural  shrine  which  one  woman 
reared  in  honor  of  another. 

It  is  not  a  great  cathedral,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  little  church.  Its  lofty  nave  is  bare  of 
furnishings,  which  perhaps  lends  to  its  impres- 
sion of  bigness.  But  then  you  pass  through  the 
carved  doors  of  a  magnificent  "jube"  or  screen, 
and  the  bareness  disappears.  The  oaken  choir- 
seats  are  carved  with  the  richness  of  embroid- 
ery, and  'beyond  them  are  the  tombs — those  of 
the  two  Margarets  and  of  Philibert,  husband 
and  son.  I  suppose  there  are  no  more  elaborate- 
ly wrought  tombs  in  the  world  than  these.  Per- 
haps their  very  richness  detracts  from  their  ar- 
tistic value,  but  I  would  rather  have  them  so,  for 
it  shows  somehow  the  thoroughness  and  sincer- 
ity of  Margaret's  intent — her  determination  to 
fulfil  to  the  final  letter  every  imagined  possibil- 
ity in  that  other's  vow.  The  mother's  tomb  is 
a  sort  of  bower— a  marble  alcove  of  great  splen- 
dor within  and  without.  Philibert's  tomb,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  between  the 
other  two,  is  a  hier  supported  by  female  figures 
and  fluted  columns,  and  interwoven  decorations, 
exquisitely  chiselled.  Six  cherubs  and  a  crouch- 
ing lion  guard  the  royal  figure  above,  and  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  its  richness,  is  of  great  dig- 
nity. The  tomb  of  the  Duchess  Margaret  her- 
self is  a  lofty  cano])y  of  marble  incrustations, 
the  gorgeousness  of  which  no  words  can  tell.  It 
is  the  superlative  of  Gothic  decoration  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Gothic  extravagance  was  supreme.— 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Conservation  Report  on  Pine  Rust 

Through  the  invasion  of  the  "white  pine 
blister  rust,"  a  virulent  fungus  disease  import- 
ed fi'om  (Jermany  about  seven  years  ago,  (Can- 
ada is  seriously  threatened  with  the  extermina- 
tion of  her  white  pine  resources,  probably  the 
most  valuable  forest  asset  of  Eastern  Canada. 
This  disease  has  destroyed  the  white  pine  in 
Europe,  has  made  serious  ravages  in  the 
pineries  in  the  north-eastern  states,  and  is 
spreading  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Centres  of 
invasion  are  scattered  from  Maine  to  Minnesota 
in  the  United  States,  and  from  South-western 
Ontario  to  Southern  Quebec  in  Canada,  the  Nia- 
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gara  peninsula  being  the  most  seriously  infected 
district  in  the  Dominion. 

For  its  full  development  and  for  transmission 
to  the  pine,  the  disease  is  dependent  on  tlie  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes.  The  fact  tiiat  it 
cannot  spread  directly  from  one  pine  to  another 
offers  a  means  of  control,  and  no  effort  sliould 
be  spared  to  combat  the  rust  by  exterminating 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in  infected 
or  exposed  districts,  or  at  least  by  prohibiting 
the  shipment  from  these  regions  of  all  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  and  fruit,  and  by  placing 
an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  such  stock. 
Unfortunately,  the  wild  gooseberry  is  equally 
dangerous  as  an  intermediary  in  spreading  the 
disease. 

Any  loss  entailed  by  even  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  currant  family  is  insignificant 
compared  to  tlie  value  of  the  white  pine  in  Can- 
ada. In  1914  the  white  pine  production  of  East- 
ern Canada,  including  logs  and  sawTi  lumber, 
totalled  $ir),l()0,000.  The  cutting  and  manufac- 
ture of  this  timber  furnishes  employment  to 
thousands  of  men,  and  supplies  hundreds  of  in- 
dustries with  raw  material  for  wliich  no  satisfac- 
torj^  substitute  can  be  secured.  The  wliite  pine  is 
one  of  the  most  important  taxpayers  in  Canada, 
and  contributes  no  less  than  i^^l  ,250,000  to  the 
total  revenue  of  about  $4,000,000  which  the  four 
Eastern  Provinces  derive  annually  from  their 
forests.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident 
that  drastic  measures  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  eradicate  the  disease  which  threatens  this  re- 
oAurce.  .  ^ . 


Iron  Industry  in  1916 

The  Dominion  I)e])artment  of  Mines  has  re- 
ceived from  the  producers  a  record  of  the  pro- 


duction of  pig  iron  and  of  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year 
which,  together  with  estimates  for  December, 
show  a  ])rnl)able  profluction  of  pig  iron  in  Can- 
ada during  the  twelve  montiis  ending  December 
31,  191(5,  of  1,171,727  short  tons  (1,046,185  gross 
tons),  and  a  probable  j)roduction  of  steel  ingots 
and  direct  steel  castings  of  1,454,124  short  tons 
(1,298,325  gross  tons),  of  which  1,423,485  short 
tons  were  steel  ingots  and  30,639  short  tons 
were  direct  castings. 

The  production  of  [)ig  iron  in  1915  was  913,- 
775  short  tons,  and  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
1,020,896  short  tons,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron  in  1916  of  about  28  per 
cent.,  and  an  increase  in  i)roduction  of  steel  in- 
gots and  castings  of  over  42  per  cent. 

The  1916  production  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  previous  yeai-,  tlie  second  largest  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  having  been  1,128,967  short  tons 
in  1913,  and  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  1,168,- 
993  short  tons  also  in  1913. 

The  production  in  1916,  during  the  first  six 
months  and  monthly  during  the  last  six  months, 
was  as  follows  in  gross  tons : 

steel  Direct 

Pig:  Iron.  Ingots.  Castings.  Total 

Gross  Gross  Gross  Gross 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Six  months  ending  June 501,872  .';77,999  11,715  589,714 

July    82,154  101.178  2,284  103,462 

August     78,450  108,889  2,299  111,188 

September    91,736  116.828  2,524  119,352 

October     101,436  126,677  2,924  129,601 

November   (partly  estimated)     95,237  119,468  2,745  122,213 

December    (estimate)     95,300  119,930  2,865  122,795 

Six  months  ending  December..  544,313      692,970     15,641       708,611 

12  months  ending  December..  1,046,185    1,270,969    27,356    1,298,325 

Of  the  total  production  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings  in  1916,  about  43,790  sliort  tons  (39,098 
gross  tons)  were  made  in  electric  furnaces.  *In 
1915,  only  61  short  tons  were  reported  as  having 
been  made  in  electric  furnaces. 


PJioto  by  courte^.v  of  While  I'iiie   Bureau. 

A    PLEASING    MODERN    ADAPTATION    OF   THE   COLONIAL  HIPPED   ROOF   FARIVI    HOUSE. 
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Meeting  of  The  Council 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  The  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Canada  will  be  held  at  the 
Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  on  Saturday, 
the  28th  April,  1917,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  for  the 
consideration  of  very  important  matters,  to  de- 
cide where  and  when  the  Tenth  General  Annual . 
Assembly  will  be  held  this  year,  the  creation  of 
the  E.  A.  I.  C.  Medal,  the  celebration  of  the 
Tenth  Anniversary,  etc.  It  is  expected  that 
every  member  of  the  Council  will  be  present. 

J.  P.  Ouellet,  President. 

Alcide  Chausse,  Hon.  Secretary. 


The  Portland  Cement  Industry 

"The  Architect  amd  Contract  Reporter"  of 
London,  in  a  recently  published  article  on  the 
Portland  cement  industry,  states  that  the  three 
largest  cement  producing  countries  and  their 
output  is  as  follows :  Great  Britain,  3,000,000 
tons;  Germany,  5,000,000  tons,  and  the  United 
States,  15,348,000  tons.  Referring  to  the  causes 
for  the  relatively  small  production  in  England, 
the  article  continues : 

"As  in  so  maey  other  branches  of  industry  in 
this  country,  our  manufacturers  of  Portland 
cement  have  been  content  to  do  as  their  fathers 
did— ito  continue  the  use  of  antiquated  machin- 
ery and  antiquated  methods,  while  their  com- 
petitors overseas  were  introducing  and  utilizing 
every  possible  improvement  that  would  tend 
either  to  the  higher  quality  of  the  product  or  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  producing.     Not  only 


were  our  manufacturers  for  the  most  part  con- 
tent to  rub  along  in  the  old  way,  but  even  if  they 
wished  to  adopt  newer  machinery  they  had  to  go 
abroad  for  it. 

"Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago  most  of  the 
machinery  came  from  Germany,  as  no  British 
firm  was  prepared  entirely  to  equip  works  with 
plant  embodying  the  new  designs,  although  there 
were  firms  who  could  suppty  certain  parts.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  no  longer  exists,  and  British-made 
cement-making  machinery  can  now  challenge 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind  manufac- 
tured in  Germany. 

"We  still,  liowever,  remain  markedly  inferior 
to  our  competitors  in  the  United  States;  and 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  design- 
ing of  Portland  cement  machinery  in  this  coun- 
try to  bring  it  to  the  same  standard  of  efficiency 
that  now  prevails  in  the  United  States." 


Business  Activity  After  The  War 

There  is  more  reason  to  anticipate  business 
activity  after  the  war  than  business  depression. 
For  years  the  farmer  will  enjoy  high  prices  for 
his  products.  Shipbuilding  is  being  established 
as  one  of  the  industries  of  the  Dominion.  Aero- 
plane manufacture  promises  to  be  another.  In- 
dustrial demands  for  the  reconstruction  period 
in  Europe  will  provide  work  for  transformed 
munition  factories.  Immigration  will  provide 
labor  as  well  as  increase  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. America  enjoyed  financial  prosperity 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  demand  for  raw  ma- 
terials, for  manufactured  products  and  for 
workmen  should  insure  good  business  and  good 
wages  in  the  Dominion  for  years. 


Oldest  Stone  Structure 

Scatteretl  through  the  world  are  the  remains 
of  stone  structures,  in  various  states  of  preser-  , 
vation,  that  had  their  origin  before  the  dawn 
of  recorded  history.  Even  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
are  ruins  showing  the  proficiency  in  stone 
working  of  the  makers,  of  Whom  we  know  little 
or  nothing.  There  are  cyclopean  walls  in  the 
old  world  that  seem  to  have  been  erected  by  a 
race  of  giants,  the  very  memory  of  whom  has 
disappeared,  save  for  these  monuments.  But 
it  maj^,  we  think,  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a 
single  stone  structure  in  any  part  of  the  world 
that  antedates  the  pyramids  at  Sakkarah, 
Egypt,  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  great  city  of 
Memphis.  The  oldest  and  most  famous  of  the 
eleven  pyramids  standing  on  the  Sakkarah 
plateau  is  that  peculiar  stepped  and  truncated 
pyramid  called  by  Arabs  Mastabatel-Pharaoon. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  its  date  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  it  is  the  oldest  large  structure 
of  cut  stone  that  is  now  standing  in  the  world.* 


Architectural  Digest 

Articles  of  More  Than  Passing  Interest  From  Our  Contemporaries 


FUNDAMENTALS    OF    SPECIFICATION    WRITING. 
By   Kraiicl8   W.   Uritnl. 

Of  nil  the  manifold  fimctlona  of  an  architect  under  modern 
condltlonH  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  one  for  which  his  education 
iiust  lui'parcs  him.  his  teriipfra^iein  least  tits  hini.  the  one  he 
least  enjovs,  and  the  one  In  whiih  he  maKes  the  poorest  show- 
Int?,  is  speclrtcatlon  wrltliiK.  Nature  does  not  seem  to  have  In- 
teiulecl  tnat  an  arUst  should  have  to  do  with  sjch  pnisaU-  work 
as  mastering  the  leg.il  technicalities,  terms  and  processes  Inci- 
dent to  Kood  spedtlcatljn  writinK.  and  the  result  is  the  tree  use 
of  scissors  and  paste  and  little  picjtrcss. 

Kxceptlons  are  where  prospenlty  permits  and  breadth  of  mind 
appreciates  the  emplovnient  of  exiierts  and  specialists  for  this 
work,  men  of  good  Judtfinent  who  have  had  experience  In  the 
tteld.  and  can  see  lioth  sides  of  a  question,  and  preferably  men 
who  do  not  aspire  to  artistic  proficiency. 

The  writer  tlrnilv  believes  that  the  standardization  of  fpecl- 
ficatloiis  should  not  be  attem.pted  beyond  the  matter  of  form  and 
arranKement.  and  that  the  subject  matter  should  be  exi>res8ed 
In  the  writer's  own  phraseoloKy.  properly  influenced  by  consid- 
eiation  of  the  fact  that  their  appearance  in  court  as  evidence  is 
a  very  probable  contliiBency.  and  standard  only  insofar  as  pre- 
cedent has  deiiioiistrated  what  is  specific,  suit-pioof  lan«jage 
and  what  is  not.  .     ,      .   , 

The  discu.«slon  that  follows  is  therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
attempt  to  formulate  a  model  specification  for  copying,  but  is 
merelv  Intended  to  stimulate  a  contemplation  of  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  that   branch  of  the  architect's  work. 

The  Keneral  conditions  onlv  will  bo  discussed  in  this  series, 
structural  condltlmis  being  made  the  subject  of  other  articles 
now   in  course  of  preparation.  .„.,„,„ 

The  first  step  incident  to  the  preparation  of  a  specification  IS 
to  determine  its  form.  Legal  cap  paper,  written  with  a  pen  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper,  and  bound  at  the  top.  was  the  original 
form  To  this  has  succeeded  leg.U  size  pai>er  typewritten  on 
one  side,  with  page  numbering  only  as  a  method  ot  notation. 
I'omparatlvely  few  architects  have  progres-sed  beyond  this  awk- 
ward form.  .       , ,   L  ■    .    1 

When  circum"*ances  permit,  specifications  should  be  printed 
and  bound  in  pamplilet  form  of  convenient  shape  and  size,  6  by 
9  Inches  being  recommended  as  particularly  appj'opriate  by  rea- 
son of  Its  convenient  shelving.  '  ,     ,    j      „ 

Convenience  of  usage  and  filing  .should  never  be  oviorlooked,  as 
it  contributes  very  materially  to  efilclency.  and.  to  this  end.  tlie 
additional  expense  of  printing  is  amplv  Justified  on  'arge  work. 
Specifications  for  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  exceeds,  say,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  oarticularlv  i!n  the  case  of  public 
work,  should  always  be  printed  and  sufficient  copies  issued  to 
co^-er  everv  possible  contingency.  ,     ,         .  „    j 

Tj"pewritten  siieclflcatlons  should  be  on  letter  size  paper  ana 
thus  capable  of  convenient  filing  flat  with  related  correspond- 
ence .Vertical  filing  of  correspondence  has  become  practically 
universal  and  It  is  in  various  ways  inconvenient  to  have  two 
sizes  of  filing  devices  in  one's  office.  Specifications  on  legal  size 
paper  cannot  be  filed  In  standard  correspondence  files,  and  If 
folded  as  documents  and  so  filed,  they  are  in  an  extremely  awk- 
ward shape  for  reference.  ,        .    ,    ,  , 

The  practice  of  binding  certain  standard  printed  general  con- 
ditions in  an  otherwise  typewritten  specification  is  not  good. 
It  tends  to  create  the  impression  of  "ready  made"  when  "made 
to  order"  Is  expected  and  paid  for.  It  docs  not  command  that 
degree  of  attention  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  contractor 
that  obtains  when  the  whole  specification  is  alike  and  made  for 
the  particular  Job  in  hand,  and  specifications  commanding  the 
respect  of  the  contractors  to  whom  they  are  particularly  and 
primarily  addressed  will  tend  to  bring  about  results  meriting 
respect  "in  about  the  same  degree,  seldom  greater.  Of  course 
the  legal  virtue  of  the  instrument  Is  not  affected  by  the  In- 
corporation therein  of  standard  printed  matter,  but  many  a 
lawsuit  would  be  avoided  If  the  contractor  could,  by  any  in- 
ducement, be  made  to  read  every  word  of  the  specification  at 
the  time  of  bidding,  and  this  he  is  more  apt  to  do  If  the  gen- 
eral conditions  appear  to  have  been  written  for  his  especial 
benefit. 

Stereotyped  general  conditions,  no  matter  how  exalted  their 
source,  or  how  exactly  fitted  to  the  circumstances  incident  to 
one  of  the  architect's  previous  commissions,  are  almost  certain 
to  be  misfits  in  some  one  or  more  points,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  architect  employing  them,  this  particularly  if  he  be  inter- 
ested in  the  literary  as  well  as  t>ie  artistic  success  of  his  work. 
Some,  of  course,  are  not.  and  to  such  this  will  not  appeal. 

There  should  be  a  margin  of  at  least  2Vi  inches  provided  at 
the  left  of  each  sheet  for  titles,  paragraph  numbering  and  for 
binding.  Titles  should  be  kept  wholly  without  this  margin  and 
not  placed  so  as  to  lead  to  the  impression  that  they  are  a  part 
of  the  text. 

Binding  at  the  top  Is  a  survival  of  one  of  the  most  awkward 
features  of  the  specifications  of  former  times,  and  is  being 
abandoned  in  favor  of  left-hand  binding  by  all  progressive  archi- 
tects incidental  to  the  adoption  of  letter  size  paper  in  lieu  of 
legal   size  paper. 

Binding  should  be  by  some  such  inethod  as  stapling,  stitching, 
or  pasting,  as  will  render  it  Impossible  to  remove  or  Insert  a 
page  without  such  mutilation  as  will  plainly  advertise  the  fact. 
The  reason  for  this  is  deemed  obvious.  The  specification  docu- 
ment should  be  caicable  of  identification  lieyond  question  by  a 
signature  or  mark  on  any  one  page,  or  on  the  cover.  If  the 
specification  is  so  bound  that  pages  can  be  changed  at  pleasure 
without  detection,  a  positive  identification  would  be  jpractlcally 
impossible.  A  document  incapable  of  jtositive  identification 
under  all  circumstances  is  in  poor  form  for  submission  as  evi-. 
dence  in  court. 

.\  source  of  annoyance,  loss  of  time,  and  frequently  an  en- 
couragement of  the  habit  of  lax  attention  to  specifie<i  require- 
ments is  the  Inefficient  system  of  notation  commonly  employed, 
consisting  of  page  numbers  only,  and  these  often  at  the  bottom 
of   the   page. 

The  specification  should  be  divided  into  consecutively  num- 
bored  paragraphs>from  beginning  to  end.  and  if  this  be  done  and 


the  work  properly  indexe<1  aceordlnKly.  no  need  for  page  num- 
ber  remains. 

I'lacti  paragraph  should  be  carefull.v  r«.*vlewed.  amplifieil  and 
"blue  penciled  "  until  It  will  stand  e<iually  well  alone  or  in  Its 
intended  relation  to  other  paragraphs.  Every  possible  endeavor 
siiould  be  made  to  avoid  tlie  necessity  for  cross  reference  to 
render  any  paragrajih  full.\"  intelligible  or  complete. 

The  |)ractice  of  Muiidividing  the  sptM^ifications  into  chaiiters, 
or  any  subdivisions  whatever  other  than  iKiragraphs.  is  to  no 
good  purpose,  a.nd  particularly  is  11  ipoor  practice  to  head  these 
chapters  or  parts  with  partial  reiietltlons  of  the  gen<?ral  condi- 
tions, or  even  with  reminders  of  or  references  to  the  general 
conditions.  The  general  contractor  needs  and  wants  no  assist- 
ance in  segregating  the  work  of  the  various  crafts,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  do  this  for  him  by  a  inethod  so  distinct  as  by  form- 
ing the  specifications  into  divisions  or  chapters  intended  to  de- 
fine and  confine  the  duties  and  obligations  of  his  several  »ub- 
contractors.  frequently  leads  to  error  or  omission,  and  is  fur- 
thermore not  one  of  the  architect's  functions,  except  possibly 
when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  s|)lit  the  work  up  into  numerous 
separate  contracts  in  the  original  letting,  which  procedure  is  not 
recommended. 

Of  course,  by  this  it  is  not  meant  to  advise  the  total  ignoring 
of  the  cu.stomary  subdivisions  repitisenting  in  a  general  way  the 
division  among  separate  crafts.  The  work  should  be  taken  up 
in  logical  se<iuence  (the  sequence  of  building  operations),  but 
without  committing  the  architect  in  the  matter  of  sub-contract- 
ing by  stating  directly  or  by  inference  Just  who  of  the  various 
craft  sub-contractors  shall  do  this,  that  and  the  other  thing. 

Specifications  for  a  building,  the  contract  for  wliich  is  to  be 
let  under  one  general  contract,  as  all  contracts  should  be  let  if 
possible,  should  not  state  that  centres  are  to  be  made  by  the 
carpenter  contractijr.  that  bearing  plates  are  to  be  set  by  the 
bri6k  mason,  etc..  for  such  segregation  of  functions  is  no  projier 
concern  of  the  architect.  That  electricians  and  the  various 
piping  craftsmen  should  not  be  permitted  to  cut  structural 
memliers  is.  however,  another  matter,  and  must  be  provided 
against. 

Titles  should  be  provided  for  as  many  paragraiihs  as  possible, 
and  these  kept  wholly  out-side  the  margin  of  the  text,  and  In 
no  instaince  made  to  read  with  and  form  a  part  of  the  text  of 
the   specifications. 

An  index  b.v  paragrai>hs  should  always  be  provided.  This 
should  be  carefully  cross-indexed,  so  that  by  whatever  name  a 
.subject  is  thought  of.  it  can  be  found  in  the  index.  A  mere 
table  of  contents  is  by  no  means  an  index.  If  lack  of  time  or 
other  circumstajnces  prevents  an  alphabetical  index  properly 
cross-indexed,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  so  than  to  Introduce  a 
mere    table    of    contents. 

Brevity  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  specification  writer. 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  perfect  clarit.v.  The  specifications 
must  be  complete,  and  the  character  of  the  drawings  will  largely 
determine  how  much  must  be  said  to  make  them  so,  for  the  in- 
formation to  be  given  is  an  absolute  quantity.  I-eave  nothing 
to  be  determined  by  the  flexible  and  wholly  unreliable  rule  of 
"customary   jiractice." 

That  mere  appearance  of  brevity  which  is  secured  by  trans- 
ferring essential  provisions  from  the  general  conditions  of  the 
specifications  to  other  instruments  is  not  thought  by  the  writer 
to  be  good  practice,  the  Stajndard  Documents  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects   to   the  contrary   notwithstanding. 

Kvery  contractual  relation  should  be  shown  on  the  drawings. 
,  or  expresse<l  in  the  specifications,  and  when  once  stated,  either 
graphicaJly  or  in  Avritlng.  should,  umder  no  circumstances,  be 
repeated  or  furtlier  explained,  qualified,  or  discussed  in  the 
specifications  or  in  any  other  instrument  of  the  contract.  There 
should  be  no  such  thing  necessary  as  a  separate  pajier  called 
"Instructions  to  Bidders."  and  the  "Bid  Blank"  should  never 
be  made  the  vehicle  for  specification  matter  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. 

More  than  sufficient  matter  to  secure  beyond  question  a 
quibble-proof  contract  and  the  desired  quality  and  quantity 
of  material  and  labor  is  not  only  redundant  and  a  debasement 
of  the  Knglish  language,  but  is  almost  sure  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  efflciency  of  the   instrument. 

All  agreed  that  the  ideal  specification  is  one  that  is  "boiled 
down"  to  the  fewest  words  pos.sibIe  without  the  omission  of  any 
essential  bit  of  information.  The  boiling-down  i>rocess,  how- 
ever, consumes  time,  and  specifications  are  frequently  per- 
mitted to  pass  out  of  the  architect's  office  more  verbose  and 
recondite  than  even  their  authors  approve  for  mere  lack  of  time 
to  re-wrlte  that  which  should  have  been  treated  as  a  rough 
draft  oniy.  The  architect  who  resists  the  jiressure  applied  by 
the  owner  at  this  critical  ))oint  and  insists  upon  sufficient  time 
to  produce  a  finished  specification,  will  build  up  better  prestige 
for  his  office,  and  may  cultivate  a  better  impression  in  the  mind 
of  the  owner  as  to  the  reas*:)nableness  of  professional  charges. 

Superfluous  matter  in  the  specifications  tends  to  conflicting, 
and  sometimes  to  impossible  requirements.  For  instance,  the 
requirement  that  "all  cement  shall  be  of  uniform  bluish-gray 
color,"  followed  by  a  complete  schedule  of  the  chemical  i)ro- 
perties  that  tlie  same  cement  shall  possess  is  superfluous  and 
meaningless,  yet  might  cause  considerable  annoyance  and  fric- 
tion during  the  field  education  of  some  inspector,  yet  just  such 
redundancies  are  common  in  otherwise  good  work. 

The  drawings  should  express  everything  capable  of  graphical 
representation,  and  the  specifications  should  not  repeat  what  is 
clearly  shown  on  the  drawings.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
schedules  of  quantities  and  dimensions  should  never  be  written 
into    sjiecifications. 

Kllminate  all  lists  of  materials  from  specifications.  Drawings 
so  incomplete  that  quantities  and  dimensions  cannot  be  taken 
from  them  by  the  contractor  are  not  ready  for  the  specification 
writer,  and  are  most  certainly  not  ready  for  submi.ssion  to 
bidders.  The  builder  alone  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
correctness  of  the  quantities  u|K>n  which  he  bases  his  proposal  to 
erect  the  building,  and  most  builders  will  consider  it  safer  to 
recompute  quantities  before  investing  their  money  at  the  risk 
of  the  architect's  accuracy  in  a  line  wholly  outside  his  pro- 
fession. 
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Those  architects  who  have  entered  the  profession  as  gradu- 
ates from  some  one  of  tlie  several  building  crafts  are  the  ones 
most  liable  to  indulge  in  a  display  of  what  they  are  proud  to 
advertise  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  oif  building  by 
specifying  the  exact  numljer  of  I-beams  of  each  dimension  and 
their  length,  and  other  similar  data  distinctly  within  the  build- 
er's province,  and  not  theirs. 

If  exact  lists  of  quantities  are  out  of  place  in  an  architect's 
specifications,  approximate  lists  are  still  more  so,  and  no  at- 
tempt whatever  should  be  made  by  the  architect  to  compute 
quantities  for  builders.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  only  those 
where  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  information  on  the 
drawing  as  to  the  number  of  coats  of  paint,  size  and  number 
of  hinges,   etc. 

A  method  of  procedure  recommended  as  tending  to  the  mini- 
mum of  verbiage  consistent  with  clearness  of  expression  is  to 
write  the  first  draft  with  perfect  freedom,  then  "blue  pencil" 
and  eliminate  as  you  would  a  telegram,  giving  the  benefit  of 
doubt  to  the  retention  of  words  and  phrases  in  every  instance. 

I'^very  item  essential  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  will 
be  required  of  the  contractor  should  be  included.  This  rule 
should  be  observed  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  whatever  re- 
mains for  the  formai  contract,  except  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract and  the  dates  of  execution  anfl  comijletion.  When  a 
specification  is  thus  complete  no  need  whatever  exists  for  a 
formal  se|>arate  contract  instrument,  and  the  transaction  may 
be  completed  by  mere  exchange  of  a  proposal  in  unequivocal 
language,  properly  dated  and  signed,  and  an  acceptance  sim- 
ilarly conditioned.  In  fact,  such  is  the  ideal  form  of  building 
contract,  the  usual  formal  contract  being  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  instrument  made  use  of  for  picking  up  items  overlooked 
or  neglected  in  the  specifications.  • 

The  language  employed  in  writing  specifications  should  al- 
ways be  true  to  the  title,  i.e..  specific,  stating  what  must  or 
shall  be  done,  and  never  what  ma.v  or  should  be  done.  The 
specification  writer  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  writing  law, 
and  he  must  not  depart  from  the  mandatory  forms  of  expi'es- 
sion.  Although  this  would  seem  to  be  self-evident,  it  ds  a  fact 
that  specifications  from  the  best  of  offices  are  often  deficient  in 
this  particular.  Such  are  frequently  not  specifications  at  all,  but 
mere  essii.vs  on  construction. 

The  point  sought  to  be  established  by  the  preceding  para- 
gi-aph  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
specification  for  an  important  building,  the  architect  for  which 
had  a  national  reputation  and  a  ver.v  lucrative  practice: 

"...  and  it  reserves  the  right  to  waive  any  informality 
in.  and  evien  to  reject  any  and  all  bids.  .  .  .  Parties  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  this  class  of  work,  who  have  never  done 
large  work,  who  it  is  well  known  have  not  the  necessary  plant 
or  who  have  done  work  for  .  .  .  before,  but  have'  given 
unnecessary  trouble  to  ...  or  parties  not  known  to  be 
financially  responsible,  parlies  known  to  be  unreliable,  litigi- 
ous, and  have  been  known  to  do  poor  work,  all  may  well  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  figuring  on  this  work.  .  .  .  There 
are  bound  to  be  many  changes  in  the  work  on  so  large  and 
complicated  a  building  as  this  is  as  it  goes  on  .  .  .  the 
plans  but  tentatively  show  how  many  doors  there  will  be 
ultimately,  or  how  many  lineal  feet  there  will  be  of  partitions 
or  of  tile  flooring,  etc.  .  .  ,  The  architect  has  endeavored 
to  make  this  specification  perfectly  clear  and  all-covering,  and 
the  bidders  are  requested  to  refrain  from  asking  for  further 
information,  particularly  before  reading  it  all  over.  Unless 
very  relevant  no  questions  will  be  answered  by  the  architect. 
The  answering  of  all  such  questions  entails  considerable 
trouble,  for  if  the  architect  does  answer  them  both  question 
and  answer  must  be  sent  to  every  bidder  .  .  .  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  That  contract  is  for  a  complete  build- 
ing: it  is  certain  that  many  slight  changes  will  become  neces- 
sary as  the  work  progresses.  ...  In  connection  with  this 
matter  of  changes  it  is  hardly  possible  that  changes  will  be 
made  that  may  affect  the  time  of  the  completion  under  this 
contract  and  bond.  Chances  are  that  any  changes  that  may 
become  necessary  will  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
in  which  special  material  therefor  may  be  needed  .  . 
should  the  architect  desire  to  make  a  change  in  the  material 
or  workmanship  in  certain  rooms  or  details,  he  is  not  to  be 
confronted  with  the  statement  that  such  work  has  been  or- 
dered and  partly  executed,  " 

As  previously  stated,  the  language  employed  in  specifications 
must  be  specific.  To  specify  that  certain  named  articles  or 
processes,  "or  equal."  shall  be  used  is  not  using  specific  langu- 
age. Such  qualifying  clause  as  "or  equal"  has  the  effect  in 
practice  of  losing  to  the  owner  the  benefit  of  the  architect's  time 
and  judgment  used  in  first  determining  what  should  be  used 
for  these  words  reopen  the  subject  and  invite  the  contractor  to 
look  the  market  over  and  let  the  architect  know  if  he  can  do 
better  by  substituting.  Most  contractors  are  quick  to  accept 
this  invitation,  and  the  architect  is  then  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  comparative  merits  of  the  proposed  substitution  and 
unless  he  can  affirmatively  declare  that  the  proposed  substitu- 
tion is  inferior,  it  must  be  permitted.  The  architect  is  without 
discretionary  power  in  this  matter,  but  Is  compelled  to  listen  to 
the  claims  advanced  in  the  interest  of  all  proposed  substitutions 
Many  contractors  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  "or  equal"  means 
that  they  shall  determine  what  is  equal,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
clause  distinctly  reserving  discretionary  i)ower  in  this  matter  to 
the  architect,  the  courts  will  probably  hold  that  they  are  or  at 
least  will  place  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  contrary  on  the 
owner. 

A  case  of  record  pertinent  to  this  discussion  is  that  of  Camp 
vs.  Neufelder.  95  Pacific  640.  where  the  architect  refused  to  ad- 
mit that  any  other  sidewalk  light  was  equal  to  the  one  specified 
(he  havmg  specified  that  light  or  equal) :  the  light  specified  was 
furnished,  and  the  court  compelled  the  owner  to  pav  $600  extra 
to  reimburse  the  contractor  for  what  he  might  have  saved  by 
.substituting  a  light  he  thought  equal,  the  merits  of  which  the 
architect    refused    to    investigate. 

A  method  capable  of  application  to  a  large  extent,  and  strong- 
!y  recommended,  is  to  describe  ph.vslcal  or  chemical  properties 
or  the  functions  required  without  using  trade  names.  Another 
method  is  to  provide  for  the  insertion  in  the  bid  blank  of  a  list  of 
substitutions  desired  to  be  made  by  the  bidder,  provision  being 
made  that  failure  to  adopt  such  alternative  proposal  bars  further 
consideration  of  changes  in  the  items  for  which  alternate  was 
propose*!. 

Specifications  should  be  responsible  to  local  custom  and  con- 
ditions, both  as  to  materials  called  for  and  as  to  terms  emplov- 
ea.  ISO  attempt  should  be  made  to  write  specifications  for  dis- 
tant  work    until    after   a   careful    investigation    of    this   subject 


What  is  entirely  proper  in  the  architect's  home  town  may  be  the 
height  of  folly  where  the  building  is  to  be  erected.  It  discredits 
an  architect  to  specif.v  fir  framing  lumber  where  nothing  but 
spruce  or  hemlock  is  marketed  for  the  purpose,  or  Southern 
pine  flooring  where  fir  flooring  is  exclusively  used;  broken  stone 
may  be  an  approjjriate  aggregate  for  concrete,  and  it  may  be 
that  gravel  is  the  only  available  material  for  the  purpose.  These 
and  all  similar  questions  should  be  determined  before  attempting 
to    write    the    specifications. 

Summarizing,  it  is  recommended  that  specifications  combine 
the  following  features: 

1.  Should  not  be  a  combination  of  printed  and  tyipewritten 
matter. 

2.  Should  be  printed  and  bound  in  pamphlet  form  If  possible. 

3.  If  typewritten,  should  be  on  letter-size  paper,  bound  in- 
separably  at  left-hand   edge. 

4.  Should  have  ample  margin  at  left,  with  all  titles  confined 
to  margin. 

5.  Notation  should  consist  of  consecutive  paragraph  numbers, 
continuing  through  entire  specification  without  interruption. 

6.  Should  not  attempt  to  define,  limit  or  otherwise  meddle 
with  relations  between  contractor  and  sub-contractor. 

7.  Should  be  indexed  and  cross-indexed  in  proper  manner,  or 
not  at  aJl. 

S.  Should  be  as  brief  as  the  chai-acter  of  the  drawings  will 
permit,  and  as  extensive  as  the  character  of  the  drawings  de- 
mand. 

9.  Should  be  rewritten  at  least  once  before  issuance,  and 
every  repetition  and  redundancy  eliminated,  and  all  ambiguity 
cleared  up. 

10.  Should  never  contain  quantities  or  dimensions  not  ab- 
solutely essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  drawings. 

11.  Should  at  all  times  be  mandatory  in  form  of  expression, 
and   never  discoursive  or  merely   i>ermissive. 

12.  Should  be  definite,  in  every  instance  naming  just  what  lis 
wanted  without  the   qualifying  words   "or  equal." 

13.  Should  absolutely  provide  against  contractor's  exercise  of 
discretionary   power   in    matter  of  substitutions. 

14.  Should  be  responsive  to  local  conditions  and  custom,  and 
to   related   legislative  acts. — ".American    Architect." 


BUILDING    PERMITS. 

Montreal.  Que. — Permits  issued  for  the  month  of  March.  1917. 
totalled  $995,920.  against  that  of  $483,420  a  year  ago. 

Vancouver.  B.C. — Permits  issued  for  the  month  of  March, 
1917.  totalled  $33,715,  against  that  of  $205,465  a  year  ago.  Total 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1917  was  $159,540,  against  that  of 
$293,749  a  year  ago. 


TECHNICAL   SOCIETIES. 

ALBERTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President, 
Jas.  A.  Henderson,  F.R.I. B.A.,  Edmonton;  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  D. 
Oomarty.  Edmonton. 

ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.— 
President.  R.  Mackay  Fripp;  Secretary,  Fred  L.  Towniey,  325 
Homer  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

CANADIAN  CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE  ASSOCIATION.— 
President,  Peter  Gillespie,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wm.  Snaith,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION.—President,  H.  P.  Greaves- Walker,  Toronto;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Gordon  C.  Keith,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION.— President,  Col. 
D.  R.  Street.  Ottawa:  Secretary,  Alan  Sullivan,  Confederation 
Life  Building,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION.— President.  Hon. 
Sydney  Fisher:  Vice-President,  Gordon  C.  Edwards:  Secretary, 
Robson  Black,  Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION.— President,  J.  P.  King, 
Stratford,  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Allen,  19  Toronto 
street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  ASSOCIATION 
—President.  F.  S.  Scott.  Brussels.  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer 
P'rancis  Dagger.   Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE,  198  College  street,  Toronto.— 
President,  J.   B.   Tyrrell:   Secretary,   J.   Patterson. 

CANADIAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— President 
J.  S.  Dennis,  Montreal:  Secretary,  Fraser  S.  Keith,  .Montreal. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— Presi- 
dent, T.  R.  Wright,  London,  Ont.;  Treasurer,  Geo.  Oakley,  Jr. 
Toronto.   Ont.:   Secretary,   S.   Coombs,   Hamilton,   Ont. 

MANITOBA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President, 
Col.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Winnipeg;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  G.  Han- 
ford.  Winnipeg. 

MONTREAL  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— President  J  P 
Anglin.   Montreal;    Secretary.  D.   K.   Trotter.  Montreal. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President,  C 
H.  Acton  Bond.  Toronto;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto'  Sec- 
retary.  R.    L.    Wolsey.   Toronto. 

QUEBEC  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President 
Hugh  Vallance;  Treasurer,  D.  Norman  MacVicar;  Secretary  J 
Emile  Vanier. 

ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA  — 
President.  Jos.  P.  Ouellet.  Quebec;  Vice-President.  A  Frank 
Wickson.  Toronto;  Hon.  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Watts,  Ottawa;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Aicide  Chausse,  Montreal. 

SASKATCHEWAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS  — 
Iresident,  A.  Graham  Creighton,  Prince  Albert;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Francis  B.  Reilly,  Regina. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY.-Wallace  P.  Cahoe, 
Chairman;   Alfred  Burton,   Toronto,   Secretary. 

TORONTO  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.- President  S  R 
Hughes;  Treasurer  and  Acting  Secretary,  Jno.   Aldridge 

UNION  OF  CANADIAN  MUNICIPALITIES.— President, 
1.  L.  Church,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  Ont.;  Hon  Secretary-Trea- 
surer W.  D.  Lighthall.  K.C.,  ex-Mayo^  of  Westmount^  Que  • 
ABSlstant  Secretary,  G.  S.  Wilson,  Coristine  Building,  Montreal^ 


CONSTRUCTION  NEWS 

Information  of  Special  Interest  to  Architects,  Contractors,  and  Manufacturers. 
Construction  Building  Reports  will  Give  You  Up-to-date  Information  Every 
Day  on  all  New  Buildings  About  to  be  Erected  or  in  Course  of  Erection. 


BUSINESS  BUILDINGS. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Architect  W.  J.  Carnilchael,  Montreal,  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  telephone  exc4)anfj:e  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  to  cost  $30,000,  at  the  corner  of  Garfield  and  Dunsmuir 
BtreetH.  Hannaford  Hrothers,  232  Kohlnwm  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  pla»terinK  contract  In  an  addition  to  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  James  street  south,  to  cost  $6,000;  E.  B.  Turnbull,  224 
King  street  east,  has  been  awarded  the  paintlnK  and  Klazin^ 
contracts:  K.  A.  Work  Compan.v,  John  street  north,  has  been 
awarded  the  electric  wIrinK  contract;  Adam  Clark  Company, 
Main  street  west,  have  been  awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing 
contracts;  O.  Kenneth  Rea.  ."is  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Is 
tile  architect. 

Saskatoon,  Hask. — The  Bank  of  British  North  America  will 
erect  a  bank  on  Second  avenue. 

Wlnnii)eK,  Man. — The  J.  McUlarmld  Company,  Winnipeg, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an 
office  biilldinK  for  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  to  coat  $100,000. 


■  • 


CIVIL   ENGINEERS. 

Courtland,  Ont. — The  Sarnia  Bridge  Company,  Samla.  have 
been  awarded  the  steel  work  contract  on  a  bridge  for  the  Middle- 
ton  Township;  A.  I-,.  Oatman,  Tillsonburg,  has  been  awarded 
the  concrete  work;    R.   Marston,  C.E.,   Simcoe,   is  the  engineer. 

Peterltoro,  Ont. — The  Quaker  Oats  Company  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  across  Dublin  street. 

Toronto.  Ont.— ^he  City  of  Toronto  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Rosedale  Ravine  at  Glen  road,  to  cost 
$200,000. 

■  *  ■ 

CLUBS,    HOSPITALS,   THEATRES   AND    HOTELS. 

Gall,  Ont. — The  Board  of  Health  conitemplates  the  erection  of 
an  isolation  hospital. 

Guelph,  Ont. — George  E.  Gringer  Company,  Wilson  street, 
has  been  awarded  the  heating  contract  In  a  theatre  for  George 
Rheinhard,  to  cost  $16,000;  Colwlll,  Booth  &  Company,  Union 
Bank  Building,  are  the  architects. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons,  Brantford,  Ontario, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  tor  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  for  Marcus  Loews  Theatre  Conipany,  Toronto  and  New 
York,  to  cost  $250,000,  on  King  street;  Thos.  W.  Lamb,  17  St. 
John  street  south.  Montreal,  is  the  architect.  The  Military  Hos- 
pital Commission,  23  Victoria  street,  conitemplates  the  erection 
of  alterations  to  the  hospital  at  Burlington  Beach;  Captain  J. 
W.  Symons  is  the  architect. 

Kingston,  Ont. — The  Hospital  Commission  contemplates  the 
erection   of  a   hospital  to  Queen's   Fniversit.v. 

Kitchener,  Ont. — Work  will  commence  in  June  on  a  hospital 
for  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  cost  $90,000;  A.  W.  Holmes,  10 
Bloor  street  east.  Toronto,   is  the  architect. 

London.  Ont. — Ai-chitect  Major  Miller,  Salvation  Army,  To- 
ronto, is  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  their  hospital  on 
Clarence  street,   to  cost  $10,000. 

St.  John,  N.B. — The  Deakin  Construction,  Montreal,  have 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Algonquin  Hotel,  to  cost  $2,5,000. 

Sudbury,  Ont. — Architect  P.  J.  O'Gorman,  Sudbury,  is  pre- 
paring a  sketch  for  an  addition  to  the  Balmoral  Hotel. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  City  of  Toronto  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  hospital,  to  cost  $7.5.000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Frank  Karrington  Company,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of 
a  moving  picture  theatre  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Richmond 
and  Victoria  streets.  Toronto,  to  cost  $150,000;  Howard  Crane, 
Detroit,  is  the  architect;  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson,  105  Bond 
street,  Toronto,  are  the  associate  architects. 


FIRE    LOSSES. 


Amherst.    N.S. — The  Trenholm   Block   was   desitroyed    by   fire. 

Aylmer,  Ont. — A.  W.  Pierce  flour  and  feed  warehouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $25,000. 

Bathurst,  N.B. —The  Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  West 
Bathurst  was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $150,000. 

Belleville,  Ont.— The  plant  of  the  Cordova  Gold  Mines,  Limit- 
ed, was  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $100,000. 

Bro<-kville,  Ont.— The  Canadian  Carriage  Company's  factory 
at  Brockville  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Canning,  Ont.— The  Canning  Public  School  was  destroyed  by 
Are. 

Collingwood.  Ont.— Wilson  Brothers,  Limited,  planing  mills 
were  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $100,000. 

Ford  City,  Ont.— The  factory  of  Chalmers  Motor  Company. 
Ford  City,  was  destroyed   by  flre;    loss  $250,000. 

Gait  Ont —The  busine.«<s  block  of  A.  E.  Buchanan  was  des- 
troyed  by  flre. 

Gladstone,  Man.— The  plant  of  the  Echo  Milling  Company 
was  destroyed  by  flre;    loss  $115,000. 

Highgate.  Ont —The  church  of  the  Methodist  congregation 
at  Highgate  was  destroyed  by  flre;    loss  $15,000. 

Hope,   B.C.— The  Cotiuahalla  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  flre. 

Marmora,  Ont.— Pearce  Company.  Limited,  saw  mill  was  des- 
tro.ved  by  fire;    loss  $25,000. 


Montreal,  Que.— The  pla.nt  of  the  Inereraoll  Packing  Company, 
St.    Paul  street,   was  destroyed  by  fire;     loss  $200,000. 

Montreal,  Que.— J.  R.  Walker  &  Coniimny.  .Montreal,  tem- 
porary premises  were  destroyed  by  fire;    loss  $10,000. 

.Montreal,  Que. — The  waste  paper  plant  of  J.  R.  Walker  & 
Company,  11  Murray  street,  was  destroyed  by  flre;    loss  $25,000. 

Nelson,  B.C. — The  concentrating  plant  and  building  at  the 
St.  Eugene  mine,  operated  by  the  Consolidated  .Mining  and 
.Smelting  Company  of  Trail,  was  destroyed  by  flre. 

Quebec,  Que. — The  building  of  the  Le  Solell,  a  French  news- 
paper, was  destroyed  b.v  flre. 

Bathwell,  Ont. — The  flour  mill  and  elevator  of  Charles  Clarke 
Estate  was  destroyed   by  flre. 

St.  John,  N.B. — The  stores  of  McRobble  Shoe  Company.  Ltd., 
and  F.  E.  Homan  Company  were  destroyed  by  flre;  loss  $20,- 
000. 

StouffvlBe,  Ont. — The  school  of  the  Public  School  Board  at 
StouffvIUe  was  destroyed  by  (Ire;    loss  $15,000. 

Swift  Current,  Sask.— (The  Edmanson  Block  on  Central  avenue 
was  destroyed  by  flre. 

Thessalon,  Ont. — The  Masonic  Lodge  rooms  were  destroyed 
by  flre;    loss  $6,000. 

Thornbury,  Ont. — The  town  of  Thornbury  skating  rink  was 
destroyed  by  flre;    loss  $5,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — W.  &  D.  Dlneen,  Yonge  and  Temperance 
streets,  store  building  was  destroyed  by  flre;  loss  $10,000.  I.  N. 
Devins  boat  house  on  the  Humber  Bay  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss  $10,000. 

Truro,  Ont. — The  Grand  Central  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  flre; 
loss  $12,000. 

W'aterdown,  Ont. — Roy  Blnkley  hardware  store  and  Wm. 
Seigel  shoe  store  were  destroyed  by  flre;    loss  $9,000. 

Winnipeg.  Man. — The  elevators  of  the  Northern  Elevator 
Company  at  Winnipeg  was  destroyed  by  flre;  loss  between 
$200,000  and   $250,000. 

Winnipegosls.  Man. — The  store  of  the  Armstrong  Trading 
Company  was  destroyed  bv  flre;  loss  between  $50,000  and  $75,- 
000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barrie,  Ont. — Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  garage  and 
bicycle  shop  for  W.  Urry,   Barrie,   to  cost  $10,000. 

Beeton,  Ont. — B.  C.  Henchan,  Beeton,  Ontario,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  liarn,  stable 
and  silo  for  the  County  House  of  Refuge,  to  cost  $7,250. 

Brantford,  Ont. — Schultz  Brothers  Company,  Albion  street, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  the  boiler  house  for  the  Water  Commissioners,  City 
Hall,  to  cost  $5,500;    W.  C.  Tilley,  Brantford,  is  the  architect. 

Guelph.  Ont. — S.  Rundel  &Son.  Clark  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  mason  contract  In  a  foundry  for  the  International 
Malleable  Iron  Company,  to  cost  $15,000;  George  Ibbotson,  Wool- 
with  street',  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  W.  Cook 
53  Quebec  street  west,  has  been  awarded  the  painting  and  glaz- 
ing contracts;  The  Canadian  H.  W.  Johns-Manvllle  Company, 
Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  roofing  contract;  F.  and  A. 
Howard  have  been  awarded  the  galvanized  iron  contract;  W.  A. 
Mahoney,  73  Quebec  street  west,   is  the  architect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Canadian  .Steamship  Lines,  Limited, 
Montreal,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  drydock  and  office 
building,  to  cost  $250,000.  Architect  G.  J.  Hutton,  Bank  of  Ham- 
ilton Building,  Is  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  a  garage 
and  show  rooms  for  the  McLaughlin  Motor  Car  Company.  George 
and  Bay  streets,  to  cost  $20,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Addle  Burke,  17  Mulberry  street,  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  amusement  buildings  at  Burlington  Beach, 
to  cost  $24,000.  Thos.  Hooper,  Sun  Life  Building,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  coal  shed 
for  Thos.  Myles  &  Son,  8  James  street  north,  to  cost  $10,000; 
J.  Armes,  Hamilton,  is  the  architect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Canadian  Engineering  and  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  have  been  awarded  the  mason, 
concrete  and  carpenter  contract  in  a  jtavilion  for  the  Parks 
Board,  City  Hail,  to  cost  $23,000;  J.  Riddell  &  Sons,  12  Ferguson 
avenue,  have  been  awarded  the  sheet  metal  contract;  Hanna- 
ford Brothers,  232  Robinson  street,  have  been  awarded  the  plas- 
tering contract;  A.  M.  McKenzie,  45  Ferguson  avenue,  has  been 
awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts;  .Adam  Clark.  7 
Main  street  west,  has  been  awarded  the  plumbing  contract; 
G.  J.  Hutton,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,   is  the  architect. 

Hespeler,  Ont. — The  Methodist  Church  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  drive  sheds. 

Kingston,  Ont. — The  Kingston  Industrial  Farm  contemplates 
the  erection  of  exhibit  buildings. 

Kingston,  Ont. — The  Salvation  Army,  Kingston,  are  exca- 
vating for  a  drill  and  recreation  hall. 

Kingston,  Ont. — The  Civic  Utilities  Commission  of  Kingston 
will  erect  a  pump  house  and  equipment,  to  cost  $22,760. 

Lindsay.  Ont.— F.  W.  Moynes,  Box  296,  Lindsay,  Ontario, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  roller  rink  and  dancing  navlllon 
to  cost   $15,000. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — R.  Butler,  Kent  street,  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  a  garage  on  Kent  street,  to  cost  $6,000.  Architect  Harry 
Hickey.  Lindsay,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  garage  for  H  E 
Tripp  &  Son. 

Lindsay,    Ont. — The    Norwood    Engine    Company   of   Canada, 
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Limited  Sherhiooke.  Quebec,  have  been  awarded  the  filters  and 
mechanical  accessories  contract  in  the  waterworlcs  equipment 
for  the  town  of  Lindsay;  De  Laval  Company,  Peterboro,  On- 
tario, have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  installation  of 
turbine  pumps. 

London  Ont. — Henry  Hayman,  848  Dufterin  avenue,  London, 
has  commenced  work  on  a  bakery  for  C.  J.  Leach.  402  Princess 
avenue,  London,  to  cost  $5,000. 

London,  Out.— Architects  Watt  &  Blackwell,  liank  of  Toronto 
Building,  I^ondon,  Ontario,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  flour  mill 
and  grain  elevator  for  Hunt  Brothers,  Talliot  street  south,  to 
cost  $100,000. 

London,  Ont. — The  London  Mausoleum  Company  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  mausoleum  at  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
to  cost  $100,000.  Silverwoods,  Limited,  Bathurst  street,  London, 
are  having  plans  prepared  for  stables,  to  cost  $10,000.  Archi- 
tects Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank  of  Toronto  Building,  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  storage  building  for  Hobbs  Hardware  Com- 
pany, 335  Richmond  street,  to  cost  $10,000. 

Montreal,  Que. — S.  M.  Brookfield  Company,  Montreal,  have 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  new  vaults 
for  the  Eastern  Trust  Company. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Gordon  Law,  20  Sussex  street  north,  will  re- 
build his  machine  shop,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Port  Stanley.  Ont.— The  London  and  Point  Stanley  Railway 
Commission  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  grain  elevator,  to 
cost  $100,000. 

St.  John,  N.B. — The  Fegles  Bellows  Engineering  Company, 
Winnipeg,  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  superstruc- 
ture of  an  elevator  for  the  Government. 

Toronto,  Ont. — W.  &  D.  Dineen,  142  Tonge  street,  have  com- 
menced work  on  alteiation  to  their  store,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Geo.  W.  Richardson,  195  Adelaide  street  west, 
has  been  awarded  the  i)lumbing  and  heating  contracts  in  the 
show  rooms  and  garage  for  A.  G.  Strathy,  123  Simcoe  street,  to 
cost  $8,500:  D.  C.  Cotton,  54  Adelaide  street  east,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Toronto,  Ont. — F.  W.  Weale,  35  Lindsay  avenue,  has  been 
awarded  the  mason  contract  in  show  rooms  and  garage  for 
A.  G.  Strathy,  123  Simcoe  street,  to  cost  $8,500;  Chas.  Gallichan, 
62  Dovercourt  road,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract; 
D.  C.  Cotton,  54  Adelaide  street  east,  is  the  architect. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Scott  Brothers,  38  McGee  street,  Toronto,  has 
lieen  awarded  the  cut  stone  contract  in  a  lodge  building  for  the 
Masonic  Temple  Corporation  of  Toronto,  I.,imited,  to  cost  $175,- 
000;  A.  Richmond,  Yonge  Street  Arcade,  has  been  awarded  the 
concrete  contract;  Hoidge  &  Sons,  34  Price  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  plastering  contract;  J.  Gibson  Marble  and  Granite 
CJompany,  52  Winchester  street,  have  been  av/arded  the  marble 
contract;  The  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
Iiimited,  Toronto,  has  been  awarded  the  metal  sash  contract; 
Bennett  &  Wright,  72  Queen  street  east,  have  been  awarded  the 
plumbling,  heating  and  electric  wiring  contracts;  Otis-Pensom 
Company,  50  Bay  street,  have  been  awarded  the  elevatoi"  con- 
tract; W.  P.  Sparling  &  Company,  Trust  and  Guarantee  Build- 
ing, is  the  architect. 

Windsor,  Ont. — The  Rivena  Farm  Dairy,  Sandwich  street 
north,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  dairy  and  creamery  build- 
ing. 

Windsor,  Ont. — Architects  G.  Jacques  &  Company,  Windsor, 
Ontario,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  service  station  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  Walkerville,   Ontario,   to  cost  $30,000. 

Windsor,  Ont. — .Architect  J.  C.  Pennington.  Labelle  Building, 
is  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Windsor  M.achine  and  Tool  Company,  Pitt  street  west,  to  cost 
$9,000. 

Windsor,  Ont. — R.  Wescott  &  Company,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  machine  shops  of  the  Windsor  Machine 
and  Tool  Company,  to  cost  $9,000;  J.  C.  Pennington,  Labelle 
Building,  is  the  architect. 


PLANTS,    FACTORIES    AND   WAREHOUSES. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — .Architects  McPhie  &  Kelly,  Bank  of  Hamil- 
ton Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  factory  for  J.  R.  Moodie 
&  Sqns,   Limited,   King  and   Sanford  streets. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Hamilton  Bridge  Company,  Bay  street, 
have  been  awarded  the  steel  contract  in  a  warehouse  for  C. 
Mills,  975  King  street  east,  to  cost  $5,000:  J.  E.  Riddell,  12  Fer- 
guson avenue,  has  been  awarded  the  roofing  contract:  Leek  & 
Notts,  112  King  street  west,  have  been  awarded  the  glazing  con- 
tract: J.  Mercer.  75  Barton  street  east,  has  been  awarded  the 
carpenter  contract;  H.  C.  Gummo,  15  Tuckett  street,  is  the  gen- 
eral contractor.  Chas.  Kidd,  152  Burnis  street,  has  been  awarded 
the  mason  contract  in  a  factory  addition  for  the  Furnival  New 
Company,  Cumberland  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000;  Stuart  Brothers, 
Hyde  Park  avenue,  have  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract: 
J.  J.  Armstrong,  116  Burris  street,  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
crete and  sewers  contract;  The  Hamilton  Bridge  Works,  Ham- 
ilton, have  been  awarded  the  steel  contract:  Smith  &  Omand, 
219  Ferguson  avenue  south,  have  been  awarded  the  painting  and 
glazing  contracts;  Adam  Clark,  7  Main  street  west,  has  been 
awarded  the  plumbing  contract:  Arthur  Stead,  148  Central 
avenue,  has  been  awarded  the  out  stone  contract;  H  H. 
New,  Spectator  Building,  is  the  architect. 

London,  Ont.— Architects  Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank  of  To- 
ronto Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  fac- 
i?PL?  Gorman,  Eckert  Company,  318  Rectory  street,  to  cost 
$15,000. 

Marmora,  Ont.— The  Pearce  Company,  Limited,  will  rebuild 
their  saw  and  shiingle  mill,  which  was  destroyed  by  flre. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.— The  Herbert  Morris  Crane  and  Hoist 
^Thlrl-fh'T,^^^'^-  "..P^te""  ^"■•"'t'  Toronto,  have  purchased  a 
$80  000  erection  of  a  factory  on  Stanley  street,  to  cost 

.>,„*]'V^"'''*'.?"'r;^^  company  has  been  Incorporated  ihere  entitled 
turn  of*!;"^h.^?f"wV'P'*","'""«  Co'-Po-'itlon,  Limited,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  shipbuilding  plant  lin  New  Brunswick. 


Ottawa,  Ont. — C.  I.  Stata,  303  Bell  street,  has  commenced 
work  on  factory  repairs  for  the  Rolla  I..  Grain  Company,  Ltd., 
Spruce  street,  to  cost  $15,000;  J.  A.  Ewart,  Booth  Building,  is 
the  architect. 

Peterboro,  Ont. — The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Peterboro,  will 
rebuild  their  factory,  which  was  destroyed  by  flre. 

Saskatoon,  Sask. — T.  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  will 
erect  a  mail  order  -warehouse  here,  to  cost  $125,000.  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company  will  erect  a  two-storey  warehouse.  The  Ashdown 
Hardware  Company  will  erect  a  warehouse,  to  cost  $5,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — J.  A.  Hamer,  Credit  road.  Port  Credit,  Ontario, 
will  erect  a  factory  on  Adelaide  street  west,  to  cost  $9,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Architects  Prack  &  Perrins,  Lurasden  Build- 
ing, are  prei>aring  plans  for  a  factory  for  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Soap 
Company,  155  George  street. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Sheppard  &  Abbott,  78  Harbord  street,  have 
been  awarded  the  plumbing  and  heating  contracts  in  a  factor>- 
for  the  Harry  Webb  Company,  23  Buchanan  street,  on  Davenport 
road,  to  cost  $40,000;  J.  Francis  Brown,  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, is  the  architect. 

Vermilion,  Alta. — Glassford  &  Company  are  erecting  a^vare- 
house.  |B 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  Paulin-Chambers  Company  will  CTilargre 
their  factory. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — The  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company  have 
planned  this  year  to  build  a  lumber  mil),  to  cost  $150,000. 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    AND    STATIONS. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  Ottawa  LibraiT  Board  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  library,  to  cost  $15,000. 

Sydenham,  Ont. — McLaren  Lumber  Company,  Brockville,  On- 
tario, has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of 
a  post  office  for  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Ottawa,  to 
cost  $6,000. 

Winnipeg,  Man. — J.  McDiarmid  Company,  Winnipeg,  have 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  now 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Winnipeg. 


RESIDENCES,    STORES    AND    FLATS. 

Brockville,  Ont.— W.  P.  Driscoll  and  R.  H.  Smart,  Brockville, 
are  preparing  plans  for  an  apartment  house,  to  cost  $20,000. 

Brockville,  Ont. — T.  J.  Davison,  Brockville,  has  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  store  and  apartments 
for  C.  B.  Murray,  to  cost  $6,000;  A.  S.  AUaster,  Brockville,  is  the 
architect. 

Ford  City,  Ont. — Architect  J.  C.  Pennington,  Labelle  Building, 
Windsor,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  store,  dance  hall  and  flats  for 
F.  Katzman,  Ford  City,  to  cost  $5,000. 

Guelph,  Ont. — P.  Martin,  61  Ann  street,  has  been  awarded  the 
plastering  contract  in  a  residence  for  Alvar  H.  Simpson,  to  cost 
$6,500;  Bennett  &  Bennett  have  been  awarded  the  painting  and 
glazing  contracts:  W.  W.  Stuart,  Quebec  street,  has  been  award- 
ed the  electric  wiring-  contract;  W.  A.  Cowan,  149  London  road, 
is  the  architect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Architect  Gordon  J.  Hutton,  Bank  of  Hamil- 
ton Building,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  residence  for  Peter  D. 
Carse,  484  Main  street  east,  to  cost  $15,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Isbister  Brothers,  Hughson  and  Jackson 
streets,  have  been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  residence 
for  Donaldson  &  Patterson,  229  Bay  street,  to  cost  $5,500:  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  164  Wentw-orth  street,  has  been  awarded  the 
plastering  contract.  Architects  Munro  &  Meade,  Main  and 
Hughson  streets,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  residence  for  L. 
Donaldson,  229  Bay  street,  to  cost  $10,000. 

London,  Ont. — -Architect  W.  G.  Murray,  Dominion  Savings 
Building,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  residence  for  J.  Miller,  to  cost 
$10,000. 

Ottawa,  Ont.— C.  H.  Statta,  209  Petoria  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  apartments  for 
Miss  H,  A.  Clemow,  260  Banks  street,  to  cost  $26,000;  Tavlor  & 
Harwood,   Castle    Building,   are   the   architects. 

Toronto,  Ont. — B,  Robinson,  491  Rushton  road,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  residence  on  Northclifte  Boulevard,  to  cost  $5,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Architect  P.  H.  Finney,  79  Adelaide  street 
east,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  pair  of  residences  for  W.  A.  Scott 
125   Mutual   street,    to  cost   $5,500. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Robert  Brothers,  241  Dovercourt  road,  will 
erect  an  apartment  house  on  the  corner  of  Roxton  and  Arthur 
streets,  to  cost  $60,000.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  store 
and  apartments  on  Danforth  and  Cedarvale  avenues,  for  J.  T 
Turner,  110  Dearborne  aventie,  to  cost  $9,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— T.  Purton  &  H.  Chennells,  158  Ellesworth 
avienue,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  an  apartment  house  for  J.  Henderson.  666  St.  Clair  aveTiue,  * 
to  cost  $20,000:  P.  H.  Finney,  79  Adelaide  street  east,  architect. 
R.  Mowbray,  125  Alberta  avenue,  will  erect  a  residence  and  gar- 
age on  Regal  road,  to  cost  $5,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  residence  for 
J.  M.  Skelton,  85  Lawton  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000,  on  Heath  street 
east.  Excavation  has  commenced  on  three  pairs  of  residences 
^'"'  'V,,:*  '^^  Grant,  837  Logan  avenue,  on  Ellenbeck  avenue,  to 
cost  $15,000.  Excavation  has  commenced  on  a  pair  of  residences 
for  A.  &  A.  Grant,  837  Logan  avenoie,  on  Fulton  avenue,  to  cost 
$5,000. 

Windsor,  Ont.— C.  H.  Cunningham,  287  Ouellette  street,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  residence  on  Ouellette  street,  to  cost 

$6,000. 

Windsor,  Ont— Architect  J.  C.  Pennington,  Labelle  Building, 
Windsor,  is  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  a  residence  for 
Gordon  McGregor,  Victoria  avenue,  to  cost  $6,000.  R  Wescott 
&  Company,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  are  excavating  for  a  store 
for  A.  D.  Bowlby,  Sandwich  street  west,  to  cost  $7,500. 

Windsor,  Ont.— J.  McWiiliams,  89  Walker  road,  Walkerville 
Ontario,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  alterations 
to  the  flats  of  Fieldings  &  Son,  Sandwich  street  east  John 
Milne,  34  Park  street  west,  contemplates  the  erection  of  stores 
on  Dougall  street.     D.  Coutts,  70  Church  street,  has  been  award- 
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ed  the  Bencral  ooiitract  for  the  erection  of  a  re»lili'ii<>'  for  K.  C. 
Wetzel.  Windsor,   to  qobI  $5,000. 

Windsor.  Onl.— E.  Hanesworth.  79  W.vandotte  street  west,  has 
been  awarded  th.>  tteneral  contract  and  mason  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  hunwilow  for  S.  liuchannn.  to  cost  »5.(.0(.;  .ambert 
Ht  Hraltlnvaltc.  HI  Caron  street,  have  been  awarded  the  car- 
nenter  co:Ura<'t:  Windsor  Hardware.  Sandwich  street  eaHt.  have 
been  awarded  the  sheet  metal,  steel,  heating  an.l  pluniblnK  con- 
tracts Troupe  Brothers.  CJladstone  avenue,  have  been  awarded 
the  iVlksterInK  I'onlract;  Wm.  I^iesser.  1.4  Janette  avenue  has 
been  awar,led  the  palntlnK  and  KlazlnK  «»'><'■'''•'«•  ,,»^;h^»"jf!''7,:. 
McKay  216  Wyandotte  east,  have  been  awarded  the  eleitrk 
wlrliiB  contract;  J.  C.  Pennln^on.  l-abelle  HuUdlnK.  Windsor. 
Is  the  architect. 

»  ♦  ■ 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Harrle.  Ont.— .\rchltect  V.  S.  Baker.  Bank  of  Hamilton  Bulld- 
InK.  Toronto,  has  prepared  sketch  plans  for  a  collegiate,  to  cost 
JIOO.UOU.  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

Brantford.  Ont.— Jesse  Bartle,  172  Darling  street,  Brantford, 
has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an 
atWltlon  to  a  school  on  l<>le  avenue,  to  cost  »9  000.  for  the  SchocJ 
Section  No.  23;  F.  C.  Bodley.  Coltorne  street,  Brantford,  is  the 
architect. 

Charlottet.Oiwn,  I'. K.I.— Architects  C.  B.  Chappel  &  H""ter. 
Charlottetown,  will  receive  tenders  up  to  Saturday,  Ai)rll  21»t, 
1917.  for  the  completion  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Teresa  s  (  hurch, 
at  ('harlottetown. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— The  Board  of  Education  for  the  elty  of 
Hamilton  (iu.ntempl«tes  the  erection  of  a  school,  to  cost  $60,000. 
The  Barton  Township  Council  contemplates  the  erection  of  a 
school  addition,   to  cost   $10,000. 

Kenora.  Ont.— The  St.  .Mban's  Protestant  Cathedral  will  re- 
build their  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Moservllle,  Ont.— Architect  Chas.  Knetchel.  Click  Building. 
Kitchener,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  church  for  the  l.,utheran 
Congregation,  to  cost  $12,000. 

Sandwich  West.  Ont. — Wm.  Murphy.  Sandwich,  Ontario,  has 
been  awarde<l  the  heating  and  plumbing  contracts  In  a  school 
for  the  School  Board  S.  S.  No.  1  Sandwich,  to  cost  $S.S»0;  A. 
Tourangeau  14  Bridge  avenue.  Windsor,  is  the  general  contrac- 
tor: G.  .Jacques  &  Company.  Peninsular  Security  Building. 
Windsor,  are  the  architects. 

Ste.  Perpetue,  Que. — Thomas  Caron,  St.  Aubert  Company, 
Q'lslet  Quel>ec,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  f.or  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  a  church  for  the  Trustees  of  Ste. 
Perpetue.  to  cost  $12,200;  Pierre  Uevesque.  115  St.  John  street. 
Quebec,  is  the  architect. 

StoufTville.  Ont. — The  Public  School  Board  have  selected  a 
site  for  the  erection  of  a  sdiool.  to  cost  $15,000. 

Stoney  Creek.  Ont.— The  Anglican  Church  of  Stoney  Creek 
contempiates  the  erection  of  a  parish  ha'l.  to  cost  $7,000.  The 
Methodist  Church  of  Stoney  Creek  contemplates  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  their  Sunday  school,  to  co.st  $10,000. 

Trenton.  Ont. — Architects  S.  B.  Coon  &  Son.  Excelsior  Life 
Building.  Toronto,  are  preiMirlng  plans  for  a  school  for  the  Pub- 
lic School  Board,  to  cost  $55,000. 


PERSONAL. 


Architects  S.  B.  Coon  &  Son,  Toronto,  havie  removed  their 
offices  from  the  Ryrie  Building  to  810  Excelsior  Life  Building, 
Toronto,  Ont. 


DISSOLUTION   OF   PARTNERSHIP. 

A  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm  of  Curry  &  Sparling, 
architects,  of  105  Bond  street.  Toronto,  has  recently  taken  place, 
necessitated  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Curry. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Sparling  is  now  engaged  in  practice  under  the 
name  of  The  William  F.  Sparling  Company,  Architects  and 
lOng'ineers,  with  a  new  suite  of  offices  at  120  Bay  street,  in  the 
new  Trusts  and  Guarantee  Building,  which  structure  Mr.  Spar- 
ling is  completing.  The  entire  office  staff  of  the  late  partnership 
has  been  engaged,  along  with  the  services  of  competent  engi- 
neers. The  new  firm  are  the  architects  for  the  new  Masonic 
Temple  oeing  erected  in  Toronto.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  establish  New  York  ofllces  to  maintain  their  con- 
nection in  the  United  States. 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


"Heating  and  Ventilation,"  bv  Ixjuis  Allen  Harding,  B.S., 
M.E..  and  .\rthur  Cutts  Willard.  S.B..  is  the  title  of  an  import- 
-«nt  new  work  for  engineers  and  architects,  comprising  Volume  1 
of  what  will  be  a  series  of  volumes  on  "Mechanical  Equipment 
of  Buildings."  The  work,  however,  is  complete  in  itself,  while 
Vols.  2  and  3.  now  in  preparation,  will  deal  with  power  plants, 
eleviatoi'.  lighting  systems,  refrigeration  f>la.nts.  sprinkler  sys- 
tems, vacuum  cleaning  and  plumbing.  In  its  scope  and  general 
treatment  of  the  suljject  the  volume  on  "Heating  and  Ventila- 
tion" easily  takes  rank  with  any  of  the  previously-published 
works  on  the  same  general  topic.  In  addition  the  authors  have 
drawn  freely  on  all  available  sources  of  information  relating  to 
this  field  of  engineering,  and  have  made  extensive  use  of  manu- 
facturers' data  in  designing  the  various  mechanical  systems  or 
plants  required  in  modern  l>uildings.  In  this  respect  alone,  the 
work  represents  the  latest  and  most  approved  practice.  More- 
over, the  extensive  training  and  experience  of  the  authors  have 
enabled  them  to  select  their  data  with  a  fine  discrimination,  so 
that  the  reader  is  really  getting  the  accumulated  notes,  including 
much  original  matter,  of  these   two  engineers. 

Among  the  many  notable  features  of  this  work,  special  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  number  and  uniform  character  of  the 
illustrations,  the  great  numlier  of  these,  in  manv  cases,  requiring 
insert  sheets  to  contain  them  all. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  manual  on  heating  and  ventilation,  the 
volume  devotes  the  opening  chapter  to  physical  units  and  meas- 


urement of  heat,  while  the  second  chajiiter  Is  given  over  to  a 
consideration  of  the  fundamentals  of  water,  steam  and  air.  The 
authors  then  take  up  modern  heating  practice  in  its  various 
phases.  .\  chapter  is  Included  on  electrical  heating,  -while  an- 
other chapter  gives  a  digest  of  the  ventilation  laws  now  In  force. 
.Mr  conditioning  is  given  the  place  It  ilesei-ves  and  central  or 
district  heating  Is  adequately  treated  in  a  long  chapter  on  the 
subject.  The  book  contains  no  less  than  615  pages,  measuring 
7  X  iH4  In.  There  are  In  all  643  illustrations.  The  Ixjok  Is  hand- 
somely bound  in  leather  and  sells  for  $4.00.  Published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  and  may  be  had  through  the  book 
department  of  "Construction." 

"Concrete  Reinforcement  Bar*,"  published  by  the  Burlington 
Steel  Co..  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Canada,  is  an  illustrated  booklet  of 
thirty-two  pagew.  Tin'  process  used  In  manufacturing  concrete 
reinforcing  Ixirs  is  <lescribeil,  and  tables  of  physical  properties 
and  tests  and  methods  of  Inspection  are  ccmipiled  in  a  concise 
manner.  It  also  <ontains  formulas  of  reinforced  concrete  beams, 
with  an  explanatory  notation  upon  what  assumptions  the  formu- 
las are  based. 

Tables  of  the  bending  moments  in  foot  pounds  per  foot  of 
width  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs,  and  the  weights  and  areas 
of  square  and  round  bars  and  weights  in  pounds  of  flat  steel 
(one  foot  in  length),  are  also  offered  in  this  hook,  which  will  be 
forwar<le(l   ui)on  re(iuest. 

Manufacturers'  Inquiries. — The  President  of  the  Society 
was  recently  asked  the  following  question  by  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  large  m.HnufaclurIng  concern,  says  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Architects:  "Why  do  not 
architects  answer  letters  of  inquiry  from  manufacturers?"  The 
answer  to  the  question  was  the  statement; 

"That  every  architect  receives  on  an  average  of  twenty  let- 
ters per  day.  not  accompanied  by  either  a  return  j)OSt  card  or  a 
stamped  envelope,  asking  for  information  when  there  is  work 
on  the  boards.  A.ssuming  that  every  architect  was  busy  the 
entire  time.  It  would  mean  that  every  architect  would  be  ex- 
I)ected  to  answer,  say  twenty  letters  of  Inquiry  per  day.  or  6.000 
per  year,  and  as  no  letter  can  be  written  at  a  less  cost  than 
about  20  cents,  counting  postage,  stationery,  time  and  overhead, 
every  architect  would  be  expected  to  si)end  the  sum  of  $1,200.00 
per  year  in  answering  these  inquiries  If  they  were  answered." 
Is  further  comment  necessary? 
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Modern  Tendencies  in  House  Building 

Conclusions  Drawn  From  a  Study  of  Two  Score 
House  Designs  in  the  "Architectural  Review." 


TN  studying  a  group  of  two-score  house  de- 
signs it  proves  interesting  and  instructive 
to  note  certain  general  tendencies  to  be  dis- 
covered by  an  analysis  of  the  various  houses. 
The  prevailing  "mode"  seems  to  be  for  the  liv- 
ing and  dining  room  to  adjoin  each  other,  ex- 
tending entirely  along  the  southern  front. 
Where  this  can  be  obtained  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  the  remainder  of  the  floor  plan,  it 
makes  a  cool  and  decidedly  pleasant  arrange- 
ment. 

Decidedly  less  interest  obtains  in  the  plan 
combining  the  conventional  central  hallway  ex- 
tending through  the  house  from  north  to  south, 
with  a  living  room  opening  on  one  side  and  the 
dining-room  and  service  portion  upon  the  other. 

Comparatively  few  plans  indicate  any  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  best  location  for  the 
living  porcli  is  toward  the  west.  There  are  also 
a  considerable  number  that  ignore  the  oppor- 
tunity or  need  to  obtain  morning  sunlight  in 
the  dining-room  and  kitchen,  thus  securing  a 
cooler  outlook  for  these  rooms  for  mid-day  or 
late  afternoon.  There  exists,  of  course,  some 
ditference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  morning- 
sun  in  a  bedroom  is  always  desirable. 

Many  plans  show  a  refreshing  tendency  to- 
wards a  larger,  more  si)acious  and  open  hall, 
probably  in  justifiable  reaction  from  the  crowd- 
ing of  staircases  and  hallways  imposed  by 
clients  demanding  larger  rooms  than  they  can 
reasonably  expect  for  the  money  they  have 
available.  This  lack  of  space  in  the  first  storey 
hall  is  a  regrettable  defect  found  in  most  small 
modern  houses.  Nothing  so  adds  dignity  and 
hos])itality  to  the  dwelling  as  a  carefully  pro- 
jjortioned  and  gracious  entnuice  hall. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  find  so  many  of  the 
houses  that  have,  for  their  exterior  treatment, 
some  variation  of  the  old  Colonial  farmhouse 
motive.  This  character  lias  undoubtedly  been 
avoided  in  recent  years  largely  because  most 
house-builders  desire  a  more  pretentious  home 
than  their  investment  justifies,  and  probably 
this  new  tendency  somewhat  snobbishly  results 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  wealthy  owners  have 
more  recently  had  the  judgment  and  good  taste 
to  adopt  this  very  type  of  liouse  for  their  coun- 
try or  summer  use. 

Judging  f  j-om  the  drawings  it  is  to  the  young- 
er architect  stai-ting  in  practice,  or  the  archd- 
teotural  draughtsman  as  yet  unknown  as  an 
architect,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  dis- 
tinctive and  most  intei-esting  loAV  cost  house  de- 
signs. It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  many  archi- 
tects—some oven  among  tho.se  of  established 


reputation— are  content  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness along  lines  that  cannot  help  but  produce  in 
their  work  a  sameness  or  monotony  of  effect. 
Many,  without  apology  or  pretense,  continne  in- 
tentionally to  reproduce  a  particular  type  of 
house  again  and  again  and  again,  until  their 
clients,  making  a  circuit  of  adjacent  suburbs, 
find  their  own  homes  repeated  along  almost 
identical  lines  a  dozen^r  more— times.  Some 
clients  there  are  who  accept  this  as  a  subtle  and 
delicate  eomi)limentary  tribute,  while  others  as 
violently  protest.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these 
architects  soon  become  known,  and  this  ten- 
dency noted,  and  that  they  probably  do  not  im- 
pose upon  their  local  public  very  long  without 
being  found  out  and  very  correctly  numbered. 

Other  architects  as  unblushingly  strive  to 
base  each  new  problem  as  nearly  as  possible 
upon  some  preceding  plan,  beginning  to  think 
along  these  lines  as  soon  as  the  new  commis- 
sion begins  to  suggest  or  recall  the  old ;  and  so 
the  inevitable  result  is  again  a  duplicate,  not 
only  of  plan,  but  even,  quite  as  probably,  of  ele- 
vation as  well.  The  wildest  and  most  daringly 
original  idea  ever  entering  their  minds  extends 
perhaps  to  the  combination  of  an  exterior  of  one 
house  with  the  plan  of  another.  This  tendency, 
too,  makes  for  monotony  of  appeal,  besides  a 
conventional  and  connnonplace  plan;  and  the 
architect  practising  either  of  these  methods 
does  little  to  maintain  his  responsibility  to  the 
community  of  giving  of  the  best  of  himself,  and 
treating  each  new  problem  so  as  to  draw  out 
the  utmost  of  individuality  and  interest  of 
which  the  surroundings— or  the  clients— are 
capable. 

It  is  well  for  the  beginner  in  his  profession 
to  remember  that  those  architects  who  have 
made  themselves  finally  and  acknowledgedly 
successful,  in  any  line  of  architectural  work, 
have  done  so  only  because  they  have  seized  upon 
every  opportunity  to  make  the  utmost-  indi- 
vidual and  distinctive  design  out  of  each  and 
every  problem  that  came  to  them  to  be  solved. 
While  many  clients  may,  in  the  first  place,  have 
very  similar  ideas  for  the  plan  of  their  home, 
it  yet  rarely  happens  that  the  type  of  plan  they 
have  in  mind  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  kind 
of  lot  tihey  have  selected,  and  no  architect  is 
true  to  his  best  self,  or  to  his  best  ideals,  if  he 
does  not  seize  upon  eveiy  unusual  element  of 
plan  arrangement— every  extra  complication  of 
the  problem  imposed  by  plan  or  site— that  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  new  and  individual  types 
of  treatment,  in  even  so  hackneyed  and  imi- 
versal  a  problem  as  a  home. 
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THE  UVINO   ROOM   AT      STRATHROBYN. 


ilB   DININQ   ROOM    AT  "STRATHROBYN. 


VIKW    OK    (;ROrNDS    ANMI    I.OIXiK    AT    ENTRANCK    TO    "STRATHKOBYN." 


"Strathrobvn"~AToronto  Suburban  Residence 


A  Country  Home  at  Ridley  Park 
With    Many   Interesting   Features. 


OF  the  moderu  residences  recently  erected 
in  Canada  that  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Robins,  located 
at  Ridley  Park,  near  Toronto,  and  named 
"Strathrobyn,"  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  complete. 

This  house,  which  is  essentially  Tudor  in  de- 
sign, is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  wooded  ravine,  six 
miles  nortli  of  Toronto.  The  lower  storey  is  of 
Credit  Valley  sandstone,  the  upper  storey  hol- 
low tile  rough-casted.  All  the  dressed  work  is 
of  Indiana  limestone. 

The  plan  is  simple.  On  the  main  floor  is  the 
hall,  twenty-two  by  forty-four  feet,  with  library 
and  billiard  room  and  main  cloak  room  on  the 
west,  and  living  room,  dining  room  and  sun- 
room  on  the  east.  The  paved  loggia  is  ap- 
proached from  the  dining  room  and  the  sun- 
room.  The  kitchen  offices,  butler's  pantry,  still- 
room  and  servants'  hall  and  verandah  are  to 
the  north. 

There  are  seventeen  bed  and  dressing  rooms, 
with  six  bathrooms,  on  the  upper  floors.  The 
main  hall  and  corridors  have  an  oak  dado,  with 
stucco  walls,  above  which  forms  a  good  back- 
ground for  the  fine  pictures.  The  dining  room 
is  panelled  in  mahogany,  and  has  a  ribbed 
plastered  ceiling,  with  modelling  in  the  beams, 
the  frieze  being  lacquered.  A  fine  portrait  by 
Hoppner  is  framed  into  the  over-mantel,  among 
the  other  pictures  in  this  room  being  a  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  a  beautifnl  portrait  by 
Beechey. 

The  living  room  is  Jacobean,  and  is  panelled 
in  oak,  with  a  decorated  geometrical  ceiling. 
This  room  is  founded  on  the  well  known  Brom- 
ley-by-Bow  palace  room,  which  is  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  The 
panelling  forms  an  excellent  background  for  the 
few  beaiitiful  and  well-chosen  jiictures  hung  in 
the  room. 

The  library  and  billiard  rooms  are  trimmed 
in  oak,  all  cases  and  billiard  tables  being  in  same 
wood. 

The  upstairs  suites  are  finished  in  oak  and 
mahogany. 

The  house  is  exceptionally  well  supplied  with 


mantels,  there  being  one  in  each  suite  and  in 
each  of  the  downstairs  rooms  and  halls.  Those 
in  main  hall,  living  room,  dining  room,  library 
and  billiard  room  are  of  brick,  the  design  of 
each  being  ditferent.  All  mantels  are  equipped 
for  burning  gas,  but  in  a  number  log  fires  will 
be  used. 

All  bathrooms  have  floors  and  high  dado  of 
tile  and  built-in  solid  porcelain  tubs,  with  show- 
ers and  pedestal  basins.  Steel  recessed  wall 
cabinets  are  in  each  room. 

The  lighting  fixtures  in  all  rooms  were  espe- 
cially designed,  and,  as  illustrations  show,  are 
very  appropriate.  The  hardware  is  somewhat 
unusual  and  was  specially  made. 

Steel  casements  are  used  throughout,  the  de- 
tail being  the  architects '.  A  stationary  electric 
vacuum  cleaner  is  installed  in  basement,  with 
piping  to  every  room  and  hall. 

All  rooms  have  telephones,  connection  being 
had  between  rooms  or  to  Bell  exchange  through 
switchboard. 

The  house  is  heated  by  hot  water,  all  radiation 
being  concealed  in  base  at  windows,  solid  brass 
grilles  being  used. 

The  stone  balustraded  terrace  on  the  east  end 
is  a  great  help  to  the  house,  the  steps  leading 
down  to  the  formal  garden,  with  its  lily  pond 
and  pergoda.  The  tennis  court  and  bowling 
green  are  beyond.  The  gardens  "wei-e  all  design- 
ed in  relation  to  the  house,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  furniture  was  specially  designed  to  suit  the 
rather  severe  and  simple  treatment  of  the  in- 
terior. The  decorations  and  drapery  show 
careful  thought,  and  have  been  splendidly  done. 

Cottages,  garage  and  stable  buildings  are  a 
short  distance  from  the  house.  These  can  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  heading  this  article.  The 
principal  buildings  are  arranged  around  a 
paved  courtyard,  after  the  English  plan,  the 
cow  stables  and  kennels  being  at  back,  with 
chicken  houses  and  runs  behind  garage.  Each 
cottage  has  six  rooms,  bath  and  laundry.  All 
external  walls  are  of  hollow  tile,  roughcasted, 
the  roof  being  brown-stained  shingles.  Allan 
George  &  Moorhouse,  Toronto,  architects. 
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THE    SPACIOUS    HALL    AT    "STRATHROBY N. 


THE   BILLIAKI)  ROOM    AT  "STRATHROBTN. 
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THE   PICTURE  AND  ITS  SETTING 


No  amount  of  embellishment,  or  applied  orna- 
ment, can  redeem  a  structure  faulty  in  its  pro- 
])ortions,  and  in  like  manner  the  most  expensive 
of  picture  frames  cannot  transform  bad  art  into 
good. 

The  true  function  of  a  frame  is  to  "cut  in" 
the  picture  from  its  surroundings ;  to  remove  as 
far  as  possible  any  distracting  conditions  that 
prevent  perfect  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
the  picture.  It  is  therefore 
quite     evident    that    any 
frame  that  is  so  assertive 
as  to  contend  with  the  pic- 


ing  room,  the  water-colors  belong  to  bed  cham- 
bers, the  morning  room  or  the  boudoir.  Etch- 
ings and  other  black  and  white  pictures  are 
properly  placed  in  the  living  hall,  the  library 
and  dining  room.  The  many  photographs  and 
portraits  are  for  the  den,  and  the  private  bed- 
rooms. 

Something  must  be  said  as  to  backgrounds. 


ture  is  the  height  of  bad 
taste. 

For  examples  of  good 
style  in  frames,  we  may 
refer  back  to  a  period  of 

an  hundred  years  and  more  ago.  In  a  volume 
recently  published  illustrating  the  work  in  in- 
terior design  of  Robert  Adam  and  his  brothers 
there  are  to  be  found  many  examples  of  picture 
framing.  In  every  instance,  these  frames  are 
simple,  mitred  moldings,  often  forming  wall 
panels  in  which  the  pictures  are  placed.  They 
serve  their  purpose  artistically,  and  are  there- 
fore in  good  taste.  It  will  be  further  noted  that 
the  moldings  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  that 
fomi  the  paneling  of  the  room,  and  this  fact 
brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  a  very  frequent 
lapse  in  modern  picture  framing  methods. 

Too  often  does  the  frame  represent  in  its  de- 
sign a  period  at  variance  with  the  picture  or  the 
decorative  treament  of  the  room  in  which  it  i 
hung.  There  are  AVatteau 
landscapes  in  Rococo 
frames,  etchings  of  Greek 
and  Roman  temi)les  in 
Empire  frames  and  all  the 
inconsistencies  that  bad 
taste  can  suggest.  In  fact, 
in  the  more  formal  rooms 
of  the  house  a  predomi- 
nance of  pictures,  even  if  good,  is  in  doubtful 
taste,  and  borders  on  vulgarity,  if  their  frames 
are  assertive  of  gilding  and  si)ots  of  high  lights. 
If  a  picture  is  a  good  ]ncture,  has  value  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  can  be  framed  in  a  molding  bor- 
dered panel  and  become  a  part  of  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  hung. 

Artists  will  be  very  often  heard  to  remark 
that  a  picture  "fights"  its  frame  or  that  two 
pictures,  placed  side  by  side,  "fight"  one  an- 
other. The  latter  is  more  often  the  case  when 
pictures  in  different  inedia  are  placed  in  the 
same  room.  It  is  of  course  a  violation  of  good 
taste  to  hang  oils  and  water-colors  in  the  same 
room,  or  to  mix  on  the  Avails  etchings  and  photo- 
graphs. Oil  painting,  the  most  dignified  ex- 
pression of  art,  should  find  its  place  in  the  draw- 


FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN    OF    "  STRATH  ROB  YN." 

A  gilt  frame  on  a  gilt  wall  paper  or  background 
is  not  always  in  good  taste,  and  it  is  safer,  of 
course,  if  the  i)ictures  are  of  sufficient  value,  to 
make  them  important  parts  of  the  decorative 
scheme,  that  a  background  of  some  neutral  color, 
such  as  will  be  found  in  all  galleries,  should  be 
provided.  Oils,  of  course,  should  be  framed  in 
gold,  but  there  is  the  exception  sometimes  of  a 
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decidedly  "gi-ay"  picture,  which  can  be  framed 
in  a  "dead"  black  frame  with  a  narrow  gold 
inset  next  to  the  canvas. 

The  custom  of  framing  etchings  with  a  wide 
white  border  all  around  and  a  narrow  black 
frame,  is  one  to  be  avoided. 

A  further  error  is  the  placing  of  "black  and 
white"  pictures  on  a  yellow  wall  or  background. 
The  yellow  will  so  accent  the  black  of  the  pic- 
tures as  to  set  up  a  blurring  efifect,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  etchings  may  be,  their  value 
will  be  destroyed  by  such  sharp  contrasts. 


Modern  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses 

An  Increasingly  Popular  Feature  in 
City  Homes,  Hospitals  and  Hotels. 


ILLUSTUATKD  herewitli  aio  a  plan  and  au 
oxtcrior  view  of  the  glass  garden  which  is 
an  iniix)i-tjint  addition  to  "Stratlirobyn,"  the 
structure  consisting  of  a  palm  liouse,  two  green- 
houses and  a  workroom. 

The  beauty  of  the  estate  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  linking  up  of  the  conservatory  to  the  resi- 
dence, while  there  are  also  many  advantages  to 
be  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  having  a  supply  of  hot- 
house production  available  in  the  home  at  all 
times. 

Arclutects  are,  however,  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  is  a  very  de- 
sirable addition  to  a  well-planned  modem 
home,  and  few  are  the  plans  prepared  that  do 
not  include  a  greenhouse  or  allow  for  its  erec- 
tion at  some  future  date. 

Greenhouses  can  also  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage at  hospitals  or  similar  institutions.  Be- 
sides being  useful  for  supplying  plants  and 
flowers  for  beautifying  the  building  and 
grounds,  they  can  be  lom  at  a  profit  by  the  sale 
of  flowers  to  visitors  for  the  patients. 

Hotel  owners  are  also  beginning  to  see  the 
advantages  of  having  a  greenhouse  connected 
with  the  hotel.  Under  the  care  of  an  expert 
gardener  the  hotel  is  thus  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  out  of  season,  as  well  as 
cut  flowers  and  plants  for  decorating  pui-poses. 

Greenhouse  construction  started  out  in  a  very 
crude  way,  and  continued  in  its  crudeness  for 
many  years.  The  houses  were  built  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  Good  design  was  never  given  a  thought, 
and  the  essentials  of  plant  life  were  forgotten. 

As  a  rule  these  houses  were  soon  in  a  leaky 
and  tumble-down  condition,  and  the  owners  were 
thoroughly  disgusted, 
and  therefore  gave  up 
trying  to  do  anything 
with  what  was  a  bungle 
from  the  very  start. 

In  1860  one  or  two 
concerns  started  to  spe- 
cialize in  greenhouse 
manufacturing,  and  be- 
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fore  long  a  noticeable  improvement  was  made 
in  the  construction.  Later,  when  concrete  and 
steel  became  popular  in  buildings  of  all  descrip- 
tions, it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  be 
used  for  constructing  greenhouses.  As  the  steel 
members  can  be  made  much  stronger  and  light- 
er than  it  was  i)ossible  out  of  wood,  the 
greenhouse  of  to-day  is  much  more  satisfactory 
for  growing  purposes,  as  well  as  more  dur- 
able. 

When  the  greenhouse  manufacturer  had  im- 
proved the  meohanical  consti"uction  of  the 
house  and  met  the  requirements  of  plant  life,  he 
began  to  think  of  improving  the  design.  He 
realized  that  if  his  product  was  to  become  popu- 
lar it  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  other 
buildings  it  was  to  be  linked-up  to,  for  at  this 
stage  of  cultivation  the  mind  revolts  at  a  mere 
crude  utility. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  curved  eave  house 
was  inti'oduced,  and  it  has  become  very  popular 
on  account  of  the  great  improvement  it  made 
over  the  old  angle  eave  house.  The  curved  eave 
is  formed  by  bending  a  flat  iron  rafter  at  the 
eave,  and  as  this  rafter  is  continuous  from  the 
ridge  to  the  sill,  it  is  possible  to  do  the  glazing 
with  the  aid  of  very  light  wooden  members.  This 
does  away  with  the  heavy  objectionable  wooden 
members  that  were  formerly  used.  This  flat 
iron  rafter  also  makes  it  possible  to  construct 
palm  houses  that  will  please  the  particular 
architect,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  re- 
quired light. 

Some  of  the  details  that  helped  to  make  the 
modern  greenhouse  complete  are  worth  notice. 
The  combination  sill  and  gutter  was  designed  to 
cap  the  masonry  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
a  gutter  to  take  care  of  the  water  from  the  roof 
and  provide  means  of  collecting  the  water  of 
condensation  within  the  house.  The  water  of 
condensation  has  been  a  great  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  destruction,  and  to  take  care  of  this  a 
condensation  gutter  was  f omied  on  the  inside  of 
this  sill.  The  condensation  takes  place  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass.  It  flows  down  the  glass,  and 
also  the  drip  gutters  pro- 
^^^^^^^^  vided  in  the  roof  bars,  and 

is  collected  in  the  condensa- 
tion gutter.  The  manner  in 
which  the  rain  and  water  of 
condensation  is  conducted  to 
the  drain  is  clearly  shoAvn  in 
the  drawing. 

The  ventilating  of  the  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse  is  important.  In  the 
type  illustrated  the  practice  is  to  run  two  con- 
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tinuous  lines  of  vent  sash,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  ridge.  Tliese  sash  are  split  up  in  sections 
if  tlie  house  has  more  than  one  compartment,  so 
that  the  air  can  be  controlled  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  in  the  different  com- 
partments. 

Palm  houses  usually  have  side  ventilation  in 
addition,  although  it  is  not  necessary  for  grow- 
ing purposes.  The  sash  are  hinged  to  the  ridge 
by  galvanized  hinges.  The  top  is  fitted  under 
the  ridge  cap,  and  thus  forms  a  water-tight 
joint.  The  bottom  of  the  sash  seats  on  the  vent 
header.  The  vent  header  is  moulded  to  receive 
the  water  of  condensation  from  the  under  side 
of  the  vent  sash,  and  by  means  of  outlets  cut 
into  the  vent  header  this  water  is  carried  out  on 
the  roof,  thus  preventing  any  drip  within  the 
house  at  this  point. 

The  heating  of  the  greenhouse  is  most  im- 
portant, as  on  it  depends  the  success  or  failure 


design,  and  although  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement, it  seems  that  the  greenhouse  manu- 
facturer is  more  than  holding  his  own  in  this 
commercial  age,  when  the  world-wide  slogan  in 
manufacturing  is  perfection. 


BRITISH  COLUiMBIA  LUMBER  CUT 

The  value  of  the  lumber  cut  for  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  in  1916  will  show  an  in- 
crease over  that  of  the  previous  year,  when  the 
value  was  put  at  $29,150,000.  The  demand  for 
lumber  during  the  last  year  showed  an  im- 
provement, and  prices  generally  were  higher. 
The  best  previous  year  was  1913,  when  the  value 
of  the  cut  was  $33,500,000.  It  is  predicted  that 
this  year's  value  will  be  well  up  to  this  latter 
figure. 

A  feature  of  last  year's  lumber  business  has 
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of  the  entire  plant.  Unlike  the  heating  of  the 
residence  the  pipe  coils  are  horizontal  instead 
of  vertical.  This  makes  it  more  difficult  to  get 
the  rapid  circulation  that  is  necessary  for  an 
efficient  greenhouse  heating  system.  Then 
again,  the  different  compartments  of  a  green- 
house require  temperatures  that  vary  from 
fifty  to  eighty-five  degrees  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  ten  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  into  all  details  of  green- 
house heating  here,  but  the  reader  will  realize 
that  greenhouse  heating  pi'oblems  can  be  solved 
best  by  the  greenhouse  manufacturer.  He  has 
had  years  of  experience,  and  has  boon  up  against 
the  problems.  He  also  knows  the  different  tem- 
peratures required  by  the  flowers. 

There  are  numerous  other  details  and  diffi- 
culties the  greenhouse  manufacturer  has  to 
overcome  in  order  to  place  on  the  market  a 
house  that  is  efficient,  durable  and  pleasing  in 


ERECTED  BY  GLASS  GARDEN  BUILDERS. 

been  the  increase  in  shipments  to  Ontario, 
where  an  aggressive  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  to  popularize  the  British  Columbia  product. 
The  demand  has  resulted  in  doubling  shipments 
to  Ontario  for  floorings,  paneling,  mouldings, 
etc. 


NEW    FLOORING    MEASUREMENT 

The  last  few  months  have  seen  the  gradual 
deposition  of  the  "customary  square"  as  the 
unit  for  selling  floorings  and  matchings  and  the 
establishment  of  the  "hundred  superficial  feet" 
in  its  place.  Among  English  merchants,  where 
onoe  the  old-fashionod,  irregular,  and  illogical 
customary  square  was  universal,  the  alternative 
measure  has  been  recognized;  and  among  the 
price  lists  recently  issued  by  London,  England, 
importers,  a  substantial  proportion  have  adopt- 
ed the  new  measure. 
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KKSUIKNI'K  OF  KAMMf    ('(IXNAIILK.   TdKONTd. 


WICKSOX     A-    tiliKCC,    AllCHITBCTS. 


A    ROOMY   TORONTO    RESIDENCE 


The  residence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Coiinable,  Mel- 
gund  avenue,  Toronto,  is  built  of  hollow  tilo 
construction,  stucco  finisli,  and  the  roof  is  cov- 
ered with  Spanish  tiles  in  six  tones  of  green  to 
give  a  slight  variation  in  color.  At  the  rear  of 
the  house  is  a  broad  terrace  overlooking  the 
ra\'ine,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  terrace  is  a  lai'ge 
basin  fountain.  The  garage  and  chauffeur's 
apartments  are  built  to  correspond  in  design 
with  the  house  and  located  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  lot  with  separate  driveway  from 
the  street.  Between  the  hoiise  and  the  garage 
is  the  rose  garden  and  tennis  court,  the  latter 
surrounded  with  sj)ecially  designed  wire  railing. 

As  will  be  noted  by  the  plans,  all  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  are  en  suite.  The  main  halls  and 
vestibule,  and  all  the  main  bedrooms,  are  finish- 
ed in  whitewood,  enamelled  white,  and  the  din- 
ing, living,  billiard  and  sun  rooms  are  in 
quarter-cut  white  oak. 


Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  deco- 
rations. On  the  exterior,  the  soffit  of  the  main 
cornice,  which  is  panelled  between  the  brackets, 
is  i)ainted  in  rich  shades  of  red,  blue  and  grey, 
giving  a  fine  effect  in  contrast  with  the  wliite 
plaster. 

The  decoration  of  the  living  and  dining  rooms 
was  entrusted  to  the  New  York  artist,  A.  J^in- 
coln  Cooper.  In  the  living  room  the  ceiling  was 
coft'ei'ed,  and  the  work  was  carried  out  in  soft 
shades  of  grey  and  rose,  the  coffers  being  en- 
riched with  Italian  figure  groups. 

Wickson  &  Gregg,  Toronto,  were  the  archi- 
tects. 


The  highest  chimney  in  the  world  was  com- 
pleted last  January  in  Saganoseki,  Jai)an.  It 
is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  570  feet 
high,  42  feet  8  inches  outside  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  and  26  feet  3  inches  inside  diameter  at 
the  top,  with  a  thickness  of  29V2  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  7  inches  at  the  top. 
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REAR   ELEVATION   OK  CONXAHI.K   RESIDENCE. 


TERRACE   AND   BASIN    FOINTAIN    OF   CONNABLE   RESIDENCE. 
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A  COMFORTABLE  TORONTO  HOME 

Well  terraced  above  tlie  street,  at  No.  7  High 
Park  (Jardeiis,  Toronto,  is  tlio  very  honioy  little 
resiik'uco  of  Mr.  K.  D.  Kilgour.  Its  iiuiUioned 
casement  windows,  huge  oliiinneys  and  roof,  car- 
ried down  over  the  verandah,  are  roniiniscent  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  while  the  returning  of  the 
roof  and  cornice  tlirongh  the  gables  adds  unity 


DINING  ROOM   OF   KILGOUR  RESIDENCE. 

to  the  design,  and  displays  the  Spanish  tile  roof. 
The  feeling  of  solidity  is  enhanced  by  the  deep 
revels,  the  brick  gable  walls  above  the  cornice 
setting  back  one-half  brick  from  the  walls  below, 
and  the  heavy  chimneys  supporting  and  bal- 
ancing the  high  gables. 

Tapestry  or  corduroy  brick,  with  deep  raked 
joints,  above  narrow  rock-faced  ashler  basement 
walls,  with  moulded  stone  mullions  and  tran- 
soms, stone  verandah  columns  and  balusters, 
Welsh  quarry  verandah  floor  and  tile  roof,  all 
contribute  to  a  feeling  of  strength  and  consis- 
tency, while  the  two-storey  front  bay  and  the 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN    OF 
KILGOrR  RESIDENCE. 


oriel  windows  nestling  snug  under  the  wide  cor- 
nices add  the  necessary  domestic  touches. 

The  spacious  well-lighted  rooms  are  beauti- 
fully decorated,  the  trim  being  delicate  and  fin- 
ished with  panelled  base  in  living  room  and  first 
floor  hall,  ('onsistency  of  design  and  careful 
working  to  details  are  everywliere  in  evidence. 
The  living  room  is  finished  in  mahogany  with 
large  tiled  mantel,  built  in  l)ook<'ases,  and 
strapped  walls  above  the  panelled  base. 

The  dado  cap  runs  over  the  doors,  and  a  light 
spreading  cornice  against  the  stucco  ceiling 
gives  the  finishing  touch  to  a  simple  yet  rich 
room. 

The  dining  room  is  treated  similarly  in  (juar- 
ter-cut  white  oak,  with  brick  mantel,  having 
Doric  columns  and  bracketed  cornice  and  built 
in  china  cabinets  on  either  side  of  the  mantel. 
A  wide  plate  rail  with  moulded  brackets  re- 
places the  dado  eaj)  of  the  living  room. 

The  hall  has  a  rather  uni(j[ue  treatment  in  a 
low  panelled  base  in  white  enamel,  with  straps 
of  same  at  all  corners  and  at  cornices.  The 
newels,  balustrades  and  treads  of  the  stairs  are 
mahogany,  which,  with  a  mahogany  cap  over  the 
low  white  panelled  base,  relieves  the  otherwise 
white  treatment. 

On  the  second  floor  the  white  enamel  trim  is 
relieved  by  mahogany  doors.  The  maids'  room 
is  finished  in  natural  cypress,  which  continues 
down  the  back  stairs  and  through  the  kitchen. 

The  pantry  is  finished  in  quarter-cut  oak  to 
match  the  dining  room.  The  floors  throughout 
the  house  are  of  this  wood  also. 

The  bath  fixtures  are  solid  English  vitrolite 
ware,  including  built-in  corner  tub  and  pedestal 
basin. 

A  No.  6V1;  boiler  serves  square,  plain  toj),  low 
rads,  and  angle  rads,  in  all  bays.  Concrete  tubs 
are  installed  in  the  laundry,  which  is  plastered. 
The  billiard  room  has  pressed  brick  walls,  birch 
floors,  oak  trim  and  brick  mantel,  and  has  an 
oak  stairway  from  first  floor  Jiall.  Toilet  facili- 
ties are  provided  in  basement. 
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RESIUENCK    OF    K.    1)    KILOOLK,   TUKUNTO. 


J.    A.    MKKNZIE,   AKCHITECT. 


BUNGALOW  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN 


The  architects  in  accomplishing  tlieir  pur- 
poses to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  owner  in  the 
Xeilson  home  (illustrated)  have  departed  some- 
what from  the  stereotyped  form  of  bungalow, 
and  in  their  treatment  of  the  roof  and  general 
front  ekn-ation  show  originality  and  taste  in 
design  wliich  is  not  apparent  in  the  ordinary 
house. 

Tlie  exterior  of  this  home  is  composed  of  cut 
stone,  with  smootli  stucco  upper,  the  chimneys 
being  carried  to  a  good  height  and  capped  with 
ornamental  cut  stone.  A  feature  of  the  roof  is 
the  abnormal  height  in  the  bungalow  style,  but 
this  to  some  extent  is  relieved  by  the  acute  angle 
and  the  treatment  of  tlie  dormer  in  front. 

The  sparing  introduction  of  the  wrought  iron 
supports  to  tbe  eavetroughing,  well  designed 
and  correctly  placed,  is  also  good  as  applied  to 
tliis  exterior,  and  the  idea  is  to  be  found  further 
in  tlie  turned  wood  columns  which  support  the 
roof  from  each  stone  pillar  and  tend  to  give  a 
finislied  appearance,  while  the  grouping  of  the 
dormer  windows  carries  out  the  general  sym- 
metrical design  of  the  whole  front  elevation. 
The  heavier  turned  supports  tend  to  bear  out 
the  general  idea  of  the  semi-bungalow. 

The  verandah,  with  its  one  terrace  of  stone 
steps,  gives  an  air  of  seclusion.  The  visitor 
will  be  impressed  with  the  verandah  and  motor 
driveway  at  the  end  providing  a  sheltered  en- 


trance to  or  from  the  motor  car.  A  feature  that 
has  been  carried  throughout  the  house  are  the 
glass  panelled  French  doors  which  greet  you  as 
you  ascend  the  verandah  steps.  The  general 
and  commendable  restraint  shown  in  all  the 
rooms  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
living  room,  with  its  view  of  the  conservatory 
adjoining.  Panelled  walls  carried  to  a  good 
height,  with  straight  ceilings  and  moulded  cor- 
nice, give  an  air  of  quiet  refinement.  The  stone 
mantel  and  plain  shelf,  with  two  supports,  carry 
out  the  general  idea,  while  the  hearth,  with  its 
large  square  red  tiles,  tends  to  break  to  a  certain 
extent  the  heaviness  of  the  stone  work  in  the 
mantel.  The  usual  beamed  ceiling  in  this  room 
is  particularly  consi)icuous  by  its  absence. 
The  oaken  floor  is  covered  bv  a  Persian  rug. 


LIVING  ROOM    OK    Kll.tiOI'l!    liESIDENCE. 
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witli  sliowcr  Itatlis.  Tlioro  arc  five  spacious  bed- 
rooms oil  this  floor,  together  witli  a  suiiroom. 
Large  litien  closets  in  every  room  are,a  feature. 
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The  sunroom  is  inviting  and  well  lighted,  lead- 
ing into  the  garden.  The  economy  of  s])aeo  is 
apparent  in  a  survey  of  the  ground  floor  plan. 
There  is  no  waste  space  in  halls.  The  dining- 
room  with  fire  i)lace  is  located  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  while  the  kitchen  and  butler's  pantry 
are  conveniently  located,  but  isolated  from  tlie 
main  entrance. 

The  stairs  have  easy  treads,  and  lead  up 
through  a  small  stair  well  to  a  well-planned 
square  hall.  All  rooms  lead  off  the  hall.  The 
owner's  room  and  child's  room  are  provided 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  NEILSOX    RE.SinENCE. 


RESIDENCE   OF    MORDEN    NEILSOX,   TORONTO. 


CHADWICK    &   BECKETT,   ARCHITECTS. 


The  Practice  of  Garden  Design 

By  H.  B.  DUNINGTON-GRUHB 

"And  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that  mhen  ages  grow  to  Civi7i(j)  and  Elegancy,  men  come  to 
build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely;  as  if  gardening  Tvere  the  Greater  Perfection." 


AFTER  more  than  three  centuries  have  rolled 
by  the  truth  of  Bacon's  words  has  never 
been  more  obvious  than  at  this  moment.  Hav- 
ing begun  to  "build  stately"  the  desire  to 
"garden  finely,"  which  means  the  desire  for 
something  more  than  trees  and  shrubs  spotted 
about  on  a  lawn,  is  already  becoming  ai)parent. 
If  this  desire,  then,  is  to  be  satisfied,  if  our  gar- 
dens are  to  prove  woi'thy  of  our  arcliitecture, 
designers  of  ability  must  no  longer  be  satisfied 
to  lay  down  their  pencil  upon  completion  of  the 
four  walls  of  their  house.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  surroundings  of  their  buiklings  to  the 
mercies  of  the  amateur  and  the  jobbing  garden- 
er, they  must  realize  that  gai'den  design  de- 
mands creative  power  of  a  liigli  order,  and  re- 
tain control  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
the  building. 

The  charm  of  the  gar- 
den is  of  a  different  order 
from  the  chann  of  wild 
nature.  The  art  of  gar- 
den design  is  not  the  art 
of  copying  nature,  but  of 
subduing  her  vagaries  to 
the  requirements  of  man. 
The  lotus  capital  in  the 
Egyptian  Temple  is  not 
a  copy  of  the  lotus,  but 
its  adaptation  to  man's 
needs.  The  very  freedom 
of  design  as  applied  to 
gardens,  the  lack  of  re- 
straining barriers,  t  b  e 
absence  of  formulae,  give 
scope  for  the  expression 
of  personality  and  provide  those  subtleties  of 
the  art  which  constitute  so  much  of  its  charm 
and  its  diflSculty. 

A  prominent  Toronto  artist  said  to  me  the 
other  day:  "Given  an  open  field,  how  do  you 
go  to  work  to  design  a  garden?"  He  might  well 
ask.  "After  the  war,"  says  the  client,  "I  in- 
tend to  build  a  house.  Please  design  me  a  gar- 
den." While  the  client  comes  forward  in  full 
confidence  the  artist  asks  for  explanations,  see- 
ing at  once  the  necessity  for  co-operation  be- 
tween garden  designer  and  architect.  If  that 
unity  between  house  and  garden,  upon  which 
dei)ends  the  success  of  both,  is  to  bo  achieved, 
both  must  be  designed  together.  But  which  is 
to  do  the  wagging— the  dog  or  the  tail  ?  Are  the 
necessities  of  the  garden,  the  .views,  and  aj)- 
proach  to  decide  the  disposition  M  the  rooms  of 
the  house,  or  is  the  house  to  be  built  and  the 
garden  thought  out  later? 


Now,  my  friend  the  artist  being  a  designer  of 
ability,  knew  that  all  design,  if  successful,  must 
be  controlled  by  certain  guiding  j)rinciples.  He 
asked  for  enlightenment  as  to  the  motifs  con- 
trolling the  layout  of  gardens.  The  fact  that 
these  principles  vary  widely  with  each  different 
problem,  the  difficulties  surrounding  their  dis- 
covery, and  their  application,  constitutes  the 
greatest  fascination  of  the  ])ractise  of  garden 
design,  and  entitles  it  to  high  rank  among  the 
fine  arts.  It  has  been  said  that  gardening  is  the 
one  art  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  copy  other 
people's  work.  Which  means  that  the  garden 
plan  must  be  a  natural  development  built  up  on 
certain  si)ecific  human  needs.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  charm  of  the  Old  World  garden,  full  of 
individuality,    yet     free     from     self-conscious 
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effort,    be     attained,     as     is    very    desirable. 

Regarding  house  and  garden  as  one,  what  are 
the  principles  which  will  govern  its  design? 
First,  the  location  of  the  house.  Second,  the 
disposition  of  the  various  rooms.  Third,  the 
location  of  the  offices,  outbuildings,  garage,  etc. 
Fourth,  the  location  of  entrance  and  approach. 
Fifth,  the  location  of  the  various  necessities  of 
the  grounds,  such  as  kitchen  garden,  tennis 
court,  bowling  green,  conservatories,  green- 
houses, etc.  Sixth,  the  natural  or  artificial 
boundaries  of  the  property.  Seventh,  the  na- 
tural and  topographical  features  of  the  jiro- 
perty,  such  as  trees,  levels,  drainage,  soil,  etc. 

Regarding  the  location  of  the  house  everj^- 
thing  will  depend  on  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
property,  but  the  following  principles  will  often 
apply:  The  house  should  be  set,  if  practicable, 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  entrance,  so  that  the 
approach  will  rise  to  it.     It  should  be  backed 
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The  natural  and  arti- 
ficial boundaries  of  the 
propertj'  will  often  pro- 
vide reasons  for  the  shape 
and  size  of  gardens.  They 
will  often  liave  to  be 
screened  out  so  as  to 
make  tiic  property  look  as 
larjic  as  possible. 

As  I  said  above,  it  is  the 
very  freedom  of  art  which 
constitutes  its  greatest 
danger.  The  amateur  ex- 
l)eriencc'H  difficulty  i  n 
knowing    where    to    start, 


and 


started,     in 
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np  if  possible  by  trees  or  hillside.  Full  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the  best  views.  The 
location  should  be  such  as  to  economize  the 
property. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  entrance  on  the 
north,  the  kitchen  and  offices  on  the  northeast, 
the  living  rooms  on  the  west,  south  and  east. 

The  drying  yard,  service  court,  garage,  etc., 
should  be  located  on  the  east  of  kitchen  side, 
entirely  shut  off  from  the  living  rooms  and 
pleasure  grounds. 

The  entrance  should  be  placed  in  the  direction 
of  greatest  traffic  on  public  road.  The  entrance 
drive  should  follow  the  natural  contours,  though 
avoiding  the  top  of  a  ridge. 

A  fairly  level  site  with  good  soil  should  be 
chosen  for  the  kitchen  garden,  near  the  ser- 
vice area,  but  convenient  to  the  pleasure 
grounds.  Tennis  courts,  though  part  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  should  be  more  or  less  screen- 
ed, as  they  are  usually  unsightly. 

Conservatories  and  greenhouses  should  be 
placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  house, 
but  not  in  a  prominent  position,  as  they  are 
usually  unsightly  when  seen  from  outside. 


finding  out  when  to  stop. 

Jt  may  safely  be  said  that 
such  efforts  always  result  in  aflfectation  and 
self-consciousness.  "When  in  doubt  do  noth- 
ing," applies  as  much  to  gardens  as  to  any  other 
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form  of  design.  No  civilization  can  ever  be 
complete  without  gardens.  Let  those  who  are 
equipped  by  academic  study  and  natural  ability 
for  design  see  to  it  that  the  Canadian  garden 
of  the  future  proves 
worthy  of  the  civilization 
which  we  are  building. 


GARDEN    AT    HIGHLAND   AVENLE,   TORONTO. 


Among  the  suggestions 
for  heating  symbols'  and 
abbreviations,  made  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish heating  engineers,  is 
that  in  place  of  the  British 
thermal  unit,  or  B.T.U.,  it 
is  proposed  to  use  the 
word  ' '  Therms ' '  and  to  in- 
dicate it  by  the  Greek  let- 
ter, theta,  with  this  diflfer- 
ence,  that  the  letter  would 
have  a  bar  extended  be- 
yond the  vertical  lines. 
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RE-COXSTRlTTEn   FARM  IIOISK,    IXIIISWOOI)   FAFiM,   CALEDON    TOWNSHIP. 

A  COUNTRY  HOME  AT  ALTON 


M.     JEI'KEHV.    ARCHITECT. 


The  architect's  problem  here  was  to  trans- 
form the  old  farm  homestead  into  a  modern 
country  home,  incorporating'  tlie  existing  liouse 
as  far  as  possible. 

Sentiment  entered  largely  into  this  scheme, 
as  this  old  homestead  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
owner,  Mr.  Andrew  Dods,  Toronto. 

This  estate  is  naturally  adapted  for  the  en- 
joyment of  nature,  being  situated  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Caledon  Mountain,  near  Orangeville, 
Ontario,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Caledon 
Trout  Club  grounds,  and  the  setting  of  the 
house,   therefore,  has 


loyally  ail  practical  conditions  and  needs  of  real 
im)>ortance,  and  has  worked  them  out  to  suit 
modern  conditions  while  preserving  the  idea  of 
an  inviting  and  restful  country  home  without 
display. 

With  a  few  small  changes  the  existing  plan 
has  been  opened  up,  and  the  main  stairway 
broadened  out  and  leading  from  the  dining 
room,  which  is  panelled  and  trimmed  in  oak, 
the  living  room  in  mahogany,  and  the  billiard 
room  in  mission  oak,  with  beamed  ceiling. 
A  system  of  rain  and  spring  water  is  estab- 
lished throughout  the  house, 
and  an  inviting  swimming 
pool,  two  hundred  feet  long, 
screened  with  shrubbery,  is 
placed  at  the  south  end,  near 
the  pergola. 
The  sunroom  at  this  end  is 


wonderful  natural  ef- 
fects. 

In  tlie  interest  of  his  cliciil 
the  architect  has  tried  to  accept        r-gn  »,•  ,| 

FIRST   Fl/Wli   PLAN,   RE-CONSTRI(TEI>   KARMHOrBB,  CALEDON   TOWNSHIP. 


™l  thirty  by  fifteen  feet,  and  the  main  ver- 
andah is  thirty-eight  by  twelve  feet. 
The  family  and  guest  bedrooms  are  located 
on  the  upper  floor,  wliile  the  maids  are  accom- 
modated in  a  wing  at  the  rear,  the  northern 
wing  being  reserved  for  the  caretaker's  family. 


Mountain  Side  House  at  Westmount,  Montreal 


Attractive  Home  and  Grounds  Planned 
for  Mr.  L.  C.   Webster,  of  Montreal. 


Tins  house  is  built  on  a  very  interesting  site 
at  the  .iuncture  of  Westmount  Boulevard 
and  Edgeiiill  Road.  It  commands  niagniticent 
views  over  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence,  the  house 
being  set  out  to  obtain  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  location;  all  the  principal  rooms  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  outlook  to  the  river. 

Owing  to  the  varying  levels  the  site  was  rather 
a  difficult  one  to  treat,  and  it  was  comi)licated 
by  the  position  of  some  very  fine  trees  which  it 
was  desired  to  retain— an  existing  stable  was 
already  on  the  site,  one- 
quarter  of  which  was 
retained  as  a  garage 
with  new  windows  and 
red  brick  facings  on  the 
old  walls,  the  remainder 
being  pulled  down  and  a 
formal  garden  planned 
on  same. 

The  house  faces  due 
north  and  south,  the 
main  entrance  with  a 
porte-cochere  entered 
on  the  east  front— a 
pergola  is  being  erected 
on  the  west  front,  and 
will  balance  the  porte- 
cochere  and  the  garage 
in  the  general  composi- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  in 
the  plan  illustration. 

The  gardens  have 
been  designed  to  har- 
monize with  and  form 
part  of  the  architectural 
scheme    of    the    house. 

The  stone  staircase  to  the  pergola  is  placed  on 
the  central  axis  of  the  house,  and  is  approached 
from  the  children's  dining  room.    At  the  head  of 


the  stairs  the  pergola  itself  is  swung  outwards 
from  this  axis  in  relative  position  to  the  axis 
formed  by  the  garage. 

Stone  steps  lead  from  the  centre  of  the  per- 
gola to  the  tea  alcove  on  the  higher  terrace,  this 
alcove  is  placed  around  an  existing  tree,  and  the 
intervening  space  between  the  alcove  and  the 
pergola  on  the  lower  level  will  be  utilized  for  a 
lily  ])on(l  and  rock  garden. 

A  second  staircase  is  planned  leading  from 
the  tea  alcove  to  the  back  entrance,  and  will 
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form  convenient  access  for  service  from  the 

kitchen. 

A  bowling  green  is  to  be  provided  level  with 
the  alcove,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the 
ground  will  be  utilized  for 
three  ascending  terraces 
of  flower  gardens,  with 
stone  walks  and  stone  re- 
taining walls  continued  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  site. 
The  ground  floor  of  the 
house  contains  a  large 
staircase  hall  which  could 
be  used  as  an  extra  re- 
ception room,  two  vesti- 
bules between  it  and  the 
entrance  door.  There  is  a 
SEPTIMUS  WARWICK,  ARCHiTBCT.     parlor  cntcrcd  to  the  right 
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DINING   ROOM  AND  SI'N    PARLOR,    WEBSTER  RESIDENCE. 

of  the  vestibule,  with  the  living  room  on  the  op- 
posite side.  This  latter  room  is  connected  to 
the  main  dining  room  by  a  winter  garden,  which 
forms  the  principal  architectural  feature  of  the 
south  front  with  two  terraces  leading  from 
same. 

There  are  three  dining  rooms  provided— the 
one  just  referred  to— and  two  others  for  the 
children  and  servants— all  three  are  grouped 
conveniently  near  the  kitchen. 

The  principal  bedroom  floor  has  four  bed- 
rooms, each  with  a  separate  bathroom  and  fixed 
wardrobe  accommodation,  an  upstairs  sitting 
room  leading  to  the  front  balcony,  and  a  large 
linen  store  well  lighted,  which  will  act  as  a  sew- 
ing room,  and  is  fitted  with  an  ironing  board  and 
electric  iron.  Balconies  are  provided  to  all  the 
rooms,  three  of  them  being  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  used  as  sleeping  porches;  a  house- 
maid's sink  is  placed  on  this  floor  near  the  ser- 
vice stairs. 

The  top  floor  contains  day  and  night  nurseries 
and  three  bedrooms,  with  a  children's  bathroom, 
large  cupboard  accommodation,  and  a  cedar 
closet  for  furs  about  ten  feet  square.  The  ser- 
vants' quarters,  with  bathroom  and  linen  store, 
are  provided  'in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
house. 

In  the  basement  separate  entrances  are 
planned  both  for  the  furnace  room  and  the  laun- 
dry, and  a  linen  chute  from  each  floor  dis- 
charging into  the  latter  room;  vegetable  stores, 
potting  shed,  and  a  boys'  workshop  are  pro- 
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vided,  with  a  billiard  room  and  a  large  "ingle 
nook"  designed  around  a  tapestry  brick  fire- 
place. A  children's  entrance  is  provided  on  this 
floor  with  three  stores  near  the  entrance  for 
sleighs,  snowshoes,  etc.  The  cloak  room  is 
placed  upstairs  so  that  it  serves  this  entrance 
as  well  as  the  main  entrance  on  the  floor  over. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  discomforts  of  a 
winter  sash,  extra  radiation  is  being  provided 
and  weather  stripping  installed  on  all  the  win- 
dows which  are  single  throughout,  and  so  that 
the  exterior  shall  present  the  same  appearance 
all  the  year  round,  internal  Venetian  blinds  are 
being  fixed  to  the  windows  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  fixing  and  unfixing  the  summer  shutters 
each  spring  and  fall. 

Externally  the  walls  are  faced  with  specially 
made  dark  red  Eoman  bricks  twelve  inches  by 
one  and  a  half  inches,  with  one-half  inch  white 
mortar  joints  raked  out  three-eighths  inch,  a 
line  of  headers  is  introduced  every  sixth  course, 
carrying  the  line  of  the  rustication  of  the  angle 
quoins  round  the  building ;  the  stone  dressings 
are  of  grey  canyon  stone,  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  rough  green  slates  laid  in  graduating 
courses. 

The  two  bays  on  the  north  front  are  formed 
by  the  projecting  bathrooms,  and  the  bay  win- 
dow on  the  west  front  by  the  sleeping  porch 
entered  from  the  side  bedroom. 

The  pergola  is  to  be  carried  out  with  wood 
columns  painted  white,  with  a  stone  slab  pave- 
ment; the  garden  walls  will  be  built  in  rough 
limestone,  mostly  from  material  quarried  on  the 
site,  the  treads  of  the  steps  and  the  coping  being 
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of  lioclioster  stout'  slabs,  wliicli  will  also  l)i'  used 
for  till'  stone  paths  of  the  fonnal  uraidt'ii  next 
tlie  garage. 

Tlu'  garage  will  accoininoclate  two  cars,  and 
the  old  basement  of  the  stables  is  being  trans- 
ferred into  sleeping  qnarters  for  the  ehanlfenr, 
with  a  circMilar  stair  from  tlie  garage. 

In  order  to  adai)t  the  arehitcH;tnral  features 
of  the  house  to  the  site  and  to  s])read  the  appar- 
ent weight  of  the  building  on  the  ground,  four 
wing  circular  ramped  walls  are  introduced  at 
the  corners,  these  forming  Hanking  walls  to  tlic 
two  terraces  on  the  south  front  and  retaining 
walls  for  the  laundry  an<l  furnace  room  stair- 
cases on  the  nortli,  the  spaces  between  the  walls 
making  larger  acconunodation  in  the  basement, 
enabling  the  })otting  shed  and  the  coal  stores  to 
be  placed  in  this  position,  giving  also  extra 
space  to  the  billiard  room,  whicb  is  twenty-seven 
feet  by  twenty -five  feet  extreme  dimensions. 

The  principal  rooms  internally  are  i)anelled 
in  Keene's  cement  and  painted,  instead  of  wood. 
The  ajjpearance  as  finished  is  practically  the 
same,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  joints  cracking, 
as  is  invariably  the  case  after  a  few  years  when 
a  room  is  finished  in  a  painted  wood.  Tlie  fire- 
place surroundings  are  also  m  Keene's  cement, 
and  the  interiors  of  openings  are  faced  with  buff 
and  orange  colored  briquettes  and  hearths,  with 
a  lining  to  the  dining  rooan  and  parlor  of  Pavo- 
nazzo  marble.  The  hall  fireplace  and  columns 
and  the  entrance  lobby  are  carried  out  in  Caen 


stone.  This  work  aiul  the  ininelliug  before  re- 
ferred to,  were  executed  by  the  general  con- 
tractor, and  form  a  good  example  of  superior 
workmanshij)  in  plaster.  The  lobby  steps  and 
dado  are  in  Botticini  marble,  and  the  nuiin 
rooms  are  covered  with  oak  flooring  in  narrow 
widths  laid  lierring-l)on<'  fashion. 

The  wintei-  garden  is  paved  with  red  (juarry 
tiles  and  Missistpioi  marble,  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  cove  are  covered  with  a  trelliage  pattern 
painted  green;  a  wall  fountain  is  ])rovided  on 
the  back  wall,  and  the  radiators  are  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  cast  iron  grill  painted  green  with 
flower  boxes  designed  to  match  the  trellis  work 
of  the  walls. 

The  kitchen  is  tiled  up  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet  witli  white  tiling,  and  all  the  cupboards  are 
painted  and  enamelled  in  the  same  color.  The 
stove  is  placed  on  a  platform  of  red  quarry  til- 
ing, with  an  ash  dump  to  the  basement.  The 
doors  and  the  cupboards  to  the  service  pantry 
are  finished  in  chestnut. 

The  otlier  doors  throughout  are  in  birch,  and 
will  be  finished  to  match  the  prevailing  treat- 
ment of  the  rooms. 

Tlie  design  of  the  house  externally  and  inter- 
nally follows  the  traditions  of  the  Early  Geor- 
gian Period,  with  some  slight  alterations  to 
adapt  the  styles  to  the  Canadian  climate. 

The  whole  contract  for  the  house  and  garden 
has  been  carried  out  by  Anglins,  Limited,  the 
ai'chitect  being  Septimus  Warwick,  Montreal. 
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A  HANDSOME  LIMESTONE  HOME 


The  residence  of  Major  E.  G.  M.  (Jape,  of 
Montreal,  situated  on  Pine  avenue,  and  com- 
manding an  excellent  view  of  the  entire  city, 
was  not  intended  to  portray  any  decided  style  of 
architecture,  but  rather  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  architects  to  design  a  residence  which 
would  be  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  The 
large  amount  of  limestone 
terrace  work,  walls  and 
fences  of  the  latter  ma- 
terial which  are  found  in 
this  locality  suggested 
that  the  same  material 
should  be  adoijted  for  the 
walls  of  house. 

Great  care  was  exhibit- 
ed in  selecting  the  facing- 
stones,  to  use  only  the 
stones  which  have  been 
mellowed  by  iron  rust  or 
exposed  to  the  weather, 
eliminating  as  much  as 
possible  the  cold  gray-blue 
of  the  limestone. 

The  house  stands  upon 
solid  rock  of  the  mountain, 
the  space  occu))ied  by  the 
garage  being  blasted  out 
of  the  solid  material,  and 
all  stone  secured  in  this 
way  was  used  to  erect  the 

walls  of  the  house,  which  greatly  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  latter.  Since  this  house  was  erected 
thi'ee  or  four  others  have  been  added  to  this 
locality,  and  all  look  much  better  than  the  im- 
ported brick  or  sandstone. 

The  house  is  roofed  in  Spanish  tile,  which 
runs  in  color  all  the  way  from  a  deep  purply- 


blue  to  reddish  brown.  The  woodwork  on  ex- 
terior, which  has  been  eliminated  as  much  as 
possible,  is  colored  in  white. 

The  basement,  which  is  the  first  floor  above 
garage,  is  occupied  by  a  stone  lined  entrance 
hall,  with  marble  floor,  together  with  billiard 
room,  coal  room,  laundry  stoves,  etc. 

The  principal  floor,  which  is  practically  three 


floors  above  the  street,  commands  a  delightful 


HALLWAY,    CAPE    RESIDENCE. 

view  of  the  citj',  and  has  a  southern  exposure 
which  means  plenty  of  sunlight. 

Two  views  of  interior  stair  hall  and  living 
room  are  shown.  The  stair  has  been  faith- 
fully carried  out  in  the  Elizabethan  period. 
The  newel  i)osts  are  beautifully  carved,  while 
the  hall  is  finished  entirely  of  fumed  oak. 

The  living  room,  from 
which  a  sunroom  opens 
off,  is  of  very  satisfactory 
dimensions,  and  is  carried 
out  in  oak  and  brown 
tapestry. 

The  fu)-niture  of  all  the 
important  rooms  was  de- 
signed and  purchased  in 
London,  England,  and,  un- 
like most  of  the  English 
furniture,  has  not  shown 
any  defects  owing  to  our 
rigorous  climate. 

The  architect  was 
Charles  J.  Saxe,  Montreal. 


LIVING    l:oOM    AND    SLN    ROOM,    CAI'K    HESIDENCE. 


If  you  make  no  profit  on 
jobs  you  do,  you  are  not 
making  money,  no  matter 
how  much  business  you 
are  doing. 
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with  its  rounded  corners, 
has  a  very  attractive  ap- 
])ea  ranee. 

Saxe  &  Archibald,  Mont- 
real, were  the  architects. 


RESIDENCE  OF  K.    H.  ANSON,  MONTKh^AL. 

UNUSUAL   HOUSE  AT   MONTREAL 


The  residence  of  F.  H.  Anson,  Montreal,  is 
of  unusual  design,  the  exterior  being  of  "run  of 
kiln"  common  brick,  varying  in  color  from  light 
red  to  very  dark  red,  almost  black,  laid  in  yellow 

mortar.    The  walls  of  the  

iirst  floor  are  of  wood  con- 
struction, finished  on  the 
exterior  with  plaster  and 
half  timber. 

All  the  exterior  wood- 
work is  of  British  Colum- 
bia cedar,  and  simply 
given  a  coat  of  oil. 

The  dining  room,  living 
room  and  hall  are  finished 
in  oak,  the  remainder  of 
the  house  being  in  white 
enamel,  the  view  of  the 
sun  parlor  showing  a  most 
comfortable  and  delightful  addition  to  the  home. 
The  library  on  the  second  floor  is  located  above 
the  sunroom  and  is  very  large  and  well 
lighted. 

The  dining  room  is  centrally  located,  and, 


AN  ENGLISH  TYPE 
COTTAGE 

The  residence  of  Wm. 
13.  Preston,  Esq.,  Duf- 
ferin  avenue,  Brantford, 
shows  some  careful  detail 
designing  on  the  part  of 
the  architect.  With  enough 
English  cottage  "feeling" 
in  character  for  the  site,  it 
is  one  of  Brantford 's  most 
successfully  designed 
homes. 
The  absence  of  front  verandahs  is  character- 
istic of  the  designer's  work,  and  in  this  case 
the  light  was  esi)ecially  required  as  the  house 
faces  almost  north.  The  site  is  one  of  the  choice 
lots  of  the  citv  and  the  enclosed  side  verandah 


tfAXK    Ai     AitiHlHAUl,    ARCHITECTS. 


FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN,   ANSON    RESIDENCE. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  ANSON   RESIDENCE. 


LIVING   ROOM    IN    ANSON    RESIDENCE. 


looks  out  over  St.  Paul's  avenue  on  the  west. 
The  brick  used  is  dark  brick,  laid  in  English 
bond,  with  dark  headers  and  lighter  stretchers, 
black  mortar  joint  racked  out,  giving  a  very 
pleasing  color  effect. 

The  plan  shown  here- 
with includes  a  central 
stair  hall  running  through 
to  the  rear,  and  lighted 
from  over  the  landing  at 
the  rear  with  art  glass,  the 
detail  of  the  stair  being 
rather  on  the  delicate  with 
curtain  newel  ending.  The 
large  living  room  on  the 
right  is  very  inviting  and 
"cosy,"  with  an  ingle 
across  the  end  with  a  large 
open  mantel,  and  French 
doors  leading  to  the  sun- 
room.  The  dining  room  is 
connected    to    the    living 
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room  with  French  doors, 
and  is  also  approached 
from  the  hall.  On  the  left 
of  the  hall  is  a  den  which 
may  be  used  as  a  recep- 
tion room  (if  such  a  room 
is  ever  used  again  in  mod- 
ern homes). 

The  trim  on  the  ground 
floor  is  mahogany  for  din- 
ing room  and  hall,  and 
plain  cut  oak  for  the  liv- 
ing room  and  den. 

The  servery  and  kitch- 
en are  fitted  with  every 
convenience  possible. 

The  second  floor  bed- 
rooms are  large  and  airy, 
with  large  casement  win- 
dows. The*  trim  is  in 
white  wood  with  mahog- 
any  doors.      The   enamel 


RESIDENCK   Of    W.   B.    PKESTON,   BKANTKOKU. 


Sl-.N    I'Alil.oli    IS   ANSON    RESIDENCE. 


LLOYU    U.    UAWiEI;,   AKCUITECT. 

The  roof  is  slate.  The  cost 
of  this  house  was  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars. 

The  rooms  downstairs 
are  all  finished  in  oak. 
Second  floor  rooms  are 
finished  in  white  enamel 
—doors,  stained  mahog- 
any. In  the  basement  a 
vacuum  cleaner  machine 
has  been  installed  with 
outlets  to  different  parts 
of  the  house,  for  attach- 
ing cleaner  hose.  A  low 
pressure  steam  boiler  fur- 
nishes the  heat.  On  the 
third  floor  is  a  billiard  hall. 


finish  is  a  pure  white. 

The  third  floor  is  finish- 
ed for  maids'  rooms,  and 
has  separate  bathrooms, 
the  same  trim  as  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  work  was  designed 
by  Lloyd  D.  Barber,  archi- 
tect, Brantford. 


A  WINDSOR  HOME 
OF  MERIT 

The  home  of  C.  W.  Cad- 
well,  Windsor,  is  built  of 
dark  grey  brick,  laid  in 
Flemish  bond  with  special 
pattern  woi"k,  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  The  base 
course  is  built  up  of  split 
field  stone,  bevelled  out 
four  inches.  The  second 
storey  is  stucco  roughcast. 
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FIRST  FUMR  PLAN,   PRESTON   RESIDENCE. 


Leybourne  &  Whitney  were  the  architects. 
The  finii  has  since  dissolved,  and  Malcolm  Ley- 
bourne  has  taken  over  the  practice. 

A  DUTCH  COLONIAL  CITY  HOME 

This  house  is  in  the  style  of  the  Dutch 
Colonial,  erected  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
in  the  New  England  States,  designed  by  F.  W. 
Warren,  architect.  Tlio  bricks,  of  a  pleasant  red. 


are  impervious 
wire-cut  laid  up 
in  beacli  sand 
mortar. 

Inter  estinji: 
designs  of  brick 
and  white  stuc- 
co form  attrac- 
tive    panels 
a  r  o  u  n  d     tlie 
front    windows 
and  in  the  chimneys. 
The     foundation     i  s 
stone    ])lastered    and 
floated    witli    cement 
mortar,      while      the 
roof   is   laid  diagon- 
ally of  grey  asbestos 
slate,      from      which 
protrude      in     front 
three  unique  dormer 
windows. 

Tlie  interior,  also  Colonial,  presents  a  very 
clieerfnl  api)earance.  Tlie  lial!  is  finished  in 
white  enamel  with  mahogany  doors,  and  an  ar- 
tistic touch  is  added  by  the  stained  ghvss  win- 
dow on  the  stair  landing. 

The  living  room  and  dining  room  are  finished 
in  stained  red  oak.  Tlie  living  room,  which  ex- 
tends across  one  side  of  the  house,  is  made  ex- 
ceedingly cheerful  by  its  open  tile  fireplace.  The 
door  of  this  room  opens  on  a  large  brick  floored 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  PRESTON  RESIDENCE. 


RESIDENCE  OP  C.    W.   CADWEt.L,   WIXD.SOK. 


LETBOURNE  &  WHITNET,  ARCHITECTS. 
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verandah,  wliich  is  also 
repeated  on  the  second 
storey. 

The  dining  room  also 
adds  an  interesting  note 
with  its  i)anelled  walls 
and  beamed  ceiling,  and 
also  has  a  fireplace. 

The  porch  in  front  is  en- 
tirely in  keeping. with  its 
two  white  seats,  while  the 
(juaint  brass  knocker  and 
side  lights,  in  which  are 
inserted  in  leaded  glass 
the  owner's  coat-of-amis 
and  motto,  add  the  com- 
pleting touch  to  the  har- 
monious ensemble. 


LIVING  ROOM    IN   CADWELL  RESIDENCE. 

represented  by  bank  deposits,  was  $92.50  for 
each  imit.of  population.  This  amount  is  above 
the  per  capita  wealth  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

4- 


FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN, 
CADWELL    RESIDENCE 


WOULD  DEMOLISH 

3,ooo  HOUSES 

In  reporting  upon  hous- 
ing conditions  to  the  To- 
ronto Board  of  Health  re- 
cently. Dr.  Hastings,  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health,  re- 
commended that  some- 
thing be  (lone  to  replace 
three  thousand  houses  in 
the  city. 

Dr.  Hastings  pointed 
out  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  there  was  so 
much  per  capita  wealth  in 
Canada  as  there  is  at 
present.  From  figures 
quoted  it  was  shown  tliat 
the    wealth    of     Canada, 


SECOND    FLOOR   PLAN, 
CADWELL   RESIDENCE. 


DEN    IN    CADWELL  RESIDENCE. 
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RESIDENCE  OF   M.  O.   HENNIGER,  CONTRACTOR,  SMITH  S  FALLS. 


A  TOWN  HOUSE  AT  SMITH'S  FALLS 


THIS  home  was  designed  by  the  owner,  M.  G. 
Henninger,  contractor,  Smith's  Falls,  Ont.,  and 
built  by  him  by  day  labor. 

The  first,  or  gromid  floor  plan,  was  first  laid 
out  to  suit  the  requirements,  and  then  the  base- 
ment, with  some  minor  details,  on  exactly  the 
same  plan,  so  that  when 
construction  was  started 
in  October,  1915,  the  con- 
crete basement  floor  was 
laid  first,  extending  out 
about  six  to  ten  inches  un- 
der the  outside  walls.  On 
this  floor  all  the  basement 
partitions  were  built  fair 
under  the  first  floor  parti- 
tions of  four-inch  brick 
work,  and  carried  up  and 
bonded  in  with  the  con- 
crete outside  walls,  which 
are  fourteen  inches  thick. 

The  brick  walls  were 
carried  up  around  the  first 
floor  joist  to  the  under- 
neath side  of  the  rough  or 
first  flooring  directly,  on 
which     was     placed     the 


studding  for  the  first  floor 
pai-titions,  thus  eliminat- 
ing any  possibility  of  set- 
tlement. The  four-inch 
walls  were  laid  in  a  lime 
and  cement  mortar,  and 
although  the  basement  is 
eight  feet  in  the  clear,  the 
walUs  seem  to  be  amply ' 
ridged.  The  bricks  are 
well  laid,  and  make  an  ex- 
cellent wall  finish  for 
basement  rooms. 

The  one  large  room  im- 
der  the  living  room  is  fin- 
ished with  lath  and  plas- 
ter, making  a  desirable 
play  room.  The  laundry 
is  located  in  the  basement,  supplied  with  por- 
celain tubs  and  a  "jacket-heater"  laundry 
stove. 

A  hot  water  boiler,  fed  with  buckwheat  grade 
of  coal,  supplies  ample  heat.  The  conservatory 
basement  makes  a  convenient  place  for  the  pot- 
ting of  plants,  etc.  A  stairway  leads  direct  to 
the     conservatory     above.       The     stationary 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  HENNIGER  RESIDENCE. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN,   HENNIGER  RESIDENCE. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  LEO   PAGE,   WINDSOR. 


vacuum  cleaner  is  installed  in  the  basement, 
with  suction  or  air  pdpes  leading  to  the  floors 
above. 

A  large  stone  fireplace  is  situated  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  built  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the 
outside  walls  of  the  house,  the  balance  of  the 
space  between  the  fireplace  and  the  ends  of  the 
room  being  filled  in  with  bookcases,  making  an 
attractive  living  room.  The  conservatory  opens 
oflf  the  dining  room. 

The  fi'ont  stairway,  halls,  living  room,  din- 
ing room  and  den  are  finished  in  quarter-cut 
oak,  the  halls  and  living  room  wainscoted  four 
and  one-half  feet  high. 

The  house  being  almost  square,  the  upstairs 
lays  out  very  conveniently.  On  this  floor  there 
are  five  bedrooms,  as  well  as  maids'  room  and 
serving  room,  three  bathrooms,  closets  off  all 
rooms,  linen  closet  and  clothes  chute  to  laundry. 
Also  sleeping  porch  over  front  piazza.  This 
floor  is  finished  in  yellow  pine,  the  halls  and 
north  rooms  being  tinted  a  very  light  cherry, 
and  the  balance  finished  natural  wood. 

Two  of  the  upstairs  rooms  have  fireplaces; 
also  den  and  living  room  downstairs.  The 
floors  are  all  hardwood— oak  downstairs  and 
red  bii'ch  upstairs. 

The  outside  walls  are  solid  concrete  up  to  the 
grade  line.  From  the  ground  line  up  to  the 
second  storey  windows  the  walls  are  what  might 
be  termed  "stone  veneer"  with  concrete  back- 
ing. Up  to  the  top  of  the  base,  on  which  a  two- 
inch  wash  is  cut,  the  walls  are  fourteen  inches 
thick,  and  from  there  up  are  twelve  inches  thick. 
(Concrete  forms  were  built  for  the  inside  of  the 
walls,  and  before  the  concrete  was  placed  tarred 
felt  was  placed  on  the  forms  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection against  dampness,  and  when  the  forms 
were  removed  this  felt  adhered  to  the  concrete, 


G.  JACQUES   &  CO.,  ARCHITECTS. 


forming  a  tarred  felt  covering  over  all  the  con- 
crete outside  walls. 

After  the  forms  were  built  and  the  tarred  felt 
adjusted  the  masons  would  build  up  the  stone- 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  PAGE  RESIDENCE. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN,  PAGE  RESIDE.VCE. 
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work  about  two  feet  high  along  oue  of  the  walls, 
using  cenu'iit  and  linic  mortar,  wliicli  in  a  few 
hours  was  ready  for  tiie  eonercto  l)acl<ing.  The 
concrete  gang  would  tlien  pour  the  concrete, 
wliich  would  run  into  all  tln'  vacancies,  back  of 
and  between  the  stones, 
forming  the  whole  into  one 
monolithic  mass.  The  win- 
dow and  door  frames  were 
set  and  fastened  to  the 
fonns,  the  concrete  was 
run  under  and  around 
them,  tilling  up  tliegrooves 
ploughed  in  them  to  re- 
ceive the  concrete,  making 
an  airtight  joint  around 
all  doors  and  windoiws. 

The  stone  veneer  varies 
in  thickness,  some  of  which 
is  not  more  than  two 
inches,  and  some  i-uns 
nearly  through  the  wall. 
The  soft  color  of  the 
stone  blends  nicely  with 
the  buff  brick  of  the  upper 
storey,  and  with  the  red 
"asbestoslate"  roof,  laid 
nine  inches  to  the  weather, 
the  effect  is  pleasing.  A 
stone  house  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  this  fonn  of  con- 
struction, without  the  heavy,  bulky  walls  usual 
in  stone  houses. 


windows  and  dormer  windows  in  tile  roof, 
presents  a  very  attractive  api)earan('e.  Exclu- 
sive of  terraces,  sunroom  mid  porches  this  resi- 
dence is  thirty-five  by  fifty-six  feet. 

The  foundation  is  of  solid  concrete.    Interior 


LIVING    ROOM    IN    PAGE   RESIDENCE. 


A  STUCCO  AND  TILE   RESIDENCE 

The  Leo  Page  residence,  at  Windsor,  Ont., 
with  its  spacious  terrace,  arched  and  shuttered 


walls  are  of  twelve-inch  hollow  tile.  The  roof  is 
of  Spanish  tile.  The  exterior  stucco  work  is  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  tile  and  given  two  coats  of 
flat,  cream  stucco  preservative. 

The  stone  work  in  terrace  and  step  railings  is 
a  good  example  of  the  ix)ssibilities  of  artificial 

stone    for    this    class    of 
woi'k. 

The  interior  finish  of 
living  room  is  silver  grey, 
sunroom  is  light  gold  onk, 
den  of  early  English,  din- 
ing room  dark  oak. 

Dining  room  is  panelled 
four  feet  six  inches  high 
in  quarter-sawetl  oak,  with 
weathered  finish,  and  has 
beamed  ceiling.  The  kit- 
chen, breakfast  room,  pan- 
try and  maids'  room  are 
finished  in  natural  oak. 
The  main  hall  alcove  and 
all  the  second  storey  are 
finished  in  wliite  enamel, 
with  mahogany  trimmings, 
including  doors. 

The  fireplace  in  living 
room  is  of  terra  cotta. 
The  fireplace  in  den  is  of 
rough  brick,  and  mantel  in 
ownier's    room    is   a 


HALLWAY   IN    PAGE   RESIDENCE. 


pressed  brick. 


light 
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GROUP  OF  FOUR  TORONTO  HOMES 


Mr.  Shaw's  house,  on  the  west  side  of 
Douglas  Drive,  Toronto,  coumiands  an  excel- 
lent view  of  Toronto's  supreme  a-chievement  in 
domestic  architecture  — 
the  n  e  w  Government 
House.  The  house  is  built 
of  red  brick,  with  Indiana 
stone  trim.  The  ruliblo 
work  is  mixed  grey  and 
bi'own  Credit  V  a  1 1  e  y. 
There  is  a  hirge  basement 
billiard  room  under  the 
living  room,  also  maids' 
([uarters  in  the  attic. 

The  gi-ound  and  first 
Hoors  have  oak  Hoors  and 
trim.  The  bedrooms  are 
finished  in  white  enamel, 
and  the  reception  room  in 
grey. 

The  main  hall  lias  en- 
trances to  the  reception 
and  dining  rooms  placed 
at  the  front,  and  the  large 
living  room  adjoining  the 
back  verandah.  The  sec- 
ond floor  contains  a  study, 
sewing  room  and  two  bath- 
rooms, one  connecting  two 
of  the  bedrooms. 

The  home  of  J.  Harry  Fussell  is  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Oakmont  road,  and  an  endeavor 


was  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  southern 
exposure.  The  dining  room  on  the  southeast 
corner  receives  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  interior  finish  of  the  house  is  simple,  but  the 
best  materials  obtainable  were  used  through- 


RESiriENCE    OF    0EOI!(;E    H.    SHAW.    TORONTO, 


EDEN    SMITH    &•    SON,    ARCHITECTS. 


out.    The  ground  floor  is  stained;  the  first  floor 
white  enamelled  thi'oughout. 

On  the  east  side  of  Oakmont  road  is  the  home 
of  Thomas  Fussell.  The  exterior  is  red  brick, 
with  brown  stained  shingles.  The  interior  has 
oak  trim  and  floors.  The  woodwork  through- 
out is  stained. 


/LEtPinG  Porch 


KIliST   KI,(X>K   IM.AN,   SHAW    HKSIDENCE,  TOKONTO 


SECOND  FI/)OR  PLAN.   SHAW   RESinENCE.  TORONTO 
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Tlic  roofod  ill  doorway 
and  windows,  with  pergola 
on  side,  gives  an  attractive 
appearance,  wliile  the  large 
living  room,  ingle  nook  and 
fireplace,  and  connected 
witli  the  snnrooni,  makes 
the  leading  feature  of  the 
interior  of  tlie  home. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurcliN 's 
home  is  a  small  house,  in 
which  the  desire  was  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  number 
of  rooms  in  a  minimum 
space.  The  requirements 
include  an  otlice  for  tlie  doc 
tor  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  house,  and  an  ele 
vator  for  an  invalid  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  The  ele- 
vator gives  access  to  all 
floors,  also  having  an  en- 
trance from  the  garage. 
The    inside    finisli    of    the 


SECOND  FUIOR   PLAN,   .1.    H.   FfSSKLI.   HBaiDKNCK,   TOKONTO. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN,   J.   H.  FlISSELL  RESIDENCE,  TORONTO. 


house  is  j)rincipally  brown- 
stained  Georgia  pine  wood- 
work, quarter-cut  oak  floors 
and  stucco  walls.  The  first 
and  attic  storeys  have 
brown-stained  woodwork, 
with  chintz  decorations. 


FOUR  WESTMOUNT 
HOUSES 

Anglin's,  Limited,  con- 
tractors of  Montreal,  have 
within  the  past  year  erected 
some  thirty-five  houses  an 
the  city  of  Westmoimt,  the 
value  being  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The 
finu  are  general  contract- 
ors, and  residence  building- 
is  carried  on  by  one  depart- 
ment only,  thus  not  inter- 
fering with  other  contract 
work.  The  accompanying 
photographs  and  plans 
illustrate  some  of  the  work 
done  last  vear. 


RESIDENCE   OF   THOMAS    FUSSELL. 


EDEN    SMITH    &   SON,   ARCHITECTS. 
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House  No.  1,  Westmount  Boulevard,  was 
built  of  buff  pressed  brick,  with  a  four-inch 
terra  cotta  lining.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
green  slate.  The  interior  was  finished  with 
birch  doors,  stained  mahogany.  Dining  room 
was  panelled  in  white  and  finished  in  enamel. 
All  bedrooms  and  conservatory  were  finished  in 
white  enamel.  Flooring  was  quartered  oak, 
with  an  inlaid  border  in  most  of  the  rooms.  The 
house  is  very  compact,  as  shown  by  the  plan, 
there  being  practically  no  waste  space.  The 
attic  was  left  unfinished.  The  basement  room 
included  a  billiard  room,  which  was  water- 
proofed and  finished  as  a  play  room.  A  maids' 
room  with  toilet,  and  a  conservatory  are  in- 
cluded on  the  first  floor,  the  upstairs  plan  hav- 


ing   an    unusual    bathroom    and    back    stairs 
arrangement. 


RESIDENCE   OF    DR.    HELEN    M'MURCHY,    TORONTO. 
EDEN    SMITH    &    SON,   ARCHITECTS. 


FIRST    FUXJR    PLAN,    M'MURCHT    RESIDENCE,   TORONTO. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,    M'MURCHY   RESIDENCE,  TORONTO. 
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1  louse  No.  2,  on  Bellevue  avenue, 
Westnvount,  has  a  splendid  view 
over  the  city  from  the  living  room 
and  verandah.  The  house  is  built 
with  pressed  buff  briok  and  terra 
cotta  slate  roof. 

A  billiard  room  with  fireplace, 
and  the  saiiu'  size  as  living  room,  is 
shown  on  the  basement  plan,  there 
also  being  a  maids'  bathroom  in  the 
cellar.  The  first  floor  arrangement 
is  very  convenient,  while  the  second 
floor  is  very  compact,  with  no  waste 
hall  S{)ace.  The  living  room,  hall 
and  dining  room  were  finished  in 
quartered  oak,  with  quartered  oak 
flooring  and  inlaid  borders.  The 
basement  was  plastered  and  paint- 
ed, the  billiard  i"oom  finished  in  oak. 

House  No.  3,  on  Sydenham 
avenue,  Westmount,  was  finished  in 
oak.  A  maids'  bathroom  and  bil- 
liard room  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment. A  den  is  placed  off  the  main 
hall,  the  other  side  having  living, 
dining  room  and  conservatory  con- 
nected. The  bathroom,  with  two 
doors,  is  very  convenient,  as  it  may 
be  used  for  a  guest  bathroom  by 
closing  one  door.  The  billiard  room 
in  this  case  was  finished  in  oak, 
with  a  brick  fireplace.  The  bedrooms 
were  done  in  cream  enamel.  The 
sun  porch  was  heated  and  finished 
in  enamel,  with  a  shelf  around  at  the 
window  sills  like  the  conservatory. 

House  No.  4,  on  Belmont  avenue, 
Westmount,  is  built  of  grey  Cale- 
donia rough  brick,  lined  with  terra 
cotta,  and  witfli  noof  :of  green  slate. 
This  house  is  most  suitable  for  a 
small  family  who  do  a  lot  of  enter- 
taining, there  being  a  very  large 
room  in  the  basement,  under  the 
hall  and  drawing  room,  which  could 
be  used  for  dancing  or  as  a  billiard 
room.  The  rooms  are  very  con- 
veniently placed,  and  two  sleeping 
porches,  provided  with  wide  open- 
ings, left,  so  that  beds  may  be  moved 
out  if  desired.  The  sleeping  porches 
are  also  heated  for  winter  use. 


riRST  FLOOR   PLAN,    HOUSE    NO.    4. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  HOt  SK  XO.   4, 
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HOUSE   NO.    1,   WESTMOl"N'T. 


UVINO   KOOM,    HOUSE    NO.    2,    WE.STMOUNT. 


HOUSE  NO.   2,  WESTMOUNT. 


!  iii 
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MNINO    ROOM,    HOUSE    NO.    1,    WESTMOUNT. 


HOU.SE    NO.    3,    WESTMOUNT. 


UVINO  ROOM,   HOUSE    NO.    3,   WESTMOUNT. 


?& 


HOUSE  NO.  4,   WE.STMOUNT. 


H.\LLWAr,    HOUSE    NO.    4,    WESTMOUNT. 
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COLONIAL  HOUSE  AT  HAMILTON 


This  house  is  in  the  style  of  the  Dutch  Co- 
lonial, erected  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  the 
New  England  States,  designed  by  F.  W.  War- 
ren, Architect.  The  bricks  of  a  pleasant  red, 
are  impervious  wire-cut  laid  up  in  beach  sand 
mortar. 

Interesting  designs  of  brick  and  white  stucco 
form  attractive  panels  around  the  front  win- 
dows and  in  the  chimneys.  The  foundation  is 
stone  plastered  and  floated  with  cement  mortar 
while  the  roof  is  laid  diagonally  of  grey  asbes- 
tos slate,  from  which  protrude  in  front  three 
unicjue  dormer  windows. 

The  interior,  also  Colonial,  presents  a  very 
cheerful  appearance.  The  hail  is  finished  in 
white  enamel  with  mahogany  doors,  and  an  ar- 


tistic touch  is  added  by  the  stained  glass  win- 
dow on  the  stair  landing. 

The  living  room  and  dining  room  are  finished 
ill  stained  red  oak.  The  living  room  which  ex- 
tends across  one  side  of  the  house  is  made  ex- 
ceedingly cheerful  by  its  open  tile  fire-place.  The 
door  of  this  room  ojiens  on  a  large  brick  floored 
verandah  which  is  also  rejieated  on  the  second 
story. 

The  dining  room  also  adds  an  interesting  note 
with  its  panelled  walls  and  beamed  ceiling  and 
also  has  a  fire-i)lace. 

The  jiorch  in  front  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
its  two  white  seats,  wliile  the  quaint  brass 
knocker  and  side-lights  in  which  are  inserted  in 
leaded  glass  the  owner's  coat  of  arms  and  motto, 
add  the  completing  touch  to  the  harmonious  en- 
semble. 

R.ESIDENCE  OM  LEEHSTER. 

A/ENUB  •  Hamilton  Ont- 


r  w  Warren    Arcriitcct7 
banc  of  ttamiLtbn.  C>lcVg  , 
Hamilton  Ontario-  -  -,- 


FIRST    FLOCK    PLAN,    LEIXSTER    AVENX'E    RESIDENCE,    HAMILTON. 


SECOND    FLOOR   PLAN,   LEINSTER   AVENUE    RESIDENCE,    HAMILTON. 


Hardware  For  The  Moderate  Priced  House 


By  HARRY  MARTIN  YEOMANS 


The  demand  foi-  complete  harmony  in  every 
detail  of  tlie  modern  house  can  be  satisfied  even 
to  the  key-plates  and  the  door-knobs,  for  the 
i^reat  interest  in  household  art  and  the  desire 
for  more  artistic  fine  hardware,  lias  resulted  in 
the  manufacturers  designing  and  carrying  in 
stock  fine  metal  trinnnings  and  ornaments  to 
carry  out  decorative  schemes  of  any  of  the  great 
periods  of  decorative  art,  from  the  Gothic  down 
to  our  own  American  Colonial,  not  to  mention 
the  modern  Mission  style. 

The  prices  vary  according  to  the  style  and 
finish  from  the  medium-pi-ii'ed  to  the  mercuiy- 
gold  (gold-plaited,  burned  on  with  mercury), 
metal  trinmiings  suitable  only  for  elaborate 
schemes  of  decoration  and  large  i)ui-ses. 

In  conmion  with  all  other  details  of  the  little 
house,  the  fine  hardware  should  be  selected  with 
care  and  discrimination  so  tliat  the  locks  and 
catches  are  of  good  quality,  and  will  not  speedily 
get  out  of  order,  but  in  this  small  article  we  shall 
be  more  interested  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  hardware,  such  as  the  escutcheons  and 
knobs,  the  design  of  which  should  be  suited  to 
the  general  character  of  the  house  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used.  They  should  not  be  too  frail- 
looking,  neither  should  they  be  so  heavy  and 
elaborate  in  design  that  they  attract  attention 
in  themselves.  The  door  is  the  principal  thing, 
and  its  knob  and  key-plate  are  only  incidentals, 
and  while  they  should  be  good  in  detail  of  design 
and  workmansliip,  they  should  not  atti'act  one's 
notice  on  account  of  their  size  or  elaborateness. 

This  general  rule  can  be  transgressed,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  the  main  door  of  the 
house,  facing  the  highway,  which  should  have 
an  ample  lock  and  ornamental  trimming  of 
goodlj'  size  and  character  for  this  heavier  door 
and  to  denote  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
dwelling,  'i'his  lock  is  the  defence  of  the  home, 
and  this  main  door  is  to  keep  peojjle  in  as  well 
as  to  keep  them  out. 

The  strap  hinge  of  wrought  iron  fulfils  the 
requirements  of  good  design,  inasnmch  as  it  is 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
it  is  not  more  f  re<juently  employed  by  architects. 
On  the  heavy  entrance  doors  of  brick  houses  of 
Klizabethan  or  Tudor  architecture,  or  those 
showing  Italian  tendencies  in  their  lines,  strap 
hinges  would  be  botli  ai)pro])riate  and  artistic, 
or  on  cement  houses  of  the  Mission  type. 

The  fine  hardware  for  the  little  house  can  be 
obtained  in  wi-ought  or  cast  bronze,  brass,  steel 
or  iron.  It  comes  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  and 
artistic  finishes.  The  brass  hardware  can  be 
obtained  with  either  a  bright  or  a  matt  surface, 
while  the  bronze  escutcheons  and  knobs  show 
traces  of  red  or  gold  in  the  finish  of  the  fine  de- 
tail.   A  beautiful  vert  aiifiqiie  suiface  can  also 


be  obtained  for  schemes  that  require  a  dark- 
toned  hardware.  Some  of  the  hardware  is  elec- 
trically plated,  but  when  the  basic  metal  is  iron, 
it  should  be  avoided,  as  the  plating  will  wear  off 
in  a  short  time. 

For  the  average  small  house  of  moderate  cost, 
the  hardware  of  Colonial  desigii,  in  brass,  is 
perliaps  the  best  and  most  appropriate.  The 
simplicity  of  design  makes  it  available  for  the 
house  that  is  really  Colonial  in  detail,  as  well  as 
for  the  house  that  is  just  "modern"  with  no 
decided  architectural  characteristics.  One  knob 
and  escutcheon  is  attractive  on  account  of  its 
utter  lack  of  ornamentation,  while  another  has 
its  plainness  relieved  by  a  simple  beading 
around  the  edge,  and  one  could  not  make  a  bet- 
ter selection  for  a  small  house. 

For  the  entrance  door  and  interior  doors  of 
Colonial  houses,  the  manufacturers  are  now  re- 
producing the  thumb  or  lift  latch  which  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ventional knob.  They  come  in  both  brass  and 
iron.  These  latches  are  especially  appropriate 
for  remodeled  farmhouses  or  for  new  houses 
of  tlie  farmhouse  type,  and  should  be  used  in 
connection  with  an  old-fashioned  brass  or  iron 
knocker,  when  placed  on  the  entrance  door. 

The  glass  knobs  should  not  be  overlooked 
when  the  fine  hardware  for  the  house  is  under 
consideration.  They  give  an  old-time  atmos- 
phere to  white  i)ainted  doors,  and  as  tliey  can  be 
washed,  they  make  a  big  appeal  for  both  sani- 
tary and  artistic  reasons.  They  can  be  obtained 
both  in  pressed  or  cut  glass.  There  are  also  tiny 
glass  knobs  for  the  inside  folding  shutters. 

The  great  number  of  bungalows  and  houses 
of  the  Mission  type,  in  all  of  its  ramifications, 
which  have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years, 
have  brought  forward  hardware  of  great  sim- 
l)licity  of  design,  having  a  dull  finish  like  gun- 
metal,  and  especially  designed  for  houses  of  this 
nature. 

Money  silent  for  good  hardware  is  never 
wasted,  and  the  subject  should  not  be  dismissed 
as  being  of  but  slight  im])ortance.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  sui)plied  by  a  well-known  firm  of 
manufacturers,  for  the  guidance  of  the  intend- 
ing home  builder,  and  gives  the  lowest  upproxi- 
mate  amount  wliich  should  be  allowed  for  the 
house  hardware ;  excluding  the  rough  hardware, 
such  as  nails,  sash  pulleys,  sash  weights,  and 
other  items  of  a  like  nature : 

For  houses  costing  %  3,000.   allow  not  less   than  $  75 

4,000.       100 

5.000,       125 

6,000,       150 

7,000,       200 

10,000,       , ,'iOO 

The  manufacturers  of  fine  hardware  issue 
catalogues  of  their  products,  and  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  look  into  the  subject  during  the  early 
state  of  one's  buihling  operations. 
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Next  Convention  at  Ottawa 

The  p]xecutive  Council  of  tlie  Royal  Architec- 
tural Institute  of  Canada  met  at  the  Chateau 
Laurier,  Ottawa,  on  Saturdaj-,  Ajiril  28,  those 
present  being: 

J.  V.  Ouellet,  President,  Quebec;  A.  Frank 
Wickson,  Vice-President;  C.  11.  Acton  Bond  and 
J.  P.  llynes,  all  of  Toi-onto;  Alcide  Chausse, 
Hon.  Secretary,  and  A.  Beaugrande-Cham- 
l)agne,  Montreal;  J.  W.  H.  Watts,  Treasurer, 
and  C.  P.  Meredith,  Ottawa,  and  \V.  D.  Crom- 
arty, Edmonton. 

After  considerable  discussion,  in  which  Ham- 
ilton and  other  places  were  considered,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  tenth  annual  conventiion  of 
the  Institute  at  Ottawa,  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, October  1  and  2. 

A  vote  of  $100  was  made  to  cover  expenses 
for  a  die  for  the  medals  to  be  given  by  the  Royal 
Architectural  Institute  for  meritorious  work, 
three  being  already  earned  in  connection  with 
the  Halifax  ^lemorial  Tower  competition. 

A  reque.st  having  been  made  bj'  the  editor  of 
CoNSTRiTTiox  for  a  list  of  institute  members  on 
active  service,  the  secretary  was  authorized  to 
compile  a  "roll  of  honor"  for  publication  in 
CoNSTRrnroN  at  an  earlv  date. 


Optimistic  Outlook  For  Canadian  Building. 

Some  idea  of  the  increasing  war-time  activity 
in  the  Toronto  building  trade  is  gained  bv  the 
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building  jiermit  figures  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1!»15,  IKKJ  and  1!»I7.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  ]})15  permits  with  a  total  value 
of  $77!»,2S1  were  issued.  During  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  IflKi  the  total  value  of  per- 
mits issued  was  reduced  to  $6();{,78i».  During 
tlie  first  three  months  of  1{)17  these  figures  have 
been  increased  to  $l,aH;5,10r).  That  all  tiie 
money  earned  in  the  nnmition  factories  by  the 
workers  is  not  being  wasted  is  d(Miionsl rated  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  hou.ses  have  been 
erected  near  these  factories. 

In  other  cities  throughout  Canada  similar  in- 
creases are  noted,  and  while  there  has  been 
some  hesitancy  about  going  ahead  with  some 
buildings  on  account  of  high  cost  of  nuiterials, 
the  scarcity  of  houses  is  compelling  a  change  in 
this  viewpoint.  Although  Toronto  has  lost  tens 
of  thoiisands  of  iioimlation  owing  to  enlistments 
for  overseas  and  removal  of  families  to  Great 
Britain,  it  is  almost  imjiossible  to  obtain  either 
houses  or  apai'tiiicnts  to-day,  this  being  due  to 
incoming  population  employed  in  nnmition 
manufacturing,  etc. 

A  Montreal  builder,  interviewed  by  Con- 
struction, expressed  his  optimism  by  pointing 
out  that  "for  a  considerable  time  people  have 
been  wanting  to  build,  but  they  have  hesitated 
because  they  felt  that  jirices  were  high  and  that 
they  would  have  to  come  down.  Now  they  have 
begun  to  realize  that  prices  will  not  be  lower 
for  yeai*s,  if  ever,  and  the  necessity  for  houses 
is  going  to  result  in  a  burst  of  building.  People 
will  become  used  to  the  prices  which  are  now 
called  high.  The  jirices  of  building  materials 
have  been  ridiculously  low  in  the  past,  and 
there  had  to  be  a  readjustment.  1  can  see  noth- 
ing but  the  biggest  soi't  of  a  building  boom. 
Montreal  and  ('anada  have  a  wonderful  future, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  city  or  any  country 
where  1  would  rather  be  situated  for  the  next 
few  years  than  here." 

■  ♦  • 

Great  Increase  in  Immigration. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1917  the 
movement  of  settlers  into  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  has  exceeded  the  combined 
mimber  for  the  corresponding  jieriods  of  1915 
and  191(i.  A  statement  for  the  three  months 
ending  March  31  follows : 

1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

Januarv  1,157  402  392  1,177 

February  1,175  391  4ry2  1,148 

March    5,253  1,025  1,551  5,148 

The  incoming  population  is  of  the  very  best 
farming  class  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
record  shows  that  the  settlers  who  have  come 
into  the  West  from  the  United  States  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  bi-ought  with  them  $1,306,- 
960  in  casli,  and  $-144,156  in' effects. 

In  addition  to  this  influx  from  the  south,  there 
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has  been  a  considerable  migration  westward 
from  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  January,  31 
carloads  of  settlers'  effects  passed  through  this 
aity  from  old  Ontario.  In  February  65  car- 
loads w^ere  recorded,  and  in  March  the  figures 
liad  increased  to  500  cark)ads.  These  arrivals 
do  not  include  men  coming  into  the  country  as 
farm  laborers,  over  2,800  of  whom  have  enter- 
ed Western  Canada  from  tlie  United  States 
since  New  Year's. 

The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  into 
Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  was  73,- 
395 ;  of  these  8,282  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 2,935  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
61,389  from  the  United  States. 


Canada's  Trade  Shows  Large   Increase. 

Canada's  customs  revenue  during  the  fiscal 
year,  which  closed  on  March  31,  amounted  to 
$145,949,107.  It  exceeded  the  total  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1916,  by  $43,339,486,  and  con- 
stituted a  record  for  the  Dominion.  The  cus- 
toms receipts  for  the  month  of  March  were 
$15,209,118,  as  compared  with  $10,663,234  in 
March,  1916,  an  increase  of  $4,545,884. 


American  Building  Materials  For  France. 

Since  the  United  States  joined  the  Allies,  a 
$40,000,000  contract  has  been  closed  for  the 
reconstruction  of  important  buildings  in  the 
ruined  sections  of  Prance.  The  bulk  of  the  ma- 
terial will  be  purchased  in  the  I'nited  States. 
The  contract  is  said  to  be  the  first  w*liich  has 
been  let  for  reconstruction  pur])oses,  and  is  a 
mere  beginning.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
requirements  for  years  after  the  war  will  ex- 
ceed the  producing  capacity  of  the  world,  so 
that,  economic  alliance  or  not,  Canada  stands 
a  good  chance  to  get  all  the  business  she  can 
attend  to. 


Lt.-Col.  W.  W.  Stewart  Killed  in  Action 

A  brief  cable  announcing  that  Lieut.-Col.  W. 
W.  Stewart,  of  Stewart  &  Witton,  architects, 
Hamilton,  had  been  killed  in  action  was  re- 
ceived at  Hamilton,  April  19. 

Walter  W.  Stewart  was  born  at  Covington, 
Kentucky,  46  years  ago.  While  a  boy  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Hamilton,  and  he,  after  education 
in  Toronto,  studied  architecture  there,  later  be- 
coming a  partner  of  liis  father,  \Vm.  Stewart, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  best  known  architects 
of  that  city.  On  the  death  of  his  father.  Col. 
Stewart  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where,  he 
practised  the  profession,  returning  to  Hamilton 
about  thirteen  years  ago  to  form  a  partnershi]) 
with  W.  P.  Witton.  This  partnership  was  high- 
ly successful,  and  Col.  Stewart  became  well 
known  and  popular  among  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Military  training,  first  with  the  Royal  13th 


Regiment  and  later  with  the  91st  Highlanders, 
led  to  his  being  chosen  to  command  the  86th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  the  first  unit  of  its  kind 
to  be  organized  in  the  P>ritisli  Empire.  In  com- 
mand he  was  very  successful ;  with  his  men  his 
wish  was  their  desire,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  better 
spirit  and  discii)line  prevailed  in  any  unit. 

For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  liis  bat- 
talion in  England  he  was  in  charge  of  instruc- 
tional work  at  one  of  the  depots,  and  had  been 
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in  Prance  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  met  his 
death. 

Among  the  many  Hamilton  buildings  he  de- 
signed are  recalled  the  following:  The  new 
Annouries,  Collegiate  Institute,  Thomas  C. 
Watkins'  (Right  House)  department  store;  R. 
McKaj''s  department  store;  Thos.  Myles'  stor- 
age warehouse. 

To  know  "Walter"  Stewart  was  to  like  and 
respect  him.  Broad-minded,  courteous  and 
competent  and  cheerful  always,  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  deal  with  him  professionally  or  to  meet 
him  socially.  He  leaves  a  record  of  which  the 
profession,  his  friends  and  family  may  well  be 
proud. 


Method  of  Fireproofing  Paper. 

An  English  patent  has  been  taken  out  on  a 
method  of  fireproofing  paper.  According  to  an 
abstract  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,"  in  the  process  of  render- 
ing materials  non-inflannnable  by  means  of 
sodium  aluminum  carbonate,  these  materials  in 
which  the  proofing  agent  cannot  conveniently 
be  precipitated  in  situ,  may  be  treated  by  mix- 
ing or  coating  with  a  i)reparation  of  the  double 
carbonate. 


Architectural  Digest 

Articles  of  More  Than  Passing  Interest  From  Our  Contemporaries 


HOUSK  BUILDING:    FAST  AND 
PRESENT 

By  M.  H.  Uttlllle  Scott. 

I  think  the  modern  tendency  Js  to  confine  our  attention  too 
exclusively  to  the  m«terial  aspects  of  the  problems  Involvea  in 
building,  and  to  consider  the  art  of  the  matter  as  an  entire  > 
separate  conaldernUlon.  aii<l  not  as  the  leaven  w-hkh  should 
humanlie  and  spiritualize  the  whole  of  the  enterprise.  Hecause 
we  rightly  believe  that  sanitation  is  Injportant.  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  shoiHd  always  be  Kroping  in  the  drains,  forget- 
ting the  heavens  aimve  us.  It  Is  well  that  every  material  com- 
fort and  convenleiwe  should  Hnd  its  place  in  the  modern  house 
but.  since  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  the  house  should 
minister  to  something  more  than  material  needs  and  snould 
indicate  some  of  those  asplraitlons  of  the  spirit  wliich  we  find 
expressed  in  the  old  houses.  The  main  object  I  have  in  view- 
then.  Is  to  indicate  .some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  reiUlzatlon  oi 
this  ideal,  and  to  consider  how  they  may  be  removed. 

Before  considering  house  building  In  the  past  or  the  presemt. 
It  seems  desirable  to  get  some  clear  conception  in  our  minds  as 
to  what  huiUliing  regally   means  to  us,   and  in  what  the  art  of  It 

consists.  ,  ,       ^  I,    <t-ji    ~ 

1  assume  that  the  general  modern  impression  alwuit  building 
is  that  In  its  simpler  forms  it  is  a  rather  dull  sort  of  trade,  and 
that  only  when  it  becomes  elaborate  and  complicated  does  it 
become  worthv  of  regard  as  an  art.  This  elalwraite  building  is 
popularly  recognized  as  architecture.  It  is  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  aix-hitects.  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary building  because  it  has  certain  well-recognilzed  architec- 
tural! features.  It  has  columns  copied  or  adapted  from  Greek 
or  Koman  tenvples  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  or  in 
Imiidings  set  apart  for  religious  purposes  It  may  have  Gothic 
pinnacles  and  cusplngs.  Now  all  these  techreieal  matters  are 
little  understood  bv  the  people,  and  even  the  highly  ed^icated 
are  often  timid  in  their  judgments  in  matters  connected  with 
building.  The  architects  are  the  high  priests  of  the  mysteries 
of  architeciture.  and  whatever  they  choose  to  do  is  accepted  wUh 
eiiual  indifference  and  ajpathy  by  the  public.  Of  recent  yeurs, 
in  public  buildings,  the  architecture  txised  on  the  ponderous 
gloom  of  Roman  buildings  has  been  all  the  mode,  and  this  man- 
ner is  carried  on  concurrently  with  various  other  fashions  In 
smaller  buildings.  And,  meanwhiie.  ordinary  plain  building  is 
neither  studied  nor  understood  as  an  art.  It  has  never  appar- 
ently occurred  to  anyone  that  ordinary  plain  architecture  is 
an  art.  The  attitude  towards  building  and  architecture,  which 
has  led  to  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  building  world,  is  supported 
bv  many  high  authorities.  On  referring  to  "The  Seven  Lamps 
oi'  Architecture."  by  John  Ruskin,  I  tind  It  assumed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  building  itself  is  unworthy  of  regard  as  art,  and 
It  only  becomes  architecture  when  it  includes  useless  features. 
He  savs  architecture  concerns  itself  only  with  those  characters 
of  an  "editlce  which  are  above  and  beyond  its  common  use. 

THE   ART  OF   BUILDING. 

Now  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  dispute  entirely  this  modern 
conception  of  building  and  architecture,  and  I  refuse  to  rever- 
ence any  building  merely  because  it  possesses  unnecessary  feat- 
ures and  ornaments,  A  building  is  not  to  l>e  transformed  into 
a  piece  of  architeoture  by  mere  trimmings,  any  more  than  a 
plain  man  is  ito  be  made  into  a  gentleman  by  adopting  a  con- 
ventional garb.  Let  us  clear  our  minds  from  all  the  recognized 
cant  about  buildings,  and  look  at  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

The  principles  which  underlie  all  arts  are  the  same.  In  the 
art  of  building,  considered  in  iit«  broadest  aspect,  we  shall  (Ind 
n>an  engaged,  not,  as  in  literature,  in  arranging  words  on  a 
page,  but  In  arranging  brick  and  stone  and  wood  on  the  earth. 
The  purpose  of  his  work  is  fundamentally  practical,  and  it  be- 
comes architecture,  as  writing  becomes  literature,  not  by 
elaboration  or  by  ornament,  or  by  any  unnecessary  trimmings, 
but  by  the  skill  and  insight  disclosed  in  the  use  of  the  means  at 
his  disposal.  In  building,  as  in  writing,  the  real  qualiities  of  the 
work  are  elemental  and  not  accessory.  They  cannot  be  extri- 
cated from  fundamental  construction.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  distiiwrt  dividing  line  between  building  and  arohiteciture. 
The  best  Hgure  wlilch  1  can  put  forward  to  illustrate  my  con- 
ception of  "building  is  to  think  of  it  as  a  plant  we  are  growing 
which,  if  our  gardening  Is  good,  may  break  into  flower.  The 
flower  is  the  reward  of  ithe  right  kind  of  root  culture.  It  may 
be  quite  unexpected  and  undreamt  of.  And  this  living  bloom  Is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  imitation  flowers  deliberately 
copied  from  the  classic  gardens.  It  is  evolved  naturally  and  in- 
evitably from  the  very  life  of  the  plant,  and  cannot  be  stuck  on 
from  outside.  In  the  case  of  building  we  have  no  critics  who 
understand  it  as  literature  is  understood,  and  while  the  latest 
novel  or  musical  comedy  is  the  subject  of  expert  criticism  in 
the  piress,  buildings  are  seldom  considered  as  works  of  art  at  all. 
A  great  opportunity  is  therefore  lost  of  educating  the  public 
taste  in  matters  connected  with  building  by  the  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  the  building  art  In  the  popular  press.  .\  new  church 
is  vagxiely  referred  to  as  in  the  Karly  Knglish  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  writer  is  obviously  unaware  that  Early  English 
architecture  was  the  expression  of  the  soul  of  Early  England, 
and  that  the  reproduction  of  the  same  forms  in  modern  cast-iron 
workmanship,  according  to  contract,  is  but  an  empty  husk  com- 
pared with  the  genuine  article  it  imitates.  F'or  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  an  inspired  creaition  and  the 
imitation  of  an   inspired  creation. 

SIMPLICITY    THE    MARK    OF    BEST    WORK. 

In  trying  to  show  that  the  merit  of  a  building  does  not  neces- 
sarily lie  In  the  architectural  features,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  all  elaborate  building  is  to  be  condemned,  but  merely  that 
l>eauty   in  building  does   not   necessarily  consist   in   elaboration. 


and  that  generally  a  <ertiiin  HlmpHcity  will  be  the  mark  of  the 
best  work.  Klalwration  and  ornament  seem  to  me  only  Justl- 
lial>le  as  the  apuittaneous  expression  of  the  Joy  of  the  worker — 
a  br<!aking  forth  into  song.  ^\»  such  it  sUinds  in  the  building  as 
a  kind  of  petritltKl  Joy.  and  persists  as  a  symiioi  of  somethiniK 
great  indeed.  In  building,  as  I  understand  it,  while  we  are 
bound  to  do  honest  and  .sound  work,  we  are  in  no  way  lK)und  to 
use  elalKwate  oriuiment  or  architectural  fejitures,  and  there  is 
no  nvysterious  alchemy  which  transmutes  plain  building  into 
architecture   by   such  additions. 

The  fashion  of  the  day  for  public  buildings  may  be  expressed 
in  the  following  formula.  Work  out  your  structure  In  a  skeleton 
of  steel  and  concrete,  and  when  this  is  done  conceal  these  essen- 
tial factors  of  the  constructional  scheme  with  a  screen  composed 
of  architectural  features  copietl  out  of  books.  The  curious  com- 
pound resulting  from  this  fundamentally  unsound  and  dishonest 
process  is  usually  described  as  Classic  architeoture.  But  those 
of  us  who  have  our  own  conception  of  Classic  architecture  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  not  accepting  it  as  such.  Classic  arclil- 
tecture  in  the  modern  world— and  the  Grand  Manner  of  building 
generally — stands  for  pride.  There  is  no  humility  In  it,  and  the 
antic  man  postures  and  plumes  himself  at  large.  And  the  cure 
for  all  this  is  the  proper  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  humor.  It  Is 
much  to  the  credit  of  modern  life  that  these  bombastic  buildings 
do  not  Interest  anyone,  and  the  only  rea.son  for  their  production 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  public  buildings  are  i>roduced  under  a 
competitive  system,  in  which  the  professors  of  the  Grand  Manner 
are  at  present  the  sole  arbiters. 

In  the  building  of  houses  there  is  some  small  hope  of  better 
things,  because  those  who  stUl  understand  .something  of  the 
posslbilltias  of  building  as  an  art  may  And  in  the  house  a  means 
of  expressing  their  Ideals,  untrammelled  by  official  iitandards. 
But  the  trend  of  modern  thought  is  so  lai-gely  infected  by  utili- 
tarian and  mechanicai  ideas  that  the  general  atmosphere  is  too 
often  fatal  to  the  growth  of  any  real  building  art.  The  house 
is  considered  as  merely  a  comHiination  of  conveniences,  hot-water 
taps,  laibor-savlng  appliances,  and  so  on.  I  have  no  wish  to 
undervalue  these  things.  They  are  undoubtedly  of  great  import- 
ance. But  I  can  never  accept  a  hot-water  tap  in  exchange  for 
all  those  noble  qualities  which  have  been  and  may  yet  be  ex- 
pressed in  building,  and  I  would  rather  think  of  the  house  as  a 
temple  to  the  household  gods  than  as  a  mechanical  contrivance 
which  would  reduce  all  human  activities  to  the  single  act  of 
pressing  a  button.  I  think  It  -was  Professor  I>ethaby  who  said. 
".V  house  sliould  be  as  efflcienit  as  a  bicycle."  That  is  quite  true 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  Is  apt  to  mislead  us  if  we  sup|)ose  that 
the  problems  involved  in  building  a  house  or  in  making  a  bicycle 
are  of  the  same  kind.  The  function  of  the  bicycle  is  such  that 
in  making  It  all  our  doings  are  strictly  governed  by  insistent 
conditions  which  admit  little  latitude  for  creative  choice,  and  its 
ultimate  form  is  the  resultant  of  remorseless  material  forces. 
But  In  the  building  of  a  liouse  no  such  conditions  restrict  us. 
We  have  to  enclose  and  to  ixiof  over  a  piece  of  space,  and  sub- 
divide this  apace  for  the  purposes  of  habitation,  and  according 
to  the  usual  modern  formula  we  may  allot  spaces  for  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  and  so  on.  Now  I  do  not  think  you  can  tell 
me  of  any  natural  law  which  Insists  on  any  definite  size  or  .shape 
for  any  of  these  apartments;  and.  supposing  the  house  to  be 
wind  and  weather  proof,  to  be  conveniently  arranged  and  com- 
pletely warmed  and  lighted,  there  is  still  a  large  margin  for 
creative  choice  in  Its  forms  and  details — in  the  proportion  of  its 
rooms,  in  the  technique  of  its  workmanship,  and  in  the  quahties 
of  its  materials.  It  is.  then,  impossible  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  the  creation  of  a  house  is  essentially  an  artistic 
mattei-  involving  deliberate  selections  and  rejections,  not  en- 
tirely subject  to  utilitarian  restrictions;  art,  either  good  or  had, 
cannot  be  excluded  from  its  conception  and  execution.  And  the 
most  valuable  kind  of  art  in  house  building  is  that  which  Is 
intimately  associated  with  the  proportion  of  its  masses  and  the 
very  bones  of  its  anatomy,  so  that,  when  stripped  of  all  its 
superficial  adornments,  its  wallpapers,  and  its  curtains,  it  still 
preserves  unimpaired.  If  unadorned,  its  essential  qualities. 

THE    BUILDING    OF    A    HOME. 

The  idea  that  house  building  is  merely  a  matter  of  practical 
utility  and  not,  like  the  painting  of  pictures,  for  instance,  essen- 
tially an  art,  leads  us  naturally  to  suppose  that  the  modem 
house  is  necessarily,  as  the  outcome  of  a  long  experience,  especi- 
ally adapted  to  our  needs,  and  in  every  way  an  advance  on  the 
older  houses.  If  we  wish  to  obtain  the  greatest  efliclency  in  a 
locomotive,  we  should  not  in  these  days  be  inclined  to  use  the 
eapher  t>'ipes  of  engines,  and  we  rightly  prefer  a  Rolls-Royce 
motor-car  to  Stephenson's  "Rocket,"  for  the  w-hole  development 
of  such  means  of  locomotion  has  been  a  continual  advance  in 
efflciencv.  So  the  modern  bicycle  Is  better  than  the  old  hone- 
shakers  or  velocipedes,  as  they  used  to  be  called  in  the  days 
when  cvcling  was  a  fearful  and  hazardous  adventure.  But  there 
is  this  difTerence  between  the  proper  subjects  for  scientific  study 
and  those  which  are  governed  by  artistic  principles.  In  the 
former  we  ma.\'  expect  advance  and  Improvement  coincident 
with  the  material  progress  of  civilization,  but  in  the  latter  it  is 
often  found  the  earlier  work  is  better  than  the  later,  and  so  the 
old  picture  may  often  be  better  than  the  latest  expression  in 
painting,  and  the  old  bouse  better  than  the  modern  villa.  Give 
me  an  old  house — let  it  be  as  early  in  date  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury if  you  like — and  after  adding  a  bath  and  cooking  range,  and 
a  few  hot-water  pipes,  which  constitute  almost  the  only  con- 
tribution to  efficiency  to  the  house  that  modern  times  have 
supplied,  the  old  house  shall  make  as  good  a  dwelling  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  any  modern  house,  and  in  addition,  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  has  a  value  difficult  to  measure  or  describe  in 
words  and  qualities,  which  with  all  our  enlightenment  and 
knowledge  we  have  forgotten  how  to  produce. 

In  thinking  of  birildlng,  then,  I  want  to  try  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  architecture  is  an  elaborate  and  complicated  kind  of  build- 
ing which  we  in  our  modern  enlightenment  have  evolved  out  of 
the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  past.  I  want  to  substitute 
for  this  conception  of  the  building  art  the  idea   that  whatever 
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real  preatncss  a  building  may  possess  is  I'ooted  in  the  essential 
facts  of  its  structure.  It  lies  in  little  homely  everyday  things 
and  in  work  affection«teIy  done. 

This  old  way  of  building  we  have  lost,  and.  until  we  can  regain 
it.  it  is  idle  to  indulge  in  extravagant  dreams  about  architecture, 
for  all  true  architecture  grows  out  of  good  building.  It  cannot 
exist  without  a  universal  habit  o-f  good  building:.  And  do  not 
let  us  imagine  that  art  is  in  any  way  degraded  or  obstructed  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  to  deal  with  practical  problems  such  as  are 
involved  in  ordinary  building.  Pure  art,  as  it  has  been  called, 
which  lives  in  a  dream  world  apart  from  the  actualities  of  our 
daily  life,  soon  becomes  emasculated  and  trivial,  practised  by  a 
limited  cult  of  superior  persons.  If  we  consider  the  works  of 
Nature,  we  shall  Hnd  no  pure  art  there.  The  most  beautiful 
creations  all  have  their  practical  functions  to  perform.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  trees  or  flowers  which  is  not  designed  for  a 
purpose  to  which  it  is  delicately  adjusted,  and  in  the  human 
frame  the  beauty  of  eye  would  be  nothing  without  sight,  the 
arm  nothing  without  might.  Beauty  in  all  th^ese  cases  cannot 
be  extricated  from  its  connection  with  practical  functions.  If 
art  is  to  have  any  real  significance  it  must  cling  closely  to  life, 
and  be  the  informing  spirit  in  all  man's  doings  in  the  world, 
and  its  central  task  must  l>e  concerned  with  the  creation  of 
houses   with  all   the  appointments  of  daily   life. 

The  idea  that  there  is  something  vulgar  in  usefulness,  and 
that  art  is  only  to^be  concerned  with  useless  tasks,  is  a  doctrine 
which  flourished  in  Victorian  days.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  is 
dying  hard  to-day.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  Is  refuted  by  every 
old  Knglish  town  and  village  and  by  all  the  treasures  of  our 
museums,  while  the  fruits  of  it  are  seen  in  the  manifold  ugliness 
of  modern  life.  Let  us  hoipe  that  art  may  be  again  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  the  reward  of  all  constructive  laboi-,  and  not 
only  the  possession  of  a  few,  so  that  the  craftsman  may  recap- 
ture some  of  that  dignity  and  joy  of  life  which  was  once  his 
portion  and  his  heritage. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured  in  This  Issue 

Residence  of   F.   B.   Robins,  Toronto. 
Boiler  and  Radiators,  Uurney  Foundry  Convpamy,  Toronto. 
Billiard  TalTles,  Bnmswicl<,  Balke,  l^ollender  Contpany,  Toronto. 
Carpets  and  Rugs,  Murray-Kay  Company,  Toronto. 
Casements,  S.   1*.   Hammond.  Toi-onto. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse.   Glass  Garden  Builders,   Toronto. 
De<X)rating,  Elliott  &  .Sons.  Toronto. 
Draping,   Elliott  &  Sons.  Toronto. 
Electric  Fixtures,   F.   C.  Henderson.   Toronto. 
Furniture.   Elliott  &   Sons.   Toronto. 
Furniture.    Ridpatii   Cabinet   Shop,   Toronto. 
Hardware,    Belleville    Hardware   and    Lock    Mfg.    Co.,    Belleville, 

Ont. 
Hollow  Tile,  Sun  Brick  Company,  Toronto. 
Interior  Woodwork,   Trick  &  Compa.ny.  Oshawa,   Ont. 
.Mason  Contractors,   Elgie  &  Page.  Toronto. 
Mantels.  Standard  .Mantel  and  Tile  Company,  Toronto. 
Paints.  Brandram-Henderson  Co.,  Montreal" 
Plumbing  Contractor,  W.  J.   .McGuire,  Toronto. 
Plumbing   Fixtures,   Imperial    Products,   Toronto. 
Plaster  Work.  A.   D.  Gra,nt.  Toronto. 
Plaster  Work  (ornamental),   W.  J.  Hynes,  Toronto. 
Roofing  Tile,   Ludowici-Ceiladon  Co..   Chicago. 
Roofing  Contractor,  A.  Matthews.  Toronto. 
Telephone  System,  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Toronto. 
Valves.   Jenkins   Brothers,    Montrea,l. 

Varnishes,  Pratt  &  Lambert  Company.  Bridgeburg,  ^Ont. 
Vacuum  Cleaning  System.  United  Electric  Conupany,  Toronto. 
Water  .Service  .System,   National   Eiiuipment  Company,   Toronto. 

Residence  of  Ralph  Connable,  Toronto. 
Boiler   (Spencer).    Waldon   Co.,    Ltd..   Toronto. 
Billiard  Tables.   Brunswick.   Balke,  Collender  Co.,  Toronto. 
Decorating,  J.   McCausland  &  Son,  Toronto. 
Electric  Fixtures,  Geo.  J.   Beattie,  Toronto. 
Enamels,   Pratt  &  Lambert  Co..   Bridgeburg.  Ont. 
Hardware,    Canada   Hardware   Co..    Toronto. 
Heating  Contractors.    Bennett  cit   Wright.   Toronto 
Hollow  Tile,  Sun  Brick  Co.,  Toronto. 

Interior  Woodwork  and  Mantels,  J.  C.  Scott  Co.,  Toronto. 
Mason  Contractors,   Smallwood  Bros.,  Toronto. 
Paints.  Canada  Paint  Co..   Montreal. 
Plumbing  Contractor.  Bennett  &  Wright  Co.,  Toronto. 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  Jas.  Robertson  Co..  Toronto. 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  J.   L.   Mott  Iron  Works,  Montreal. 
Plaster  Work,  Hanna  &  Nelson.  Toronto. 

Plaster  Work  (ornamen'tal).   .\.   Lincoln  Cooper,  New  York. 
Rooting  Tile.  Ludowici-Celadon  Co..  Chicago. 
Roofing  Contractor.   A.   Matthews   Co..   Toronto. 

Residence    of    HAorden    Nellson,    Toronto. 
Boiler,    Taylor- For<lies,    Ltd.,    Gueljih. 
Carpets  and  Rugs,  T.  Eaton  Co..  Toronto. 
Carpets  and  Rugs.   Leron  Batia.von.   Toronto. 
Decorating.    Basington   Bros..    Toronto. 
Electric  Fixtures,  McDonald  &  WilKson.  Toronto. 
Hardware.  Toronto  Hardware  Co.,  Toronto. 
Hollow  Tile,  Sun  Brick  Co..   Toronto. 
.Mason  Contractors.  Gordon  Bros..  Toronto. 
Paints.   .\.    Muirbead   Co.,   Toronto, 

Residence  of  R.   D.   Kilgour,  Toronto. 
ArtlHeial  .Stone,  Cement  Products  Co.,   Toronto. 
Boiler  and  Radiators.   Dominion   Radiator  Co.,  Toronto 
Casements.  Batts,  Ltd..  Toronto. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse.   Lord  &  Burnhain,  Toronto 
Decorating,  A.   H.  Watkins,   Toronto. 
Electric  Contractor.    Douglas   Electric  Co..   Toronto. 
Flooring.   Seaman.    Kent   Co.,   Meaford. 
Flooring.    Builders'   Moulding  Co..   Toronto 
Hardware.  W.    Walker  &  .Son,   Toronto. 
Interior  WcKHlwork.   Batts.   Ltd..  Toronto, 
■^'ason  Contractors.  .lohn  .\ldridge  &  Son.  Toronto. 
1  lumbing  Contractors,  .las.    FtoberLson  &  Son.   Toronto 
Plumbing  Fixtures.    Imperial   Products,   Toronto 
Plaster  Work.  Taylor  &  Neshit.  Toronto. 
Plaster  Work   (ornamental),   Taylor  &   Neshit,  Toronto. 


Roofing  Tile.  Ludowici-Celadon  Co..  Chicago. 
Roofing  Contractor,  Robt.   Rennie.  Toronto. 
Tile  Work,  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto 

Residence  of  Dr.   Helen   MacMurchy,  Toronto,  Ont. 
l'.oilets.  Warden-King  Co.,  Montreal. 
Elevator,    Otis-Fensom    Co.,    Toronto. 
Hardware,   Aikenhead  Hardware.   Toronto. 
Interior  AVoodwork,  E.  E.  Woodiey,  Toronto. 
Plumbing  Fixtures,  Port  Hope  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Hope. 
Plaster  Contractor,  Wm.  Warren  &  Sons,  Toronto. 
Radiators,  Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto, 

Residence   of   George   H.   Shaw,   Toronto,   Ont. 
Boilers.  Warden-King  Co.,   Montreal. 
Casements,  S.  L.   Hammond,  Toronto. 
Electric  Fixtures,  R.  A.  L.  Gray,  Toronto. 
Hardware.   Canada  Hardware  Co..   Toronto. 
Interior  W^oodwork,   Robinson    &  Wilson.   Toronto. 
Plumbing  Fixtures,  Imperial  Products,  Toronto. 
Plaster  Contractors.  John  Boyce  &  Son.   Toronto. 
Radiators,   Giirney   Foundry  Co..   Toronto. 
Stone,  John  Vokes  &  Son,  Toronto. 
Tile,    Lautz — Dunham   Co..    Toronto, 

Residence  of  Thos.  Fussell,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Brick,  Ontario  National  Brick  Co..  Montreal. 
Hardware.   W.   Walker  &   Son,   Toronto. 
Heating  System,  C.  .\.  Dunham  Co.,  Toronto. 
Interior  Woodwork,  Wm.   Slater,  Toronto. 

Plumbing  Fixtures,  Port  Hope  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Hope. 
Plaster  Contractor,  J.  J.   Connor.   Toronto. 
Tile,   Canada  Glass  Mantels  and   Tiles,    Toronto. 
Vacuum  Cleaner,  United  Electric  Co.,  Toronto. 

Residence  of  Harry  Fussell,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Brick,  Ontario  National  Brick  Co.,  Montreal. 
Boilers,  Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto. 
Hardware.  W.  Walker  &  Son,  Toronto, 
Interior  Woodwork,  E.   E.   Woodiey,  Toronto. 
Plumbing    F"ixtures,    Imperial    Products.    Toronto. 
Plaster  Contractor,  Hanna  &   NeLson.  Toronto. 
Radiators.  Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto, 
Stone,   Hibbert   &   Newcomlie,  Toronto. 
Tile,  Canada  Glass  Mantels  and  Tiles,   Toronto. 
Vacuum  Cleaner,  I'nited  Electric  Co.,  Toronto. 

Residence  of  L.  C.  Webster,   Montreal,  Que. 
Boiler  and  Radiators,  Steel  and  Radiation,  Toronto. 
Casements,   MacFariane   &  Co.,   Montreal. 
Decorating.   Goodwins,   Ltd.,   Montreal. 
Electric  Fixtures,   McDonald  &  Willson,   Montreal. 
Flooring,    Wood   Mosaic  Co.,   Montreal. 
.Mantels.  G.  R.  Locker  Co.,  Montreal. 
Marble,   Missisiquoi  Marble  Co.,   Montreal. 
Plumbing  Contractors,  Jas.   Robertson   &  Son,   .Montreal. 
Plumbing  Fixtures,   Twyfords,   Ltd.,    Montreal. 
Roofing  Contractor,  Geo.  W.  Reed  Co..   Montreal, 
Venetian  Blinds.  Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,   Montreal. 

Residences   (Group)    at   Westmount,    Montreal. 
Boilers.    Waldon   &   Co..   Toronto;     Warden-King   Co.,    Montreal; 
Gurneiy  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  and  Tavlor-forbes  Co.,  Guelph 
Brick.    National  Brick   Co.,    Montreal. 
Casements,   R.    McFarlane  Co.,   Montreal. 
Electric  Fixtures,   McDonald   &  Willson,   Montreal, 
Hardware,   Durand  Hardware  Co.,    Montreal. 
Plumbing  Contractors,  .Vnglins,  Ltd.,  .Montreal. 
Roofing  Contractor,  Geo.   W.   Reed  Co.,   Montreal. 
Tile  Work.  Walker  Hardware  Co..  Montreal. 
Terra  Cotta.  St.  Lawrence  Brick  Co..   Montreal. 
General   Contractors.   .Anglins.   Ltd..   Montreal. 

Residence  of  Leo  Page,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Boiler  and  Radiators,  Dominion   Radiator  Co.,   Toronto. 
Carpentry,    Euclid    Jacques,    W'indsor. 
Decorating.   Wm.    L,aessar.    W'indsor. 
Electric  Contractor,  J.   Van  Buskirk,   Windsor. 
Hollow  Tile.   National   Fireprooflng  Co.,   Toronto. 
Mason  Contractors,  Cross  Bros..  Windsor. 
Plumbing  Contractors.  Pennington  &  Brian,  Windsor. 
Plumbing  Fi.\,tures,   Standard  Sanitary   Mfg.   Co.,   Toronto. 
Plaster  Work,  Biggs  &  Wilkie.  Windsor. 

Residence  of  W.  G.   Hennlger,  Smith's   Falls. 
Brick,  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co..  Milton.  Ont. 
Boiler   (Spencer),   Waldon   Co..   Toronto, 
Casements,  W.  C.  Edwards  C^o,,  Ottawa. 
Electric  F"ixtures,   General  Electric  Co.,  Toronto. 
Electric  Contractor,  Citizens  Electric  Co..  Smith's  Falls. 
Hardware.   Clark   &    Lewis,    Smith's   Fall.s. 
Interior  Woodwork.   W.   C.   Edwards,   Ottawa. 
Plate  Glass,   Pilkington  Bros,.  Toronto. 
Plumlbing  Fixtures,   J.   L.   Mott  Iron  Works.   Montreal. 
Plaster  (ornamental),   W.  J.   Hynes,   Toronto. 
Roofing,   .Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  Montreal. 
Radiators.   Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  Toronto. 
Teleiphone  System,   Northern   Electric  Co..   Montreal. 
Tile,  Froitenac  Floor  and  Wall  Tile  Co.,  Kingston. 
Tile  Work,  G,   R,   Ixx-ker.  Montreal. 
Varnishes.   Imrierial   Varnish   and   Color  Co.,   Toronto. 

Residence    of    E.    G.    M.    Cape,    Montreal, 
Roofing,   (ieo.   W,    Reed   &   Co..   Montreal. 
Plumbing.    JIartin   J.    Quigley.    Montreal. 
I'lumbing  Fixtures,  J.   E.  Mott  Iron  Works,  Montreal, 
Boiler  and   Radiators,   (Jurney  Foundry  Co,,   'Toronto, 
Electric   Fixtures.  Tiffany  &  Company.  Neiw  York. 
Ornamental    Iron    Work.    Dooninion    Architectural    iron    Works, 

Montreal. 
Tiled  Roof,    Lud,owici-Ceiadon  Co.,  Chicago. 
Structural  Steel.   Dominion   Bridge  Co.,  Ltd.,   Montreal. 
Terra  Cotta,  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Montreal. 
Plajster,  .\lex.  Brenner,  Montreal. 

Paints  and  Varnishes,   Sherwin  Williams  Co.,   Ltd,,   Montreal. 
Hardware,  Lariviere,   Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Brick,    Lapraiirie   Brick   Co.,   Montreal. 
Oak  Floors,   Montreal  Wood  Mosaic  Co.,  Montreal. 
Glazing,  A.  Ramsay  &  Son,  Montreal. 
General  Contractors,  E.   G.  M.  Cape  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION  NEWS 

Information  of  Special  Interest  to  Architects,  Contractors,  and  Manufacturers. 
Construction  Building  Rejjorls  will  Give  You  Up-to-date  Information  Every 
Day  on  all   New  Buildings  About  to  be  Erected  or  in  Course  of  Erection. 


BUSINESS   BUILDINGS. 

I>undu8.  Out.— 1».  FI.  .S(.,or<l  *  Sons.  Mmitert,  Hiantfoid.  Ont., 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contrai-t  for  the  erection  of  an 
ofHce  building  f)r  .(ohn  Bertram  &  Sons,  Dundas  street,  to  cost 
190.000. 

Ottawa.  Ont.— M.  M.  O'Connell.  523  Bank  street,  Ottawa,  has 
been  awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing  contracts  in  a  business 
building  for  the  Bates  Realty  Conupany:  W.  E.  Noftl<e,  Central 
(  haml)ers,  Ottawa,  is  the  architect.  8.  F.  Smith.  448  .McLeod 
.Htreet.  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract  in  a  bank  for  the 
Hank  of  Ottawa  on  Bronson  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000;  .1.  &  J.  Tay- 
lor Company.  Toi-ont),  have  been  awarded  the  vault  door  con- 
tract; Frank  Hunt.  115  .Arlington  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the 
plastering  contract;  Duford  Limited,  70  Rideau  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts;  P,  Ackroyd,  416 
Bank  street,  has  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract;  J. 
R.  McLennan,  24(1  Hank  street,  has  been  awarded  the  heating 
and  plumbing  contracts;  Holcbrook  &  Son,  480  Maclyaren  street, 
have  been  awarded  the  mason  contract;  W.  E.  Noffke,  Central 
Chambers,  Ottawa,  is  the  architect. 

Toronto.  Ont. — R.  Robertson  &  Son,  Confederation  Life  Bu'ild- 
ing.  liave  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  bank  for  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  to  cost  $15,000, 
at  the  corner  of  Queen  and  Beech  avenue;  Shepard  &  Calvin, 
Excelsior  Life  Building,  are  the  architects.  R.  C.  Dancy,  153 
.Spadlna  road,  has  been  awarded  the  plastering  contract  in  an 
office  building  for  the  Toronto  Harbor  Contmission.  50  Bay  street. 
to  cost  1150.000;  D.  M,  Rowe  Company.  30  .-\tkin  avenue,  have 
been  awarded  the  roofing  contract:  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  ii3  .Jordan  streeit,  have  been  award- 
ed the  metal  sash  contract;  the  Canadian  Ornamental  Iron  Com- 
pany. 88  River  street,  have  been  awarded  the  'iron  stairs  con- 
tract; .\.  Welch  &  Son.  304  Queen  street  west,  have  been  award- 
ed the  plumbing  contract;  E.  F.  W.  Salisbury,  49  Wellington 
street  east,  tias  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract;  W.  .1. 
McGuire.  Limited,  01  .larvis  street,  have  been  awarded  the 
sprinkler  contract;  the  Otis  Fensom  Company.  50  Bay  street, 
have  been  awarded  the  elevator  contract;  Chapman  &  McCiffln, 
95  King  street  east,  are  the  aroMtects. 


CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Bridgeburg.  Ont. — .\rchitect  C.  M.  Horter,  Main  street,  Niag- 
aga  Falls,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  school  for  the  Public  School 
Board  for  the  city  of  Bridgeburg.  to  cost  $23,000. 

Brampton.  Ont. — .Architects  Wickson  &  Gregg,  Kent  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  are  preparing  i>lans  for  a  school  for  the  Public 
School  Board,  to  cost  $25,000. 

Courville.  Que. — P.  Levesque,  115  St.  John  street.  Que.,  archi- 
tect. Is  preparing  plans  for  a  church  for  the  trustees  of  Cour- 
v,llle.  to  cost  $SO.00O. 

Dauphin,  Man. — K.  P.  Sliiietz,  secretary- treasurer  Ethelbert 
S.  D.  No.  1021,  Manitoba,  has  received  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  a  school. 

Ellice  Twp..  Ont. — C.  C.  Rock,  Brodhagen.  Ont..  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  church  for 
the  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Congregation,  to  cost  $8,893;  Rudow  & 
Son,  Milverton.  Ont..  have  been  awarded  the  heatiing  contract; 
Chas.  Knechtel,  Click  Building,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Architect  W.  G.  Brown,  Clyde  Block.  Ham- 
ilton, is  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  a  school  for  the  Bar- 
ton Township  Council,  to  cost  $10,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — W.  Finden.  291  Catherine  street  north,  has 
been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  parish  hall  for  St.  Luke's 
Church,  to  cost  $12,000;  Murray  &  Conner,  158  Victoria  avenue 
south,  have  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  W.  G.  Brown, 
Clyde   Block,    Hamilton,   is   tlie  architect. 

Lauaon,  Que. — O.  Michaud.  I.,evis,  Que.,  has  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  a  convent 
for  the  Sisters  of  Jesus-Mary,  I.,auzon,  to  cofst  $6,500;  P.  Le- 
vesque. 115  St.  John  street.  Que.,  is  the  architect. 

Niagara  Falls.  Ont. — The  Separate  School  Board  contem- 
idates  the  erection  of  a  school  on  Robert  street,  to  cost  $25,000. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Plans  are  in  preparation  for  a  church  for  the 
Ruthenian   (R.C.)   Congregation,   to  cost  $12,000. 

St.  Thomas.  Ont.— The  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of  St. 
Thomas  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  manual  training  sdhool. 

Stratford.  Ont. — J.  Keller.  Stratford,  has  been  awarded  the 
carpenter  contract  in  an  addition  to  a  school  on  Brunswick 
street,  to  cost  $S,000;  A,  B.  Cash,  168  Ontario  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts;  F.  Bloxam,  88 
Water  street,  has  been  awarded  the  rqoflng  contract;  Ethering- 
ton  &  Taylor.  38  Erie  street,  have  bee'n  awarded  the  electric 
wiring  contract;  R.  Marsons.  Stratford,  has  been  awarded  the 
mason  contract;  W.  Soeder.  Stratford,  has  been  awarded  the 
plastering  contract;  Peter  &  Sylvester,  12  Ontario  street,  have 
been  awarded  the  heating  contract;  Jas.  S.  Russell.  Stratford, 
Is  the  architect.  Ponder  Brothers.  21  Downie  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
Shakespeare  School,  to  cost  $26,670;  J.  R.  Myers  &  Sons.  Limit- 
ed, Stratford,  have  lieen  awarded  the  heating  and  ventilating 
contracts;  Jas.  S.   Russell,  Stratford.   Is  the  architect. 

Toronto.  Ont. — St.  Barnabas  Church.  Toronto,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  Sunday  School,  to  cost  $50,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Separate  .School  Board.  67  Bond  street, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Parkdale. 


Life  Building,  are  pre|>arlng  skeitches  for  a  twenty  and  forty 
room  ho.spltal  building  for  the  Women's  College,  Hospital  and 
I>i8i>en8;iry,   125   Rushoime  road. 

Trail.  B.C.— Victor  Blaiici  and  Rod  McDonald  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  theatre  for 
the  Trail  Opera  House  Company,  Limited,  to  cost  $15,000. 

Welland,  Ont. — Ryan  &  Gardner,  Welland,  have  commenced 
work  on  altei-ations  to  convert  a  hotel  into  a  moving  picture 
theatre  for  P.   Whalley,  92  Main  street,  to  cost  $11,000. 

Windsor.  Ont.— Architect  J.  C.  Pennington,  Labelle  Building, 
is  jireiKirlng  plans  for  an  addition  to  a  theatre  on  Wyandotte 
street  cast  to  cost  $5,000;  M.  D.  Armaby,  162  Wyandotte  street 
east,  is  tlie  owner.  * 


FIRE    LOSSES. 

Belleville,  (Jnt.— The  .Albert  College  building  was  destroyed 
by  flre;  loss  $30,000. 

Belleville.  Ont. — Graham  Company,  Limited,  Belleville,  evap- 
orator and  office  building,  was  destroyed  by  flre;  loss  $100,000. 

Charlottetown,  P.E.I. — The  Riley  building  was  destroyed  by 
flie;    loss  between  $58,000  and  $70,000. 

Gladstone.  Man. — The  elevators  of  the  Echo  Milling  Company, 
Gladstone,  were  destroyed  by  flre;  loss  $150,000. 

Halifax.  N.E, — Gunn's  mills  on  Campbell  aveivue  were  de- 
stroyed by   fire. 

Kincardine,  Ont. — The  Kincardine  Lawn  Bowling  Club  house 
was  destroyed  by  flre. 

Kingston.  Ont. — The  British  W'hig  PubUshlng  Company  news- 
paper plant   was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $25,000. 

Montreal.  Que. — The  Canadian  Butter  Box  Company.  D'ls- 
raele.  Quebec,  factory  was  destroyed  by  flre. 

Simcoe.  Ont. — The  canning  factory  of  the  Dominion  Canners, 
Limited.  Hamilton,   was  destroyed  by  flre;  loss  $50,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  John  Inglis  Company,  14  Strachan  ave- 
nue, anne.iling  plant  on  Strachan  avenue  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss  $20,000. 


CLUBS.    HOSPITALS.    THEATRES    AND    HOTELS. 
Toronto.   Ont. — Gordon   &   Helliwell,   architects.  Confederation 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barrie,  Ont. — The  project  for  the  erection  of  a  garage  and 
bicycle  shop  on  Elizabeth  street,  by  W.  Ury.  to  cost  $10,000.  has 
been  postponed  until  next  year. 

Fort  William.  Onit. — The  Fegles- Bellows  F^ngineering  Com- 
pany are  the  architects  and  general  contractors  for  the  erection 
of  a  grain  elevator  for  the  Western  Terminal  Elevator  Company, 
to  cost  $89,350.  D.  A.  Gordon.  Fort  William.  Ont..  is  the  archi- 
tect and  general  contractor  for  the  erection  of  a  grain  dryer  for 
the  Mutual  Elevator  Company.  Limited,  to  cost  $20,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — W.  O.  Sealey.  61  Hunter  street  west,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  gara«e.  to  cost  $10,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — L.  Mallice.  331  Emerald  street  north,  has 
been  awarded  the  concrete  contract  in  a  garage  for  W.  O.  Seal- 
ey. 61  Hunter  street,  to  cost  $10,000;  D.  Hill.  535  King  street  east, 
has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  Richard  Tope,  191 
Robinson  street,   is  the  general  contractor. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Hamilton  Bridge  Company  have  been 
awarded  the  steel  contract  in  a  pavilion  for  the  Park  Board,  to 
cost  $23,000;  A.  Stead,  148  Central  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the 
cut  stone  contract;  J.  E.  Rlddell  &  Sons.  14  Ferguson  avenue 
north,  have  been  awarded  the  roofing  contract;  C.  "W.  ChadwicK, 
193  King  street  east,  has  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  con- 
tract; G.  J.  Hutton.  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — Rhys  Williams.  Lindsay,  has  been  awarded 
the  mason  contract  in  a  garage  for  H.  E.  Tripp  &  Son,  to  cost 
$5,000;   Harry  Hickey,   Lindsay,   Ont.,   is  the  architect. 

Listowel,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  spinning  mill 
for  the  Perfect  Kmlt  Mills,  Limited,  to  cost  $11,000. 

London.  Ont.— C.  Archibald,  23  Jordan  street,  Toronto,  has 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  flour 
mill  and  grain  elevator  for  Hunt  Brothers.  Talbot  street  south, 
London,  to  Qost  $100,000;  Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Stratford, 
liave  been  awarded  the  machiner>-  contract;  R.  G.  Wilson  & 
Sens.  193  College  avenue,  have  been  awarded  the  carpenter  con- 
tract; J.  A.  Brownlee.  385  Talbot  street,  has  been  awarded  the 
metal  work  contract;  T.  L.  Partridge.  430  Wellington  street  has 
been  awarded  the  plumbing  and  heating  contracts;  L.  C.  !•  itz- 
gei-ald.  585  Princess  street,  has  been  awarded  the  paintmg  and 
glazing  contracts;  Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank  of  Toronto  Build- 
ing, London,  are  the  architects. 

Port  Arthur.  Ont. — J.  F.  Hewitson,  Port  Ai^hur.  has  been 
awarded  the  excavating  and  concrete  foundation  contracts  in  a 
pulp  mill  for  the  Port  .Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  to  cost 
$1,000,000.     T.  R.  H.  Murphy  is  the  chief  engineer. 

Poi-t  Stanley.  Ont.— S.  E.  Willis.  765  Talbot  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  two  pavilions, 
to  cost  $25,000.  for  the  London  &  Port  Stanley  Railway.  I>ondon; 
Matt  &  BlackweU.  Bank  of  Toronto  Building,  axe  the  archi- 
tects. 

Saskatoon,  Sask.— The  .Scottish  Co- Operative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety at  Biggar  will  erect  ten  elevators  between  Saskatoon  and 
Macklin.  Norman  L.  Thompson,  architect,  Willoughby  Build- 
ing, has  prepared  a  set  of  plans  of  elevators  for  the  Goose  Lake 
Grain  and  Lumber  Co. 

Toronto.  Ont. — R.  Laytner.  158  Dundas  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  sheet  metal  contract  in  showroms  and  garage  for 
A.  G  Strathv,  123  Simcoe  street,  to  cost  $8,500;  C.  F.  Till,  133 
Wright  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract; 
D.  C.  Cotton,  54  Adelaide  street  east,  is  the  architect. 
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Toronto.  Out. — The  work  on  the  lavatories  at  Uic  Toronto  Kx- 
hibition  will  not  be  proceeded  with  this  yt-ar:  G.  W.  Gouinlock, 
Temple  Building,  is  the  architect.  McGregor  &  Mclntyre,  113!) 
Shaw  street,  have  prepared  plans  for  a  crane  runway,  to  cost 
$10,000.  W.  Hughes,  216  Slmcoe  street,  has  been  awarded  the 
mason  contract  in  an  art  gallery  on  College  street  for  B.  M.  & 
T  Jenkins,  424  Yonge  street,  to  cost  $40,000;  A.  Weller  &  Com- 
pany 54  Tecumseh  street,  have  been  awarded  the  carpenter  con- 
tract- Sproatt  &  Rolph,  36  North  street,  are  the  architects.  The 
British  Cattle  Supply  Company,  Toronto,  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  an  abattoir  at  the  Harbor  front,  to  cost  $5,000,000. 

Windsor,  Ont. — R.  Weatcott  &  Company,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Windsor,  have  been  awarded  the  general  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  service  building  for  W.  C.  Kennedy. 
Chatham  street  west,  to  cost  $46,000;  the  Houghton  Elevator 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  been  awarded  the  elevator  con- 
tract; G.  Jacques  &  Company,  Chatham  street  west,  are  the 
architects. 


PLANTS,    FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES. 

Canboro,  Ont. — The  American  Natural  Gas  and  Gasoline  Oil 
Mfg.  Co.,  Canboro,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Can- 
boro, to  cost  $125,000. 

Chatham,  Ont.— C.  &  J.  Hadley,  5S  Thames  street.  Chatham, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
factory  for  Libby.  McNeil  &  Libby,  to  cost  $200,000. 

Ford  City,  Ont.— Wedls  &  Gray,  Toronto  and  Windsor,  have 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  factory  of  the  Canadian  Lamp  &  Stamping  Company, 
Edna  street,  to  cost  $20,987;  G.  Jacques  &  Company,  Peninsular 
Security  Building,  are  the  architects. 

Gait,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  an  addition  to  the 
factory  of  the  Newlands  &  Company,  to  cost  $7,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — J.  B.  Nicholson,  61  Proctor  boulevard,  has 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  ooal 
plant  for  the  city  of  Hamilton,  to  cost  $13,600. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  National  Abrasive  Company.  Boston  and 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  have  purchased  a  site  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  factory  in  Hamilton.  The  Ritchey  Supply  Company,  To- 
ronto, are  their  Canadian  representatives. 

London,  Ont. — Architect  L.  Carrothers,  Bank  of  Toronto 
Building,  London,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  warehouse  tor  Left  & 
Company,  London,  to  cost  $9,000. 

London,  Ont. — McMullen,  Rilly  &  Angus,  Continental  Life 
BuildinK,  la\e  been  awarded  the  heating,  electric  wiring  con- 
tract in  a  factory  addition  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  London, 
Ont.,  to  cost  $125,000;  Wells  &  Gray,  Confederation  Life  Build- 
ing, are  the  architects  and  general  contractors. 

Preston,  Ont. — P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons,  Brantford,  Ont.,  have 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  ware- 
house for  George  Pattison  &  Company,  to  cost  $18,000;  J.  H. 
Mickler,  Preston,  is  the  architect. 

Simcoe,  Ont. — The  Dominion  Canners,  Limited,  Hamilton,  will 
rebuild  their  canning  factory,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Toronto,  Ont. — James,  Louden  &  Hertzberg,  architects  and 
engineers,  have  prepared  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  factory  of 
the  Toronto  Lock  Manufacturing  Company  on  Patterson  .place. 

Toronto,  Ont. — L.  E.  Dowling,  167  Yonge  street,  has  com- 
menced work  .on  a  factory  addition  for  the  Hoyt  Metal  Com- 
pany, 356  Eastern  avenue,  to  cost  $35,000;  A.  B.  Ormsby  Coim- 
pany,  48  Abel!  street,  have  been  awarded  the  metal  sash  con- 
tract. Dickie  Construction  Company,  RjTie  Building,  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  for 
the  Canadian  Aeroplanes,  Limited,  Dufferin  street,  to  cost  $50,- 
000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Duthie  &  Sons,  30  Widmer  street,  have  been 
atwarded  the  roofing  contract  in  a  warehouse  for  the  American 
Radiator  Company,  Dominion  Bank  Building,  to  cost  $40,000;  A. 
B.  Ormsby,  4S  Abell  street,  has  been  awarded  the  steel  sash 
contract;  Sproatt  &  Roiph,  36  North  street,  are  the  architects. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  for  an  addition  to  the  warehouse  of  the 
l>ominion  Waste  Company,  Paton  and  Brown  roads,  to  cost  $25.- 
000.  Architects  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson,  105  Bond  street,  are 
preparing  plans  for  a  warehouse,  for  Harry  Rotenberg,  77  Spa- 
dina  avenue,  to  cost  $40,000.  W.  Harris  &  Company,  994  Danforth 
avenue,  will  erect  a  glue  factory  at  Ashbridge's  Bay. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Canadian  Velie  Motor  Car,  Limited,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  factory  at  Toronto.  The  Reliance 
Knitting  Company,  Limited,  665  King  street  west,  have  pur- 
chased a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  factory.  H.  Rotenberg,  77 
Spadina  avenue,  will  erect  a  warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Bay  and 
Front  streets,  to  cost  $200,000;  plans  are  in  preparation.  Ray- 
mond Construction  Company,  43  Victoria  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse 
for  Harry  Rotenberg,  77  Spadina  avenue,  on  Centre  and  Elm 
streets,  to  cost  $40,000;  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson,  105  Bond 
street,  are  the  architects.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  fac- 
tory for  the  Roy  Company,  Limited,  to  cost  $8,000. 


RESIDENCES,    STORES    AND    FLATS. 

Brockville,  Ont. — Fred  W.  Clow.  Brockvniie.  has  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  alterations  to  the  store 
of  Robert  Wright  Company,  to  cost  $8,000;  B.  Dillon  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Wim.  Hobbs  &  Son,  313  Emerald  street  north, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
store  for  G.   Brown,  Athol.  Nova  Scotia,  to  cost  $7,500. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Isbister  Bros..  142  Emerald  street  south,  have 
been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  residence  for  J.  G.  Thom- 
son, 4  RavensclilTe  street,  to  cost  $5,000;  Donaldson  &  Patterson, 
229  Bay  street,  have  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract  work. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — W.  H.  Cooper.  Clyde  Block,  has  been  award- 
ed the  nvajson  and  concrete  contracts  in  a  departmental  store  for 
Gracton  &  Company.  James  street  north,  to  cost  $100,000;  Brem- 
ner  &  Penny.  344  King  William  street,  have  been  awarded  the 
carpenter  contract  work:  J.  E.  Riddle  &  Son,  14  Ferguson  avenue 
north,  have  been  awarded  ttie  roofing  contract;  the  Hamilton 
Bridge  Works  Company,  Limited,  Depew  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  steel  contract;  G.  J.  Hutton,  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  is  the  architect. 


Hamilton,  out.— Mitchell  &  Riddell,  115  Florence  street,  have 
been  awarded  the  genei-al  and  mason  contracts  In  an  apartment 
house  for  W.  W.  Willison.  to  cost  $11,000;  D.  T.  Phillips,  25  West 
avenue  north,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  Herbert 
Brothers,  66  Wentworth  street  north,  has  been  awarded  the 
stone  contract;  the  Hamilton  Bridge  Works,  Hamilton,  have  been 
awarded  the  steel  contract;  Hill  Brothers,  307  Emerald  street 
north,  have  been  awarded  the  plastering  contract;  P.  Thompson. 
13  Walnut  street  north,  has  been  awarded  the  painting  contract; 
Culley  &  Braey,  35  King  street  west,  have  been  awarded  the 
electric  wiring  contract;  Staunton  &  Mitchell,  173  York  street, 
liave  been  awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing  contracts;  Walter 
Scott,  Sun  Life  Building,  is  the  architect. 

Mimico,  Ont. — Architect  W.  Hunt,  Confederation  Life  Build- 
ing, is  preparing  plans  for  a  residence  for  Cox  &  Cumimings, 
Canada  Life  Building,  to  cost  $6,000. 

Port  Colborne,  Ont. — Architect  C.  M.  Borter,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  residence  for  Miss  Milligan,  Port 
Colhorne,  to  cost  $6,000. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — H.  L.  Allen,  377  Somerset  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract  in  an  apartment  for  Miss 
H.  A.  Clemow.  260  Bank  street,  to  cost  $26,000;  C.  H.  Statta,  209 
Pretoria  street,  is  the  general  contractor;  Taylor  &  Horwood, 
Castle  Building,  are  the  architects. 

Ottawa,  Ont.— A.  Gauthier  &  Company,  247  Dalhousie  street, 
Ottawa,  have  been  awarded  the  plumbing  and  elevator  con- 
tracts in  alterations  to  a  teachers'  residence,  to  cost  $45,200;  L. 
Lemieux,  140  Laurier  avenue,  and  Hector  LeBlanc,  Kent  street, 
Hull,  Que.,  are  the  general  contractors;  J.  C'hene,  163  Notre  Dame 
street,  Hull,  Que.,  is  the  architect. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Holbrook  &  Son,  Ottawa,  have  been  awarded 
the  mason  and  concrete  contracts  in  an  addition  to  the  store  of 
Chas.  Ogilvy,  Limited,  Rideau  street;  W.  Adamson,  126  Sparks 
street,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  Frank  Hunt, 
150  Arlington  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the  plastering  contract; 
Duford.  Limited,  70  Rideau  street,  have  been  awarded  the  paint- 
ing and  glazing  contracts;  J.  D.  Sanderson.  507  McLeod  street, 
has  been  awarded  the  roofing  contract;  J.  A.  Ellacott,  226  Bank 
street,  ihas  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract;  J.  T.  Blyth, 
Frank  street,  has  been  awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing  con- 
tracts; McKinlev  &  Northwood,  56  Rideau  street,  are  the  tin- 
smiths; W.  E.  NofCke,  Elgin  street,  is  the  architect. 

Sudbury,  Ont, — Architect  P.  J.  O'Gorman,  Sudbury,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  stores  and  apartments  for  Louis  Prete,  Sud- 
'bury,  to  cost  $9,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  residence  and 
garage  for  W.  P.  Levack,  519  Roxton  road,  to  cost  $5,000.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  for  a  residence  for  Wm.  Dickie,  22  Lyttoii 
avenue,  to  cost  $6,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  residence  and 
garage  for  W.  P.  Levack.  519  Roxton  road,  to  cost  $5,000.  Archi- 
tect A.  E.  Whatmough,  41  Mountview,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
residence  for  himself,  to  cost  $6,000.  Daniel  Mooney,  63  Lauder 
avenue,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  residence  on  Palmerston 
tioulevard,  to  cost  $6,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Architect  P.  H.  Finney,  79  Adelaide  street  east, 
's  preparing  plans  for  a-  pair  of  semi-detaclied  residences  for  H. 
Pickering,  43  Meagher  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000.  J.  T.  Moore,  30 
Brookmount  road,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  residence  and  garage  for  J.  C.  Skene,  23  Fernwood 
Park  avenue;  P.  H.  Finney,  79  Adelaide  street  east,  is  the  archi- 
tect. Architect  A.  J.  Stringer,  53  MacLean  avenue,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  residence  and  garage  for  H.  Mehr.  28  lyeuty 
avenue,  to  cost  $12,000. 

Vllle-Guay,  Que. — EMgar  Pellebier.  Que.,  ihas  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  home  at  V'ille-Guay. 
Que.,  to  cost  $20,000;  P.  Levesque.  115  St.  John  street.  Que.,  is  the 
architect. 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


"The  Modern  Factory,"  treating  of  factory  conditions  as  they 
are  and  as  they  should  be,  is  the  title  of  an  important  work  by 
George  M.  Price,  M.D.,  formerly  director  of  investigation  for  the 
New  York  State  Factoi-y  Commission,  and  now  director  of  the 
joint  board  of  sanitary  control  in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt,  and 
the  dress  and  waist  industries.  New  York  Oity.  Dr.  Price  has 
had  unusual  opportunities  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  conditions 
and  requirements  for  safety,  sanitation,  eflBcienc.v  and  welfare 
work  in  factories,  and  Ms  comprehensive  surv'ey  of  industrial 
conditions  taltes  in  the  entire  country,  together  with  numerous 
examples  and  suggestions  gleaned  from  a  trip  abroad.  An  en- 
tire chapter  is  devoted  to  "Air  and  Ventilation  in  Factories," 
which  was  edited  by  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow.  Another  chapter 
deals  with  "Industrial  Dusts  and  Dusty  Trades."  while  a  third 
is  given  over  to  "Industrial  Poisons.  Gases  and  Fumes."  The 
book  is  one  of  special  interest  to  owners,  supervisors,  hygienists 
and  lawmakers.  Cloth,  C  x  9  in.  xiv — 574  pages,  257  illustrations. 
$4.00  net.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  432  Fourth  avenue. 
Neiw  York,  or  may  be  had  through  the  book  department  of 
"Construction." 

"Coloring  Concrete." — The  monotony  of  concrete  construction 
may  often  be  diversified  and  ornamental  effects  easily  secured 
by  application  of  simple  pigments  to  the  cement  before  mixing. 
The  permanency  of  course  is  an  important  consideration  for  this 
work,  and  a  number  of  the  best  colors  suitable  for  it  are 
enumerated  in  a  bulletin  on  cement  stucco  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers.  The  quan- 
tities recommended  will  give  a  light  shade  of  the  desired  color. 
.Vbout  twice  as  large  a  quantity  is  necessary  for  a  medium  dark 
shade  of  the  same  color. 

Mix  the  coloring  matter  thoroughly  with  the  sand  till  a  uni- 
form color  results  and  then  mix  with  the  cement.  Blacks  are 
safe  colors,  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  experiments  with 
<*eap  blacks.  The  carbon  blacks  are  preferable  to  lampblacks, 
because  they  do  not  have  the  same  tendency  to  float  to  the  top 
during  mixing.  Pltra-marine  blue,  if  of  good  quality,  wall  hold 
its  color  for  a  number  of  years,  and  generally  possesses  the 
virtue  of  fading  out  evonl.v.  It  cannot  be  classed  as  a  perma- 
nent color,  as  is  black,  brown  or  ochre. 

Green  is  an  unsatisfactory  color  to  experiment  with.  Com- 
mercially, there  is  no  green  cement  color  on  the  market  that  will 
not  fade  when  mixed  with  cement  and  exposed  to  light  and 
weather. 
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OPENS   BRANCH  OFFICE. 
Mr.  Kiaiik  W.  Ni<oll«,  Airliltfi-t.  Temple  Itiillcling,  Hruntforil, 
has  opi'iied  ii  branch  otiici;   In    Wooilslook.   Ontario. 


MANITOBA   UNIVERSITY   WANTS  SAMPLES. 
The  ..\roliltecturHl  IJeimrtnient  of  the  I'nlveritlt.v  of  .Manitoba 
Winnipeg,    would   be   pleased   to   receive   circularn     ir  n!itnrile»   or 
woodB.   mjirbles.   eementn.   palntn  and    MnlKheB. 


BUILDING    CONDITIONS    IMPROVE. 
Vancouver    reports    an    Increas.-    In    l.uildi.iK    pcrniltu    fpr    tli'' 
month  or  .\pril  this  year  of  $11  21!t.0(.      The  tota    """^^f J  »/  P*^' " 
nilts  Issued  for  .\pril  this  year  Is  4!i.  having  a  total  value  of  »i 3.- 

X24.O0.  while  the  munber  "f  ,l•"■"■''^ '""''r'  '^Var^',,,™  T^fLT  v^ue 
month  last  year  was  3S,  having  a  value  of  »b4,b«5.oii.  Total  v^ue 
of  bulldhiK  i*rmlt8  for  the  Hrsl  four  months  this  year  Is  »Zi3.- 

364.00. 

«  ♦  « 

PERSONALS. 

George  W.  CJoulnlock,  architect,  has  moved  his  pftices  from 
the  Tcmi>le  Hulldlng  to  the  IJank  of  Commerce  Building.  Kloor 
and   Yonge  street.-*,  Toronto. 

8  R  Sheldon.  Vlce-rresldent  and  Chief  Kngineer  of  Shel- 
dons,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  fans  died  at  "alL  '.'"'••f.°" 
.Mav  S.  He  xras  originally  with  the  McKchren  \  entiUitinK  Co., 
but  later  took  over  the  buslnesis  with  hl.s  h™Jh<''-.  ^\-  >->■  °"e-l- 
don    and   some   vcors  ago  incorporatwl  a.x  Sheldons,    Limited. 


CONTRACTS  AWARDED. 
I     H     .Secord    &    Sons,    Brantford,    have    awarded    the    •^.    !*• 
C)rm8by'Ca«iii>any  the  hollow  steel  doors  on  the   Bertram   Office 

Hulldlng.  Dundas.  '  ,,»,,«    ,.,.«. i„ 

\V  K  McDonald,  contraetoi.  has  awarded  the  .V.  B.  Ormsb,\ 
Company  the  hollow  metal  windows  and  Kalamein  and  tin  clad 
doors  in  connection  with  the  Maritime  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company's  new  building,  New  Glasgow.  X.S.  ,    ,  ., 

The  Hydro  Mlectric  Power  Commissl'yn  have  awarded  the  -A. 

B.  Opmsby  Company  the  steel  sash  on  their  new  tire  station  at 

Healy's  Falls.  Ont.  .    ,  ^.       ,     d    /^  ™„ 

The  British  Korgings,  L/imlted,  have  awarded  the  .\.  B.  urms- 

by  Company   the  steel  sash  on   their  new   plant  at   .Vshbridge's 

Bav 

The  Hoyt  Metal  Company,  Kastern  avenue,  have  awarded  the 
steel  sash  to  the  .V.  B.  Ormsby  Company,  Limited,  on  their  new- 
building.  J    J,    ...  .1  u 

George  E  Mills,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  awarded  the  steel  sash 
on  the  Canadian  Cotton  Mills,  Hamilton,  to  the  A.  B.  Opmsby 
Company,  Ivimited.  ,  ,     ^  ,. 

\  Lesago,  Ste.  Therese,  Quebec,  piano  manufacturer,  has 
awarded  the  A.  B.  Ormsby  Company  the  contract  for  eight  roll- 
ing steel  doors. 

•  »  » 

PLUMBING    MANUFACTURERS    AMALGAMATE. 
Vrch'ltects  and  the  building  interests  generally  will  be  inter- 
ested  to  know   that   the   B.   O.   T.    .Manufacturing  Company,    To- 
ronto,  Ont.,   and   the   Canadian    Brass   Company,    Gait,   Ont.,    re- 
cently amalgamated. 

The  Canadian  Brass  Company  was  organized  in  1907,  and  the 
B.  O.  T.  Company  three  years  later:  the  first  to  manufacture 
water  works  and  sanitary  plumbing  brass  goods,  and  the  latter, 
water  closets.  Both  have  established  themselves  firmly,  theli 
products  being  of  a  high  quality  and  their  service  of  compre- 
hensive character. 

Now  the  B.  O.  T.  Company  ceases  to  exist,  and  the  business 
'  of  the  two  companies  will  be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
Canadian  Brass  Com|>any.  B.  O.  Tllden,  the  inventor  of  the 
B.  O.  T.  special  construction  bowls  and  tanks,  will  be  a  director 
of  the  new  company.  G.  E.  Fisher,  who.  previous  to  his  becom- 
ing gener.al  manager  of  the  Canadian  Brass  Company,  in  191,'). 
was  in  charge  of  pump,  electric  and  gas  engine  sales  for  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  becomes  managing  director  and  sec- 
retary-tre^asurer.  H.  l^-eddon,  who  has  been  the  foundry  expert 
of  the  Canadian  Brass  Company,  becomes  a  director,  and  Trevor 
Hawgood,  who  has  been  B.  O.  T.  manager  for  Canatla,  will  be 
Toronto  manager.  The  head  office  will  be  at  Gait,  and  the 
B.  O.  T.  office  at  Toronto  takes  the  new  firm  name.  The  trade 
names  of  the  products  of  both  comj»anies  will  be  CDntlnued. 

The  Board  of  Dii-ectors  are:  President,  G.  A.  Dobbie,  Gait: 
Vice-President,  F.  S.  Scott.  M.P. :  nirectors,  F.  A.  Scott  and  H. 
Leddon,  and  B.  O.  Tilden:  Managing  Director  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  G.  E.  FLsher;  Toronto  Manager.  Trevor  Hawgood. 


BIG    INCREASE    IN    DOMINION   TRADE. 

Canada's  total  trade  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31 
last,  exceeded  that  of  the  i)revious  financial  year  by  over  eight 
hundred  million  dollar.s.  Hon.  J.  D.  Reid.  Minister  of  Customs, 
has  announced  that  the  trade  for  the  year  recently  terminated 
amounted  to  $2,249,170,171.  of  which  $225,000,000  was  in  coin  and 
bullion.  Jis  compared  with  $1,424,916,665,  of  which  $140,000,000 
was  in  coin   and   bullion   in    1915-16. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1916-17  aggregated  $1,151,375,768, 
as  again.st  $741,610,653  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  Indeed, 
the  great  growth  of  trade  was  largely  due  to  the  exiwnsion  in 
ex)>orts  of  manufactured  and  agricultural  products. 

The  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  increased  from  $142,- 
034. 99S  in  the  fi.scal  year  of  1915-16  to  $477,399,676  in  1916-17: 
.agricultural  products  increased  from  $249,661,194  to  $373,413,701; 
exiwrt  of  animals  and  their  produce  from  $102,882,276  to  $127,- 
795,46S:  products  of  the  mines  from  $66,589,861  to  $85,616,907. 

Imports  grew  from  $507,783,361  in  1915-16  to  $845,330,903.  Of 
the  imports  the  dutiable  goods  accounted  for  $461,708,206,  and 
free  goods  for  $383,622,697.  The  Customs  revenue  was  $147,623.- 
230  in  1916-17,  as  compared  with  $103,929,126  in  the  previous 
fiscal   >'ear. 


imi;  was  $17,301,726,  as  auainst  $17,920,759  in  1915,  an<l  $26,mip!i,227 
in  1914. 

The  total  quantity  of  Portland  cement  including  natural  Port- 
land, made  in  1916  was  4,753,034  barrels  of  360  pounds  each,  as 
compared  with  5,153,767  barrels  In  191B,  a  decrease  of  400,783 
barrels,  or  about  7.8  per  cent. 

The  total  <iuantity  of  (^anadlan  Portland  cement  sold,  or  used 
during  1916  was  5.369,050  barrels,  valued  at  $6,529,861,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $1.2is  per  barrel,  as  compareil  with  5,681,032  barnds  sold 
or  useil  In  1915,  valued  at  $6,977,024,  or  an  average  of  $1,228, 
showing  a  decrease  of  321,982  barrels,  or  about  5.7  per  cent. 

The  total  ImjwrtH  of  cement  in  1916  were  72,OS7  cwt.,  equiva- 
lent to  20,595  Ixirrels  of  350  pounds  each,  valued  at  $31,621,  or  an 
average  of  $1.54  per  barrel,  as  compared  with  imports  of  28,190 
barrels,  valued  at  $40,426,  or  an  average  of  $1.43  i>er  barrel  In 
1915. 

The  total  consumptiim  of  cement,  therefore,  neglecting  a 
small  exjport  was  5,379,645  barrels,  as  compared  with  a  consumj)- 
tlon  of  5,709,222  barrels  in  1915,  showing  a  decrease  of  329,577 
barrels,  or  about  5.8  i>er  cent. 

The  average  price  per  barrel  at  the  works  In  1916  was  $1,218 
as  comiiared  with  $1,228  in  1915,  $1.28  in  1914,  $1.27  in  1913,  $1.28 
in  1912,  and  $1.34  during  1911  and   1910. 

The  Imports  of  cement  in  1916  included  72,083  cwt.,  valued  at 
$31,616.  from  the  Tnlted  States,  and  4  cwt.,  valued  at  $B.  from 
Great   Britain. 


TECHNICAL   SOCIETIES. 

ALBKKTA  ASSOCIATION  OK  ARCHITECTS.— President, 
las.  .A.  Henderson.  F.R.I,B.A.,  Edmonton;  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  D. 
(  romarty,  ICdmonton. 

ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  COLI'MBIA.— 
President,  R.  .Macka.v  Fripp:  Secretary,  Fred  I...  Townie.x-,  325 
Homer  street,  Vancouver,   B.C. 

CANADIA.V  CK.MENT  AND  CO.NCRETE  ASSOCIATION.— 
President,  Peter  Gillespie,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer. 
VVm.  Snaith,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  A8- 
SOCI.ATION.— President,  H.  P.  Greaves-Walker,  Toronto;  Sec- 
retar.v-Treasurer,  Gordon  C.  Keith,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION.— President.  Col. 
D.  R.  Street,  Ottawa:  Secretary,  Alan  Sullivan,  Confederation 
Life  Building,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION.— President,  Hon. 
.Sydney  Fisher:  Vice-President.  Gordon  C.  Edwards:  Secretary, 
Robson  Black.  Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION.— President.  J.  P.  King, 
Stratford,  Ont.;  .Secretary-Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  .Allen.  19  Toronto 
street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  INDEPENDENT  TELICPHONE  ASSOCIATION. 
— President,  F.  S.  Scott,  Brussels,  Ont.;  Secretar.v- Treasurer, 
Francis  Dagger,   Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  INSTITCTE,  198  College  street,  Toronto,— 
President,  J.  B.   Tyrrell;   Secretary,  J.  Patterson. 

CANADIAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— President, 
J.  S.  Dennis.  Montreal:  Secretary,  Eraser  S.  Keith,  Montreal. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— Presi- 
dent, T.  R.  Wright,  London,  Ont.;  Treasurer,  Geo.  Oakley,  Jr., 
Toronto,   Ont.;   Secretary,   S.   Coombs,   Hamilton,   Ont. 

MANITOBA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President, 
Col.  ,J.  B.  Mitchell,  Winidpeg;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  G.  Han- 
ford,  Winnipeg. 

MONTREAL  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— President,  J.  P. 
.\nglln,   Montreal:    Secretary,  D.  K.  Trotter,  Montreal. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President,  C. 
H.  Acton  Bond,  Toronto;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto;  Sec- 
retary,  R.    I>.    Wolsey,   Toronto. 

QUEBEC  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President, 
Hugh  Vallance;  Treasurer,  D.  Norman  MacVicar;  Secretary,  J. 
Emile  Vanier. 

ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA.— 
President,  Jos.  P.  Ouellet.  Quebec;  Vice-President,  A.  Frank 
Wickson,  Toronto:  Hon.  Treasurer,  J,  W.  Watts,  Ottawa;  Hon. 
Secretary,  .Alclde  Chaus.se,  Montreal. 

SASKATCHEWAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— 
I  resident,  A.  Graham  Creighton,  Prince  Albert;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Francis  B.   Reilly,  Regina. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY.— Wallace  P.  Cahoe, 
Chairman;  Alfred  Burton,   Toronto,   .Secretary. 

TORONTO  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— President,  S.  R. 
Hughes;  Treasurer  and  Acting  Secretary,  Jno.   .Mdridge. 

UNION  OF  CANADIAN  MUNICIPALITIES.- President, 
T.  L.  Church,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  Ont.;  Hon.  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, W.  D.  Lighthall,  K.C.,  ex-Mayor  of  Westmount,  Que.: 
Assistant  Secretary,  G.  S.  Wilson,  Corlstlne  Building,   Montreal. 


"Hammer  Brand"  Hard  Wall  Plaster 

It  neither  loosens  nor  falls  off;  it  allows  carpenters  to 
follow  plasterers  without  loss  of  time,  and  lasts  as 
long   as    the    building. 

ALBERT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HILLSBOROUGH,    NEW    BRUNSWICK,    CANADA. 


CEMENT. 

The  production  of  structural  materials  and  clay  products 
which  showed  a  large  falling  off  in  both  1914  and  1915  shows  a 
further  decrease  in    1916.      The   total  value  of  the  production   in 
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Ross  Pavilion  of  The  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 


splendid  Memorial  to  the  Late  James  Ross 
Erected    on    Mountain    Side    at    Montreal. 


THE  development  of  hospitals  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  during  the  past  five 
years  has  been  phenomenal ;  witli  three  tliousand 
hospitals  in  tiie  United  States  and  Canada  in 
1911,  the  number  has  grown  to  over  eight  thou- 
sand at  the  present  time.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  there  been  such  strides  in  any  areiiiteotural 
development.  Whdle  the  major  increase  has 
been  with  the  small  public  liosjjitals  for  the  poor 
and  indigent,  there  has  been,  nevertheless,  a 
marked  growth  of  hospitals  or  pavilions  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  those  who  can  and  are  willing  to 
pay.  Nearly  every  large  liospital  to-day  has  its 
private  ward  paviliion,  sometimes  adjoining  the 
main  group,  and  sometimes  isolated  and  under 
l)ractically  separate  administration,  so  far  as 
the  food  and  nursing  are  concerned. 

The  prol)lems  and  conditions  given  the  archi- 
tects of  providing  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
private  patients  in  the  Ross  Pavilion  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  at  Montreal,  wliicli  was 
dedicated  by  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 191(),  were  somewhat  unique. 


The  ])reoipitous  grade  on  tlie  side  of  Mount 
Royal,  where  the  main  buildings  are  located, 
made  the  study  of  the  site  for  the  new  private 
ward  pavilion  a  most  important  factor.  There 
was  no  room  on  the  east ;  a  location  at  the  west 
on  Pine  Avenue  would  bring  the  new  building 
Into  too  close  proxinuty  with  the  existing  group; 
so  a  location  at  the  northwest,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  'the  i)resent  group  at  the  edge  of 
a  plateau  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  was  se- 
lected. 

After  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  next  prob- 
lem was  the  approach;  tirst,  from  the  main  hos- 
pital, and  second,  from  the  street.  The  first  has 
been  solved  by  tunnelling  into  the  mountain,  to  a 
point  directly  under  the  staircase  and  lifts, 
and  sinking  a  shaft  to  meet  this  tunnel,  as  the 
main  floor  of  the  new  building  is  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  main  floor  of  the  original  hospital. 
This  tunnel  leaves  the  second  story  of  the  main 
building,  crosses  a  bridge,  and  then,  with  a  five 
per  cent,  gratle,  reaches  the  lifts  and  staircase  at 
a  level  of  fifty  feet  below  the  ground  floor.  As 
to  the  second,  the   pavilion   entrance   is  about 
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1,000  feet  from  the  street  entrance,  which  en- 
trance is  marked  by  lieavy  wrou<>:lit  iron  gates. 
The  main  conityard,  at  the  east  of  the  new  pa- 
vilion, is  reached  by  a  moderate  slope  from  the 
gates,  and  is  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  the  turn- 
ing of  automobiles  and  carriages.  This  road- 
way was  excavated  from  the  side  of  the  hill 
j.long  which  it  lises  to  the  elevation  of  the  new 
building.  The  jjatients'  entrance  is  from  a 
courtyard  at  the  west,  approached  by  a  detour 
from  the  same  driveway. 

In  connection  with  the  ])atients'  entrance, 
there  is  an  exedra,  through  which  is  tlie  ap- 
proach to  the  patients'  lawn  and  tea  house. 
AValks  lead  through  the  natural  park.  This  park 
consists  of  a  large  tract  of  land  that  will  be  re- 
served for  the  patients  and  will  be  developed  as 
the  needs  increase.  The  location  is  such  that 
patients  will  be  relieved  of  the  disturbing  noises 
from  the  street  or  from  the  main  hospital  build- 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  designed  to 
hamionize  with  the  original  plant.  This  neces- 
sitated the  use  of  the  Scotch  Baronial  type  of 
architecture  and  the  material  is  of  rock  faced 
Montreal  limestone  with  cut  stone  (pioins  and 
ornament.  Being  on  an  elevation  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  other  buildings,  it  nat- 
urally dominates  the  group  when  viewed  from  a 
distance.  A  central  tower  was  considered  a  de- 
sirable architectui'al  feature,  as  this  makes  a 
practical  housing  for  elevator  machinery,  fans 
,ind  ventilation. 

The  main  entrance  from  the  east  court  is 
through  a  porte  cocbere  to  the  memorial  vesti- 
bule. This  vestibule  has  walls  and  gi-oined  ceil- 
ing of  Taen  stone  and  floor  of  marble.     On  the 


right  of  the  entrance  is  the  porter's  window;  on 
the  left,  a  memorial  tablet  in  bronze,  suri-ounded 
by  marble,  witli  the  inscription:  "This  pavilion 
v,as  erected  and  e(piipped  by  John  Kenneth 
Ijeveson  Koss,  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
James  Ross,  and  of  his  mother,  Annie  Kerr 
Koss." 

The  first  story  is  used  entirely  for  adminis- 
trative ])nrposes,  medical  treatment,  the  culin- 
erj'  department  and  a  small  psychiatric  depart- 
ment. The  entrance  hall  is  26  feet  by  32  feet 
and  here  the  architects  felt  at  liberty  to  dei)art 
from  the  hospital  type  of  finish.  Here  there  is 
[•anelled  oak  dado,  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
walls  of  Caen  stone  and  a  panelled  vaulted  ceil- 
ing. At  the  five  electric  outlets  in  the  ceiling 
are  heavy  bronze  chandeliers.  The  heating  of 
the  room  is  taken  care  of  through  a  central  mar- 
ble and  oak  pedestal  with  bronze  grills  whicli  is 
surmounted  by  a  tiny  illuminated  fountain.  The 
floor  is  Belgian  black  and  Italian  white  marble, 
with  a  border  of  Tennessee.  At  the  right,  is 
the  general  office,  (back  of  which  are  the  private 
offices)  with  jianelled  oak  counter  ;at  the  left, 
one  of  the  recei)ti()n  rooms;  directly  ahead,  the 
two  lifts.  These  lifts  lead  from  the  tunnel,  fifty 
feet  below,  to  the  attic  of  storage  sjiace,  and  are 
two  in  number;  one  a  general  lift  for  standing 
passengers  or  guests,  and  the  other  for  beds, 
stretchers  and  su|)|)lies.  The  larger  lift  is  so 
arranged  that  with  the  i)ower  trucks  which  will 
be  used,  patients  can  be  taken  from  any  part  of 
the  main  liuilding,  through  the  tunnel,  up  to  amy 
floor,  room  oi'  balcony  in  the  new  building. 

The  kitchen,  located  on  this  floor,  is  a  model 
of  convenience,  and  has  every  device  for  cook- 
ing and  serving  of  food  to  this  class  of  patients. 
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It  is  divided  into  three  sections- 
scullery,  where  rouf^li  work  and 
the  preparation  of  food  is  done; 
the  central  portion,  Avlicre  all 
foods  are  cooked ;  and  the  servinii' 
portion,  where  tiie  food  is  loaded 
into  the  food  trucks  preparatory 
to  its  transit  to  the  various  ser- 
veries.  Connected  with  this  de- 
partment are  the  special  diniiii;- 
rooms,  store  rooms,  refrij;erators 
and  service  stairs. 

From  the  main  entrance  Jiall, 
throujyh  a  special- corridor,  are  the 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  s[)ecial 
nurses,  consisting  of  locker  room, 
dressing? -booths  and  baths.  Ad- 
joininij:  tiie  main  entrance,  on  the 
south  is  a  series  of  waiitinj>'  anil 
examining?  rooms.       Jjooker  and 
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toilet  rooms  are  provided  near 
the  main  entrance  for  the  ac- 
commodation   of   staff  mem-  ; 
bers. 

On  this  floor  is  a  comi)lete 
Roentgen  or  X-Ray  depart- 
ment, with  the  most  modern 
equii)ment.  This  consists  of  a 
suite  of  two  operating  rooms, 
control  room,  developing 
room,  view  room,  plate  stor- 
age and  toilet.  A  special  room 
is  set  apart  for  the  electro- 
cardiograph, with  wires  ex- 
tending to  the  different  floors, 
so  that  records  may  be  taken 
without  moving  tlie  patient 
from  his  owu  bed.  A  large 
medical  treatment  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  the  vari- 
ous baths  —  shower,  needle, 
douche,  sitz,  continuous,  car- 
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l)on  dioxide,  etc.  Also  rooms  for 
electric  cabinets,  baking  and  liot- 
packs,  rest  rooms,  etc.,  are  pro- 
vided. A  small  psychopathic  de- 
partment, with  continuous  bath,  is 
provided  for  the  occasional  need 
of  patients  recpiiring  rest  and  iso- 
lation. 

W'hile  there  are  no  patients  lo- 
cated on  this  first  floor  excei)t  the 
occasional  psychopathic  i)atieuts, 
the  entire  second,  third  and 
fourth  floors,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  fifth  floor  are  devoted  to 
their  comfort.  On  the  central 
axis  of  eacli  story  is  a  large  airing 
balcony,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
many  beds  and  patients  in  wheel 
chairs.  Connected  with  these  bal- 
conies on  each  floor  are  tiie  ofhce 
i)f  the  head  nurse  and  sitting  room 
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roMUS  are  vestibuled  with  two 
doors.  All  latcli  bolts  and  al! 
noisy  hardware  are  omitted.  The 
Hoors  of  the  rooms  are  covered 
with  Unok'um,  and  the  floors  of 
tlie  corridor  with  cork  tile. 

C-areful  study  lias  been  given  to 
the  decoration  of  the  patients' 
rooms.  Eacli  room  is  i)rovided 
with  a  special  liospital  lavatory,  a 
built-in  eliina  mirror  frame,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tile  and  mosaic  bor- 
der, a  semi-direct  ceiliiif;'  light, 
portable  bedside  light,  teleplione 
connection,  nurses'  call  system, 
and  a  clothes  cupboard,  through 
which  the  room  is  ventilated,  af- 
fording ventilation  of  tlie  room 
and  contents  of  the  cupboard  as 
well. 


for  nurses.  On  the  west  side  on 
the  same  axis,  are  h)cated'the  ser- 
veries  or  serving  kitchens,  from 
which  tlie  individiud  service  to 
each  patient  is  taken.  These  ser 
veries  connect  directly  with  the 
main  kitchen  througli  the  service 
lift.  There  are  thirty  suites  of 
two  rooms,  with  ba4h  and  private 
balcony;  numerous  suites  with 
bf\(th ;  and  large  private  rooms 
with  baths  adjoining.  Two  rooms 
and  a  l)ath  are  provided  on  the  at- 
tic floor  for  special  noisy  cases. 

The  construction  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  carefully  studied  to 
avoid  the  transmission  of  noises 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to 
anotliei'  and  from  one  room  to  an- 
other. To  that  end,  double  floors 
and  double  partitions  are  built; 
also  double  windows  everywhere. 
The  entrances  to  all  the  patients' 
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In  addition  to  the  main  balcony 
and  the  private  balconies,  on  each 
floor  there  is  a  large  day  room 
on  the  north  and  a  solarium  on  the 
south.  Sink  rooms,  toilets,  and 
baths,  and  linen,  medicine  and 
broom  closets  are  provided.  The 
corridors  are  wide  and  the  floors 
ai'e  laid  in  cork  tile.  Vacuum 
cleaner  connections,  fire  hose  and 
drinking  water  fountains  are  pro- 
vided on  every  floor. 

The  north  portion  of  the  fifth 
floor  is  set  apart  for  the  operating 
department.  It  lias  been  the  en- 
deavor of  the  architects  to  make 
tliis  dei>artment  second  to  none, 
not  in  elegance  and  exjiense,  but 
in  simj)licity  and  practical  results. 
The  operating  rooms  have  been 
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particularly  studit'd  for  the  ro 
suits  wliicli  aro  Ikmc  attaiiu-d.  Tlic 
floors  are  of  TeiiiiosHec  marble; 
the  walls  of  Tavcnu'Ue  luarble,  of 
a  tawny  yellow  color  (selected  for 
its  softness  and  freedom  from  re 
flection);  an'd  the  ce'ilings  and 
cove  of  plaster,  painted  ivxiry 
white. 

The  light  through  the  skylight 
is  diffused  by  the  use  of  si)ecijil 
glass  in  the  frames.  The  wall 
lights,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  have 
a  double  sash,  with  hented'  air 
space  between.  The  outside  air  is 
admitted,  after  heating,  throngli 
space  between  the  sashes.  Tlierc 
are  no  radiators  or  exjiosed  tix 
lures  in  the  rooms  themselves. 
These  rooms  are  artificial  I  v  light- 
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STERIUZINO    ROOM    IN    ROSS    MEMORIAL    WINO    OP    ROYAL    VICTORIA    HOSPITAL,    MONTREAL. 


tns.  The  dressing  sterilizers, 
wliiidi  have  been  especially  de- 
signed for  this  pavilion,  are  built 
into  the  walls  and  surrounded 
with  marble  casings.  These  ster- 
ilizers have  a  s|)ecial  device  for 
using  sui>erheated  steam  and  for 
condensing  the  moisture  to  give 
dry  dressings.  The  surgeons' 
scrub-up  is  in  tiie  open  corridor. 
It  is  simple  in  construction,  the 
water  being  turned  on  and  off  by 
the  touch  of  an  elbow.  Here  also 
ai'c  the  built-in  cabinets  for  hot 
l)iankets  ami  instruments.  The 
nurses'  work  room,  the  surgeons' 
dressing  and  locker  room,  the 
plaster  room,  and  cystoscopic  and 
anaesthetizing  rooms,  the  labor- 
atory, and  orderlies'  room  are  all 
here  i)rovided. 

Distilled  water  is  provided  not 
only  for  surgical  jiuqxyses,  but 
for  drinking  water  for  the  entire 


ed  through  wall-panelled  lights 
and  intense  hydrogen  lights  in 
front  of  jiowerful  reflectors 
above  the  ceiling  lights.  Distilled 
water  is  brought  from  the  still, 
located  above  and  reheated  to  any 
desired  temperature  in  the  room, 
this  being  the  only  fixture  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  surface  of  the 
walls.  Built-in  metal  cabinets 
take  care  of  supplies.  A  flushing 
floor  drain  ))rovides  for  drainage. 
Compressed  air.  nitrons  oxide, 
and  oxygen  are  jiiped  to  each 
room. 

fn  the  sterilizing  room,  which 
is  located  between  the  two  oper- 
ating rooms,  there  is  installed  the 
most  modem  sterilizing  appara- 
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pavilion.  A  room  is  set  apart  for  tliis  plant  in 
the  attic  space,  and  the  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses is  cooled  and  circula'ted  throughout  the 
building. 

The  heating  is  by  hot  water,  forced  by  pumps 
from  the  hospital  boiler  plant  through  a  special 
tunnel.  The  radiators  are  set  away  from  the 
wall  and  floor,  and  are  supported  on  brackets. 

The  nurses'  call  system  consists  of  a  locking 
push  button  on  each  bedslide,  recording  the 
number  of  the  room  at  the  various  nurses'  sta- 
tions on  each  floor  by  a  silent  electric  light  an- 
nunciator, and  by  a  signal  light  over  the  door 
of  the  patient.  In  addition  to  this,  an  elapsed- 
time  recorder,  making  a  record  of  the  exact  time 
and  the  duration  of  every  call,  is  provided  in 
the  main  office  of  the  building. 

Erfiaust  ventilation  is  provided  by  means 
of  fans  direct  connected  to  electric  motors.  The 
air  is  drawn  from  the  rooms  through  tile  ducts. 


AITOMATIC     IIOSK     REELS     IN     ROSS     PAVILION    OF    THE     ROYAL 
VICTORIA    HOSPITAL. 


First  Units  of  Mount  Hamilton  Hospital 

Pari  of  a  Large  Group  of 
Twenty-lwo    Buildings. 


OX  Mmv  liltli  last,  His  Kxcolli'iicy  tlic  Duke 
1)1'  Di'voiisliiri'  lonimlly  oiu'iicd  tht-  first 
unit  of  the  Mount  Hamilton  Hospital,  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. 

WIr'ii  fully  compk'tc'd,  the  Mount  Hamilton 
Hospital  will  he  one  of  the  most  modem  and  ex- 
tensive institutions  of  its  kind  on  the  continent. 
The  plans  call  for  twenty-two  huildinj^s,  consist- 
inj>:of :  Administration  huilding,  operatinji;  huild- 
injf,  two  surji'ical  wards,  two  medical  wards, 
semi-private  ward,  ))rivate  ward,  children's 
ward,  i)ath()l()fj:ical  ward,  neuroioj^ical  ward,  ob- 
stetric ward,  out-patients'  ward,  isolation  ward, 
nurses'  home,  superintendent's  residence,  fe- 
male help  huil(linj>:,  male  iielp  building',  service 
building,  laundry,  [)ower  house  and  garage.  The 
cost  will  be  aboiit  $-J,m)(),{)00. 

The  property  is  on  an  elevation  to  the  south 
of  and  overlooking  the  City  of  Hamilton,  whence 
a  view  is  had  over  the  city,  the  Dnndas  valley, 
and  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  a  frontage  of  1,140 
feet  and  a  depth  of  525  feet.    Tt  has  been  very 


favorably  connnented  on  i)y  many  authorities  as 
a  location  for  an  hospital. 

Much  investigation  among  the  later  I'nited 
States  hospitals,  on  tiie  part  of  the  architects, 
Stewart  &  Witton,  Hamilton,  in  conjunction 
with  l)i-.  Walter  F.  Langrill,  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hamilton  City  llosi)ital,  was 
made  before  the  general  scheme  was  planne<l 
and  'i)resented  to  the  Hoard  of  Hospital  (Jovern- 
ors.  The  Hoard  ai)i)roved  tiie  plan,  as  did  also 
Dr.  (Joldwater,  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New 
York  City  Dr.  Langiill  worked  in  close  co-op 
eration  with  the  architects  at  all  stages  of  the 
work.  The  general  scheme,  of  course,  was 
worked  out  to  take  care  of  recjuii-ements  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  plan  being  to  build  as 
need  (lemanded.  On  account  of  the  war,  the 
original  intention  of  huilding  the  central  group, 
consisting  of  power  house,  service,  administra- 
tion and  operating  buildings,  and  the  public 
wards,  was  abandoned,  and  the  l)uildings  illus- 
trated here,  the  semi-private  ward  building,  and 
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a  i)ortion  of  tlio  muses'  home,  were  commeiieed. 

The  semi-private  ward  building  will,  for  the 
present,  be  operated  as  a  complete  medical  case 
hospital.  Temporary  provisicm  for  the  depart- 
ment of  administration  has  been  made  on  the 
ground  flooi,  with  a  kitchen  and  service  room  in 
basement. 

Each  floor  contains  six  wards  of  four  rooms 
each,  isolation  ward,  day  room,  doctors'  bed  and 
sitting  rooms,  serving,  store,  linen,  bath,  toilet 
and  sink  rooms,  two  balconies  and  a  solarium. 

This  building  is  a  good  example  of  architec- 
tural design  of  all  buildings  in  the  scheme,  al- 
tiiough  the  administration  and  operating  build- 
ings will  be  more  elaborate  in  treatment,  they 
being  at  the  front  of  the  group.  The  construc- 
tion is  of  reinforced  concrete  faced  with  buff- 
colored,  rough  texture  brick,  and  with  sand- 
stone trimmings.    The  doors  and  window  frames 

are  the  onl.y  wood 
used  in  construction. 


V  f   -  r  ■   - 

and  toilet  rooms,  terrazzo  in  wards,  and  cork 
with  an  18-inch  terrazzo  border  in  corridors. 
'J'he  sun-room  floors  are  of  quarry  tile. 

Stairs  are  terrazzo,  with  cork  treads,  the  junc- 
tions of  all  treads,  risers  and  strings  being 
coved.  Windows  are  finished  with  marble  sills. 
Door  frames  are  of  metal  without  casings,  and 
fdl  base  is  of  vitreous  tile. 

The  plumbing  fixtures,  except  kitchen  sinks 
and  baths,  are  of  wall  hanging  type,  of  vitreous 
ware,  and  the  baths  are  of  porcelain  built  in. 
Lighting  fixtures  in  wards  are  of  indirect  type, 
and  for  other  rooms  semi-direct. 

In  sink  rooms  on  all  floors  there  is  a  modern 
glass  enameled  steel  laundry  chute,  a  gas  incin- 
erator, provision  for  gas  heater  for  making 
poultices,  and  a  specimen  cabinet,  specially  ven- 
tilated, where  patients'  specimens  are  kept  until 
doctors'  ins))eetion. 

Kitchen  in  basement  is  complete,  even  if  tem- 
porary, and  is  lined  with  glazed  brick.  Equip- 
ment includes  baking  oven,  ranges,  steam  tables, 


TYPICAL   FLOOR    PLAN,    MOUNT    HAMILTON    HOSPITAL. 

vitreous  tile  in  ward         i>otato  masher,  soup  kettles,  vegetable  i)repar- 


kitchens,    bath,    sink 


ing  niachines  and  trucks. 


Splendid  storage  fa- 
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(k'xible  cord,  illuiniiiates  a  red 
bull's  eye  at  head  of  patient's  bed, 
a  ri'd  !aiii|)  oxer  door  of  room,  and 
aiiotluT  in  licad  mirsf's  room,  in 
an  annunciator.  The  annunciator 
indicates  tlic  ward  oi'  I'oom  fi'oni 
wiiicii  call  comes,  and  li^ht  over 
door  confirms  tliis.  The  bull's  eye 
indicates  the  patient  miikinj;:  call. 
Signal  cannot  be  cancelled  except 
at  bedside  of  patient.  If  there  i.s 
more  tiiaii  one  call  from  same 
room,  at  same  time,  the  cancella- 
tion of  one  does  not  cancel  the 
others. 

Lockers'  rooms  and  storage  for 
patients'  clothiufj:  are  i)rovided  in 
basement.  Complete  (Innd)-wait- 
ei-  e(piipment  is  installed,  with 
oi)eniii.u:  at  all  floors. 

The  he*itina:  is  of  forced  cii'cula- 
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cilities  are  provided  for  food  and 
sup{)lies. 

Services  are  provided  for  elec- 
tric power  from  the  lines  of  both 
the  local  electric  company  and  the 
Hydro.  All  water  is  pumped 
through  the  building  hv  electfic- 
ity. 

An  intercommunicating  tele- 
phone system  and  a  silent  nurses' 
call  system  are  installed,  and  in 
connection  with  the  latter  extra 
receptacles  are  provided  in  wall 
plates  for  sockets  for  heating 
pads  and  lights.  With  the  nurses' 
call  system,  pressure  by  patient 
on  a  ]msh  button  attached  to  -i 
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tion  hot  water  type.  Ventilation 
of  service  rooms  and  toilets  is  by 
exhaust  fans.  Mechanical  refi-ig- 
eration  is  provided  for  all  cold 
rooms  and  refrigerators.  Hot 
water  is  supplied  from  hot  water 
heater  in  basement,  and  stand 
pipes  are  provided  for  fire  protec- 
tion with  outlets  on  each  floor.  An 
electric  vacuum  cleaning  system 
is  installed  in  basement,  piping 
being  carried  to  all  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishings,  which 
are  modern  and  complete  indeed, 
is  the  presence  of  rugs  in  the 
wards  and  sun  rooms.  Walls  are 
tinted,  and  will  be  enameled  later. 
Bedside  tables  and  many  other 
items  are  of  steel. 

In  the  illustration  of  isolation 
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ward,  can  l)o  noticed,  ag'ainst  wall, 
at  foot  of  bed,  a  rather  unusual 
screen.  This  screen  is  simple  in 
construction  and  o])eration.  It  is 
in  five  spans.  When  full  open  the 
screen  covers  the  foot  of  an  ordin- 
ary hospital  bed,  by  a  span  four 
feet  six  inches  wide,  and  the  sides 
of  tlie  bed  by  spans  seven  feet  six 
inches  lon^'.  The  lieight  of  screen 
is  five  feet  six  inches  over  all.  The 
sides  are  adjustable  in  len_a;tli, 
and,  when  folded,  as  in  illustra- 
tion, the  screen  occupies  a  s])ace 
four  feet  six  inches  louj;',  five  feet 
six  inches  hif^'h,  and  ei,<j,'hteen 
inches  wide. 

Screen  is  made  of  tubular  steel 
upi'i>;'hts  and  cross,  rods,  and 
mounted  on  wide  malleable  iron 
base   fitted   with   four   four-inch. 
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NURSES'    HOME   Bl'lLDING,   MOIXT    HAMILTON    HOSPITAL. 


floors  and  basement.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  present  building 
for  fifty-one  nurses,  each  of  whom 
is  to  have  a  private  room  contain- 
ing lavatory  and  clothes  closet. 
The  superintendent  of  nurses  will 
have  a  sitting  room  and  bath,  be- 
sides bedroom  on  first  floor,  and 
there  will  be  a  sitting  room,  lava- 
tory, two  bath  rooms,  shower  and 
dressing  room  for  nurses  on  each 
living  floor. 

The  i)lan  for  the  complete 
nurses'  building  unit  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  general 
scheme.  This  plan  calls  for  a  six- 
story    building,     accommodating 


swivel,  ball-bearing,  rubber-tired 
castors.  The  screen  cover  is 
made  in  one  jiiece,  of  extra  heavy 
and  very  strong  bleached  cotton. 
Loops,  tapes,  buttons  or  other 
fastenings,  are  'not  required  in 
any  way. 

One  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  sun  i-ooms  are  the  shutters 
on  the  upper  floors.  These  allow 
of  many  variations  of  ventilation 
and  light,  and  are  the  same  as 
those  described  in  connection 
with  the  infirmary  for  the  Hamil- 
ton Health  Association  (Moun- 
tain Sanatorium)  in  this  issue. 

The  nurses'  home  building  now 
under  construction  is  of  rein- 
forced conci-ete,  faced  wnth  the 
same  brick  as  the  semi-private 
building,  and  most  other  mater- 
ials are  the  same.    There  are  four 
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350  nurses,  each  having  a  private  room.  This 
buikling  will  include  g\nnnasiuin  and  swimming 
pool,  and  will  have  conipk'^tc  kitchen,  store  and 
dining  rooms.  The  portion  now  being  erected 
can  be  noted  on  plan  of  general  scheme. 

In  the  basement  are  provided  k'cture  room, 
laboratory,  laundrj',  sewing  room  and  trunk 
room.  All  basement  rooms  have  concrete  floors. 
Temporary  heating  plant  is  installed,  provision 
being  made  to  couple  on  to  the  mains  of  central 
heating  plant  in  the  futui-e.  Separate  enclosed 
fire  stairs  are  provided,  as  is  also  a  large  terrace 
with  red  quarry  tile  floor.  Provision  is  made  f  oi' 
elevator  in  the  future. 


HOSPITALS  AND   AESTHETICS 

Grosvenor  A.  Herherry.  in  BuitJing  Managtment 

The  generic  function  of  arciiitecture  is,  of 
course,  the  propei-  housing  of  the  human  race, 
in  sickness  as  well  as  health,  and  1  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  to-day  no  greater  field  of  jiro- 
phylaxis  against  disease.  It  is  fast  becoming  so 
recognized  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  point 
1  make  is,  that  if  the  art  and  science,  the  aesthe- 
tics and  mechanics,  of  architecture  are  useful  in 
the  prevention  of  disease,  so  also  may  they  be 
of  service  in  its  cure,  and  that  this  involves 
moi'e  the  art  than  the  science  of  architecture. 
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For  tlio  profession  may  propci'ly 
be  tlius  defined,  tlieoretically,  as 
of  two  departments,  after  the 
fashion  of  niedioine  and  surgery. 
No  less,  unfortunately,  is  it  large- 
ly practised  as  one  to  the  exclu 
sion  of  the  other,  nowhere  more 
regrettably  than  in  the  case  of  the 
hospital,  where  too  often  the  sci- 
ence has  entered  to  the  exclusioji 
of  the  ai't.  So  it  has  hapi)ened 
that  among  all  the  new  hospital 
conditions  that  have  combined  to 
make  the  radical  advances  since 
the  days  of  Bedlam  and  the  old 
"Hotel  Dien,"  one  looks  usually 
in  vain  for  the  aesthetic  element 
—a  consideration  of  the  sense  ol' 
beauty.  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  only  real  aesthetic  touch  in 
our  great  hospitals  is  an  accident- 
al one— the  trained  nurse  in  her 
cap  and  gown.  And  T  venture  to 
say  that,  considered  merely  as  a 
piece  of  decoration,  she  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  counteract  the  blight  of  the 
institutional  atmosphere. 

The  Esculapian  temples  of  healing  were 
shrines  of  beauty.  Should  we  then  consider  the 
modern  hospital  as  nothing  more  than  a  huge 
shelter  provided 'for  the  surgeon's,  doctor's  and 
nurse's  work,  as  an  aseptic  workshop  furnished 
with  power  anil  machinery,  the  latest  tools  and 
the  most  perfect  equipment  and  scientific  aids  to 
research  and  clinical  efficiency,  merely  a  com- 
plex of  conveniences  and  apparatus  ?  Or  can  we 
consider  it  not  merely  a  great  mechanism,  but  a 
silent  agent  in  the  art  of  healing! 
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Is  this  Utopian?  Is  there  healing  virtue  in 
sunny  climates,  in  the  scent  of  pine  woods,  in 
the  stiniulating  sight  of  lofty  mountain  peaks .' 
And  is  the  value  of  such  things  found  only  in 
direct  physical  results?  Is  environment  ix)wer- 
ful  only  in  aspects  of  nature!  Does  our  sense 
of  sight  react  less  powerfully  to  walls  of  cheer- 
less, glaring  plaster  than  of  sunlit  foliage! 
-Must  the  patient  make  the  effort  to  shut  out  the 
one  while  he  welcomes  the  other?  And  is  an 
invalid  less  sensible  to  such  things  than  the  well 
man?  Is  the  sense  of  beauty  measured  alto- 
gether by  a  man's  strength  and  vitality  any 
more  than  by  the  degree  of  his  so-called  culture? 
Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that, 
after  all,  the  most  perfect  hos- 
])ital  is  the  one  which  most  nearly 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  that 
master  of  all  consultants,  Dame 
Xature,  and  that  diagnosis,  oper- 
ation, treatment,  research,  are  all 
but  a  seeking  to  find  the  way  of 
least  resistance  through  which 
Nature  shall  work  ?  And  if  this 
is  so  can  we  afford  to  neglect  the 
least  helpful  thing,  even  though 
we  believe  others  more  import- 
ant? Can  we  yet  say  through 
which  door  of  the  bodily  senses 
tills  healing  spirit  is  most  apt  to 
come  and  go?  Above  all,  should 
we  neglect  the  sense  of  sight  ?  Or 
is  it  mere  ])oetic  license  that  calls 
the  eye  "the  window  of  the  soul," 
thus  rating  vision,  psychically,  as 
our  mastei-  sense?  Is  it  right  that 
the  sense  of  beauty  should  receive 
full  communion  in  God's  cathe- 
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dral  of  Notre  Daiiu'  ami  a  block  away  be  cast  oiil 
like  some  dreaded  heretic  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  .' 

That  a  profession  whose  jj:reat  minds  hail 
n:edicine  and  surgery  as  inseparable  would  wit- 
tingly call  in  the  architect  to  serve  as  master 
builder,  but  exclude  him  as  the  artist,  I  am  in- 
deed loath  to  believe. 

"Having  torches  they  passed  them  on,  one  to 
the  other."  And  should  it  not  be  to-day— and 
always — as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  torch  race? 
In  his  address  in  surgery  on  the  "Realignments 
in  Greater  Medicine,"  Cushing  pleads  for  the 
wider  co-operation  of  medicine  and  surgery  and 
their  allied  sciences  which,  as  he  (juotes  from 
Huxley,  "are  independent  in  proportion  as  they 
are  imperfect."  And  so  he  speaks  hopefully  of 
the  closer  co-partnership  into  which  the  men 
of  medicine,  surgery  and  scientific  research  are 
now  entering.  But  must  we  stop  there?  Is  it 
presumptuous  to  suggest  that  in  this  business  of 
healing  the  sick  in  hospitals,  the  art  of  architec- 
ture be  included  as  a  kind  of  special  partner.' 
Are  there  not  times  when  in  the  brotheihood  of 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  one  profession  should 
take  the  torch  from  another,  as  did  those  Greek 
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runners,  proud  to  be  its  bearer  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, eager  to  advance  it  toward  the  goal ;  con 
tent  if  only  it  be  none  the  dimmer  for  his  carry- 
ing, and  ready  to  yield  it  in  turn  to  some  fresh 
runner  in  the  race  of  human  progress  ? 

So,  while  as  an  architect  speaking  of  things 
medical  I  have  some  fear  lest  parts  of  this  paper 
appear  to  be  rather  superficial  criticism  of 
things  beyond  the  scope  of  my  profession,  from 
:i  broader  point  of  view  f  make  no  apologies. 
For,  to  my  flunking  the  universality  of  art,  botli 
in  extent  and  intent,  enfi-anchises  the  craftsman 
in  every  domain  of  human  activity  in  wliich  he 
renders  service— gives  each  profession  a  brevet 
in  the  ranks  of  every  other.  So  T  feel  that  in  a 
large  sense,  even  as  it  is,  I  speak  among  con- 
freres. 
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In  such  a  si)irit  at  all  events,  encouraged,  be  it 
said,  by  some  of  those  who  are  to-day  the  ac- 
knowledged torch-bearers  of  greater  medicine,  I 
have  thus  ventured  into  its  kingdom,  asking 
"safe  conduct"  for  the  sake  of  the  art  whose 
passports  T  carry. 


SOME  USEFUL  INFORMATION 

Solid  brick  walls  with  Vi-'n\.  mortar  joints  re- 
quire 14  bricks  per  square  foot  of  wall  9  in. 
ihick,  21  for  13-iii.  walls,  and  28  for  18-in.  walls. 
To  lay  ],000  brick  with  3-16-in.  joints  requires 
8  cu.  ft.  of  mortar,  V^-m.  joints  10  cu.  ft.,  5-l()-in. 
joints  12  cu.  ft.,  %-in.  joints  16  cu.  ft.  To  lay 
1.000  brick  in  1  :.3i/i>  cement  mortar  %-in.  thick 
requires  1  '^  hbl.  cement  and  five  bags  or  18  cu. 
ft.  of  sand. 
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Infirmary  of  Hamilton  Health  Association 


Modern    Building    on    Mountain    for 
Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 


IX  19i;]  tlie  Hamilton  Health  Association,  op- 
erating the  Mountain  Sanatorium,  found  it 
:iecessary  to  erect  a  bnildins'  to  give  additional 
accommodation  for  i)atients  with  advanced  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

On  the  selection  of  the  architects,  Stewart  & 
Witton,  a  member  of  the  firm  in  whose  charge 
the  work  was  to  be,  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  H. 
Holbrook,  medical  superintendent,  visited  a 
great  many  of  the  sanatai'ia  in  the  United 
States,  studying  the  design  and  efpiipment,  with 
a  view  to  making  the  building  in  hand  modern  in 
every  way. 

The  i)roperty  of  the  Association  is  located  to 
the  west  of  and  on  the  brow  of  an  elevation  over- 
looking the  Dundas  valley,  with  a  frontage  of 
1,200  feet  and  a  depth  of  2,900  feet.  The  brow 
frontage  is  somewhat  spoiled  for  building  pur- 
poses by  being  dee|)ly  cut  into  by  a  ravine  which 
leaves  approximately  ecjual  frontage  on  the 
brow  on  each  side. 

Though  the  main  group  of  buihiings  were  at 
the  southerly  part  of  the  property,  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  this  infirmary  at  the  brow  and 
nnike  it  complete  in  all  departments,  excejjt  the 
iaundry. 

The  pr()]»er  desigiuition  for  this  building  is 
'•The  Infirmary  for  the  Hamilton  Health  Asso- 
ciation," l)nt  for  brevity's  sake  it  will  here  be 
called  the  "Hamilton  Mountain  Sanatorium,"  a 
name  which  is  commonly  ai)plied  to  it  and  other 
Iniildings  of  the  association. 

The  building  is  of  fireproof  chai'acter,  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  hollow  tile,  faced  with  buff 
brick,  and  designed  for  a  future  third  story,  and, 
from  the  accompanying  plans,  will  be  seen  the 
extent  of  provision  for  the  open  air  treatment  of 
patients. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  building  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  wards,  inner  rooms  heated 


in  winter  and  separated  by  folding  doors  from 
the  balconies,  are  provided  for  use  at  meal  times 
and  for  bathing  and  dressing. 

Each  ward,  excei)t  isolation  wards,  has  its  bal- 
cony, the  beds,  mounted  on  large  castors,  being 
moved  with  ease  from  one  to  the  other.  Thei'e 
are  twenty-two  beds  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
twenty-eight  on  the  first  floor.  Besides  these, 
on  the  ground  floor  are  two  isolation  wards,  and 
on  the  first  floor  five. 

The  balconies  ai'e  provided  with  doublediung 
sash,  sliding  shutters  and  wire  screens  which 
can  be  kept  below  the  sill  level  when  conditions 
permit.  The  shutters,  when  up,  permit  free  ac- 
cess of  air,  and  keep  out  the  sun,  and,  to  some 
extent,  rain  and  snow. 

Entering  through  the  vestibule  to  the  jniblic 
hall,  to  the  right  are  nurses'  room,  examining 
room,  waiting  room  and  pharmacy,  and  to  the 
left  offices,  private  otfice  of  medical  superintend- 
ent and  laboratory.  This  floor  contains  the  main 
kitchen,  store  room  well  equipped  with  bins  and 
wall  cases,  nurses'  and  helps'  dining  rooms.  On 
the  other  floor  are  diet  kitchen,  sei'ving  room 
and  doctors'  bed  and  sitting  rooms  and  sleej)- 
ing  ])orch. 

P^'loors  are  of  terrazzo  and  concrete  treated 
^^itll  concrete  hardener.  All  door  frames  are  of 
steel.  A  locker  room  with  steel  lockers  is  pro- 
vided. All  bedside  tables  are  of  steel.  A  silent 
nurses'  call  system,  similar  to  that  on  the  Mount 
Hamilton  Hospital,  is  installed,  as  is  also  dumb 
waiter  e(piii)ment. 

The  building  is  provided  with  mechanical  re- 
frigeration, electric  light  and  ])ower,  and  is 
heated  by  a  forced  circulation  hot  water  sys- 
tem. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government,  this  build- 
ing was  temporarily  given  over  for  the  treat- 
ment of  retui-ned  tubercular  soldiers.       Since 
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this  was  done  the  Military  Hospital  Com- 
mission have  erected  several  buildings  on 
the  property.  These  are,  of  course,  of  much 
cheaper  construction  than  the  sanatorium 
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TASTE  AND  REFINE- 
MENT IN  HOSPITALS 

ill  rccojifuitioii  of  tlie  iioucrt'ul 
iiifiiii'nce  of  environment,  hospital 
ndiiiiiiistrators      are      nowadays 
tliinkiiif^f  about  making,'  their  insti- 
tutions attractive  to  all  the  senses. 
They  invoke  beauty  of  architec- 
ture and  decoration  to  jdease  the 
eye;  harmony  of   sound,   music, 
and  (piiet,  in  which  liarsh  noises 
arc  prohibited,  to  please  the  ear; 
flowers  and  sweet  scents  (in  place 
of  the  old-time   hospital   smells, 
iodoform   and   carbolic   acid)    to 
l)leasc  tiie  sense  of  smell ;  soft  fab- 
rics,  blankets,    and    linens,  and 
smooth,  clean  furniture,  to  please 
tlie  sense  of  touch ;  and  appetizing 
foods  to  please  the  sense  of  taste. 
But  we,  the  "Modern  Hospital" 
l)<)ints  out,  are  developing  taste  along  some 
lines  that  have  hardly  been  taken  into  ac- 
count by  hospital  thinkers.     A  few  years 
ago    the    "all-white"    operating,  dressing 
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proper.    Two  views,  one  of  a  dining  room,  and  and  service  rooms  were  regarded  as  the  very 

one  of  a  ward  of  the  Commission  buildings,  are  last  word  on  asepsis;  and  we  have  in  mind  a  few 

r.iven.  hospitals  in  which  the  "all-white"  fad  was  per- 

mitted to  rule  even  in  the  ])rivate 
rooms,  and  white  metal  beds, 
white  enameled  dressers  and 
tables,  and  wliite  linen  covers  and 
shades  were  to  be  found. 

It  seems  that  we  have  well 
passed  this  stage  of  attractive- 
ness now,  and  superintendents 
and  trustees  of  taste  and  culture 
are  i)laiming  for  "pretty  things" 
in  furniture  and  accessories.  That 
is  why  the  idea  of  having  well-to- 
do  ]>eople  of  refinement  furnish 
individual  rooms  has  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  trained  hos- 
l)ital  mind. 

It  is  a  joy  to  go  into  a  hospital 

and  find  evidences  of  good  taste 

KITCHEN,  MOUNTAIN  SANATORIUM,  HAMILTON.  and  refinement  on  every  hand,  the 
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private  rooms  provided  with  at- 
tractive carpets  or  rugs,  the  win- 
dows tastefully  draped  and  shad- 
ed, the  furniture  in  pretty  styles 
and  of  good  material,  well  treated. 
And  if  the  rooms  are  all  different 
in  their  furnishings,  each  one 
striving,  as  it  were,  to  be  more  in- 
viting than  the  others,  it  gives  one 
the  feeling  that  the  creature  com- 
forts and  the  sensibilities  of  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  their  ailments, 
are  given  care  and  thought. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the 
wards  may  not  also  share  in  these 
beneficences.  Pretty  rugs,  large 
and  small,  can  be  disinfected  and 
kept  clean;  window  shades  and 
drapings  may  be  artistic,  soft  and 
pleasing;  the  beds  may  be  in  at- 
tractive patterns,  pleasing  pol- 
ishes, and  dainty  colorings;  and 
the  bed  dressings  may  be  kept  clean  and 
neat.  These  things  all  enter  into  the  ther- 
apy of  our  time,  far  more  than  drugs,  plas- 
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made.  Those  tested  during  the  month  were 
12  feet  high,  4  feet  long,  and  either  12  or  6 
inches  thick.     The  tests  of  the  walls  were 
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ters  and  poultices.     May  more  hospital  super- 
intendents find  the  money  to  add  their  share  to 
the  new  era  of  good  taste  and  re- 
finement in  hospitals ! 


satisfactory  in  every  case,  high  loads  being  ob- 
Uiined,  and  material  showed  good  deportment. 


TESTS  OF  TILE  WALLS 

During  the  month  of  April  the 
first  of  several  tests  of  tile  walls 
were  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards.  While  [)re- 
viously  various  commercial  tests 
of  the  load-carrying  capacity  of 
tile  walls  had  been  made,  in  the 
present  case  the  work  is  part  of  a 
large  investigation  which  is  being- 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  tile 
manufacturers  and  of  the  commit- 
tee on  hollow  tile  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

About  fifty  walls  of  various 
heights  and    thicknesses    will  be 
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New  Surgical  Pavilion  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 


Addition    to    Hamilton    Institution 
Provides    for    Future    Extensions. 


LWK  of  accoiiiiiiodatioii  and  tlio  need  of  the 
I  more  effective  sepai'ation  of  medical  and 
suij!:ical  cases  was  the  prevaiiling  motive  for  tlie 
i)nihling  of  a  new  snrgical  wing  at  the  St. 
JoseiyJi's  Hospital,  ei'i'cted  at  Hjuniltou,  Ont. 
The  location  of  this  wing  to  the  west  of  the 
present  huilding  had  in  view  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  institution  so  that  the  waixi  wings 
would  eventually  run  nortili  and  south  with  the 
administration  l)uilding  l)etween  them,  dianging 
tiie  present  entrance  from  the  west  to  the  south. 
The  power  house  and  laundry  are  ait  the  ex- 
treme we-st  of  the 
jM'openty. 
.  The  innnediate 
j)rol)lem  was  to 
provide  a  build- 
ing for  about  six- 
ty ])atients  (both 
l)ublic  and  pri- 
vate), with  the 
necessary  ward 
accessories  and 
oi»erating  suite. 
In  addition  to 
these  there  have 
been  pi'ovided  all 
tllie  culinary  de- 
partment, dining 
r  o  om  s,  nurses' 
instruction 
i-ooms,  X  -  Ray 
department  and 
laboratories  for 
the  entire  hos- 
pital. 

As  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hospital 
authorities  was  limited,  the  building  materials 
and  type  of  construction  had  to  be  carefully 
considered  to  keep  the  cost  down  to  the  neces- 
sary minimum.  The  cost  of  this  wing  has  work- 
ed out  at  less  than  $1,500  per  bed. 

The  exterior  is  of  grey  brick  with  limestone 
trinnnings  to  harmonize  with  the  existing  build- 
ing. There  are  three  stories  and  basement,  with 
a  corridor  in  the  basement  and  on  the  ground 
floor  connecting  with  the  existing  building.  The 
pan  system  of  reinforced  concrete  was  adopted 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  suspended  ceilings, 
vdiich  luive  been  use<l  only  in  certain  rooms  to 
conceal  phnnbing  pipes.  The  floor  slabs  rest  on 
concrete  columns  and  girders  and  the  exterior 
brick  walls. 

The  partitions  are  of  lioUow  tile  with  wall 
furring  of  the  same  material.  The  finish  in 
general  is  of  hard  plaster  painted,  this  coming 
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flush  with  a  terrazzo  coved  base,  which  extends 
out  into  the  rooms  as  a  border  to  and  flusli  with 
the  Jaspe  linoleum  finish  of  tlie  floors.  The 
door  and  wiii(h)w  frames  are  flush  with  the 
plaster  and  liie  joint  is  covered  with  a  small 
metal  strip  giving  the  least  possible  lodgement 
for  dust.  All  doors  are  flush  panel,  sanitary 
ty])e,  veneered  in  birch. 

All  toilet  roojus,  server ies  and  sink  I'ooms 
liave  a  full  terrazzo  floor,  and  the  stall  jjartitions 
are  of  Vermont  marble.  'J'he  windows  of  the 
patients'  rooms  are  i)i'()vided  with  a  ventilating 

apron,  to  pre- 
vent the  draught 
coming  upon  the 
j>atient. 

The  service  en- 
ti-ance  is  through 
an  area  'into  tilie 
receiving  room, 
where  all  goods 
are  chtHiked  and 
weighed.  T  h  e 
store  rooms  and 
cold  storage 
rooms  ai'e  adja- 
cent to  this  room 
and  easiily  acces- 
sible from  the 
kitchen.  In  the 
latter  are  pro- 
vided gas  range 
a  n  d  charcoal 
b  1-  o  i  1  e  r,  vege- 
table steamer, 
stock  kettle. 
cereal  cooker  and  water  urn.  In  the  scullery 
is  a])i)aratus  for  tlie  ]ireparation  of  vegetables 
and  ice  cream  making,  run  by  an  electric  motor. 
The  food  is  served  to  the  diffei'eut  floors 
through  dumb  waiters  opening  into  the  ward 
serveries  and  thence  on  trays  by  the  nurses. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  nuxin  kitchen  are 
located  the  nurses',  sisters',  servants'  and  spec- 
ia:l  dining  rooms.  The  latter  is  for  the  priests 
and  any  visiting  friends.  There  is  a  separate 
servery  for  these  with  carving  and  steam  table 
for  keeping  the  food  hot.  Tlie  remaiinder  of 
the  basement  is  taken  up  with  the  X-Ray  de- 
partment, laboratory  and  the  different  instruc- 
tion rooms  for  the  training  of  the  nurses,  which 
includes  a  kitchen  for  diatetic  work. 

Coming  to  the  ground  floor,  on  the  main  axis 
is  located  the  cha]iel,  which  is  one  story  in 
height.  There  is  a  flat  tile  roof  over  this,  giving 
pro\'ision  for  the  open  air  treatment  of  cases 
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that  ]'C(jiiir9 
i  t.  1  n  t  h  0 
sanctuary  ot" 
the  chai)el  a 
ceiling  fix- 
ture ooutaius 
an  oil  lani]) 
never  allow- 
ed to  be 
extinguished, 

which  is  emblemabic  of  tlie  never  ceasing  vigi 
and  constant  sacrifice  tliat  tlicse  devoted  sis- 
ters exei-cise  and  make  for  those  under  tlieir 
charge. 

Tlie  wards  on  this  floor  are  for  ])ublic  and 
semi-public    i)atien'ts,    witli    three    isolation 
rooms  for  special  or  noisy  cases.      p^ 
The  second  and  one  half  of  the  third 
floor    are   for    private    patients    in 
single 
rooms      and 
semi  -  public 
patients 
in    wards    of 
four     each, 
there     being 
three     suites 
of  bedrooms, 
which  may  be 
let     together 
or    separate- 
ly.    There  is 

a  room  on  the  second  floor  for  care  and  iire- 
servation  of  flowers  sent  to  the  patients.  In 
general  the  acconmiodation  for  the  patients 
is  at  the  ends  of  the  buiilding,  leaving  the  cen- 
tre for  the  rooms  assigned  to  the  work  of  the 
nurses,  which  is  of  necessity  more  or  less 
noisy. 

At  each  end  of  the  building  on  all  floors  are 
sun  rooms  with  quarry  tile  floors.    These  are 
heated  and  have  sash  that  fold  back  to  th;' 
jambs  with  special  hardware,  per- 
mitting the  full  daylight  opening  of 
each  window,  so  that  the  rooms  may 
be  used  to  the  ])est  advantage  both 
i  n     summer 
and     winter. 
The    sink 
r  o  o  m  s    are 
e  q  u  i  p  p  e  d 
with  sink  for 
general 
w  o  r  k,    b  e  d 
l>an  sink  and 
rack,    utensil 
s  t  e  r  i  1  i  zer, 
gas  plate  for 
tlie  making  of  poul- 
tices    and     fomenta- 
tions, and  a  small  gas 
wall    incinerator    for 


the  quick  disposal  of  ward  re- 
fuse. The  serveries  each  have  a 
steam  table  with  hot  plate  under, 
ice  box,  tray  rack,  sink  and  dish 
cupboard.  These  latter  and  in 
fact  all  cu])boards  arc  made  free 
standing  and  have  all  interior 
angles  rounded. 

Eacih  room  and  waixJ  are  pro- 
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as  the  patient.  Back  of  these 
basins  the  wall  is  lined  witli  white 
tile  flush  witli  the  wall,  and  in  this 
Hie  are  set  vitreous  mirror  frames 
and  soap  dishes  flusli  witli  the  tile. 
There  is  a  nurse  call  at  the  head 
of  eaeh  be<l,  which  registers  by 
lights  in  the  corridor  over  the 
door  of  the  room  or  ward  anil  in 
the  floor  diart  room,  where  is 
located  the  head  nurse 's  desk.  I  u 
wards  there  is  a  ))ilot  light  show 
ing  which  patient  in  that  ward 
made  the  call.  There  is  a  locking 
device  on  the  call  button,  so  thai 
the  call  may  oidy  be  cancelled  by 
the  nurse  answering  it,  a)t  the  bed, 
with  a  key  which  operates  the  de- 
vice. TIks  system  is  operated  by 
duplicate  sets  of  storage  batteries,  charged  from 
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a  motor  generator  set.    A  telephone  jack  is  in- 
stalled in  the  private  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  patient,  but  the  in- 
strmnent  itself  is  portable. 

The  operating  department,  lo- 
cated on  the  toji  floor  at  the  north 
end  of  the  building,  is  entered  by 
two  set  of  doors  with  vestibule 
between.  The  latter  gives  direct- 
ly into  the  anaesthetic  room,  so 
that  the  patient  is  etherized  .be- 
fore being  bi'ought  into  the  work- 
ing i)art  of  the  suite.  The  lobby, 
lighted  from  above,  opens  into  all 
the  different  rooms  of  tlie  depart- 
ment. On  one  side  of  the  operat- 
ing room  are  the  surgeons'  dress- 
ing room,  toilet  and  scrub-up, 
there  being  no  door  to  touch  in 
entering  the  operating  room  from 
the  scrub-up.     On  the  other  side 
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are  the  nurses'  work  room  and  the  sterilizing 
room.  The  e<iuipment  of  the  lat- 
ter consists  of  dressings,  water, 
utensil,  and  instrumenit  and  glove 
sterilizers  set  on  one  combination 
pil)e  frame.  All  the  i)himl)ing 
tixtures  in  this  department,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  building  are 
special,  with  elbow  valves  and  re- 
movable strainers  for  cleaning 
the  ])i])es  and  trai)s.  There  is  a 
sink  for  the  orderly  in  the  lobby 
and  a  flushing  floor  drain  in  the 
operating  room. 

The  heating  of  the  operating 
room,  on  a  separate  steam  riser 
is  by  direct  radiation  placed  be- 
tween two  sheets  of  glass  in  metal 
fraanes,  forming  a  heated  air 
ohambei'  between  the  outside 
temperature  and  that  of  the  room 

itself,  fresh  air  being  introduced  under  the  sill. 
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The  heating-  in  general  is  by  direct 
radiation  through  hospital  radia- 
tors set  three  inches  from  the  wall 
and  supported  off  the  floor  on  cast 
iron  brackets.  Elxhaust  ventila- 
tion is  provided  tlirougli  galvan- 
ized iron  ducts  to  the  penthouses 
on  the  roof.  There  are  four 
separate  systems  as  follows :  The 
wards ;  the  toilets  and  sink  rooms ; 
the  kitchen  and  serveries;  and  the 
operating  suite.  Each  is  operated 
by  a  fan  and  the  air  is  by-passed 
through  a  set  of  steam  coils  so 
that  it  will  operate  when  the  fan 
is  shut  down. 

Stand  pipes  are  installed  for 
iire  protection  with  two  outlets  on 
each  floor  connected  with  auto- 
matic hose  reels.  The  vacuum 
cleaning  apparatus  is  in  the  base- 
ment and  is  piped  to  each  floor 
with  eledtric  remote  control  back 
to  the  operating  motor. 


In  order  to  provide  efficiently 
for  the  diverse  steam  services  in 
an  institution  of  this  nature,  a 
central  power  house  has  been 
built  of  a  sufficient  size  to  take 
care  of  future  extension.  For 
present  needs  two  hig'h  pressuie 
boilers  of  150  horse  ])ower  each 
have  been  installed.  The  high 
pressure  steam,  transformed  by 
pressure  roduping  valves,  is  u^ed 
for  the  laundry,  cooking,  steriliz- 
ing, etc.,  and  to  supplement  the 
low  pressure  steam,  which  is  used 
for  heating  the  new  wing.  The 
boiler.s  are  fed  by  horizontal  feed 
pumps,  whioh  are  in  duplicate. 
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Hot  water  is  heated  for  ail 
buildings  by  means  of  generators 
connected  to  storage  tanks  with 
thermostatic  control.  The  heat- 
ing of  the  old  building,  which  was 
formerly  done  by  three  hot  water 
Imilers,  is  now  taken  care  of  by 
a  generator  and  an  electrically 
driven  circulating  pump  with  a 
steam  auxiliary  in  reserve.  At 
|)resent  the  hosjiital  will  buy  its 
current  for  light  and  motor  ser- 
vices, but  when  it  has  expanded  in 
the  future,  it  is  ])roposed  to  install 
(•lectric  generators  to  manufac- 
ture its  own  current  and  be  inde- 
pendent of  transmission  troubles. 
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Toronto  Free  Hospital  For  Consumptives 

Group   of   Fireproof   Buildings   Being   Erected 
lo  Replace  Wooden  Structures  Destroyed  by  Fire. 


AI^OUT  fifty  acres  of  fine  laii<l  of  natural 
Ju'auly  comprise  the  site  on  Avliieli  tlie  lios- 
pital  buildings  stand,  on  tiie  east  hank  of  tlie 
Iluniher  River,  ami  on  the  Toronto  and  Weston 
Electric  Railway.  The  hnildinj^-s  erected  repre- 
sent a  cost  of  about  $25(),U()(),  and,  including  the 
iiBW  wing,  have  a  capacity  of  four  hundred  pa- 
tients. 

In  190f)  tlie  main  portion  of  the  then  existing 
frame  buildings  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  tbe 
irosi)ital  Association  decided  to  replace  the  de- 


stroyed i)uildings  with  more  substantial  struc- 
tures. The  new  buildings  are  well  planned  and 
of  uniform  design. 

The  buildings,  with  the  excei)tioii  of  the 
nurses'  home,  are  grouped  around  tliree  sides  of 
an  iv^tensive  o])en  court,  so  that  all  command  a 
fine  outlook  across  tlie  llumber  valley.  The 
coui-t  is  approximately  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
iUid  is  sodded  and  laid  out  in  flower  beds  and 
concrete  walks,  allowing  ample  space  for  recrea- 
tion for  convalescing  jiatients. 

lA^  jiti  i" V  t*?^    M  *< i  a  mi . 


PLAN    OP    GROUNDS. 
TORONTO   FREE    HOSPITAL   FOR   COXSIMPTIVE 
WESTON,   ONTARIO. 
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The  build- 
ings erected 
dui-ing  r  e  - 
cent  years 
are  of  tire- 
proof  c  o  n- 
s  t  r  11  c  tion, 
the  outer 
walls  being 
of  solid 
brick,  foun- 
dation walls 
of  concrete,  and  floors  of  slab  concrete  supported 
on  steel  beams  encased  witli  concrete.  The  in- 
side ])artitions  are  mostly  of  gypsum  slab  con- 
struction, this  being  cliOvSen  on  account  of  its 
lightness  in  weight  and  fireproof  (|Ualities. 

The  exteriors  of  the  buildings  are  faced  witii 
dark  ]mrple  stock  bi-ick,  having  a  white  putty 
mortar  joint,  the  nuiin  facades  being  relieved 
with  artificial  stone.  The  cornices  are  of  metal 
painted  and  sanded  to  match  the  stonework.  The 
roofs  are  of  concrete  similar  to  floors,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  built-up  wooden  roof  covered  with 
.  felt  and  gravel. 
This  idea  is  car- 
ried out  in  all  the 
new  buildings,  so 
that  when  an  ad- 
ditional story  is 
added  the  pre- 
sent concrete 
roof  becomes  the 
floor  of  the  new 
story. 

T  li  e  concrete 
floors  are  in  most 
cases  covered 
with  Scotch  bat- 
tleship linoleum.  The  new  wing  to  main  build- 
ing, just  completed,  has  terrazzo  floor,  which 
was  found  to  be  more  sanitary,  and  so  far  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  The  terrazzo  is  car- 
ried up  the  walls  six  inches  in  height  in  the  form 
of  a  cove  base.  The  stairs  throughout  are  of 
concrete  with  birch  newels  and  handrails.  The 
walls  and  partitions  throughout  are  i)lastered, 
and  decorated  witli  enamel  of  various  subdued 
tints    to    harmonize     with     fittings    of    rooms. 

A  noticeable  feature  throughout  is  the  omis- 
sion   of    all 

angles,  pro-  HJ  LJ  Li  U  M 
jections. 
etc.,  where- 
ever  i)rac- 
ticable.  The 
))laster  i  s 
rounded  at 
all  internal 
and  extern- 
al angles  of 
walls,  parti- 
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tions,  ceilings  and  beams.  The  trim  is  also 
omitted  wherever  ])()ssible,  the  plaster  at  win- 
dow and  door  jambs  being  bull-nosed  and  re- 
turned into  frames,  with  small  birch  cpiarter- 
lound  moulding  at  intersections.  There  are  no 
wooden  baseboards,  a  large  cpuirter  round  birch 
moulding  being  substituted. 

The  buildings  throughout  are  well  lighted  by 
electricity  on  the  semi-indirect  system.  Electric 
plugs  are  provided  for  attaclnnent  of  vacuum 
cleaners. 

The  wards  and  private  rooms  are  all  equipped 

with  a  silent 
nurse  call  sys- 
tem, each  bed  be- 
i  n  g  provided 
with  bell  push 
which  signals  di- 
rect to  an  indi- 
cator board  at 
nurses'  desk. 

Ample  bath- 
room and  lava- 
tory accommoda- 
tion is  provided 
on  each  floor  of 
the  buildings. 
The  main  building,  which  was  the  first  build- 
ing erected  under  the  new  scheme,  consisted  of 
a  centre  building  with  a  wing  building  on  either 
side,  connected  by  spacious  well  lighted  corri- 
dors. This  building  is  located  on  the  north  of 
the  i)roperty  and  faces  south.  An  additional 
wing  has  just  been  comi)leted  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  basements  of  the  centre  building  and 
wings  of  same  building  ai"e  divided  into  bed- 
rooms, the  portion  below  the  corridor  being  util- 
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ized  as  a  larj^o  rest  room.  The  boiler  room,  fuel 
room,  etc.,  are  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
oast  win<?.  The  basements  of  these  buildings 
stand  well  up  out  of  the  ground,  have  high  ceil- 
ings, and  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  ground  floor  of  centre  building  is  divided 
into  wards,  and  floor  above  into  single  rooms. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  east  wing  is  located  gen 
eral  dining  room,  with  large  kitchen,  service 
pantry,  etc.  On  this  floor  is  also  a  small- 
er dining  room  for  the  kitchen  help.  Thn 
floor  above  is  divided  into  single  bed- 
rooms, a  portion  being  separated  and 
used  exclusively  by  kitchen  attendants. 
The  first  and  second  floors  of  west  wirig' 
are  each  divided  into  bedrooms  and  snidl 
wards,  with  bath  rooms,  lavatories  and 
diet  kitchens.  The  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
new  wing  are  used  as  lai-ge  twenty -three-bed 
wards,  with  bath  room  and  lavatory  accommo- 
dation, chart  room  and  diet  kitchens. 

The  centre  portion  of  main  building  has  an 


imposing  entrance,  with  concrete  slep.s  leading 
up  to  portico  with  red  quarry  tiled  floor  and 
large  circular  stone  Ionic  columns  two  stories  in 
height.  The  corners  of  centre  building  and 
wings  are  defined  by  stone  Ionic  pilasters.    The 

cornice  is  of  metal 
GROUND  FLOOR     I  ==  f     '  '  '  trmHI      palutcd  aud  sanded 

MART  ^~ff  □_□  1^      ''  ^     match     stone- 

HospiTAL.  r-TT-i  work.      Above  the 
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columns  of  main  entrance  is  an  ornamented  ped- 

iment.    The  heads  and  sills  of  all  windows  are 

■of  artificial  stone. 

The  roof  of  centre  portion  of  main  building 

lias  recently  been  utilized  for  shelters  for  special 
cases  where  patients  need  direct 
sunlight  on  the  affected  parts  of 
the  body.  The  shelters  are  con- 
structed of  corrugated  iron,  the 
sides,  rear  and  roof  being  closed 
in  and  the  front  left  open.  The 
liatients  are  taken  up  to  the  shel- 
ters in  the  elevator  in  cots,  and 
wheeled  to  their  respective  |)Osi- 
tions  under  the  slielters. 

The  children's  building  is  of 
similar  design  to  the  main  build- 
ing, and  consists  of  a  centre  build- 
ing with  a  wing  on  either  side  con- 
nected by  corridors.  On  the 
ground  floor  of  the  centre  building 
toward  the  front  of  building  are 
the  office  clinic  room,  and  large  re- 
ception I'oom;  behind  these  is  a 
large  dining  room  with  service 
l«nitry,  to  which  food  already 
prepared  is  brought  up  on  a  dumb 
waiter  from  kitchen  in  basement. 
A  feature  of  the  centre  building 
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nurses'    home,  WESTON    SANATORIUM. 

is  a  grand  staircase  rising  from  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  liall.  Another  feature  is  the  entrance, 
which  has  onaamental  stone  mullions,  and  pilas- 
ters with  large  side  lights  of  bevelled  plate  set 
in  copper. 

The  ground  floor  of  each  wing  is  laid  out  for 
one  large  and  one  small  ward,  with  necessary 
lavatory  accommodation.  The  layout  of  the 
first  floors  of  wing  buildings  is  a  duplicate  of 
ground  floor  layout.  The  first  floor  of  centre 
iiuilding  is  entirely  given  u])  to  bedroom  accom- 
modation. Situated  in  tlio  rear  of  this  floor  and 
immediately  above  pantries  of  ground  floor,  are 
two  large  sunrooms,  with  entrance  from  a  wide 
corridor  accessible  to  all  bedrooms.  The  first 
floor  of  this  building  is  served  with  dumb  wait- 
ers running  from  kitchen  in  basement.  A  large 
school  room  is  situated  on  the  roof  of  centre 
building.  The  walls  of  school  room  are  of  brick 
up  to  sill  level,  and  above  are  entirely  of  wood 
and  glass,  having  glazed  sash  which  can  be  re- 
moved during  smnmer  months  and  screens  sub- 
stituted. 

The  nurses'  home  is  somewliat  isolated  from 
the  other  buildings,  and  the  design,  though  less 
v.'rnate,  is  in  keeping  with  same.  There  are 
three  stories  and  a  basement  to  this  building.  On 
the  front  portion  of  ground  floor  is  a  large  re- 
ception room,  and  a  music  or  entertainment 
loom,  each  having  large  bay  windows  and  brick 
fireplaces.  These  rooms  are  situated  at  either 
end  of  a  wide  corridor  run- 
ning across  building  and 
opening  on  to  large  veran- 
das. On  the  ground  floor 
of  rear  jiortion  of  this 
building  is  the  nurses'  din- 
i  n  g  room 
ami  service 
pantry. 

The  build- 
ings are  at 
present 
heated  by  hot  water  system,  each  building  hav 
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ing  a  separate  boiler.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Hospital  Association  at  some  future  date  to 
erect  a  central  heating  plant,  plans  and  layout 
of  which  have  already  been  prepared  by  the 
architects.  The  power  house  will  be  a  two-story 
brick  building,  which  will  be  located  to  the  south- 
west of  the  grounds.  The  boilers  will  be  on  the 
ground  floor.  There  will  be  two  boilers  in- 
stalled when  the  building  is  erected,  with  space 
provided  for  an  additional  boiler  when  more 
])uildings  are  added  to  the  scheme.  The  boilers 
specified  are  tubular,  each  boiler  being  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  seventy-two  inches  in  diameter, 
imd  containing  ninety-six  three  and  one-half 
inch  tubes.  Each  boiler  will  have  1,588  square 
feet  of  heating  surface,  and  will  be  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  horse  power  each.  The  feed 
pipes  will  be  run  under  ground  in  continuous 
concrete  conduits  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
high.  The  pipes  will  be  covered  with  five-ply 
sectional  asbestos  air-cell  covering. 

The  floor  above  boiler  room  will  be  utilized  as 
a  laundry,  with  ironing  and  drying  rooms,  etc. 
Laundry  will  be  fitted  up  w^ith  the  most  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  laundry  appliances. 

All  the  buildings  on  the  property  are  well 
drained,  there  being  a  modern  drainage  system 
with  ade(|uate  septic  tanks. 

The  average  man  cries  for  better  opportuni- 
ties, while  the  fact  is  that  he  is  literally  sur- 
rounded with  better  o])portunities,  but  has  not 

fitted  himself 
to  make  good 
in  any  of 
them.-C.  D. 
Larson. 
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A  Hospital  With  Unusual  Features 


Green  Finish  in  Operating  Room. 
Inclines    Instead    of    Staircases. 


FRVA)  S.  t'LIXTOX,  M.l).,  K.A.C.S.,  presi- 
dent of  tlie  OklnlioiiiH  Hospital,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  "Modern  Hospital" 
(lescril)es  the  new  inslilutiou  of  wliicli  lie  is  head, 
it  coiitainin.ii,-  several  features  worthy  of  note. 

The  Oklahoma  Jlospital  was  phmned  and  built 
to  suit  the  needs  and  ser- 
vice of  the  modern  re(piire- 
nients  of  an  active  Indus 
trial  connnunity.    Its  lines 
are  simple    and    its  con 
struetion  is  substantial.  It 
is  fireproof,  and  its  com- 
pactness and  completeness 
furnish  a  type  for  moder- 
ate-sized hospitals  needed 
in  localities  where  service 
without  show  is  sought. 

The  accompanyin<>:  plan  of  the  third  floor 
skives  a  good  idea  of  all,  and  a  close  study  nuiy 
suggest  valuable  ideas  for  actual  utilization  of 
all  available  si)ace.  The  use  of  inclines  or  ramps 
instead  of  elevators  or  stairs  will  appeal  to 
many  when  constant  service,  economy  of  opera- 
tion and  ni)keep,  as  well  as  lack  of  noise  and 
dirt,  are  considered. 

All  four  floors  are  above  ground.    All  rooms 


rooms.  The  kitchenette  has  a  refuse  recepta<'le, 
refrigerator,  warming  oven,  steam  table,  hot 
plates,  tray  shelves,  dish  rack,  kitchen  sink,  cab- 
inet for  dish(>s,  etc.  Fiach  floor  lias  a  bedi»aii 
sterilizer,  utensil  racks,  etc.  All  jtrivate  rooms 
are  finished  in  ditTcrciit  tints  or  colors.     Chil- 


TYPICAL    FLOOK   PLAN    OK    OKLAHOMA    HOSPITAL^    SHOWING    INCLINE    USED    IN    PLACE    Of    STAIRCASE, 


l';irt  of  corriiloi-  anil  the  iiH'lim-s.  Tlie  inclines  work  any  time  of  ila\ 
w  rnght,  can  be  kept  clean,  ami  never  get  out  of  order.  The  side  lights  on 
incline  permit  ventilation  when  needed  in  semi  private  rooms.  The  ccilinif 
lights  arc  .separatel.v  wired,  so  one  or  all  nia.v  be  used  at  once.  The  silent 
sigmil  over  the  door  shows  red  tJirough  the  transom  to  the  occupant  of  bed. 
to  the  nurse  in  the  hall,  and  at  the  switchboard  in  the  otBce.  This  arrange- 
ment does  awa.v  with  one  fl.\turc  bv  side  of  bed  and  enables  the  office  to 
clutk   time  ami  place  of  service  if  necessary. 

have  outside  exposure.  All  doors  open  into 
rooms,  have  checks  and  transoms.  The  latter 
open  from  the  top. 

Each  floor  is  complete  within  itself,  having 
private,    semi-private,    bath,    toilet    and    rest- 


dren's  rooms  are  made  attractive  with  nursery 
decorations. 

The  emergency  operating  room  at  ambulance 
entrance  facilitates  handling  of  severely  in 
jured,  poisoned,  or  other  suitable  jjatients  with 
least  disturbance  to  the  household  or  to  formal 
operations  elsewhere.  The  X-ray  and  jiatho- 
logical  laboratories  are  also  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  engine  room  has  the  boilers,  circulating  hot- 
water  lieater,  vacuum  cleaner,  incinerator,  high- 
pressure  boiler,  etc.,  comjjletely  separated  from 
llie  remainder  of  the  floor  by  a  solid  wall  and 
one  room,  so  as  to  lessen  heat  and  noise.  The 
hospital  has  low-jiressure  steam  heat,  electric 
lights,  sanitary  plumbing,  vacuum  cleaner,  si- 
lent signal  system,  inclines,  interconnnunicating 
telephones,  circulating  hot  water  and  other 
modern  conveniences.  The  inclines  for  a  hos- 
pital of  this  size  are  a  success,  and,  while  the 
principle  is  not  now%  its  ai)plication  in  this  in- 
stance will  so  ])opularize  it  that  every  comi)lete 
book  on  hospital  construction  hereafter  will  con- 
tain a  description  of  this  feature. 

The  operating-rooms  on  the  third  floor  are 
jiractically  above  fly  and  dust  line,  and  are  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  otlier  |)arts  of  the 
hosjiital,  which  jirevents  confusion  and  pi-o- 
motes  the  comfort  of  patient  and  friends.  These 
rooms  can  be  median ically  cleansed  and  flooded 
with  sunlight. 

One  operating  room  is  finished  in  standard 
white.  The  other  is  finished  in  green  because 
Dr.  Clinton  believes  that  it  has  a  more  trancjuil- 
izing  effect  on  the  i)atient  and  is  easier  on  the 
opei'ator's  eyes.  He  also  uses  black  oi)erating 
room  sheets  and  towels  because  the  black  more 
sharply  defines  by  contrast  the  field  of  operation 
and  is  less  irritating  to  eyes. 
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Manufacturers  Back  Canadian  Architects 

The  Toronto  brancli  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
factnrers'  Association,  com]>risins"  over  800 
firms  and  corporations,  at  tlu'ir  annnal  meeting, 
held  in  May,  adopted  a  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  iirotesting  against  "tlie  growing  and 
persistent  iliscrimination  by  the  Government  de- 
partments against  the  employment  of  Canadian 
architects,  engineers,  contractors  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  construction  of  public  works." 

The  policy  complained  of  is  viewed  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  as  inconsistent  witli 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  through  our 
universities  and  other  educational  institutions 
to  develop  into  a  high  state  of  efficiency  the 
young  men  of  the  country.  It  is  felt  that  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  manhood 
resources  of  the  country,  no  less,  but  I'ather 
more,  than  our  material  resources,  are  the  con- 
cern of  the  whole  country. 

That  the  ^lanufacturers' Association  are  con- 
sistent in  the  stand  they  take  in  favoring  the  de- 
veloimient  of  Canadian  brains  and  industry  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  thirty-six  scholarships  of 
it'2.j  each  are  given  by  their  members  to  student,-! 
at  the  (Vntral  Technical  School,  Toronto. 

The  governments  of  Canada,  both  national 
and  provincial,  should  be  the  first  to  recognir.e 
the  im])ortance  of  emi^loyirig  the  best  Canadian 
iirchitects  and  engineers  on  Canadian  juiblic 
works,  and  they  should  be  the  last  to  dei)art 
from  this  priiici[)le. 


War  Creates  Need  For  Hospitals 

Dr.  Herman  Biggs,  Health  Conmiissioner  of 
the  State. of  New  York,  who  has  ju,st  returned 
from  France,  draws  attention  to  the  spread  of 
the  great  white  plague,  which  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  has  made  enormous  strides  and  has 
reached  a  point  where,  if  the  war  were  to  be  ter- 
minated to-morrow,  there  would  be  500,000  ac- 
tive cases  of  tuberculosis  to  be  dealt  with.  To- 
day there  are  in  France  virtually  no  facilities 
for  caring  for  these,  or  even  for  supervising 
them. 

Before  the  war,  France  had  done  practically 
nothing  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tu- 
berculosis, excei)t  for  some  ])rivat,e  institutions, 
the  accommodation  totalling  only  about  li30 
beds,  and  the  authorities  had  never  taken  any 
official  cognizance  of  the  disease,  no  notification 
of  its  outbreak  being  required  anywhere  in 
France. 

The  ti'oops,  instead  of  living  in  tents  and  in 
the  open  air  when  they  go  to  the  front,  live  in 
trenches,  often  wet  and  always  damp,  always 
cold,  or  they  are  in  dugouts  under  ground,  still 
more  damp  and  colder.  Then,  relieved  from 
duty  in  the  front  fighting  lines,  they  are  billeted 
in  peasant  houses  in  towns  and  villages,  or  in 
farmhouses  or  outbuildings  near  the  front,  in 
very  much  overcrowded  rooms,  without  ventila- 
tion or  fresh  air  or  sunlight,  and  even  with  very 
little  diffused  daylight.  These  peasant  houses 
in  France  are  j^rovided  with  few  windows  and 
doors,  these  being  rarely  open,  owing  to  the 
strong  national  aversion  of  the  French  peo[)le  to 
fresh  air. 


Canada's  Favorablti  Trade  Balance 

The  unprecedentedly  favorable  balance  of 
'i-ade  reiK)rted  by  the  Dei)artment  of  Trade  and 
(Commerce  at  Ottawa  for  the  191()  fiscal  year  is 
looked  upon  with  considerable  satisfaction  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  that  Canada  has  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  supply  base  for  the  Allies 
during  the  war,  and  proves  the  contention  that 
the  Dominion  can  hold  her  place  in  international 
competition. 

In  1913  there  was  an  excess  of  $309,447,000  in 
imports  over  exjiorts,  but  the  figures  declined  in 
two  years  until  the  excess  of  imi)orts  over  ex- 
ports was  $35,934,000.  In  191  fi  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  was  $249,089,000,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  March,  1917,  the  favorable 
balance  amounted  to  $333,881,000. 

Canada's  trade  during  the  1916  fiscal  year 
totalled  $2,24i),l  70,1 71 .  The  exports  aggregated 
$1,1 51, 375,7(58,  against  $741  ,()1 0,(;.');!  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

Canada's  exports  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  current  year  were  $.3.54,891,404,  as  comjiared 
with  $285,1  (i8,r)25  for  the  corresponding  period 
;:  year  ago,  and  im])orts  were  $329,497,238,  as 
compared  with  $214,008,0(18. 
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CONSTRUCTION  NEWS 

Information  of  Special  Interest  to  Architect!.  Contractors,  and  Manufactureri. 
Construction  Building  Reports  will  Give  You  Up-to-date  Information  Every 
Day  on  all  New  Buildings  About  to  be  Erected  or  in  Course  of  Erection. 


BUSINESS   BUILDINGS. 

Chatham.  Out.— Held  &  Hrinvii,  83  Ksplamwle  east,  Toronto, 
have  been  awarded  the  steel  work  oontnict  in  an  addition  to  a 
school  for  the  Public  School  Board  for  the  City  of  Chatham,  to 
coat  (36.000. 

Guelph,  Ont.— J.  J.  Mahoney.  45  Kent  street,  ihas  been  award- 
ed the  plastering  contnict  in  an  office  buildlnB  for  C.  L.  Dunbar, 
DouKlaa  street,  to  cost  $10,000;  Oeo.  Wallter.  32  Tiffany  street. 
has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  W.  A.  Mahoney,  73 
Quebec  street,  is  the  architect. 

Guelph,  Ont. — Kot)ert  Dunbar,  Cuelph,  has  been  awarded  the 
mason  contract  in  an  office  buildinK  for  C.  L.  Dunbar.  Douglas 
street,  to  cost  $10,000;  Dennis  &  Bennett.  Guelph,  have  been 
awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts;  Howard  Brothers 
have  been  awarded  the  rooting  contract;  Stevenson  &  Malcolm, 
Guelph.  have  been  awarded  the  heating,  plumbing  and  electric 
wiring  contracts;  W.  A.  Mahoney,  Quebec  street,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — W.  Finden.  291  Catharine  street  north,  has 
been  awarded  the  concrete  and  out  stone  contracts  in  a  parish 
hall  for  St.  Luke's  Church,  to  cost  $12,000;  (he  Hamilton  Brld«?e 
Works  Campanv,  J,lmited,  Hamilton,  have  been  awarded  the 
steel  contract;  W.  G.  Brown,  Clyde  Building,  is  the  architect. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Pigott,  Healy  Company,  Hamilton  and  De- 
troit have  been  awarded  the  concrete  and  mason  contracts  In  a 
factory  and  office  building  for  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, to  cost  $200,000;  Adam  Clark,  7  Main  street  west,  Hamil- 
ton." has  been  awarded  the  plumbing  contract;  Prack  &  Perrlne, 
I.iimsden  Building,  Toronto,  are  the  architects. 

Thornhill,  Ont. — H.  F.  Sheldon.  Thornhill,  has  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  bank  for  the  Sterling 
Batvk;  I,angley  &  Howland,  112  King  street  west,  Toronto,  are 
the  architects. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Archibald  &  Holmes,  Excelsior  I^ife  Building, 
have  been  awarded  the  mason,  concrete  and  cut  stone  contracts 
in  an  office  building-  for  the  Toronto  Harbor  Commission,  50  Bay 
street,  to  cost  $150,000;  Chapman  &  McGlffln,  95  King  street  east, 
are  the  architects. 

Toronto.  Ont. — ^Witchall  &  Son,  156  St.  Helen  avemiie,  have 
been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  bank  building  for  the 
Dominion  Bank,  King  and  Tonge  streets,  to  cost  $20,000,  at  the 
corner  of  Tonge  and  St.  Clair  avienue;  Darling  &  Pearson,  2 
Leader  lane,  are  the  architects. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Eastvlew,  Ont. — The  Town  of  Eastvleiw  Is  preparing  plans 
for  a  bridge,  to  cost  $20,000. 

Kerwood.  Ont. — R.  Waltham,  Kerwood,  has  been  awarded  the 
general  contract  for  the  erection  of  two  bridges  for  the  Town- 
ship of  Metcalfe;  Harry  Thompson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Kerwood,  is  the 
clerk. 

Peterboro,  Ont. — A  by-law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  across  Hunter  street,  to  cost  $280,000. 

Port  Dover.  Ont. — The  Norfolk  County  Council,  Simcoe,  Ont., 
contemplates  rebuilding  the  swing  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  the 
Lynn  River. 


CLUBS,   HOSPITALS,  THEATRES  AND   HOTELS. 

Cobourg,  Ont. — The  Military  Hospital  Commission,  Ottawa, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  their  hospital  here; 
Captain  W.  S.  Symons,  14  Vittoria  street,  Ottawa,  Is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Canadian  Allls-Chalmers  Comipany,  Toronto, 
have  been  awarded  the  steel  work  contract  in  a  theatre  for  Mar- 
cus Loew's  Theatre  Company,  Toronto,  on  King  street,  to  cost 
$250,000;  Ritcfhie  Cut  Stone  Company,  191  Grant  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  cut  stone  contract;  Thos.  Irwin  &  Sons,  22  McNab 
street,  (have  been  awarded  the  sheet  metal  and  roofing  contracts: 
Architectural  Plastering  Company,  New  Yorl{,  have  been  award- 
ed the  plastering  contract;  F.  G.  Roberts  Company.  106  Wells 
street,  Toronto,  have  been  awatyied  the  painting  and  glazing  con- 
tracts; Thos.  W.  Lamb.  17  St.  John  street.  Montreal,  and  New 
York,  is  the  architect,  and  P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons,  Brantford,  are 
the  general  contractors. 

Preston,  Ont.- — Architect  J.  Mickler,  Duke  street,  is  preparing 
plans  for  a  club  house  for  the  Preston  Bowling  Club. 

Sarnia.  Ont. — The  SamJa  Golf  Club  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  club  house. 

Toronto.  Ont, — The  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  Imperial  Life 
Building,  liave  lieen  awarded  the  steel  contract  in  a  moving  pic- 
ture theatre  being  erected  on  tlie  southwest  corner  of  Richmond 
aid  Victoria  streets;  the  Peerless  .-Artificial  Stone,  Limited,  Cox- 
well  avenue,  have  been  awarded  the  artificial  stone  conti-act;  the 
Canadian  Ornamental  Iron  Company,  88  River  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  iron  stairs  contract;  the  Frank  Farrington  Com- 
pany, Detroit  and  Toronto,  are  the  general  contractors;  Howard 
Crane,  Detroit,  is  the  architect;  Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson,  105, 
Bond  street,  Toronto,  are  the  associate  architects. 

Welland.  Ont.— Rachor  &  Hyatt.  86  Main  street  west,  have 
been  awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts  In  alterations 
to  a  theatre  for  P.  Whalley.  92  Main  street,  to  cost  $11,000;  Upper 
&  Muckler.  Welland,  have  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  con- 
tract; Charles  Haget.  Welland.  has  been  awarded  tihe  heating 
and  plumbing  contracts:  C.  M,  Sorter,  Niagara  Falls,  is  the 
architect,  and  Ryan  &  Gardner,  Welland,  are  the  general  con- 
tractors. 


KingsvUle.  Ont,— The  car  barns  of  the  W.  E.  &  L.  S.  Inter- 
i:iban  Railway  were  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $50,000. 

Moose  .laiW.  Sa«k. — The  warehouse  of  the  Western  Oil  Com- 
pany in  the  Canadian  Northern  Hivilway  yards  here  was  <le- 
stroyeil  by  fire;  loss  $6.0(10. 

Nicolet  Fails,  Que. — The  pulp  and  sash  door  factory  of  the 
Lotblniere  Lumber  Company  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $80,000. 

Paris,  Ont. — The  barracks  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Paris 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Pembroke,  Ont. — The  lumber  mill  of  the  Colonial  Lumlier 
Company  at  Pembroke  was  destroyed  by  Are;  loss  $140,000. 

Peterboro,  Ont. — The  transformer  of  the  Canadian  General 
Electric  Company  at  Peterboro  was  destroyed  by  Are;  loss  $8,000. 

Quebec,  Que. — The  plant  of  the  Fraserville  Chair  Company 
was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $30,000. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. — The  hotel  of  R.  H.  McLean  &  Son  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  loss  $25,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  factory  of  Cluft  Brothers  on  Sterling  road 
was  destroyed  by  Are;  loss  $250,000. 

Windsor,  Ont. — The  warehouse  of  Thos.  Langlols,  2  Windsor 
avenue,  was  destro.ve<l  by  fire;  loss  $5,000, 


FIRE  LOSSES. 

Calgar>',  ..\lta. — The  Dominion  Government  Observatory  at  the 
summit  of  Sulphur  Mountain  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Fort  William.  Ont. — The  entire  plant  of  the  Copp  Stove  Com- 
pany was  destroyed  by  fire:  loss  $500,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — R.  M.  Smith,  401  Barton  street  east,  has  been 
awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract  in  a  garage  for  W.  O. 
Sealey,  61  Hunter  street,  to  cost  $10,000;  Bloom  &  Brltton,  121 
James  street  south,  have  been  awarded  the  [ilumbing  contract; 
Richard  Tope,  191  Robinson  street,  has  been  awarded  the  mason 
contract. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Cook  &  Smith,  Hamilton,  have  been  awarded 
the  carpenter  contract  in  an  amusement  building  for  Addie 
Burke,  17  -Mulberry  street,  to  cost  $24,000;  F.  Knowles,  Hamilton, 
has  been  awarded  the  electric  work  contract.  Geoi-ge  Frjd  & 
Company,  Limited,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
the  garage  and  showrooms  of  the  McLaughlin  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, to  cost  $20,000;  the  Hamilton  Bridge  Works  Company,  Lim- 
ited, have  been  awarded  the  steel  work  contract. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Thos.  Irwin  &  Son,  22  McNab  street  east, 
have  been  awarded  the  sheet  metal  contract  In  an  addition  to  a 
garage  and  showrooms  for  the  McLaughlin  Motor  Car  Company, 
George  and  Bay  streets,  to  cost  $20,000;  R.  M.  Smith,  404  Barton 
street  east,  has  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract;  the 
Hamilton  Bridge  Works,  Hamilton,  and  Reid  &  Brown,  Toi-omto, 
h,ave  been  awarded  the  steel  contract;  Leeks  &  Potts,  112  King 
stieet  west,  have  been  awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  con- 
tracts; Adam  Clark,  7  Main  street  west,  has  been  awarded  the 
plumbing  and  heating  contracts;  George  Frid  &  Company,  Bank 
of  Hamilton  Building,  are  the  general  contractors,  and  G.  J.  Hut- 
ton,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  is  the  architect. 

Llstowel,  Ont. — George  H.  Fritz,  Listowel,  Ont.,  has  been 
awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  spinning  mill  for  the  Perfect 
Knit  Mills,  Limited,  to  cost  $11,000. 

Niagara  Falls.  Ont. — Ireland  &  Dinhajm,  Glenholme  avenue, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
fire  hall  for  the  City  of  Niagara  Falls,  to  cost  $20,750;  C.  M.  Bor- 
ter,  102  Main  street,  is  the  architect. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — -Alexander  Garvock,  136  Lewis  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  workshop  for 
the  City  of  Ottawa,  to  cost  $17,542. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — N.  Poirier,  193  Cathcart  street,  has  been  award- 
ed the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry  for  the  Grey 
Nuns,  to  cost  $20,500;  J.  D.  Cheve,  163  Notre  Dame  street,  Hull, 
Quebec,  is  the  architect. 

Owen  Sound.  Ont. — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  contem- 
plates improvements  to  their  coal  docks  at  Owen  Sound. 

Pembroke,  Ont. — The  Colonial  Lumber  Company  will  rebuild 
their  sawmill,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Ridgetown,  Ont. — The  Council  has  authorized  the  city  that 
they  can  erect  cement  tanks  on  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  oil. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Tlie  City  af  Toronto  contemplates  the  erection 
of  garages  for  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  to  cost  $25,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  Canada  Hardware,  Limited,  39  Richmond 
street  east,  have  been  awarded  the  hardware  contract  in  a  lodge 
building  for  the  Masonic  Temple  Corporation  of  Toronto,  Limited, 
to  cost  $175,000:  W.  F.  Sparling  &  Company,  Trust  and  Guarantee 
liuilding,  are  the  ai-chitects. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Witchali  &  Son,  156  St.  Helen's  avenue,  have 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  mauso- 
leum for  the  Toronto  General  Burying  Ground  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Cemeter\',  to  cost  $200,000:  Mcintosh  Granite  Company,  1119 
Yonge  street,  have  been  awarded  the  granite  contract:  Darling 
ti  Pearson,  2  Leader  lane,  are  the  architects. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Hepburn  &  Disheir,  18  Van  Home  street,  have 
been  awarded  the  steel  contract  in  a  garage  for  A.  Grassie,  To- 
ronto, to  cost  $15,000;  J.  M.  Cowan,  122  Margueretta  street,  is  the 
architect.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  garage  for  A.  Peters, 
109  Montrose  avenue,  to  be  built  on  Bathurst  street,  to  cost  $10,- 
tifiO.  McGregor  &  Mclntyre,  1139  Shaw  street,  have  been  award- 
ed the  steel  contract  in  an  addition  to  an  art  gallery  for  B.  M.  & 
T.  Jenkins.  424  Yonge  street,  to  cost  $40,000;  the  Trussed  Concrete 
Steel  Company  of  Canada.  Limited,  34  King  street  west,  have 
Ijeen  awarded  the  metal  sash  contract;  Hoidge  &  Sons,  34  Price 
street,  have  been  awarded  the  plastering  contract:  Hudson  Elec- 
trical Company,  18  Toronto  street,  have  been  awarded  the  elec- 
tric contract;  Otis-Fensom  Compan.v.  50  Bay  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  elevator  contract^  the  Canadian  General  Fire  Ex- 
tingui!*her  Company,  1200  Dundas  street,  have  been  awarded  the 
P!>rinkler  contract :  H.  Williams,  23  Toronto  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  roofing  contract;  Sproatt  &  Rolph,  36  North  street, 
are  the  architects. 

Whitby,  Ont. — Jackson-Lewis  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Build- 
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ing    Toronto,  have  commencert  work  on  an  amusement  hall  tor 
the' Military  Hospital  Cffmmission,  Toronto,  to  cost  ?60.000. 

Windsor,  Ont.— -Maul  *  Rigf.  MeDougall  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  cut  stone  contract  in  an  auto  .service  station  for 
W  C  Kennedv.  Chathajn  street  we.st,  t-j  cost  IfSd.OOO:  Jos. 
I.Heiircux  Wvandotte  street,  has  l>ecn  awarded  tlie  sheet  metal, 
roofing  heatiiii;  and  iilun»l)ing  contracts;  Otis-Ken.som  Klevator 
Campan.v.  50  Hav  street.  Toronto,  have  been  awardeil  the  ele- 
vator contract;  R,  Westcott  &  Company,  Windsor,  are  the  gen- 
eral contract;>rs.  and  G.  JacQues  &  Company,  Windsor,  are  the 
architects.  „ 

PLANTS,    FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES. 

BrantfoixJ,  Ont. — The  Kitchen  Ovierall  &  Shirt  Company,  11 
Queen  street,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  on  Durham 
and  George  streets. 

Belleville,  Ont. — The  Rogers  Cement  Company,  28  King  street 
•west,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  cement  contract  in  a  stor- 
age plant  for  Graham  Company,  I>lmite<l,  Belleville,  to  cost  ?100.- 
UOO;  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  S4 
King  street  west,  Toronto,  have  l>een  awarded  the  steel  sash  and 
reinforcine:  contracts;  Frankfort  Cooi)erage  Company,  Frank- 
fort, Ont..  have  been  awarded  the  lumber  contract;  Bennett  & 
Wright,  72  Queen  street  east,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  tlie 
plumbing,  heating  and  wiring  contracts;  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  insulation  contract; 
the  Canadian  Ice  Machine  Comipany,  82  Chestnut  street,  Toronto, 
have  been  awarded  the  refrigeration  contract;  Otis-Fensom  Coon- 
pa  nv.  50  Bay  street,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  elevator 
contract;  Bureka  Refrigerator  Company,  31  Brock  avenue,  To- 
ronto, have  been  awarded  the  cold  storage  doors  contract;  W.  F. 
Siiarling  &  Company,  120  Bay  street,  .are  the  architects. 

E;imira,  Ont. — The  Elmira  Machinery  &  Transmission  Com- 
pany, Elmira  will  erect  an  addition  to  their  factory. 

Gait.  Ont. — The  Gait  Building  Pro<lucts.  Limited,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  factory. 

Gait,  Ont. — George  H.  Thomas  &  Son,  Gait,  have  been  award- 
ed the  (j-'nerail  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the 
factory  of  Newlands  &  Company.  Gait,  to  cost  |7.000;  W.  Evans. 
3o  Water  street  north,  is  the  architect. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — The  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  con- 
templates an  extension  to  their  plant  costing  about  $100,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — The  National  Machinery  Company.   76  Wel- 
'  lington  street  north,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  ^factory  at  the 
comer  of  Sherman  and  Blggar  streets,  to  cost  $60,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Thos.  Irwin  &  Sons.  22  McNab  street  south, 
have  been  awarded  the  roofing,  sheet  metal,  painting  and  glazing 
contracts  in  a  factory  and  office  building  for  the  National  Abra- 
sive Company.  Boston  and  Amesbury.  Mass. 

London.  Ont. — Steel  Lockers  Company,  426  Talbot  street,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  factory. 

London.  Ont. — R.  G.  Wilson,  195  College  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
the  factory  of  Gorman  Eckert,  London.  Ont..  to  cost  $15,000. 

Mitchell.  Ont. — A.  Burritt  &  Companv,  Mitchell,  will  erect  a 
new  factory,  to  cost  $20,000,  at  Mitchell. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — The  Ottawa  Tile  Company,  289  Laurier  street. 
have  been  awarded  the  tile  contract  in  a  factory  for  the  Ottaw.a 
Car  Company.  Albert  street,  to  cost  $90,000;  McFarlane  &  Doug- 
las, Central  Chambers,  have  been  aiwarded  the  sheet  metal  con- 
tract; Murphy  &  Morrow.  Ottawa  South,  have  been  awarded  the 
plastering  contract;  W.  J.  Carson.  293  Laurier  street  west,  has 
been  awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts;  W.  E.  Noffke. 
Ottawa,  is  the  architect. 

Owen  Sound.  Ont. — The  Union  Cement  Company  will  erect  an 
addition  to  their  plant  at  Owen  Sound,  to  cost  $275,000;  the  Fuller 
Engineering  Company.  Allentown,  Pa.,  are  the  architects  and 
general  contractors. 

Sarnia.  Ont. — Architects  James,  Loudon  &  Hertzberg,  Excel- 
sior Life  Building.  Toronto,  have  prepared  plans  for  an  addition 
to  the  factor>-  of  the  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company. 

Saskatoon.  Sask. — Hazelton  &  W'alin,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  have 
been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  ware- 
house for  the  T.  Eaton  Com|>any.  Limiited,  to  cost  $150,000;  the 
Otis-Fensom  Company.  50  Bay  street.  Toronto,  have  been  award- 
ed the  elevator  contract;  the  Canadian  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  sprinkler  system  con- 
tract; Green  &  Litster,  Winnii>eg.  have  been  awarded  the  plumb- 
inK  and  heating  contracts. 

Toronto,  (^nt. — Adams  Manufacturing  Comipany.  17  .Adelaide 
street  west,  have  commenced  work  on  repairing  their  factory  on 
King  street,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago.  Archi- 
tects Chapman  &  McGifTin.  95  King  street  east,  are  preparing 
plans  for  a  glue  factory  for  W.  Harris  &  Company.  994  Danforth 
avenue.  The  Imperial  Munitions  Board.  56  Church  street,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  an  aviation  plant  at  Ridley  Park 
grounds,  Toronto. 

Toronto.  Ont. — J.  M.  Vaughn,  46  Summerhlll  Gardens,  Toron- 
to, has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
warehouse  for  Saim  Jardine,  357  Eastern  avenue,  to  cost  $9,000. 
\^'aldon  &  Spittal,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the  mason  con- 
tract in  an  addition  to  the  factory  of  the  Canadian  Dyers'  .Asso- 
ciation. Limited.  2  Liberty  street;  S.  Hogg.  242  Markam  street. 
has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  J.  Francis  Brown. 
Bfjard  of  Trade  Building,  is  the  architect.  S.  L.  YoUes  and  Harry 
Rotenberg,  67  Baldwin  street,  have  been  awarded  the  general 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  for  the  Willard  Chocoiate 
Company,  Limited.  260  Spatlina  avenue. 

Windsor.  Ont. — The  Maxwell  Motor  Company.  Sandwich  street 
west,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory  on  Howard  avenue. 
The  Chalmers  Motor  Company.  Ford.  Ont..  will  erect  their  fac- 
tory, which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  at  Windsor,  instesid  of  at  Ford, 
Ont. 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    AND   STATIONS. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Architect  A.  W.  Peene.  Clyde  Block,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  hydro  sub-station  for  the  Hamilton  Hydro 
fjlectric  Commission,  to  cost  $75,000. 

London.  Ont. — Architect  K.  V.  Buchanan,  City  Hall,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  an  addition  to  a  sub-station  owned  by  the  Utili- 
ties Board.  London,  to  cost  $30,000. 

Orillia,  Ont. — The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  station  at  Orlllia. 


Renfrew,  Ont. — Work  has  commenced  on  a  power  sub-station 
for  the  Calabogje  Light  &  I'ower  Company,  to  cost  $20,000. 


RESIDENCES,  STORES  AND  FLATS. 

I'^ord,  Ont.-  .\iiiiilicts  G.  .huiiues  >t  Company.  Hydro  Build- 
ing, are  preparing  plans  lor  a  rcHidence  lor  0.  S.  Diivis,  Detroit, 
to  cost  $5,500. 

Guelph,  Ont. — Johnson  &  Williams,  20  Central  street,  have 
been  awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  residence  and  garage  for 
Dr.  M.  J.  Ruddeli.  Wyndham  street,  to  cost  $8,000;  G.  A.  bcrog- 
gie,  21  Suffolk  street,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract; 
VV'm.  Harris,  35  Oliver  street,  has  been  awarded  the  pla.stering 
contract;  \V.  W.  Stewart.  U  Quebec  street  west,  has  been 
awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract;  .Albert  Smith,  Cork  street, 
has  been  awarded  the  heating,  plumbing  and  galvanized  iron 
contracts;  W.  A.  Cowan.  Guelph,  is  the  architect. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — George  Pyle.  Barton  street  east,  has  been 
awarded  the  plumbing  contract  in  a  residence  for  Dr.  Stewart. 
i;tach  street,  to  cost  $7,000;  John  Poag  &  Company,  Westing- 
house  avenue,  are  the  general  contractors.  Hannaford  Brothers. 
23::  Robinson  street,  have  been  awarded  the  plastering  contract 
in  a  departmental  store  for  Grafton  &  Company,  James  street 
north,  to  cost  $100,000;  Smith  &  Omand,  219  Ferguson  avenue 
south,  have  been  awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts; 
G.   L.  Hutton.  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  is  the  architect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — J.  E.  Riddell  &  Son.  14  Ferg-uson  street  north, 
have  been  awarded  the  sheet  metal  contract  in  a  residence  for 
I.  G.  Thompson.  4  Ravenclifte  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000;  Hannaford 
Brothers,  232  Robinson  street,  have  been  awarded  tlte  plastering 
contract;  Goodale  &  Laidlaw.  20  Hunter  street  east,  have  Iwen 
awarded  the  painting  contract;  Alexander  McKeiizie,  164  Went- 
v.orth  street  south,  has  t>een  awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing 
contracts;  Halcoml)e  Brothers.  Hamilton,  have  been  awarded  the 
glazing  contract;  Donaldson  &  l*atJterson.  229  Bay  street,  have 
been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract,  and  Isbister  Brothers.  142 
i'lmerald  street  south,  have  been  awarded  the  mason  contract. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Harry  Foster,  1194  King  street  east,  has  been 
awarded  the  i>aintlng  and  glazing  contracts  in  a  residence  for 
Dr.  Stewart.  Beach  street,  to  cost  $7,000;  Geo.  Pyle,  374  Barton 
street  south,  has  been  awarded  the  plumbing  contract;  John 
Poag  &  Company,  Westinghouse  avenue,  are  the  general  con- 
tractors. Architect  F.  W.  Warren.  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building, 
is  preparing  plans  for  an  aipartment  house  on  King  street  east, 
to  cost  $25,000.  Charles  Holcombe.  160  Markland  street,  has 
been  awarded  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts  in  a  resideince 
for  Donald  &  Patterson.  229  Bay  street,  to  cost  $5,500;  A.  Mc- 
Kenzie.  164  Wentworth  street  south,  has  been  awarded  the  heat- 
ing contract. 

London.  Ont. — Harr.v  Hayman.  491  Ontario  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  residence  lor 
W.  MacKeowen.  Ixjndon.  to  cost  $10,000;  Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank 
of  Toronto  Building,  are  the  architects. 

IjOndon,  Ont. — Sam  Fox,worth,  616  AVaterloo  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  residence  for 
Fred  Henderson,  St.  George  Apartments,  to  cost  $8,000;  W.  G. 
Murray,  Dominion  Savings  Building,  is  the  architect. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — .Architect  Carl  Gardner,  Morrison  street, 
is  preparing  plans  for  a  garage  and  residence  for  W.  C.  Pretty, 
751  Ferry  street,  to  cost  $7,000. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — .A.  G.  Marshall,  15  O'Connor  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  residence  for 
H.  D.  Marshall,  197  Sparks  street,  to  cost  $7,500;  Richards  & 
Abra,  126  Sparks  street,  are  the  architects. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — Jas.  Patterson.  33  Fulton  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  residence  for  A.  W.  Grant,  16 
Powell  avenue,  on  Oarling  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000;  Thos.  Patter- 
sen,  70  Rosedale  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the  plastering  con- 
tract; J.  H.  Baron,  420  Gladstone  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the 
plumbing  contract;  D.  A.  Howard,  185  Strathcona  avenue,  is  the 
general  contractor.  Jas.  Patterson,  33  Fulton  street,  has  been 
awarded  the  mason  contract  in  a  residence  for  George  Cordukes, 
85  Nepean  street,  on  Cobalt  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000;  Thos.  Patter- 
son, 70  Rosedale  avenue,  has  been  awarded  the  plastering  con- 
tract; J.  H.  Baron,  420  Gladstone  avenue,  has  been  awarde<l  the 
painting  and  glazing  contracts;  W.  H.  Murphy.  287  Lyon  street, 
has  been  awarded  the  heating  contract;  J.  R.  McLennan,  240 
Bank  street,  has  been  awarded  the  plumbing  contract;  D.  A. 
Howard,  1S5  Strathcona  avenue,  is  the  general  contractor.  Wm. 
St.  George  &  Sons,  Ottajwa.  have  been  awarded  the  mason  con- 
tract in  an  addition  to  the  store  of  A.  J.  Freiman.  73  Rideau 
street,  to  cost  $25,000;  McFarlane-Douglas  Comipany.  250  Slater 
sti-eet.  have  been  awarded  the  sheet  metal  contract;  Davidson  & 
(.'i-ooks,  16  Hamilton  avenue,  have  been  awarded  the  iron  column 
contract;  R.  Holmes.  80  Arlington  avenue,  is  the  general  con- 
tractor, and  J.  A.  Ewart.  Booth  Building,  is  the  architect.  E. 
:\Tanette.  Ottawa.  h;\s  been  a\>  arded  the  mason  contract  in  a 
residence  to  be  erected  on  Broadway  avenue,  to  cost  $6,000:  Ed. 
WentzlelT.  249  McKay  street,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter 
conflict;  Mun>hy  &  Morrow.  Billings  avenue,  have  been  awarded 
the  plastering  contract;  Duford.  Limited,  70  Rideau  street,  have 
been  awardefl  the  painting  and  glazing  contracts;  J.  Ellacott,  226 
Bank  street,  has  been  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract:  Mill- 
son  &  Burgess,  Union  Bank  Building,  are  the  architects. 

Port  Dalhousie.  Ont. — Newman  Brothers,  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
girls'  home  for  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Companv,  to 
est  $30,000. 

Richmond  Hill.  Ont. — B.  H.  Lasher.  Toronto,  has  been  award- 
ed the  heating  and  plumbing  contracts  in  a  residence  for  Harrv 
Aio.vle.  Richmond  Hill,  to  cost  $10,000;  W.  H.  Graham.  Richmond 
Hill,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract;  F.  S.  Mallory.  65 
Adelaide  street  east,   is  the  architect. 

Toi-onto,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  store  and 
apartments  for  E.  D.  Morris,  2167  Queen  street  east,  to  cost 
$25,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Architect  W.  Bredin  Galbraith,  Baaik  of  Ham- 
ilton Building,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  residence  to  be  erected 
in  Oakwood  District,  to  cost  $6,000.  The  Earlscourt  Children's 
Home,  46  St.  Clair  Gardens,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  chij- 
di'en's  home. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  residence  and 
garage  for  W.  P.  lyevack.  519  Roxton  road,  to  cost  $5,000.  Plans 
havie  been  prepared  for  a  residence  for  J.  S.  Case.  124  Grenadier 
road,  to  be  erected  on  Lauder  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000.  H.  N.  Daiicy 
*  Son.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Building,  have  been  awarded  the 
mason  contract  In  an  apartment  for  Mrs.  E.  T>.  Y.  Cohen.  26 
Avoca   avenue,   to   cost    $15,000;    F.    Markham,    51    Orchard    View 
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lioiilfvuril,  liiiH  Ix'i'ii  awarilfd  lliu  ciirpeiitiT  o  >iilriicl;  IjaiiKley  tc 
Huwiiinil,  112  KlKK  Mti-fct  \Vi-»t.  aif  (he  arrliilfclH. 

Toront'j,  t)ivt.— Aii-lilteit  Ja.s.  Mltclu'll,  jri  Isaln-lla  Htreet,  Is 
preiMiPlni;  i>lana  for  a  ifwkienoe  for  E.  H.  Varey.  174  lialnioral 
avenue,  to  cost  $5,700.  Plans  have  t>ccn  iireiMiriHl  for  an  ai)art- 
nient  house  for  .las.  Stewart,  627  Crawforil  street,  to  cost  $2O,OU0. 
I'lnns  have  been  prepared  for  n  residence  for  .las.  McCarran, 
Vandorf.  Out,,  to  cost  $«,500.  .Srchitect  1'.  H.  Flnnev,  7»  Ade- 
laide street  east,  Is  preparinK  plans  for  a  residence  for  J.  H. 
MacUiren.  I5!i  Briar  Hill  avenue,  to  cost  »5.no». 

Windsor.  (Jnt.— Wells  &  Oray.  Hank  of  Commerce  Building, 
have  been  awarded  the  (ceneral  contract  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  the  residence  of  fjordon  McOregor,  Victoria  avenue, 
to  cost  $10,000. 


SCHOOLS,    CHURCHES   AND    COLLEGES. 

Bracebrldge,  Ont.— The  I'ublic  Scho(»l  Board  of  HracebriilBe 
c<mtemplates  tlie  erection  of  a  new  hlKh  school. 

BrldgeburK,  Ont. — SomimervlUc  &  (iJlworth,  Welland,  Ont,. 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  the  Board  of  Kduoatlon  for  the  City  of  BrlilKcbui'g,  to 
cost  $23,000;  Wm.  Delaney.  Slm<oe,  Niagara  Fall.s.  hjis  be>tn 
awarded  the  iialntlng  and  slazInK  contracts;  Niagara  lOlectiii' 
Compan.v,  Victoria  avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  have  been  awarded  the 
electric  contract;  W,  (!.  Bead.  4S!i  Victoria  avenue.  Nia^-ara  Fails. 
has  been  awarded  the  heatiuK  anil  jilumbluK  contracts;  C.  lit. 
Eorter.  Niagara  Falls.  Ont..  is  tlie  architect. 

Chatham.  t)nt. -The  Canadian  Contractors  and  liuildcrs.  IJni- 
Ited,  Brockviile.  have  been  awanled  the  general  cJntract  for  tile 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Queen  Mary  .School,  at  a  cost  of 
$44,500;  John  Methuen.   Victoria   Block.  Is  the  architect. 

Halleybury,  Ont. — .\rchitect.s  I'lllis  .t  lOllis,  Manning  Chaml)er8, 
Toronto,  are  preparing  plans  for  improvements  to  a  «<-hooi  of  the 
Fubllc  School  Board,  to  cost  $13,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Mitchell  &  RIdeli,  45  I..6wiston  avenue,  have 
been  awarded  the  mason  contract  In  an  addition  to  a  school  on 
the  Mountain  Top,  to  cost  $10.000;  W.  Kvans,  51  i.amoreaux 
street,  has  been  awarded  the  carpenter  contract;  K.  .1.  I'luss- 
more,  530  Wellington  street,  has  been  awarded  the  plastering  con- 
tract; A.  M.  McKenzie.  45  Ferguson  streeit  south,  has  been  award- 
ed ttie  painting  and  glazing  contracts;  .Adam  Clark,  7  Main  street 
west,  has  been  awarded  the  heating  and  plumbing  contracts; 
W.  G.   Brown,  Clyde  Block.   Is  the  architect, 

Kenora,  Ont. — Arohlteot  Arthur  ,1.  Wills.  204  Sterling  Bank 
Building.  Winnipeig.  is  preparing  plans  for  a  church  for  the  St, 
Alban's  Protestant  Cathedral,  to  cost  $20,000, 

Kingston.  Ont. — The  St.  James  Church,  Kingston,  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  Sunday-school,  to  cost  $15,(M)0. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — Architect  J.  A.  Kaix-h,  1.S7  St,  Denis  street. 
Montreal,  is  prei>aring  plans  for  a  church  for  the  Ruthenian  Uo- 
miin  Catholic  congregation,  to  cost  $12,000. 

South  Porcupine,  Ont. — P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons,  Limited,  Brant- 
ford,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  school  for  the  Public  School  Board  of  the  City  of  South  Por- 
cupine, to  cost  $5,000. 

St.  Benjamin,  Que. — A.  Roy  &  Company.  Three  Rivers.  Que,, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
ciiurch  for  the  trustees  of  St,  Benjamin,  to  cost  $17,000;  P.  Le- 
vesque.  115  St.  John  street.  Quebec.  Que..  Is  the  architect. 

Stouftville.  Ont. — John  Innes,  Richmond  HUl,  Ont.,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school  for 
the  Public  School  Board  of  the  Citv  of  Stouffviile.  to  cost 
$30,000. 

Stratford,  Ont. — The  Central  Methodist  Cliurch  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  Sunday-school,  to  cost  $17,000. 

Trenton,  Ont,— Schuitz  Brothers.  Brantford.  Ontario,  have 
been  awarded  tlie  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
for  the  Public  School  Board,  to  cost  $55,000;  S.  B.  Coon  &  Son 
SSIO  Excelsior  Life   Building.  Toronto,  are  the  architects. 

Yankleek  Hill.  Ont.— The  plans  of  Architects  MacViear  & 
Heriot,  104  Union  avenue,  Montreal,  for  a  church  for  the  Pres- 
byterian Congregation,  to  cost  $20,000.  have  been  accepted. 

Windsor,  Ont, — J.  McCrea.  36  Pitt  southeast,  has  been  award- 
ed the  general  contract  for  t^he  erection  of  a  church  for  the 
Sacred  Heart  Church,  Curry  street,  to  cost  $9,000. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Buildings 

Featured  in  This  Issue 

Ross  Memorial  Hospital,  Montreal. 

Erick,  National  Brick  Co..  Montreal 

Brick,  Fancy,  Dartnell.  Ltd..  Montreal. 

Beds,  Ideal  Bedding  Co..  Toronto. 

Casements,   (Crittal),  S.   L.  Hammond.   Toronto 

Clocks,   E.   Howard  Clock  Co..   Boston. 

Doors,  Metal,  A.   B.  Ormsby  Co.,  Toronto, 

Electric  Fixtures,   McDonald  &  Willson.   Montreal 

Electric  Equipment,  L.  K.  Comsto<'k  Co..  New  York 

Elevators.  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co..  Toronto 

Expanded  Metal.  Clarence  Noble,  Toronto, 

Fire  Doors.   A.    B.  Ormsby  Co.,  Toronto. 

Fuel  Economizer.  E.  S,  Mannv  Co.,  Montreal 

Flooring,  Cork.  Can.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Montreal 

Flooring,  Linoleum.  T.   Eaton  Co..  Toronto, 

Flooring,  Terrazzo.  Walker  Hardware  Co..  Montreal. 

Grilles.  John  Watson  &  Son.  Montreal. 

Glass,   Pllkington    Bros.,   Montreal. 

Glass  (Globes).  McDonald  &  Willson,  Montreal. 

Hardware.  Yale  *  Towiie.  St.  Catharines,  and  Walker  Hardware 

Co..  Montreal. 
Hose  Reels.  Montgomery  Faultless  Ho.se  Reel  Co..  Toronto 
Heaters.   E.  S.  Manny  Co..  Montreal. 
Heat  Grilles  (Bronze).  John  Watson  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Heat  Regulators.  Garth  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Interior  Woodwork.  Geo.  Roberts.  .Montreal. 
Kitchen    Equipment   Co.,    Sparrow   &   Co.,    Toronto. 
Marble.  Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Peterlxuo. 
Memorial  Tablet  (Bronze).   Robt.   Mitchell.  Montreal. 
Memorial   Tablet    (.Marble),    Smith   Marble   &   Construction   Co., 

Montreal, 


Nurses'    Call    System.    Moltzer-C.-.liol    C.,,,     Boston,    and    Signal 

SysteiMM,   Ltd..  Toronto, 
t/inaniental  Iron,  .lohn  Watson  Hi  Co     Montreal 

"onto'''        "''"'^^'""'^"'"^""■'  *'"""■«'''•  »"<1  Sturgeons.  Ltd.,  To- 
Plumlilng.  Garth  &  Co.,  Montreal 

'''<UKlH!'L/<?.''T-jro;,i«   ''•  *'""  ^"-  M""'"''"'  '""'  l"'Perial  I'ro- 
I_laBter.  E,  <;',  .M,  Cajie  &  Co,.  .Montreal. 

.efrigerat  on.  Can    Johns-Manvllle  Co.,  Montreal. 
Refrigeration  Machinery.  Canadian  Ice  Machine  Co  ,  Toronto 
Kelnforcemcnt.  C.»s\  Steel  Pro.lucts  Co.,  M,     treal         """»«°- 
Roofing,  G.   W.   Reed  &  Co.,  .Montreal. 


Screens.  Watson.  Ltd..  Briulford.  Ont 
Steel  Flqulpment.  Kln«;-Sherrer  Co     N« 
Stone,  E.  G.  M.  Cape  Co..  Montreal. 
Sterilizers,  Barnstead  Co.,    Boston 
Structural  Iron.  Dominion   Bridge  Co.    Mont 
Telephone  System,  L.  K,  Comstock  Co,,  Ne« 
Terra  Cotta.  .Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Co     Mon 


■Jew  York. 

-  ntreal. 

Sterilizers,  Barnstead  Co.,    Boston. 

It  real. 
BW  York. 

,„,,      ...    ,.        ,,       .  -~ "  •-".,  -vlontreal. 

rile.  Walker  Hardware  Co..  .Montreal 

Vaults.  J.  <Sr  J.  Taylor.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Ventilators.   B.   F.   Sturtevant  Co.,   .Montreal, 

A'arnish.  Sherwin-Williams  Co..  Montreal 

W  ater  Distillers,   r.arnstead  Co..  Boston. 

lieneral  Contractors.  E,  G.  M,  Cape  K-  Co..  Montreal 

Heating  Engineers.   .McMuilen.   Riley   .(;•    Durey.   .Montreal. 
Mount  Hamilton  Hospital,  Hamilton. 

Iliick.  D.ui  Valley  Brick  Works,  Toronto. 

Boilers.  Spencer  Heater  Co.,  Toronto. 

Beds,  l<leal  Bedding  Co.,  Toronto. 

Casements,  A.  U,  Ormsby  t:o.,  Toronto. 

Cement,   Inion  Cement  Co..  Owen  Sound. 

Concrete  Har<lener,  Master  Builders  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Doors  (Metal).  .\.   I!.  Ormsby  Co.,  Toronto. 

Poor  Frames  (Metal).  A.  li.  Ormsby  Co.,  Toronto. 

Electric  Equipment.  Cully  &  Brey.  Hamilton. 

Elevators.  Otis-1-ensom  Elevator  Co..  Toronto. 

Expanded  .Metal.  Trussed  (^jncrete  Steel  Co..  Walkerviile. 

Mooring.  Concrete.  W.   H.  Cooper,  Hamilton. 

Flooring.  Terrazzo.  Kent  Garvui  Co..   Hamilton. 

Hardware.  Belleville  Hardware  &   Lock  Co.,  Belleville. 

Hardware  (Jobber).  Kent  Garvin  Co.,  Hamilton. 

Hollow  Tile.  National  FireprooHng  Co,.  Toronto. 

Heat  Regulators,  Can.  Powers  Regulator  Co.,  Toronto, 

Interior   Woodwork.  Frid  Construction  i:o..  Hamilton, 
Kitchen  Equipment.  Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  and  Brantford 
Oven  and  Rack  C<i,.  Brantford. 

Lockers,  Canada  Wire  &  Iron  G(K>ds  Co..  Hamilton. 

Marble,  Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Peterboro. 

Nurses'  CJall  System,  Bryant  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
.\orthern  Electric  Co.,  Montreal, 

Ornamental  Iron,  Canada  Wire  &  Iron  Goods  Co,,  Hamilton 

I'aints,   .Adams  &  Elting  Co,,  Toronto,  and  Sturgeons.   Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, 

riumbing  Fixtures.  Ciuff  Bros..  Toronto. 

Pumps,  Smart-Turner,  Ltd.,  Hamilton. 

Refrigeration  Machinery.  Canadian  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Toronto. 

Reinforcement,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co..  Walkerviile. 

Roofing.  Thus.   Irvin.   Hamilton. 

.Sash  (Jord.  Hercules  Brand. 

Screens,  Higgin  Mfg.  Co..  Toronto. 

Steel  Furniture.  Metal  Craft  Co..  (irimaby,  Ont. 

Storage  Bins  and  Cases,  Walker  Bin  &  Fixture  Co..  Kitchener. 

Stone,  Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

.Sterilizers,    Hospital    Supiily    Co.,    and    .-\m.    Sterilizer   Co..    New 

York. 
Structural  Iron.  Hamilton  Bridge  Co..  Hamilton. 
Tile.  Kent  Garvirr  (,'o.,  Hamilton. 

Telephone      Sysitem.      Stromberg-Carlson      Co.,      Toronto.      and 

Signal  Systems,   Ltd..  Toronto. 
X'acuum  Cleaner's.   Cnlted  Electric  Co..  Toronto. 
Verrtilatois.   Sheldons'    Ltd..   Gait. 

Varnish.    Adams  &   Elting  Co..  Toronto. 

Ceneral  Contractors.  Frid  Constrirction  Co.,  Hamilton. 

Mountain   Sanatorium,   Hamilton. 
Brick.  Stock,  W.  H.  Cooper.  Hamilton, 
Brick.  Face.  Don  Valley  Brick  Works.  Toronto. 
Boilers,  Spencer  Heater  Co..  Toronto. 
Beds,  Ideal  Bedding  Co..  Toronto. 
Ca.sements.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co..  Walkerviile. 
Cement,  Canada  Cement  Co. 

Concrete  Hardener.  Master  Builders  Co..  Cleveland, 
Door  Frames.  Metal,  A,  B,  (!)rmsby  Co.,  Toronto. 
I'lramel,  Pratt  &  Lambert.  Bridge'burg. 
Electric  Equipment.  Cully  &  Brey.  Hamilton. 
ICIevators.  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co.,  Toronto. 
Expanded  Metal.  Ti-ussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Walkerviile. 
Flooring,  Concrete.  Frid  Construction  Co.,  Hamilton. 
Flooring.  Terrazzo.  Kent  Garvin  Co..  Hamilton. 
Glass.  Toronto  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Hardware,  Belleville  Hardware  &  Lock  Co..  Belleville. 
Hardware  (Jobber),  Kent  Garvin  Co..  Hamilton. 
Hollow  Tile,  National  Fireproofln«  &  Sun  Brick  Co.,  Toronto. 
Kitchen  Equipment,  Gurnev  Foundrv  Co..  Toronto,  and  Brantford 

Oven  &  Rack  Co..  Brantford. 
Lockers,  Dermis  Wire  &  Iron  Works  Co.,  London. 
Marble,  Vermont  Mari>le  Co..   l*eterboro. 
.Nurses'  Call  System.  Br.vant  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 

Northern  Electric  Co.,  Montreal, 
Ornamental  Iron,  Canada  Wir-e  &  Iron  Goods  Co..  Hamilton. 
Paints.   Brandram-Hendei-son  Co..  Montreal. 
Painting  Contractors.  Smith  &  Omand.  Hamilton. 
Pumps,  Smart-Turner  Co..  Hamilton, 
Piaster.  Hill   Bros..  Hamilton. 

Refrigeration  .Machinery.  Canadian  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Toronto. 
Reinforcement.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Walkerviile. 
Sash  Cord.  Hercules  Brand, 
Screens.  Watson.   Ltd.,  Bradford.   Ont. 
.Steel  Furniture.   Metal  Craft   Co..   Grimsbv.   Ont. 
Storage  Bins  and  Cases.  Walker  Bin  and  Fixture  Co..  Kitchener. 
Sterillzei's.  KIng-.Sherrer  Co..  New  York. 
Tile.  Kent.  Garvin  Co..  Hamilton. 
\  entilatois.  Sheldons.  Ltd..  Gait, 
Varnish    Intemation.Tl  Varnish  Co. 
Mason  Contractor,  W.  H.  Cooper.  Hamilton. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,   Hamilton, 
Brick,  Geo.  Frid  Brick  Co. 
Beds.  Ideal  Bedding  Co..  Toronto. 
Casements,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Walkerviile. 
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Long  Service  at  Lovv  Cost — 


"VJ"  ANY  buildings  have  The   result  will  be  a  roof 

^^'-    just  "roofs."       The  which  will  give  satisfactory 

contractor  says.  "I'll  build  service  for  twenty  years  and 
you  a  pitch-and-felt  roof," 


and  he  does  so. 


It  may  be  a  good  roof  or  it 

may  be  a  poor  one,  yet  a 

pitch-and-felt    roof    is    the 

best   and  most   economical 

roof  for  any  building,  pro-      mate  this  figure 

vided  it  is  built  right. 


upwards.  The  unit  cost 
(the  cost  per  square  foot 
per  year  of  service)  of  a 
Barrett  Specification  Roof 
is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  permanent  roofing. 
No  other  roof  covering 
known    can    even    approxi- 


There  is  one  sure  way  to 
eliminate  all  guess-wor.c  and 
chance — incorporate  The 
Barrett  Specification  in  full 
in  your  building  plans  and 
employ  a  responsible  roof- 
ing contractor  to  do  the 
work. 


Remember  that  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof  is  not  a 
ready-made  roofing.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  building 
and  is  recognized  as  stand- 
ard by  technical  men  gen- 
erally. 

These  roofs  take  the  base 
rate  of  fire  insurance. 


Our   20- Year 
Guaranty   Bond 

We  aie  now  prepared  to 
give  rviihout  charge  a 
twenty-year  surety  Bond 
Guaranty  on  every  Bar- 
rett Specification  Roof 
of  fifty  squares  and  over 
in  all  towns  of  25,000 
population  and  more, 
and  in  smaller  places 
rvhere  our  Inspecii:n 
Sen'ice  is  available. 

Our  only  requirements 
are  that  the  roofing  con- 
tractor shall  be  approved 
by  us,  and  that  The 
Barrett  Specification, 
dated  May  1,  1916, 
shall  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed. 

Write  to  our  nearest 
office  if  you  wish  any 
further  information  re- 
garding   this    Guaranty. 


liarrvtt   Speci/ic.itiou 
ItooJH  on    tltr 

\  l{MSTIlON<.-\VillTWOKTII 

Company's 
\hw  Tool  Steki.  Plant, 

I.ONfilJEUM.,      QUEBRC. 

/  if/infcr — -U.    ./.    Itullrr. 

Montreal^  Qufbcc. 

I'l'iiiTal    Coitlrnclf/ri 

li.  (1.  M.  Capr  i-  (;>.. 

Limitfd,  Montreal. 

lohii    Quintan    tt    Co., 

IVefitjnount.  Que. 

I  fofers — Metal    Stiinf/h- 

I    Hiding   Co..    lAmiteit. 

Vontrenl. 
Itauglajf  Bros.,  Montreal. 


A  cop])  of  The  Barrett  20-Year  Specification,  rvith  roofing  diagrams, 
free   on   request.     Address   our  nearest   office. 
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ffinenl,  i'liloii  Ceincnt  (■').,  Owen  Suund. 

I'liiuMi'te   llHrileiU'i',  MiiHter  HullilerH  Co..  Cleveland. 

Kl<H<trlc>  h:(|ul|»nen.t,  «'ullv  &  Hipy.  Ilnmllton. 

Klevutors.  otlH-h'onmiin   Kli-vntor  Co..  Toronto. 

Ex|)iin<le<l  MetHi,  TriiHiifd  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  WalkervlUe. 

KioorlnK.  Coniiete.   Kiiil  Constriictlon  I'o..   Hamilton. 

KloorlnK.   (.inoleum.  T.   Katun  Co.,  Toronto. 

KloorliiK.  Terniizo,  Kent,  (iar\'ln  Co..  Ilamlllon. 

Harilware.    lielleville   Harihvare  *   I,ork  C  >..    Hellevllle. 

Hardware    (.Jolil)er),    Kemt.    (Jarvin   Co..    Hamilton. 

Hollow    Tile.    .Sun     Urk'k    Co.    and    National    P'lreproortnB    I'o., 

TctronU). 
lloMe  HeeLs.   \lontBomer.v  h^jultleHS  H'jse  Heel  Co..  Toronto. 
Interior  Woodwork,    Krid  Construction  Co..   Hamilton. 
Kitchen   ICqiii|iment.   (iiirney    l'"oundr.v  Co..   Toronto. 
I^'jokers.  Canada  Wire  tit   Iron  CoodH  Co.,   Hamilton. 
Marble,    \'ennont   .Marble  Co.,    retcrhoro. 
.Nurse.s'  Call  .System.  Holt/.er-Cabot  Co.,   lioston,  and  SiKinil  Syii- 

tems,  i*tfl..  Toronto. 
Ornamental  Iron.  Dennis  Wire  &  I  rim  Works  Co. 
Paints,  .Vdams  *   KltitiK  Co..  Toi-onlo. 
PlumbInK  Fixtures.  Imperial   Products.    Ltd.,   Toronto. 
Refri«eratlon,  John  Hillock  *  Co.,  Toronto. 
Kelnforcement.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co..   WalkervlUe. 
Kooflng.  Thos.   Irvin  Co..   Hamilton. 
Screens.  Watson.  I..td..  Unidford.  Ont. 
Steel   Kurnlture.   Metal  Craft  Co..  Orlmsby. 
Sterilizers.  Klng-Sherrer  Co..  New  York. 
Tile.  Kent,  (iarvln  Co..  Hamilton. 
Ventilators.  Sheldons.  Ltd..  Gait. 
Varnish.  .Vdams  *  EltlnK  Co..  Toronto. 
Oeneral  Contractors.   Frid  Construction  Co..   Hamilton. 

Wetton   Sanatorium.   Weston, 
lirick,  Wm.  Pears,  Toronto, 
tollers.  Ourney   Foundry  Co.,  Toronto, 
Iieds,  Ideal  Bedding  Co.,  Toronto. 
CoiKTete  Contractor.  .\.  C.  Richmond, 
lilectrlc  Fixtures.  McDonald  &  Wlllson.  Toronto. 
Kleotric   Kquijiment,   Hudson    Rleclrlcal  Co.,   Toronto. 
I';ievators.  Otis-Fensom  Co..  Toronto. 
Fire  Doors.  W.    K.    Dillon  Co..  Toronto. 
Fire   ICxtingulshers.    Purdy.   Mansell  Co. 
Flooring.  Terraz/o.   Italian  Mosaic  &  Marble  Co..  Toronto. 
Hardware.  Helleville  Hardware  cSt  l..ock  Co..  Belleville. 
Hardware  (Jol)ber).  .\ikenhead  Hardware.   l,td..  Toronto. 
Heat  Regulators.  Purdy.  Mansell  Co..  Toronto. 
Interior  Woodwork.  Walker  &  Robertson.  Toronto. 
Kitchen  Fquii>ment.  Moffatt  .Stove  Co..  Weston. 
Mason   Contractor.   Teagle   &   Son.   Toronto.  ,  ,,    ,,      ,, 

I'lumbing  Fixtures.  Standard  Ideal  Co.,  Toronto,  and  H.   Mueller 

Mfg.  Co.,  Sarnia. 
Plaster.  Andrew  Petrie  Co..  Toronto.       ,.,.,„„ 
Refrigeration  Machinery.  Canadian  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Toronto. 
Radiators.  Gurnev   Foundry  Co..  Toronto. 
Screens.  Watson  Ltd.,   Bra<ltord. 
Steel  Furniture.   Metal  Craft  Co.,  Grimsby. 
Stone,  Artificial,  Toronto  Ornamental  Stone  Co. 
Structural  Iron.  Reld  &  Brown,  Ltd..  Toronto. 


BUILDING  PERMITS, 
Total  value  of  permits  issued  at  Vancouver  for  the  month  of 
May,  1917,  was  $47,975.  against  that  of  $32,980  for  the  same  month 
l.TSt  vear.  showfng  an  increase  of  $14,995. 

«  ♦  • 

CANADIAN   FIRIVI  SECURED  CONTRACT. 
The  elevator  contract  for  the  W.  C.  Kennedy  service  building 
at  Windsor.  Ont..  has  been  awarded  to  the  Otis-Fensom  Elevator 
Co.,  and  not  to  the  Houghton  Elevator  Co.,  Detroit,  as  stated  in 
our  May  issue. 

■  ♦  » 

PERSONAL. 

Edward   Holgate.   who    has    been    chief    draftsman  with   the 

Structural  Steel  Company  of  Montreal  for  the  past  seven  years. 

has    accepted    a    position    as    chief    engineer    with    .MacKinnon. 

Holmes  &  Company.  Limited,  of  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

■  *  ■ 

PROTECTING  HOSPITALS  FROM  FIRE. 
In  the  Ross  Memorial  and  St.  .loseph's  Hospitals,  described 
in  this  issue,  and  in  many  other  public,  office  and  factory  build- 
ings recentlv  erected  in  Canada,  the  Montgomery  Faultless  Hose 
Reel  has  been  installed.  This  reel  is  so  simple  in  its  operation 
that  a  nurse  can  use  it.  The  reel  is  so  built  that  the  water  can 
be  turned  on  without  unwinding  the  hose,  as  the  staves  sup- 
porting the  hose  collapse,  allowing  of  its  expansion.  Only  sut- 
licient  hose  is  unwound  to  carry  the  water  to  the  blaze,  and  the 
hose,  being  wound,  and  not  folded,  lasts,  by  actual  test,  five 
times  as  long,  besides  eliminatinK  the  danger  of  having  the  hose 
break  at  the  kinks  when  the  water  is  turned  on. 


NEW  MAUSOLEUM  AT  TORONTO. 

Building  operations  upon  the  new  Mount  Pleasjint  Cemetery 
Mausoleum,  Toronto.  whi«h  will  be  the  second  largest  in  Amer- 
ica, are  now  under  way.  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
well  nigii  completed  before  summer  is  over.  The  structure  will 
cost  some  $350,000.  The  exterior  will  be  of  solid  granite,  and  the 
interior  of  granite  and  marble.  There  will  be  1,100  crypts  and 
24  private  rooms  with  from  ten  to  twelve  crypts  each.  A  beau- 
tiful chapel  will  be  situated  immediately  within  the  entrance 
doors.  The  mausoleum  will  be  225  feet  long  and  125  feet  -n 
widtli.  and  second  only  in  size  to  the  Chicago  Mausoleum  It 
was  designed  l)y  Fi-ank  Deirling.  Toronto,  and  is  in  the  Doric 
style  of  architecture.  The  lighting  of  the  interior  consists  of  an 
arrangement  of  ten  large  stained  glass  windows. 


VENTILATION   EQUIPMENT  FOR   HOSPITALS. 

In  view  of  the  many  hospitals  being  ereote<l  or  under  contem- 
plation in  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  that  manv  buildings  erected 
for  other  purposes  are  being  remodelled  into  temporary  hos- 
pitals, it  is  desirable  that  the  ventilation  needs  of  hospital"  build- 
ings l>e  emphasized. 

Wounded  and  disabled  soldiers,  and  any  persons  who  find  it 
necessary  to  receive  hospital  treatment,  require  fresh  air  as  one 
of  the  first  essentials  to  an  early  recovery.  While  hospital  boards 
are  too  frequently  hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  appropriation 


foi  purchase  of  e(|uipmei,t.  the  inclusion  of  proper  ventilation 
HpiiaratiiH  is  one  of  the  most  imiiortant  items  to  l>e  specirled  In 
a  hosjiltal  l>ullding. 

The  modern  practice  with  regard  to  ventilation  for  hospitals 
IH  to  supply  a  coiiHtHiit  volume  ■>(  fresh  air  which  has  prevlouslv 
been  washed  and  Itltered  Into  the  operating  suites,  private  wards, 
Beml-prlvate  wards  and  public  wards.  ea<'h  suite  of  wards  being 
handled  Incependentiy.  aiul  this  supply  of  air  is  then  exhausted 
from     the    kitchens,     lavatories,    service    roo.ns    and    etherfzlrig 

The  three  large  hospitals  recently  erected  In  Hamilton  and 
featured  in  this  Issue,  are  equipped  with  Sheldon  ventilaling  aii- 
plianceH  throughout,  sinillur  to  tliat  installed  in  the  Toronto 
U?"';'"'  J'"?,"'",'''  Wellesley  lloMpltal,  St.  Mlchaefs  Hospital, 
VVestoii  .Sanltarluni.  Toronto,  and  many  other  hospital  liullillnKs 
throughout  C.inadii. 


ESTABLISHES  CANADIAN  PLANT. 
Canadian  purchasers  of  .<ii-i-l  products  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  Pittsburgh-l  les  .Moines  .Steel  (Nnnpany  formcrl  .• 
known  as  the  Des  Moines  liriilge  &  Iron  Company,  witl'i  works  at 
I'lttsburgli,  Pa.,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  recentlv  eslabiilshcil 
a  plant  at  Chatham.  Out.  This  Canadian  brancirof  the  com- 
pany, known  as  the  Canadian  Des  .Moines  .Steel  Company.  Lim- 
ited, has  purchased  the  property  of  the  Chatham  Bridge  Com- 
imny.  Limited,  and  has  enlarged  and  completely  equipped  this 
lilant  to  handle  the  manufacture  of  all  standard  types  of  steel 
structures,  including  mill  buildings,  office  buildings,  fire  escapes 
and  bridges.  In  addition  to  this  they  will  also  make  a  s|)ecialty 
here,  as  in  the  States,  of  the  manufacture  and  erection  of  ele- 
vated steel  tanks  and  other  special  structures,  suoh  as  .'rtand- 
pipes.  storage  tanks,  smoke  stacks,  baiges  and  coaling  stations. 
In  future  all  sales  in  the  Canadian  territory  will  be  handled  from 
Chatham,  and  all  steel  for  delivery  in  Canada  will  be  falirlcated 
,it  this  point. 

»  ♦  » 

DEVELOPING  QUARRY  PLANT   NEAR  WINDSOR. 

Extensive  develoiimcin.s  are  being  made  by  tlie  Urunner 
Moiid.  Canada.  Limited.  Aniherstburg.  Ontario,  ai  tlic  .\mherjt- 
burg  quarry,  which  they  control.  .Several  new  buildings  are  be- 
ing erected  and  several  old  ones  altered. 

The  excavation  for  the  main  part  of  the  plant  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  foundation  for  the  machine  shop  is  under  way, 
while  the  subway  to  the  ijoiler  house  Is  partly  completed.  The 
machinery  at  the  quarry  will  be  tried  out.  the  crusher  tested, 
and  work  of  getting  stone  out  for  the  concrete  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  Cement,  gravel  and  steel  necessary  are  also  on 
hand,  .ond  the  railwa.\'  from  the  quarry  to  the  site  of  the  plant 
has  been  laid.  A  residence  has  been  convierted  into  an  office 
building,  and  another  one  into  a  first  aid  hospital.  Houses  around 
the  quarry  have  tweii  fitted  up  for  employees. 

Stone  from  this  quarry  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the  first  U.  S. 
ship  canal  at  the  .American  Soo.  and  it  is  known  that  all  the 
stone  for  the  Canadian  lock  at  the  Soo  came  from  here. 

The  property  has  been  operated  h.v  different  i»ersons  for  many 
years,  but  the  present  development  is  on  a  more  extensive  sr'alc 
than  liefoie  attempted.     Mr.   Rutherford  is  general  manjtger. 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


How  to  Know  Good  Lighting. — A  very  interesting  booklet  on 
indirect  lighting  has  Ix^en  issued  by  the  National  X-Ray  Reflec- 
tor Company,  Chicago,  illustrating  numerous  views  of  office  in- 
teriors, banks,  hotels,  stores,  clubs,  churches,  hospitals,  s^'hools. 
libraries  and  public  buildings,  many  in  Canadian  cities  in  which 
the  indirect  system  is  used.  The  booklet  is  of  interest  to  any 
architect  having  an  interior  Iig"hting  problem  to  consider. 

New  Corr-Mesh  Catalogue. — The  Corrugated  Bar  ComiKiny,  of 
lUiffalo,  N.Y.,  reinforced  concrete  specialists  and  distributors  of 
Corr-Products.  has  just  issued  a  very  attractive  and  useful  cata- 
log on  Corr-Mesh.  Corr-Mesh  is  a  stiff-ribbed  dijunond  mesh  ex- 
panded metal  employed  on  reinforced  concrete,  jjlaster  and  gen- 
eral stucco  work.  Two  kinds  are  manufactured,  one  having  ribs 
•T4-incb  high,  and  the  other  having  ribs  5-16-inch  high.  The  fore- 
part of  the  catalog  is  given  over  to  a  detailed  description  of  the 
n.aterial,  its  advantages  and  various  a.pj)lications.  The  page^ 
fcUowing  are  devoted  to  designing  tables,  graphical  construction 
details  and  specifications  relating  to  the  use  of  Cori'-Mesh  in 
partitions,  exterior  walls,  floors,  roofs  and  ceilings  resjiect Jvely. 
Construction  photographs  showing  the  methml  of  handling  and 
erecting  the  material,  and.  incidentally,  its  wide  and  univers'"' 
application,  are  scattered  throughout  the  catalog  In  i)leas'Pg 
effect.  The  catalog  contains  mt»ch  data  which  is  valuable  to  the 
architect,  engineer  and  cont^-actor,  and  coipies  may  be  procurei 
b^'  addressirifi'  the  Corrugated  Bar  Company,  Mutual  Life  Bulld- 
iiig-,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ROOFING 


Estimates 
Furnished 
for   all 
Roofing 
Requirements. 


THE  roofing  of  the  Ross 
Memorial  Hospital  fea- 
tured in  this  issue  is  one  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  buildings 
recently  completed  by  us. 
We  are  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  any  roofing  contract. 


Geo.  W.  Reed  &  Co.,  Limited 
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BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING,    TORONTO. 


Board  of  Education  Administration  Building 

Where   Toronto  School  Officials  and  School 
Building  Department  Have  Their  Headquarters 


AFINP],  new  administration  building  of  the 
Board  of  Education  contains  tlie  board 
room,  members '  room,  committee  rooms  and  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  board  such  as  the 
secretary-treasurer's,  school  inspectors',  super- 
intendent of  supplies'  and  superintendent  of 
buildings. 

Temporary  offices  were  at  one  time  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Wellington  and  Church  streets,  later  at 
the  corner  of  Richmond  and  York  streets,  in  the 
York  Street  School,  and  later  in  the  Citj'  Hall, 
during  which  time  the  board  found  it  necessary 
to  use  the  City  Council  chamber  for  a  board 
room. 

The  building  is  sixty-seven  feet  across  the 
front,  ninety-one  feet  in  depth,  and  is  four 
stories  above  the  basement. 

The  basement  floor  contains  the  caretakers' 
quarters,  lunch  rooms  for  the  staff,  store  rooms 
and  heating  aiJjjaratus.  The  ground  floor  opens 
out  into  College  street,  also  at  the  side  to  a 
driveway,  and  contains  offices  for  the  supply 
department,  offices  for  the  medical  inspection 
department,  a  special  members'  room,  the  board 
room,  the  telephone  central,  and,  in  the  main 
hall,  the  general  inquiry  wicket.  The  second 
floor  contains  two  committee  rooms,  and  offices 
for  the  secretary-treasurer.  The  third  floor 
contains  a  private  office  for  the  chief  inspector, 
library,  a  private  office  for  special  supervisors, 
a  filing  room  for  the  buildings'  department,  and 
a  tendering  room  for  conti'actors  to  view  plans 
and  specifications.  The  fourth  floor  contains  a 
private  of- 
fice for  the 
s  u  pe  r  i  n- 
tendent  o  f 
bu  i  1  dings, 
and  general 
offices  for 
his  staff,  in- 
cluding a 
specially  de- 
signed 
d  raughting 
room  for 
prep  aring 
plans  and 
specific- 
ations,  etc. 
The  ceiling 
of  this  room 
is  extra 
high;  light- 
ing is  from 

"  iv^iii  DETAIL  OF  DOOR  TO    MEMBERS    ROOM 


three  sides,  and  from  the  top  by  a  large  sky- 
light, witli  a  cheerful  southerly  exposure.  The 
facilities  of  the  room  are  excellent,  being  equip- 
ped with  the  most  modern  draughting  tables  and 
filing  cabinets. 

The  type  of  general  construction  is  steel 
3keleton  and  what  is  termed  as  first-class  fire- 
proof construction.  The  floors,  roof,  columns, 
coverings  and  partitions  are  terra  cotta,  the 
exterior  being  enclosed  with  brick  curtain  walls 
supported  by  the  steel  frame.  As  the  building 
was  erected  over  the  old  "Sleepy  Hollow 
Creek,"  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  columns 
down  a  considerable  depth,  and  use  independ- 
ent reinforced  concrete  spread  footings. 

The  heating  throughout  is  by  direct  steam; 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  members'  private 
room,  the  board  room,  and  the  two  committee 
rooms,  have  a  special  warm  air  blast  system  to 
supply  fresh  air. 

An  electric  elevator  accommodates  all  floors, 
including  the  basement  and  roof,  and  a  hand 
hoist  is  fitted  up  in  the  basement  for  removing 
ashes.  The  lighting  is  electric,  through  semi-in- 
direct fixtures.  Vault,  toilet  room,  etc.,  accom- 
modation for  the  different  departments  is  pro- 
vided for  on  their  respective  floors. 

The  design  is  of  pure  Greek  Ionic  architec- 
ture, as  nearly  as  could  be  adapted  to  a  mod- 
ern office  building ;  the  choice  of  grey  brick  and 


MAIN  ENTRANCE   HALL  AND  ELEVATOR. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


grey  stone  adds  mueh  to  its  beauty.  Tliis  adds 
one  more  interesting  buildiiif;;  to  C/ollejije  street. 
The  feature  of  the  main  facade  is  an  Ionic 
portico  surmounting;  a  heavy  rusticated  base, 
which   is  the  irrouud  floor  storv;  tbis  storv   is 


desks,  tables,  etc.,  are  all  of  jreiiuine  black  wal- 
nut, richly  upiiolstered  in  black  leather. 

The  main  hall  has  a  simple  |)laster  wall  treat- 
ment, relieved  by  aiitae  pilasters  suppor'tiiif?  an 
entablature  and  plaster  panelled  eeiliiif'-.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building,  on  the 
main  floor  lialhvay,  is  a  plain  but 
l)eautiful  nuihogany  encjuiry  bu- 
reau, where  one  can  be  put  in 
I  (inch,  or  can  communicate  with, 
;iii\   department  in  the  building. 


DKAUGUTINU    UOOM    IN    AUMINISTIIATION    UL'ILDING. 


flanked  by  two  end  pavilions,  the  whole  support- 
ing an  attic  story.  The  spandrils  between  the 
stone  columns  are  made  up  of  ornamental  iron 
windows.  The  main  entrance  is  a  splendid 
modem  adaption  of  the  famous  Greek  Erecho- 
theion  Temple  doorway.  The 
general  treatment  of  the  interior 
is  very  plain  except  the  main  en 
trance  hall,  the  members'  room 
and  the  board  room.  The  mem 
bers'  room  is  approached  througli 
an  ornamental  doorway  off  the 
main  hall  near  the  information 
bureau,  and  provides  a  comfort- 
able meeting  place  for  the  mem- 
bers. The  walls  are  fitted  with 
lockers  and  telephone  booth  in 
the  panelling  which  incases  all 
walls.  The  ceiling  is  very  attrac- 
tive with  false  beams.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  stone  and  brick 
fireplace  between  two  windows. 

The  board  room  has  three  en- 
trances one  from  the  members' 
room  one  from  the  main  hall, 
and  one  from  the  stair  landing 
into  a  small  gallery.  The  balcony 
is  constructed  without  columns, 
to  avoid  any  obstruction  below.  The  chainnan's 
dais  is  of  Greek  design,  in  harmony  with  the 
building.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  decorated 
in  Renaissance  design,  with  ornamental  plaster, 
The  whole  of    the   woodwork,    and    the  chairs, 


ORNATE  AND  ARTISTIC 

A  curious  misconception  is 
abroad  concerning  art  in  school 
architecture.  Many  school  board 
members  are  apparently  of  the 
opinion  that  a  building  which  is 
not  well  su[)plied  with  decorative 
detail  is  inartistic.  The  same 
opinion  seems  to  prevail  among 
certain  architects.  The  "School 
Board  Journal"  tells,  of  a  man 
who  complained  bitterly  of  the 
lack  of  appreciation  for  good 
architecture  on  the  part  of  a 
building  committee  which  had 
just  rejected  bis  rather  elaborate  design  in 
favor  of  a  sim])ler  and  i)lainer  j)lan.  He  had 
provided  for  expensive  cut  stone  cornices  and 
belt  courses  on  the  facade,  elaborate  marble 
wainscoting  and   stucco  trim    in   the   corridors 


TORONTO  BOARD  Or   EDUCATION    MEETING   KOOM. 


and  assembly  room  and  other  embellishments. 
While  his  general  plan  was  good,  such  import- 
ant details  as  relation  of  stairways  to  corridors 
and  classrooms,  arrangement  of  toilet  rooms, 
etc.,  had  not  been  fully  studied.     His  competi- 
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tor,  whose 
plans  were 
rather 
plain,  had, 
on  the  other 
hand,  stud- 
ied very 
c  a  r  e  f  uUy 
every  fea- 
ture of  his 
building 
and  had 
c  o  m  p  leted 
a  general 
design 
which  de- 
pended up- 
o  n  good 
proportions 
and  well- 
ehosen  ma- 
terials for 
its  effect. 

The  high- 
est art  in  architecture,  whether  it  applies  to 
school  buildings,  office  buildings  or  homes,  in- 
volves a  blending  of  the  beautiful  with  the  use- 


DETAILS   OF  TREATMENT   Ql    ouaku   KOUM. 

ful,  in  which  no  essential  of  the  whole  is  disre- 
garded. Good  architecture  in  schoolhouses 
means  attention  to  all  the  possible  educational 

needs    of      a    building 
erected  for  this  purpose. 
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New  Commercial  High  School  at  Toronto 

Accommodates  Eight  Hundred  Pupils  and  Gives  a 
Combined  High  School  and  Commercial  Education 


THE  High  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
recently  erected  by  the  advisory  commer- 
cial committee  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  of  the  solid  block  tj'pe,  a  large  assembly 
room  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
with  spacious  corridors  at  the  sides.  The  class 
rooms  are  arranged  along  the  outside  walls, 
which  allows  for  excellent  non-obstructed  light- 
ing for  class  work.  The  assembly  room,  which 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  one  thousand,  is  one 
of  the  present  high  school  essentials.  It  is  used 
for  special  lectures,  concerts,  and  opening  and 
closing  exercises,  etc. 

The  assembly  room  and  corridors  are  first- 
class  fireproof  construction,  finished  with  ter- 
razzo  floors. 

The  rotunda  on  the  main  floor,  with  its  jian- 
elled  oak  columns  and  iron  staircases,  gives  an 
impression  in  keeping  with  the  size  and  import- 
ance of  the  building. 

The  building  is  heated  throughout  with  direct 
steam  radiation,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
class  rooms  and  assembly  room  are  ventilated 
with  warm  air  fan  blasts. 

The  lighting  of  class  rooms  is  by  large  group 
windows,  on  one  side  only,  to  the  left  of  pupils, 
in  accordance  with  well-established  practice  in 
school  building. 

The  principals'  office  is  directly  connected 
with  the  class  rooms  by  telephones,  also  class 
bells.  Fire  alarm  bells  are  provided  through- 
out the  corridors. 


The  following  accommodation  is  provided: 
twenty-one  class  rooms,  one  business  practice 
room,  one  business  practice  office,  two  typewrit- 
ing rooms,  two  study  of  material  laboratories, 
two  lecture  rooms,  one  commercial  art  room, 
one  commercial  museum,  two  emergency  rooms, 
one  library  and  reading  room,  and  an  audi- 
torium capable  of  seating  one  thousand  persons. 

The  basement,  which  is  well  above  ground, 
contains  assembling  rooms,  recreation  rooms, 
bicycle  rooms  and  toilet  rooms — on  the  west  side 
for  the  boys,  and  on  the  east  side  for  the  girls ; 
there  is  also  a  students'  supply  room  and  a 
large  cafeteria,  located  centrally  between  the 
boys'  and  girls'  (juarters,  and  thus  readily  ac- 
cessible to  both. 

The  ground  floor  contains  the  main  floor  of 
the  assembly  room,  seven  class  rooms,  a  type- 
writing room,  the  library  and  teachers'  room, 
the  first  floor  contains  the  balcony  of  the  assem- 
bly room,  six  class  rooms,  a  senior  laboratory,  a 
preparation  room,  a  small  lecture  room,  a  com- 
mercial museum,  a  business  office,  a  typewriting 
room,  and  toilet  rooms.  The  second,  floor  con- 
tains eight  class  rooms,  a  junior  laboratory,  a 
preparation  room,  a  small  lecture  room,, an  art 
room  and  toilet  rooms. 

The  design  is  an  adaptation  of  Gothic.  The 
building  is  faced  with  selected  red  stock  brick, 
having  special  recessed  joints,  and  trimmed  with 
white  stone.    The  building  cost  $300,000. 

The    school    accommodates    eight    hundred 
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win  be  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  any 
business  with  which  they 
may  become  identified.  Be- 
sides inculcating^  sueli  re- 
((uisites  as  punctuality,  regu- 
larity, faithfulness,  court- 
esy and  industry,  and  be- 
sides K'vinj?  a  knowlecijye  of 
business  routine,  the  purpose 
is  to  give  such  a  training, 
such  an  outlook  on  life,  as 
will  develo|)  prompt  and  ac- 
curate judgments— the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellectual 
equally  with  the  mechanical, 
which  is  essential  to  leader- 
ship in  the  business  world. 

Particularly  in  the  general 
business  course  are  students 
given    a     knowledge     of  the 


and  of 

of    the 

them. 


>       BASEMENT  PLAN  OF  HIGH   SCHOOb  OF  COMMERCE,  TORONTO. 

pupils,  and  the  equipment,  though  not  expen- 
sive, consists  of  the  most  modern  appliances  for 
demonstrating  business  methods  and  systems  of 
accounting,  and  for  presenting  the  various  as- 
pects of  business  life.  The  equipment  includes 
special  desks  and  filing  cabinets  for  the  busi- 
ness practice  rooms;  typewriters  and  typewrit- 
ing desks;  duplicating  machines;  adding  ma- 
chines and  dictaphones. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  general 
high  school  education,  together  with  such  a 
training  in  business  theory  and  practice  that 
students,  besides  being  generally  well  informed, 
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facts  of  nature 
the    economics 
world     around 
With  this  broader  out- 
look they   are   inspired 
with  an  ambition  which 
will  enable  them  to  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  to 
superior     positions     in 
the  business  world,  and 
to     more      intelligently 
cope  with  the  problems 
which  will  meet  them  in  a  business  career.  Thus, 
while  the  cultural  side  is  not  neglected,  the  aim 
is  to  make  all  the  subjects  serve  the  special  vo- 
cational purpose  for  which  this  class  of  school 
exists,  namely,  a  jireparation  for  business. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  courses  shall  turn 
out  thoroughly  trained  business  men  and  wo- 
men, but  rather  students  so  trained  that  they 
may  readily  adapt  themselves  to  and  master  the 
details  of  any  business  with  which  they  may  be- 
come connected : 

1  — Accountancy  Course.  — This  extends  over 
three  years,  and  is  intended  to  fit  students  to  be- 
come bookkeepers,  accountants,  etc. 

2 — Stenography  Course.  — This  also  extends 
over  three  years,  and  is  intended  to  meet  ths 
needs  of  students  looking  forward  to  positions 
as  stenographers,  secretaries,  etc. 

3  — Secretarial  Course.— This  is  a  broader 
course  and  extends  over  four  years.  It  prepares 
students  not  only  for  stenography  and  general 
office  work,  but  more  particularly  for  the  work 
of  the  private  secretary. 

4 — Salesmanship  Course.— This  is  also  a 
broader  course  and  extends  over  four  years.  Its 
purpose  is  to  prepare  students  not  only  for  gen- 
eral office  work,  but  for  positions  that  will  event- 
ually lead  to  salesmanship  both  in  the  ware- 
house and  on  the  road. 
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BBAMSVILLE   HIGH    SCHOOL. 


\V.    W.    LACHANCE,   ARCHITECT. 


A  Well  Equipped  High  School  at  Beamsville 

Basement  Above  Grade  Line — Assembly  Room 
on    First    Floor — Laboratories    on    Second    Floor 


By  W.   W.    LaChance,   Grimsby   Beach,  Ontario. 


WHEN  one  begins  to  make  plans  for  a  high 
school  building,  certain  definite  and  pe- 
culiar demands  stare  him  in  the  face.  He  sees 
at  once  that  every  high  school  building  ought,  in 
addition  to  ordinary 
class  rooms,  to  contain 
laboratories  for  the  sci- 
ences, rooms  for  man- 
ual training,  drawing, 
art,  library,  office,  and 
especially  an  assembly 
hall.  Tf  lie  is  more  am- 
bitious, he  will  try  to 
include  a  room  for  cook- 
ing and  serving  lunches, 
bathrooms  and  gym- 
nasium. 

It  is  a  fact  that  these 
latter  demands  are 
growing  ones,  and  that 
in  the  near  future  they 
will  take  their  place  as 
rightful  and  helpful 
agencies  in  every  well- 
equipped  high  school. 
At  present,  however, 
not  ever\'  community 
can  supply  these,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to 
offer  some  plans  which 
will  include  only  the 
V)are  necessities. 

Eecent  construction 
of  school  buildings  at 
various  points  give  in- 
creased evidence  that 
the    school    authorities. 


acting  for  and  with  the  people,  have  foreseen 
and  prepared  for  the  enlarged  utilization  of 
imblie  school  facilities  which  will,  in  the  future, 
be  demanded  by  citizens  and  tax  payers  every- 
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BASEMENT  PLAN,  BBAMSVILLE   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

V:., -■^v 

jj^^here. '  The  new  high  school  for  Beamsville, 
Ont.,  will  illustrate  this  tend- 
ency. ^ 

The  usual  basement  has  its 
floor  four  or  five  feet  below  , 
the  grade  line,  in  this  case  it 
is  eight  inches  above  the  grade  . 
line,  thus  giving  abundance  of  \ 
light  and  easy  access  to  the 
various    rooms    without    the  [ 
necessity  of  climbing   stairs.  ' 
On  this  floor  level  are  located  I 
the    boys'    and    girls'    cloak 
rooms ;    these    are    provided  ^ 
with  umbrella  racks  and  gut-  ^ 
ters,  and  hat  and  coat  hooks 
projecting    six      and    twelve 
inches  from  face  of  wall,  un-  [ 
der  which  are   placed   steam  ' 
coils  protected  with  wire  mesh  ' 
guards;  these   coils    not  only  i 
heat    the   room,   but   dry   the  ! 
umbrellas  and   damp  clothes  | 
of  the  pupils.       The  agricul-  ' 
tural  class  is  located  on  the  i 
ground  level  and  has  access  to 
garden  plot  and  conservatory. 
The  gjTiinasium  floor  level  is 
four    feet    below    the    grade  • 
level,  thus  giving  a  sixteen- 


foot  ceiling.    The  corri- 
dors  act  as   space  for 
spectators.       (Jff      the 
gymnasium  are    dress- 
ing and    locker    rooms 
for  both  sexes.     Ample 
storage  room  is  provid- 
ed under  the  colonnade 
floor.    All  walls  are  of 
hollow     tile     plastered 
with     cement      plaster 
waterproofed. 
The  assembly  hall  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  school.       The 
prevailing    practice    in    older 
buildings  was  to  put  it  on  the 
second  floor,  but,  if  located  on 
the  first  floor   it   saves  much 
wear  on  the  building,  in  that  it 
enables    large      audiences    to 
gather    without   climbing    un- 
necessary stairs.      It  makes  it 
easier  to  start  the  day's  work 
with  an  assembly,  and  in  this 
way  gives  oijpoi'tunity  for  an- 
nouncements by  the  principal, 
for  the    inspiration    of   song, 
readings,  or  short  lectures.    It 
is  safer  in  case  of  fire,  permits 
easy  entrance  from  the  second 
floor.     It  insures  a  safer  and 
stronger    building    for    large 
audiences.     The    stage    is   of 


ample  proportions. 


The  lighting  is  abundant, 

-r ^ 
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and  in  summer  time  the  large  double  doors 
opening  on  the  colonnade  may  be  thrown  open. 
In  village  and  country  high  schools  there  is  as 
much  or  more  need,  comparatively  speaking, 
for  assembly  halls,  as  in  cities  with  more  pre- 
tentious buildings. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are 
combined  in  one  room  on  the  second  floor. 

All  things  considered,  I  am  persuaded  that 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories  are  better 
placed  on  the  second  or  top  floor  than  on  the 
first.  Sky  lighting  can  be  obtained,  better 
ventilation,  and  less  danger  of  fumes  reach-  '-— 
ing  class  rooms,  less  noise,  are  the  main 
advantages.  In  a  high  school  where  one 
'teacher  is  expected  to  teach  both  these  sci- 
ences, one  supply  room  of  ample  dimen- 
sions and  of  proper  construction  can  be 
made  to  suffice,  and  by  using  a  combined 
physical  and  chemical  desk '  for  the  stu- 
dents, much  room  can  be  saved.  The 
dark  room  is  ventilated  and  equipped 
with  plumbing.  The  walls  below 
grade  are  of  concrete  and  are  ^ 
waterproofed,  the  floors  are  un- 
der-drained, are  of  concrete,  and 
made  impervious  to  dampness. 
AValls  above  grade  line  rest  on  a  damp  course 
of  waterproofed  cement,  and  are  composed  of 
hollow  tile,  faced  with  red  pressed  brick  laid  in 
lime  mortar. 

The  building  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  cubic  feet,  and 
cost  $30,000,  or  I2V2C.  per  cubic  foot.  The  con- 
tracts were  closed  about  the  first  of  June  last 


to  standard  plans  worked  out  to  meet  the  needs 
for  caring  for  mental,  tubercular  and  surgical 
cases,  these  hospitals  being  located  in  every  pro- 
vince of  Canada. 

The  Provincial  Governments  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Councils  also  recognize  the  increased  need 
for  hospital  accommodation,  and  the  desirability 
of  selecting  the  best  materials  and  most  modern 
equipment. 

The  several  hospitals  illustrated  in  the  June 
issue  of  Construction  are  excellent  examples  of 
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year.  This  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  economical  plans  ever  designed  for  a  rural 
school. 


the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  hospital  con- 
sitruction  in  Canada,  and  in  the  August  issue  the 
special  type  being  erected  by  the  Military  Hos- 
pital Commission  will  be  described. 


HISTORY  OF  WINDOW  DESIGN 

In  a  recent  address  Dr.  Vernon  E.  Hill  re- 
viewed tlie  history  of  window  design  and  con- 
struction, and  showed  that  windows  were 
in  use  in  ancient  Egypt,  at  least  on  the  sec- 
ond floors  of  building's,  but  without  glass 
or  other  protection.     That  they  were  also 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  is  known 
to  be  a  fact.    Instead  of  glass  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  use  })ieces  of  colored  glass.    Dr. 
Hill  then  took  up  modern  window  construc- 
tion from  the  standpoints  of  first  cost,  care 
and  upkeep,  loss  of  wall  space,  admission 
'-^^     of  flies  and  other  insects,  admission  of 
dirt,  weakening  of  walls  and  injury  to 
-''     building,  entrance  for  burglars,  in- 
^    crease  of  heat  waste,  interference 
^'  with     mechanical     ventilation,     in- 
creased liability    to    fire    and  fire 
panic    and    nuisance    from    noise.     Under   the 
last  heading  he    showed    that   in  office   build- 


MANY  HOSPITALS  BEING  BUILT 

Present  indications  are  that  Canada's  hos- 
pital accommodation  will  be  more  than  doubled 
during  the  next  year  or  two,  the  need  largely  re- 
sulting from  the  effects  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  Canadian  Military  Hospital  Commission 
is  erecting  a  large  number  of  hospital  buildings 


ings,  in  the  congested  districts  of  large  cities, 
the  noise  from  electric  cars,  passing  trucks,  etc., 
entirely  prevents  the  use  of  windows  for  ventila- 
tion on  the  first,  second  or  even  third  floors.  This 
is  also  a  serious  objection  in  the  cases  of  hos- 
pitals and  schools.  Dr.  Hill  spoke  at  length  of 
ihe  window  refiuirements  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, this  part  of  the  paper  being  accompanied 
by  illustrations  of  typical  designs. 


New  Eight  Room  Public  School  at  Gait 


A  Modern  Structure  of 
Good  Proportions  and 


T 


HK  foundation  is  of  stone,  all  above  grade 
hciiif!;  rock  faced  Indiana  limestone,  in 
regular  courses,  each  stone  being  a  header.  All 
sills,  lintels,  coi)ing  or  other  stone  trinunings 
are  of  tool  finished  Indiana  limestone. 

All  stone  walls  of  basement  are  lined  on  the 
iiisitle  with  tinished  brickwork,  the  walls  of  lav- 
atories, playrooms,  corridors,  etc.,  in  the  ibase- 
ment  are  of  finished  brickwork,  being  built  up 
of  best  (juality  red  pressed  bricks.  All  ceilings 
in  basement  are  plastered  on  metal  lathing. 

The  lavatories,  playrooms,  etc.,  in  the  base- 
ment are  ten  feet  eight  inches  high  in  the  clear, 
six  feet  six  inches  of  which  is  above  grade.  The 
boiler  room,  fuel  room  and  fan  rooms  are  four- 
teen feet  high,  with  brick  walls  and  plastered 
ceilings,  the  basement  has  cement  floors 
throughout. 

The  exter 
lor  of  the 
building  i  s 
faced  with 
fumed  flash- 
e  d  pressed 
bricks,  of 
'best  quality, 
laid  up  ill 
Flemish  boiK 
with  dark- 
raked  joints. 
A  1 1  insitic 
bricks  are  ol' 
good  quality, 
pressed. 

The  inter- 
ior of  all  cor- 
ridor walls  on  first  and  second  floors  and  vesti- 
bules are  lined  with  finished  brickwork  the  low- 
er five  feet  being  of  fumed  flashed  bricks  same 
as  outside  walls;  this  is  capped  with  a  brick 
dado  course,  and  the  upper  portion  of  wall  to 
ceiling  is  lined  with  light  colored  buff  pressed 
bricks  laid  up  in  white  mortar.  The  ceilings  of 
corridors  and  vestibules  are  plastered. 

The  roofing  is  flashed  to  the  coping,  all  brick- 
work from  roof  to  coping  being  covered  by 
flashing. 

The  roofing  is  laid  over  two-inch  matched 
Norway  pine  sheathing  supported  on  six-inch 
by  fourteen-inch  roofing  timbers  set  five  feet 
apart  on  centres.  The  roof  is  graded  to  two  in- 
ternal points  and  all  rain  water  is  carried  down 
in  the  interior  of  the  building.  A  large  cistern 
is  constructed  in  the  basement,  so  that  the  heat- 
ing boiler  will  always  be  supplied  with  soft 
water. 

The  main  cornice    and    cornice    to  entrance 
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Plain  Design,  Having 
Pleasing  Appearance 

porches  ai-e  of  galvanized  iron,  and  all  painted 
and  sanded  to  the  same  color  and  textare  as  the 
stone  trinunings.  The  main  cornice  is  support- 
ed on  ir(m  brackets. 

The  roofs  of  entrance  porches  are  covered 
with  green  slate,  the  roof  water  from  porches  is 
also  carried  to  the  inside  of  the  building. 

All  exterior  doors  open  to  the  outside  and  are 
protected  by  porches.  Vestibules  are  provided 
at  each  entrance,  having  doors  leading  to  base- 
ment and  main  corridors. 

The  stairs  from  basement  to  first  floor  are  of 
reinforced  concrete,  with  slate  treads,  and  stairs 
from  first  to  second  floors  are  of  steel  construc- 
tion, having  panelled  newels  and  strings,  with 
slate  treads  and  oak  hand  rails. 

All  floors  of  corridors  and  over  boiler"  room, 

etc.,  are  of 
fi  r  e  ]i  r  o  o  f 
construction, 
being  of  hol- 
low tile  and 
concrete  sup- 
1  )orted  o  n 
steel  beams 
and  finished 
with  best 
quality  hard 
maple  floor- 
ing secured 
to  wood 
sleepers  em- 
bedded in  the 
concrete.  All 
other  floors 
are  double, 
the  finished  floor  being  of  best  hard  maple  laid 
over  a  spruce  sub-floor,  with  a  heavy  interlining 
of  asbestos. 

All  rooms  are  divided  by  thirteen-inch  brick 
walls,  and  all  interior  trimming  is  of  hard  wood 
in  natural  finish. 

Each  class  room  has  its  own  separate  cloak 
i-oom,  sei)arated  from  the  class  room  by  a  brick 
wall,  with  door  opening  into  the  class  room  and 
also  into  the  corridor;  all  doors  open  in  the  line 
of  exit. 

The  blackboards  are  of  slate,  and  extend 
across  the  entire  front  and  right  hand  side  of 
the  class  rooms,  and  are  graded  in  height  to 
suit  the  different  grades. 

The  class  rooms  are  of  standard  size,  twenty- 
four  by  thirty-two  feet,  with  thirteen  foot  ceil- 
ings. The  windows  extend  to  the  ceilings,  and 
are  finished  with  splayed  jambs,  giving  the 
maximum  of  light,  and  distributed  so  that  there 
are  no  dark  corners.     All  light  is  brought  in 
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from  tho  left  hand   side  of  the   class   rooms. 

All  chiss  rooms,  oloak  rooms,  teachers'  rooms, 
etc.,  liave  plasteiXMl  walls  and  ceilings,  with  a 
cement  dado  tlncc  IVct  six  inches  extending 
aronnd  eacli  room. 

Thei-e  are  four  class  rooms  on  each  floor,  tlie 
first  floor  also  provides  principal's  office,  with 
private  lavatory,  etc.,  with  separate  closets  for 
kindergarten  and  ])rimary. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  lady  teachers' 
and  nurses'  rooms  with  private  lavatories  in 
connection,  each  room  being  well  lighted  from 
the  outside,  and  each  lavatory  ventilated. 

The  buihling  is  heated  by  steam,  direct  radia- 
tion, on  the  low  pressure  gravity  return  sys- 
tem, and  the  temperature  regulation  is  under 
automatic  control. 

The  ventilation  of  class  rooms,  cloak  rooms 
and  play  rooms  in  the  basement  is  on  the  single 
plenum  system,  the  air  being  supplied  from  a 
motor  driven  fan  in  the  basement,  taking  air 
directly  from  the  outside  and  distributing  it  to 
the  different  rooms.  The  air  used  for  ventilat- 
ing is  warmed  by  being  drawn  over  steam  heated 
coils,  and  is  under  automatic  control,  a  uniform 
temperature  being  maintained  at  all  times,  same 
as  in  the  heating  system.  Each  cloak  room,  lav- 
atory, etc.,  above  the  basement  is  ventilated 
separately. 

The  lavatories  in  the  basement  are  ventilated 
on  the  exhaust  system,  the  foul  air  being  drawn 
off  by  an  electrically  operated  fan  in  each  lava- 
tory, and  discharging  above  the  roof  of  the 
building. 

The  plumbing  and  drainage  system  is  very 
complete,  all  closets  and  urinals  being  individ- 
ual sections  divided  by  slate  partitions,  and  each 
Individual  section  ventilated. 

Fire  protection  is  provided  by  a  large  stand 
pipe  extending  from  the  basement,  with  flush 
cabinets  containing  valves,  and  hose  racks  on 
each  floor  and  in  basement. 

The  building  is  electrically  lighted,  and  has  a 
complete  system  of  call  bells,  fire  alarm  system, 
etc. 


Illli    t  I    llMI  II      111  II  II  I         „      I    : 
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BASEMENT   PLAN,  GALT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


FIRST   FLOOR    PLAN,   OALT   PIBLIC  SCHOOL. 

THE  AMERICAN  VANDAL 

The  other  day  we  walked  by  a  particularly 
attractive  suburban  residence.  The  house  was 
good  and  the  broad  lawn  showed  both  taste  and 
care.  Like  a  pretty  little  girl  in  a  becoming 
Sunday  school  dress,  with  her  hair  curled,  the 
premises  made  you  think  pleasantly  that  some- 
body's affection  was  centred  upon  it.  It  was 
so  attractive  that  we  turned  into  the  cross  street 
in  order  to  walk  along  that  side  of  the  grounds. 
A  garage  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  grounds 
abutting  on  an  alley;  and  fairly  in  the  mouth 
of  the  alley,  unavoidably  catching  the  eye  of 
whoever  passed  down  the  cross  street,  lay  a 
heap  of  junk  and  offal,  evidently  thrown  out 
from  the  garage  and  the  house.  The  alley  itself 
looked  as  though  it  might  lead  to  a  pigsty. 

That  is  strictly  typical.  The  alley,  of  course, 
did  not  belong  to  the  householder,  and  he  did 
not  care  a  rap  how  it  looked ;  so,  with  one  hand 
he  offered  the  passer-by  a  rose,  while  with  the 
other  he  hit  him  in  the  eye  with  an  old  tin  can. 

Perhaps-  such  negligence  is  due  to  the  pioneer 
spirit,  to  which  Nature  was  just  something  to  be 
subdued,  as  quickly  and  untidily  as  possible,  to 
human  uses.  But  we  have  the  habit  of  blaming 
everything  disagreeable  on  the  pioneer  spirit, 
and  the  justification  for  it  seems  pretty  well 
played  out. 

We  do  litter  up  the  landscape  abominably. 
It  is  a  national  habit"  that  ought  to  be  broken. 
Cities  and  towns  should  not  only  have  ordin- 
ances forbidding  unnecessary  litter,  but  enforce 
them.  Anywhere  you  will  find  a  city  spending 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  a  million  to  make 
a  beautiful  park,  and  then  tolerating  all  sorts 
of  needless  ugliness. 

Any  woman  will  tell  you  there  is  no  use  in 
wearing  a  fine  dress  along  with  a  hat  that  has 
been  fished  out  of  a  garbage  can;  for  the  dress 
simply  emphasizes  the  hat.  The  more  we  spend 
on  parks  and  front  yards  the  less  tolerable 
junk  heaps  and  refuse-piled  alleys  become. 
What  cities  and  towns  are  insisting  upon  rea- 
sonable sightliness! 
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NEW    UNION    SCH(K)I>  AT  BKIOHTON,   ONTARIO. 


ELLIS    &    KLLIS,   AKCHITBCT8,    TORONTO. 


Union  High  and  Public  School  Building 

Unusual    School    at    Brighton,    Combining 
Class  Rooms  for  Two  Grades  of  Education. 


WHEN  tlie  Board  oC  P^duoation  at  Brigh- 
ton began  to  talk  new  school  they 
found  they  could  not  finance  the  erection  of  two 
building's,  one  for  high  school  work  and  one  for 
public  school  work,  that  would  do  credit  to  theii- 
town  or  site,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
municipality  for  the  purpose.  Consequently, 
the  architects  were  obliged  to  design  an  unusual 
school  building  to  acconunodate  two  grades  of 
education. 

The  building  erected    is    slow-burning  con- 
struction.   The  basement  walls  are  built  of  con- 


crete, and  the  exterior  walls  above  basement  are 
hollow  tile,  faced  with  a  rough  textured  red 
brick  laid  up  in  white  mortar.  The  interior 
■walls  are  hollow  tile.  Each  class  room  is  entire- 
ly surrounded  with  masonry,  and  is  what  is 
popularly  called  standard  size.  The  cloak  room 
systems. are  those  adopted  for  public  and  high 
school  work. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  are  two  class  rooms 
devoted  to  jniblic  school,  and  two  to  high  school. 
There  are  two  i)rincipals'  offices  with  a  common 
toilet  for  their  use  only,  a  library  with  built-in 
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book  cases  for  tlie  high  school ;  and  a  small  audi- 
torium which  mayibe  oxtoiided  by  sliding  jjarti- 
tions  to  take  in  tlie  large  corridor,  thus  inci-eas- 
ing  the  accommodation. 
( )n  tlie  first  tloor  there  are  four  class  rooms 


coils,  thereby  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
class  rooms. 


CHEMISTRY    CLASS    ROOM,    BHIGHTON    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

used  for  public  school  work,  and  two  for  high 
school,  one  of  which  is  a  science  laboratory  ful- 
1}'  equipped,  and  an  apparatus  room  in  connec- 
tion. I'rovision  is  made  in  science  laboratory  to 
carry  off  the  fumes  that  escape  from  pupils'  ex- 
periments, etc.  On  this  floor  also  there  is  a 
roomy  teachers'  rest  room,  with  a  private  toilet 
off  same. 

Every  class  room  throughout  has  a  large  clos- 
et for  teacher  and  class  supplies. 

In  the  basement  there  are  four  play  rooms, 
one  for  each  sex  in  both  high  and  public  school 
ilepartments.  Situated  conveniently  to  each  of 
these  rooms  are  the  various  toilet  rooms,  two 
for  each  school.  Each  toilet  room  has  the  re- 
quisite number  of  jjlumbing  fixtures.  There  are 
two  storage  rooms  and  a  janitor's  room. 

From  the  play  grounds  at  the  grade  there  is 
an  entrance  to  each  i)lay  room  in  basement. 
Also  on  this  floor  is  situated  the  boiler  room  and 
coal  vault  opposite  same.  These  rooms  are 
made  as  fireproof  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 


CLASS   ROOM    IN    BRIGHTON    PUBLit    .-,,   ,,..,„.. 

The  school  is  heated  by  steam  with  sufficient 
radiation  to  heat  each  class  room  to  seventy  de- 
grees at  ten  degrees  below  zero  and  the  ventila- 
tion is  forced  by  means  of  a  fan  and  motor.  The 
tresh  air  is  pulled  through  the  indirect  vento 


SCHOOL  BOARD  INVESTIGATIONS 

•In  both  Toronto  and  London  investigations 
are  being  held  into  the  manner  and  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  school  building  departments. 

In  London  the  architect  for  one  of  the  schools 
under  construction  is  charged  with  accepting  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  a  certain  con- 
tract. In  Toronto  the  charges  are  more  general, 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  employees  in  the 
building  department  have  been  undertaking  out- 
side contracts  while  drawing  salary  from  the 
Board  of  Education. 

That  public  education  costs  Toronto's  citizens 
three  million  dollars  a  year,  which  is  about  $0 
per  head,  or  $;iO  per  family,  is  the  estimate  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Current  ex- 
penditure, including  debt  charges  and  repairs, 
was  $717,905  for  the  public  schools  in  1905,  and 
$2,439,094  in  1914.  The  increase  in  expenditure 
on  collegiate  institutes  was  from  $91,018  in  1905 
to  $370,518  in  1914.  During  the  same  period  the 
increase  in  cost  of  technical  education  was  from 
A42,847  to  $199,481.  The  total  on  all  types  of 
schools,  including  commercial,  increased  from 
^851,767  to  $3,058,042. 

The  building  account  shows  the  most  striking 
increase  in  proportion  to  population.  In  1905 
it  was  $138,fi80,  and  the  population  238,642.  Pop- 
ulation increases  were  steady  to  470,144  in  1914. 
but  the  building  account  outstrip])ed  them, 
reaching  $2,573,178  in  1914.  The  cost  per  pupil, 
based  on  average  attendance,  increased  from 
$29.37  in  1905  to  $51.84  in  1914,  the  included 
debt  charge  per  pu])il  increasing  in  the  same 
period  from  $3.52  to  $8.89. 

During  1915  and  1916  building  activitv  has 
decreased,  but  the  new  Administration  Build- 
ing and  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  illus- 
trated in  this  issue  of  Construction,  have  been 
cora))leted.  while  the  large  new  Park  School, 
iiearing  completion,  has  been  the  subject  of 
ranch  discussion  because  of  its  cost. 

The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  limiting  school 
Imildings  to  two  stories  will  recpiire  larger 
school  grounds,  and  increase  building  costs.  So, 
if  population  continues  to  increase,  expendi- 
tures for  new  schools  are  not  likely  to  show  a 
decrease. 

The  time  is  opportune,  however,  for  the  "in- 
troduction of  economies  in  administration,  as 
y-ell  as  a  careful  scrutiny  of  building  costs. 
Public  money  can  be  put  to  more  i^atriotic  use 
than  paying  two  salaries  to  iiolitical  favorites 


To  provide  Gait  with  more  workingmen's 
homes,  which  are  badly  needed,  the  Board  of 
'i'rade  has  apjiointed  a  committee  to  go  ahead 
with  the  organization  of  the  Gait  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  Ontario  Housing  Act. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILOINO,   SAKNIA,  ONTARIO. 


8.  B.  COON  &   SON,  ARCHITECTS,  TORONTO. 


Sarnia's  New  Public  School  Building 

Auditorium  Formed  by  Opening  Corridor 
Into    Kindergarten    Room    on    First   Floor. 

By   S.    B.   Coon   &   Son,   Architects,    Toronto,   Ontario. 


BOUNDED  on  the  three  sides  by  streets  and 
beautiful  shade  trees,  this  new  school 
building  is  situated  near  the  heart  of  the  town 
on  a  level  lot. 

Structurally,  the  building  is  of  stone,  brick 
and  tile.  The  basement  or  ground  floor  is  con 
structed  of  Queenston  limestone;  the  first  and 
second  stories  of  red  pressed  brick,  trimmed 
'.\ith  Indiana  limestone,  metal  cornice  and  stone 
coping. 

The  main  entrance  faces  the  south,  while  the 
entrances  for  the  pupils  are  at  each  end. 

The  ground  floor  is  finished,  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated in  a  similar  manner  to  the  upper  floors. 
It  contains  domestic  science  rooms,  industrial 
training  rooms,  boys'  and  girls'  ]ilay  rooms  or 
iunch  rooms,  which  have  hardwood  floors;  boiler 
room  and  store  rooms  have  dustproof  concrete 
floors,  and  the  lavatories  have  terrazzo  floors. 

The  toilet  fixtures  throughout  are  of  the  most 
i^anitary  design  procurable,  in  vitreous  china. 

The  first  floor  contains  four  class  rooms,  prin- 
cipal's and  teachers'  rooms,  and  a  primary  room 
with  a  large  solarium  bay,  and  immense  sliding 
doors  to  the  rotunda,  which  forms,  with  the  pri- 
mary room,  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  four  hundred. 

The  second  floor  contains  six  class  rooms  and 
a  library.  Special  study  has  been  given  to  the 
}jlan  in  order  to  distinctly  separate  each  cloak 
room  from  the  adjoining  class  room  by  a  solid 
])artition  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  lighting, 
heating  and  ventilating  cloak  rooms  separately. 

The  floors  of  all  corridors  are  finished  in  ter- 


razzo on  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  stair.s  are 
steel  with  noiseless  mastic  treads,  thus  making 
the  exit  from  all  three  floors  entirely  firepi'oof. 
The  corridors  are  as  well  lighted  as  the  class 
rooms,  by  large  steel  casements,  which  are  used 
in  all  windows. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  direct 
steam  radiators,  hospital  pattern,  witli  smooth- 
finished  round  tops,  wide  hubs,  and  high  logs. 
Ventilation  is  by  means  of  the  iilenum  system, 
by  an  electricallv  driven  fan. 


AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  STATIONS 

A  recent  issue  of  "National  Petroleum 
News"  published  some  interesting  pictures  of 
automobile  service  stations  constructed  of  hol- 
low building  tile.  Beautiful  effects  were  shown 
to  have  been  attained  in  both  cases  illustrated, 
and  in  describing  the  structures,  the  "News" 
stated  that  oil  companies  should  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  planning  and  building  service 
stations,  that  the  style  of  architecture  employed 
plays  an  important  part.  Further,  that  with  the 
present  high  prices  of  building  materials  pre- 
vailing, hollow  tile,  brick  and  stucco  constitute 
as  cheap  a  structure  as  any  that  can  be  design- 
ed. The  great  advantage  of  this  combination 
of  materials  is  that  it  lends  itself  easily  to  an 
atti'active  and  harmonious  style  of  architecture 
which  may  be  determined  by  local  conditions, 
making  its  use  pre-eminently  suited  for  service 
stations. 

The  first  of  the  illustrations  shown  was  that 
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FIRST  FLOOOR   PLAN,  SARNIA   PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


of  a  station  at  Houston,  ^Tex.,  which  is  con-  siecond  illustration  is  that  of  a  service  station 
structed  of  hollow  tile  covered  with  stucco  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  was  designed  to  be 
brick,  and  which  is  roofed  with  a  red  Spanish  attractive  in  the  midst  of  winter's  snowy  back- 
tile.  The  structure  is  very  beautifully  set  off  ground,  and  also  when  set  off  with  flowers  and 
by  a  grove  of  oaks,  in  which  it  is  placed.    The  shrubbery. 


BA.SBMENT   PLAN,   SARNIA    PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 


Manitoba  University  Architectural  Education 

Four  Year  Ur}iversity  Course  and  an  Evening  Class 
in  Design.      Examples  of  Some  Students'  Worl^. 


IX  1J)1;{,  at  the  instanco  of  tlic  Manitoba  Asso- 
ciation of  Arciiitects,  the  University  of 
-vianitoba  creati'd  a  ciiair  in  arcliitccturo  and 
establisiii'd  a  Dopaitnicnt  of  Ari'lntecture.  Ar- 
thur A.  Stouj>htou,  a  f>i-aduati'  of  the  Coiiunbia 
University  School  of  Architecture,  and  a  \m\n\ 
of  the  lOcoie  (h's  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris,  wiu)  liad 
been  in  professional  practice  for  many  years, 
was  calh'd  to  take  char,i^e  of  it. 

He  i)roceeded  to  airange  a  complete  four 
years'  course,  similar  in  scope  to  that  of  first 
rate  schools  in  Canada  and  the  T'nited  States, 
which  leads  to  tlie  degree  of  P>aciielor  of  Archi- 
tecture. He  has  carried  it  on  during  this  period, 
administering  tiie  principal  architectural  sub- 
jects and  the  design  himself.  Teaching  and 
practical  work  in  all  the  usual  subjects  of  con- 
struction, design,  theory,  history,  ornament,  and 
the  like,  are  sui)i)lemented  by  a  growing  equip- 
ment of  books,  plates,  documents,  drawings, 
slides,  casts,  models  and  samples. 

Besides  the  regular  university  courses,  there  ' 
has  been  carried  on  an  evening  class  in  design 
for  draftsmen. 

The  department  is  at  last  properly  housed 
with  ample  si)ace  and  increasingly  adequate 
equipment.  The  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the 
University  worl<  to  the  old  Court  House,  remod- 
elled, is  a  specially  hapi)y  event  for  arcliitecture, 


owing  to  the  marked  contrast  between  the  for- 
mer cramped  and  dark  (|uarters  in  tiie  attic  ot 
the  terrace  and  the  present  accommodation  by 
which  a  sullicient  number  of  high  and  airy 
rooms  of  generous  size  are  put  at  its  disposal. 
Space  and  suitable  surroundings  are  a  great  in- 
centive to  stutly  and  work  and  the  members  of 
the  department  react  strongly  to  the  stinmlus. 
The  effect  of  tlie  physical  change  has  been  very 
beneficial. 

Wall  anil  other  space  being  available,  a  num- 
ber of  drawings  by  students  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Arcliitecture  and  other  jilates  have 
been  framed  and  hung.  A  number  of  casts  have 
been  l)ought  giving  examples  of  architectural  de- 
rail and  ornament  in  various  styles,  by  which  the 
actual  character  and  handling  of  carving  in 
dififerent  periods  nuiy  be  closely  studied.  The 
collection  of  books,  plates  and  photographs  is 
growing  rai)idly,  and  the  increasing  nuigazine 
files  present  a  wealth  of  illustration  of  current 
work.  The  library,  lecture  room  and  drafting 
room  are  now  fitted  in  a  most  comi)lete  way  with 
suitable  tables,  bookcases,  blackboards,  shelves 
and  racks,  so  that  books  and  plates  may  be 
classified  and  casts  and  illustrations  disjjlayed. 
pjven  the  hall,  now  well  liglited,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent exhibition  room  and  the  whole  suite  of 
i-ooms  has  a  distinctly  attractive  aspect. 


A    MOVING    PICTURE   THEATKE. 


AN   ART    MLSEIM   IX  A   LARGE  CITY. 
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The  important  things  are,  however,  the  indus- 
try and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  and  work 
which  is  being  done.  The 
time  table  claims  nearly 
all  the  hours  of  the  day 
until  five  and  some  whole 
Saturdays,  and  many 
evenings  are  also  spent  by 
the  men  in  the  department, 
completing  drawings  they 
are  interested  in,  or  in 
study  and  examination  of 
the  very  considerable  col- 
lection of  architectural 
material  in  the '  depart- 
ment library. 

This  material  forms  n 
basis  for  the  courses  in 
Elements,  History,  and 
Theory  of  Architecture,  in 
the  History  of  Ornament 
and  in  Design  which  form 
the  main  part  of  the  dis- 
tinctly architectural  train- 
ing. Civilization  in  all  ~ —  — 
ages  has  written  its  story 
and  left  its  record  in  monuments  of  the  past. 
It  is  a  fascinating  pursuit  to  spell  out  the  sen- 
tences of  this  world's  history  in  the  changing 
features  and  details  of  the  architectural  per- 
iods. It  is  only  through  a  grasp  of  the  rationale, 
origins  and  development  of  the  elements  of 
architectural  design  that  we  can  get  a  proper 
point  of  view  and  secure  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  tlie  present-day  architectural  problems.  For 
architecture  to  be  a  vital  art,  then  or  now,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  answer  to  all  practical 
requirements;  should  have  constructive  sound- 
ness and  charm  of  form,  and  be  the  reflection  of 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Lines 
of  origin  and  development  of  forms  and  orna- 
ment are  therefore  described;  ])rinciples  of  com- 
j'osition  are  elucidated  and  the  significance  of 
all  these  is  made  clear  by  I'eference  to  the  i)hoto- 
gra{)hs,  plates  and  pages  of  the  periodicals.  At 


the  same  time  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
\arions  materials  used  in  the  structure  and  de- 
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coration  and  their  craftsmanship  as  aft'ecting 
their  form  as  well  as  their  harmonious  combin- 
ations are  carefully  considered  historically  and 
for  present-day  use. 

Good  architecture  must  be  based  on  sound 
construction  however,  and  a  large  place  is  there- 
fore given  to  mathematics,  the  sciences,  the  ])ro- 
perties  and  use  of  steel  and  wood,  stone  and 
concrete,  and  other  niatei-ials  used  in  building, 
and  their  technical  and  practical  ai)plicatioii 
for  architectural  purposes.  The  methods  of 
embodying  these  requirements  in  drawing  and 
specifications  are  also  treated.  The  subjects  of 
heating  and  ventilation,  plumbing  and  drainage, 
electric  lighting,  acoustics,  si)ecifications,  build- 
ing construction  and  ofHce  practice  are  taken  up 
in  special  courses. 

Good  sound  construction  and  architectural 
design  are  thus  made  central  in  the  training  of 
the  architect.  Design  is  a  many-sided  work  and 
it  is  ])ursued  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Gathering 
i:))  its  materials  from  past  periods  through  a 
development  as  long  as  the  ages,  and  receiving 
its  ins{)iration  from  the  art  instinct  of  mankind, 
rirchitectuve  addresses  itself  to  the  splendid  ef- 
fort of  creating  structures  of  beauty,  perfectly 
fulfilling  their  purpose  and  answering  to  pre- 
sent reouireinents.  Tn  other  words,  it  seeks  to 
solve  all  the  ))ractical  problems  in  buildings 
which  shall  have  the  added  charm  of  fine  pro- 
portions: well  related  masses,  and  well  chosen 
niatci-ials;  suitable  details  and  proiier  embel- 
lishments. There  is  a  wide  ransre  of  subiects 
and  an  emb-irrassment  of  choice  in  covering  the 
field  in  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  students. 
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There  are  public  and  governniont  buihliiij^s; 
semi-public,  as  libraries,  theatres,  churches, 
tchools  and  institutions.  There  are  office  build- 
ings, stores  and  factories;  there  are  houses, 
large  and  small ;  there  are  siufjle  buildinjfs  and 
group  plans  and  town-plaiming  schemes;  there 
are  the  landscai)e  treatment  of  jjrounds  and  the 
architectural  embellishment  of  cities,  such  as 
monuments,  bridges  and  park  structures.  There 
IS  the  design  of  mass  and  detail,  and  of  orna- 
ment and  interior  decoration.  There  is  the 
creation  of  etfects  in  nuiterial,  texture  and  color. 
Most  important  of  all,  there  is  the  execution  of 
one's  ideas  in  the  actual  materials  of  the  finish- 
ed building.  Thus,  finally,  the  creation  of  the 
imagination  becomes  real  and  objective  and  the 
plan  and  the  exterior  and  interior  effect,  in- 
cluding the  surroundings  without  and  the  fur- 
nishings within,  present  a  complete  and  har- 
monious composition. 

Some  illustration  of  the  scope  and  variety 
of  the  work  in  design  and  drawing  is  given  on 
these  pages.  The  larger  cuts  show  original 
compositions,  with  shadows  accurately  cast, 
tendered  in  India  ink  washes.  The  office  build- 
ing problem  called  for  four  variations  on  one 
theme— several  compositions  and  styles  adapted 
to  the  same  plan,  involving  a  study  of  mass  and 
detail.  Other  programmes  during  the  year 
have  been  a  monument,  a  small  private  house, 
an  art  museum  in  a  large  city,  and  the  staircase 
and  central  rooms  of  a  federal  building.  The 
study  and  presentation  of  each  of  these  in  the 
way  shown  cover  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks. 
From  time  to  time  a  whole  Saturday  is  devoted 
to  a  twelve-hour  design  of  some  small  structure 
cr  decorative  composition,  rendered  in  pencil 
or  pen  and  ink.  The  evening  class  in  design 
for  men  who  are  occupied  in  offices  during  the 
day,  has  continued  its  work  during  the  year. 

Summer  work  is  required  in  the  form  of  time 
spent  in  an  office  or  on  a  building  operation,  out- 
of-door  sketching  in  pencil  or  water  color,  draw- 
ing from  the  cast,  or  a  report  on  a  study  of 
some  subject  or  book  related  to  the  course. 
A  number  of  sketch  problems  also  will  prob- 
ably be  worked  out.  The  men  of  the  depart- 
ment who  are  in  service  are  ureed  to  "keep  their 
hands  in"  by  making  sketches  wherever  they 
may  be  and.  where  it  is  not  impossible,  even 
doing  sketcW  problems  in  design  of  subjects 
suggested  by  the  department. 


CANADIAN  BUILDING  WOODS 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada, 
established  at  Montreal  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  co-operation  with  McGill  Uni- 
versity, have  undertaken  an  investigation  of 
the  woods  of  the  different  species  of  trees  in 
Canada,  so  that  reliable  and  authoritative  in- 
formation may  be  available  as  to  the  strength, 
durability,    and    other    qualities    of    Canadian 


woods  and  their  adaptability  for  use  in  struc- 
tural work  and  nuinufactures  of  various  kinds. 
Such  investigations  have  only  begun  at  the 
Canadian  Laboratories,  and  the  only  Canadian 
species  in  reganl  to  which  fairly  complete  in- 
fornmtion  has  been  obtaiiu'd  is  Douglas  fir,  but 
as  there  is  a  special  interest  at  the  ])resent  time 
in  regard  to  structural  timbers,  particularly  in 
a  comparison  between  t'anadian  and  foreign 
timbers,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  is- 
sue a  preliminary  study  on  structural  timbers, 
using  the  information  now  available  from  many 
sources,  and  particularly  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations made  at  the  laboratory  of  tlie  For- 
est Service  of  the  United  States.  This  prelim- 
inary report,  entitled  "Canadian  Woods  for 
Structural  Timbers,"  is  now  being  distributed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  Bulletin 
No.  59.  It  will  be  found  that  Canadian  timbers 
rank  high  for  structural  puri)oses.  The  results 
of  an  exhaustive  series  of  mechanical  and 
physical  tests  of  Douglas  fir  made  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboi-atories  of  Canada  are  now  in 
course  of  publication,  and  similar  tests  of  other 
important  Canadian  woods  are  in  progress,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as 

they  are  available. 

•  »  » 

A  DISCOVERY  IN  OLD  BUILDINGS 

A  new  type  of  prehistoric  building — the 
pueblo  constructed  in  the  open  and  unattached 
to  cliff  s— has  been  discovered  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  of  the  United  States  in  Colorado 
by  J.  Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. In  announcing  the  discovery,  the  Insti- 
tution estimated  that  the  specimen  unearthed, 
resembling  in  most  particulars  the  terraced 
community  building  of  the  cliiT  dwellers,  might 
date  back  six  centuries.  The  pueblo  is  in  the 
]Mummy  Lake  group,  and  Dr.  Fewkes  believes 
there  are  many  scores  of  similar  structures  near. 
It  contains  forty  domiciliary  rooms  and  four  cir- 
cular, ceremonial  kivas  on  the  two  floors  resur- 
rected, and  there  are  evidences  that  originally  a 
third  story  topped  the  structure. 


An  old  octagonal  brick  chimney  125  ft.  high 
and  12  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  belonging  to 
the  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Detroit,  was  so  badly 
weathered  that  a  large  quantity  of  mortar  had 
fallen  out  of  the  joints,  and  much  of  the  brick 
Avas  eaten  away  to  a  maximum  depth  of  several 
inches.  The  chimney  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of 
about  ,$1,500  by  thoroughly  cleaning  the  exterior 
surface,  removing  the  loose  mortar  and  soft 
brick,  and  enclosing  it  with  No.  28  A-1  trian- 
gular mesh  furred  out  1  in.  from  the  original 
surface  of  the  brick.  The  metal  fabric  was  then 
enclosed  in  a  solid  mass  of  concrete  with  a  mini- 
mum thickness  of  2  in.  beyond  the  original  sur- 
face that  was  shot  into  place  with  a  pressure  of 
about  50  lb.  per  square  inch. 


Development  of  Vacuum  Steam  Heating 

By  A.  J.  Dkkcs,  Tqronlo. 


HEATING  of  this  form  is  truly  a  twen- 
tieth century  development.  Like  other 
of  the  engineering  sciences,  the  development  in 
heating-  has  taken  place  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  Our  present  day  sky-scraper  would 
have  no  place  in  the  affairs  of  men  were  it  not 
for  the  development  of  the  science  of  structural 
engineering  that  has  provided  the  steel  skele- 
tons. The  change  in  the  character  of  our  build- 
ings due  to  the  advent  of  steel,  has  brought 
with  it  development  in  every  other  line,  and 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  architect  is 
' '  Heating. ' ' 

In  the  early  days  of  steam  heating  and  small 
office  buildings,  the  radiators  were  formed  by  a 
continuation  of  steam  pipes  direct  from  the 
boiler  and  back  again,  without  valves  for  regu- 
lating the  amount  of  heat.  The  heat  to  be 
emitted  to  the  room  was  regulated  by  covering 
or  uncovering  the  liot  steam  pipes  to  meet  the 
requirements.  By  degrees  the  one  pipe  steam 
system  was  evolved  with  its  single  pipe  connec- 
tion to  conduct  the  steam  to  the  radiators,  and 
the  water  of  condensation  away  by  the  same 
route.  In  one  respect  at  least,  the  original  sys- 
tem had  an  advantage  over  this  one  pipe  system, 
in  that  over-heating  was  dispensed  with  through 
the  partial  covering  of  the  radiators  or  steam 
coils ;  the  one  pipe  system  requiring  to  be  turn- 
ed "on"  or  "off"  entirely.  Both  the  early  and 
later  type  system  were  susceptible  to  troiibles 
from  air  in  radiators  and  knocking  in  pipes 
and  requiring  keen  manipulation  to  get  rid  of 
either. 

The  next  development  was  the  two  pipe  steam 
system,  with  one  pipe  supplying  steam  to  the 
radiator  and  another  one  carrying  away  the 
condensation.  This  system  answered  the  re- 
(juirements  very  well,  at  least  satisfied  the  de- 
mand at  that  early  time,  until  tall  buildings  be- 
came a  necessity. 

The  death  knell  of  the  one  and  two  pipe  plain 
gravity  systems  was  sounded  with  the  erection 
of  the  first  tall  office  building.  It  was  ai)])arent 
that  some  moans  besides  the  pressure  of  the 
.'"team  must  be  provided  to  facilitate  anything 
like  an  even  distribution  of  steam  through  the 
radiator.  As  a  result,  a  mechanical  means  of 
drawing  on.  or  creating  a  "pull"  on  the  re- 
turns from  the  system  was  provided.  It  proved 
1  big  imnrovement,  but  as  new  buildings  in- 
creased in  size,  it  became  strongly  ai)parent 
that  some  means  must  be  provided  to  intercept 
the  flow  of  steam  from  the  radiators  into  the 
I'cturn  nininc:  system,  and  do  it  automatically, 
without  obstructinsr  the  free  exit  of  air  and 
Arater  of  condensation. 


The  extraordinary  need  for  a  satisfactory 
j-adiator  trap  for  vacuum  heating  has  brought 
many  different  types  in  different  stages  of  per- 
fection onto  the  market,  but  experience  has 
i^retty  well  established  the  superiority  of  the 
thermostatic  type  trap,  because  of  its  auto- 
matic operation  over  such  a  wide  range  of 
pressures  within  the  heating  system. 

There  are  some  architects  that  cling  to  the 
old  type  one  or  two  pipe  systems  of  heating, 
either  because  they  secure  exceptional  results 
or  they  are  not  posted  on  the  results  to  be 
gained  from  vacuum  steam  heating;  we  might 
add  also,  vapor  heating. 

Vacuum  heating  is  the  name  applied  to  that 
form  of  steam  heating  which  provides  a  system 
of  steam  piping  for  conducting  steam  at  one- 
half  to  one  pound  pressure  to  the  radiators, 
and  a  distinct  system  of  return  piping  for 
carrying  the  air  and  water  away  from  the 
radiators,  with  some  mechanical  means  pro- 
vided for  the  extraction  of  the  air  and  water 
of  condensation  from  the  return  piping  system. 

A  vacuum  pump,  either  steam  driven  or  elec- 
trically driven,  is  the  mechanical  means  pro- 
vided for  the  extraction  of  the  air  and  water 
and  to  create  the  pull  on  the  return  line  system. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  all  the  points  in  the 
steam  supi>ly  system  that  collect  air  and  water 
were  connected  direct  to  the  return  piping  sys- 
tem without  some  device  to  prohibit  the  passing 
of  steam,  then  the  steam  will  leak  past  steam 
main  drip,  and  from  radiators  into  the  return 
piping  system,  and  will  expand  in  its  gaseous 
fonn  to  dispel  the  "pull"  of  the  vacuum  pump, 
with  the  result  that  the  mechanical  means  pro- 
\ided  would  do  no  useful  work. 

It  is  quite  as  obvious  then,  that  if  on  the  end 
of  each  and  every  radiator  and  every  steam 
main  drip  a  steam  trap  is  imposed  that  auto- 
matically passes  air  and  water  of  condensation 
under  varyina:  pressure  conditions,  and  at  the 
same  time  prohibits  the  passage  of  steam,  then 
under  such  conditions,  the  vacuum  pump  does 
do  useful  work  by  creating  a  "pull"  on  the 
returns  of  the  heating  system  which  extend  to 
each  and  every  steam  trap  and  with  the  obvious 
result  that  there  is  a  positive  "differential"  in 
pressure  between  the  steam  supply  to  a  radiator 
and  the  return  from  it. 

This  means  positive  circulation  with  immedi- 
ate response  on  opening  of  the  control  valve  on 
the  radiator. 

In  view  of  the  importance  attachel  to  the 
functions  of  the  steam  traps  in  vacuum  heating, 
it  is  fitting  that  mention  be  made  of  som*^  of  the 
features  necessary,  yes,  even  vital,  to  the  suc- 
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I'cssl'iil  vacuum  systoni,  and  tliat  should  continue 
so  year  after  year. 

For  illustration,  the  writer  will  refer  to  a 
radiator  trap  and  compare  it  with  what  we 
ini;;lit  impose  as  an  ideally  perfect  trap. 

Major  functions:  Ist  — Pass  air;  "Jnd— Pass 
water;  .'^rd -Close  for  steam. 

These  major  functions  must  be  performed 
continuously  and  under  varying  conditions  of 
steam  pressures. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  a  trap  of  certain  minor 
functions : 

1.  Simple  in  construction. 

2.  Free  of  loose  or  sliding   parts  to   avoid 

sticking  and  thus  interrupted  operation. 

3.  It  must  not  clog  up. 

4.  It  must  not  get  out  of  oi-der. 

5.  It  must  have  long  life. 
The    cut    here 

illustrates 
a  section  of  a 
radiator  trap, 
and  represents 
the  interior  ar- 
rangement witli 
{he  heart  of  the  trap,  the  corrugated  hollow, 
diaphragm  disc,  permanently  fastened  into  the 
cover,  but  suspended  directly  over  the  discharge 
opening  of  the  trap. 

This  trap  is  known  as  the  Hollow  Disc  Ther- 
mostatic type.  The  corrugated  disc  member  is 
charged  with  a  combination  of  volatile  fluids 
and  the  disc  hermetically  sealed  under  prede- 
termined correct  condition.  The  fluids  thus 
sealed  never  can  lose  their  power  of  expansion 
or  contraction  under  varying  temperature  con 
ditions. 

The  disc  in  each  trap  should  be  carefully  ad- 
justed to  perform  the  three  major  functions— 
l>ass  air,  pass  water,  and  close  for  steam.  The 
volatile  fluids  used,  together  with  the  hollow 
corrugated  disc  construction,  provide  that  these 
major  functions  are  ))erformed  over  the  range 
of  pressure  from  15  inches  vacuum  up  to  10 
!bs.  steam  pressure. 

Dealing  with  the  minor  functions: 

It  is  apparent  that  nothing  could  be  more 
simple.  Air  and  water  has  a  direct  passage 
from  radiator  to  return  pipe.  Disc  member  is 
susceptible  to  temperature  conditions  in  the 
radiator  and  responds  to  them. 

It  is  free  of  anv  loose  workina:  ))arts;  there 
are  no  slidinsr  contacts  to  collect  irrease  and  dirt. 

It  is  very  unlikely  to  closr  un  because  of  the 
^•ery  lar<re  oneninsr  throusrh  the  trap  and  the 
clearance  between  the  valve  and  its  seat. 

Since  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum  trap,  a 
viewer  and  Inro-er  field  has  opened  nn  in  vacuum 
heatin<r  and  vanor  he'atin<»-.  Xumerous  vpcuum 
systems  onerate  on  a  vacuum  condition  in  the 
laflintorf:  instead  of  steam  pressure.  AH  ob- 
jections formerly  caused  by  air-binding,  water 


hannnering,  poor  circulation,  have  been  remov- 
ed, and  economies  of  startling  figures  have  time 
and  again  been  protluced. 

Any  large  or  small  industrial  jilant  should 
have  vacuum  heating,  it  is  the  proven  method 
in  which  heat  can  be  circulated  to  each  radiat- 
ing unit,  and,  further,  such  a  system  lends  it- 
self to  plant  extensions  rea<lily. 

Large  buildings,  groups  of  buildings  and  of- 
fice buildings,  where  exhaust  steam  is  avail- 
able, should  by  all  means  have  vacuum  heatimr, 
with  the  other  up-to-date  devices  for  controlling 
temperature  and  humiditv  automaticallv. 

The  draw- 
ing shown 
here  will 
serve  to 
forcibly 
impress  the 
value  o  f 
traps  on 
vapor  heat- 
ing system 
in  smaller 
office 
bull  dings, 

schools,  hospitals,  residences,  etc.,  if  the  follow- 
ing is  kept  in  mind. 

The  radiator  connections  should  be  made 
with  supply  at  the  top  of  hot  water  type  radia- 
tors. The  reason  is  plain  when  you  consider 
that  air  is  heavier  than  steam  and  will  naturally 
settle  to  bottom  of  radiator,  permitting  of  an 
even,  free  circulation  in  the  radiator. 

As  the  lower  radiators  in  the  system  fill  en- 
tirely with  steam,  the  trap  closes  and  no  steam, 
consequently  no  pressure  is  built  up  in  the  re- 
turn piping  system,  and  only  a  small  pressure 
is  necessary  on  the  supi)ly  piping  system  to 
effect  circulation,  as  each  radiator  trap  on  the 
system,  in  its  turn,  will  close  when  the  radiator 
it  is  connected  to  is  full  of  steam. 

This  is  simply  the  natural  following  of 
nature's  laws  and,  after  all,  our  tasks  are  al- 
\\ays  easiei-  when  we  take  advantage  of  nature's 
assistance  instead  of  working  against  the  laws. 

The  adherence  to  this  principle  in  the  case  of 
ihe  vacuum  svstem  in  the  Woolwortli  Building, 
New  York  City,  the  hiirhest  building'  in  the 
woi'ld.  was  responsible  for  complete  circulation 
throu'rli  all  radiators  with  about  four  ounces 
pressure  on  the  ^eed  m»iins  in  sub-basement. 
This  t»st  was  made  he^'ore  the  vacuum  pumps 
\vere  starte-l  un. 

It  is  obv'ious  that  fh-^re  are  ^rreat  noss^bd'ties 
for  vanor  heating  in  bu'ldin^-s  that  do  not  re- 
ouire  the  va''UU'i  sv^stem.  The  vital  d-fforence 
is  the  absenf'e  of  a  vacuum  pump  in  a  vapor 
system,  in  which  case  the  air  from  the  system  is 
vented  to  atmosphere  from  the  return  svstem 
through  open  free  vent,  and  water  of  condensa- 
tion returns  to  the  boilers  by  its  own  weight. 
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WAR'S  EFFECT  ON  U.  S.  BUILDING 

The  Architectural  Forum,  commenting  upon 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  world 
war,  draws  attention  to  the  need  for  industrial 
building  and  proper  housing  for  munition  work- 
ers, and  makes  the  following  connnent  of  equal 
interest  to  Canadian  and  I'nited  States  archi- 
tects : 

"A  good  many  architects  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  in  too  readily  with  the  condition  wo  call 
business  depression,  and  quietly  wait  for  'bad 
times'  to  become  better,  the  meanwhile  deplor- 
ing the  timidity  of  actual  or  pros{)ective  clients, 
yet  doing  nothing  to  influence  opinion  or  im- 
prove matters.  This  attitude  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  that  which  they  should  display.  Archi- 
tecture is  a  creative  force,  and  architects  should 
assume  the  role  to  which  their  profession  en- 
titles them.  The  architect  is  given  the  power  to 
visualize,  and  this  great  advantage  should  be 
used  in  a  constructive  capacity.  He  should  not 
be  content  to  follow  conditions  as  others  make 
them,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  his  profession 
he  should  be  a  moulder  of  opinion  and  himself 
a  maker  of  conditions. 

"With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
world  war,  it  was  only  inevitable  and  natural 
that  the  architect  would  encounter  timidity  on 
the  part  of  clients  occasioned  by  uncertainty  as 
lO  future  happenings.  This  should  not  be  a  sig- 
nal that  building  operations  have  come  to  an  end 
or  that  the  profession  of  architecture  should  go 
into  retirement  till  peace  has  been  declared  and 
our  daily  routine  restored  to  its  normal,  com- 
fortable pace.  It  should  be  the  oi)portunity  for 
the  architect  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  his 
power  and  give  constructive  evidence  of  his 
ability. 

"The  inevitable  expansion  which  will  come 
<^hrough  the  enlarged  sphere  of  this  nation's  in- 
iluence  will  i-ecjuire  much  necessary  private 
building,  both  commercial  and  residential.  The 
architect  may,  howevei-,  well  ask:  Wliat  of  that 
all-too-famiiiai-  individual,  the  man  who  needs  to 
build,  but  feels  he  will  be  wiser  to  wait  until 
conditions  are  more  settled  before  he  goes  on 
with  his  building  i)ro.ject.  Conditions,  after  all, 
are  largely  what  this  man  and  a  few  hundred 
thousand  like  him  are  timid  enough  to  make 
them.  The  very  thing  which  they  individually 
deplore  is  a  creation  and  figment  of  their  own 
collective  weakness.  The  application  of  a  little 
constructive  i)sychology,  directed  and  charged 
with  sound  judgment,  forceful  i)ersonality,  and 
strong  confidence,  will  go  far  to  offset  this  tem- 
porary nervousness  on  the  part  of  clients.  Busi- 
ness as  usual  may  be  (as  some  F^nglish  people 
found  it)  a  damay-ing  fallacy  if  used  merely  to 
inflate  unwai-ranted  oi)timism,  but  certainly  atiy 
tendency  toward  the  general  susr)ensioii  of  busi- 
ness is  a  policy  not  only  detrimental,  but  actual- 
ly destructive,  and  hence  unpatriotic. 


"Let  the  architect  exert  all  his  power  toward 
the  strengthening  of  general  confidence  and 
against  any  tendencies  which  reflect  unfounded 
timidity.  Let  him  also,  at  this  time  of  intense 
co-operation  among  all  citizens  of  this  nation, 
expect  more  from  himself;  let  him  see  the  part 
he  may  jilay  in  meeting  present  problems.  Every 
American  architect  to-day  should  be  conscious 
t  f  his  true  relation  to  the  industrial  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  realm  of  the  building  trades,  and 
should  be  fired  with  a  convincing  patriotic  zeal 
to  keep  architectural  activity  alive  through 
every  means  in  his  power,  be  his  project  large 
or  small." 


Doing  nothing  for  others  is  the  undoing  of 
one's  self.  AVe  must  be  purposely  kind  and  gen- 
erous, or  we  miss  the  best  part  of  existence.  The 
heart  that  goes  out  of  itself  gets  large  and  full 
of  joy.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  inner  life. 
AVe  do  ourselves  the  most  good  doing  something 
for  others.  — Horace  Mann. 


The  formula  for  the  successful  business  man 
is  the  same  as  for  all  earthly  endeavors.  Love 
your  business  and  the  work  which  you  are  here 
to  perform;  be  endowed  with  an  imagination 
that  can  build  an  ideal  for  you  to  work  towards, 
and  then  be  blest  with  a  continuity  of  purpose 
that  can  and  will  make  vour  dreams  come  true. 


From  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  California  we 
Iiave  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  where  a  build- 
ing is  completed  pursuant  to  contract,  an  archi- 
tect's certificate  may  not  be  rightfully  refused, 
and  the  contractor  may  recover  a  balance  due 
him  without  presenting  it,  in  a  case  where  the 
property  owner  has  waived  previous  certificates 
from  the  architect. 


The  French  (jovernment  has  given  a  contract 
to  Kennedy,  Alitchell  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
London,  for  rebuilding  some  of  the  devastated 
towns  and  villages.  The  arrangement  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Bank  of  France  and  one  of 
the  first  New  A^ork  banks,  and  the  contract  is  for 
*40,n00,000.  The  pi-esent  contract,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  Argonne  and  the  neighborhood  of 
V^erdtm,  is  only  the  })recursor  of  manv  others. 
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Canada's  Confederation  Celebrated 

The  corner-stone  of  Canada's  new  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  was  laid  at  Ottawa  on  July  2, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Do- 
minion. 

In  1867  Canada  comprised  four  provinces, 
embracing  a  narrow  strip  along  the  lower  lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  limited  frontage  on 
the  Atlantic.  In  1917  there  are  nine  provinces 
(besides  a  large  unorganized  territory),  embrac- 
ing half  a  continent,  stretching  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  United  States  to 
the  North  Pole. 

From  an  area  of  540,000  scpiare  miles,  and  a 
population  of  3,600,000,  Canada  has  grown  to 
;5,72!),665  square  miles,  and  about  7,(500,000  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1867  immigration  was  small  and  sporadic. 
In  1913  it  reached  402,000,  and  in  1914,  385,000. 
Canada,  since  1900,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
United  States  as  the  chief  magnet  for  old-world 
immigration. 

The  total  value  of  Canadian  field  crops  rose 
from  $195,000,000  in  1901  to  $841,000,000  in 
1915.  The  value  of  live  stock  is  estimated  at 
^=800,000,000. 

At  Confederation  tiiere  were  2,278  miles  of 
railway  in  Canada,  with  an  investment  of  $257,- 
(".00,000.  To-day  there  are  35,582  miles,  involv- 
ing a  capital  of  $1 ,876,000,000. 

The  value  of  lumber   products   in  1871  was 


$34,156,483;  at  present  it  is  about  $175,000,000. 

Imports  in  1868  amounted  to  $68,500,000;  in 
1917,  $8445,.300,000.     Exports  in  1868  were  $45,- 
500,000,    as    compared  with   $1,151,300,000  for 
1917.     Customs  duties  amounting  to  $8,800,000 
were  collected  in  1868,  compared  with  $147,600,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1917. 

Thirty-five  Canadian  cities  issued  building 
permits"  totalling  $38,783,994  in  1916,  and  $32,- 
285,721  in  1915.  Fifty-two  Canadian  cities  is- 
sued building  ]>crmits  totalling  $166,114,508  in 
1913,  and  $94,807,577  in  1914. 


Thrift  in  Building  Costs 

The  high  cost  of  many  classes  of  building  ma- 
terials has  raised  a  serious  problem  for  archi- 
tects and  has  prevented  the  erection  of  many 
buildings  for  which  {)lans  have  been  drawn  and 
building  funds  arranged  for. 

An  architect  in  an  Ontario  city,  for  instance, 
prepared  plans  for  a  residence  for  a  client,  but 
when  the  figures  were  secured  from  the  con- 
tractors, the  prospective  builder  found  it  im- 
possible to  go  ahead,  so  much  higher  were  the 
figures  than  his  estimated  cost.  By  substituting 
stucco  board  for  brick,  however,  the  costs  were 
lowered  and  the  building  gone  ahead  with,  in- 
stead of  being  indefinitely  postponed. 

While  retaining  the  principle  of  lasing  the 
highest  quality  of  building  materials,  the  pre- 
sent is  a  time  when  every  worthy  substitute 
which  connnends  itself  should  be  considered. 
Building  costs  are  likely  to  remain  high  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  anything  which  tends  to  lessen 
the  cost  will  help  to  encourage  a  renewal  of 
building  activity. 


Building  Permits  Show  Increase 

While  permits  in  many  Canadian  cities  are 
not  so  numerous  as  during  the  active  spring 
months,  both  Toronto  and  Montreal  showed  a 
substantial  increase  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30. 

Toronto's  figures  for  June,  1917,  were  $693,- 
244,  compared  with  $573,889  in  June,  1916,  and 
for  the  six  months,  $3,326,228,  compared  with 
$2,684,409,  an  increase  of  $641,919,  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

]Montreal  permits  for  the  six  months  totalled 
$2,466,659,  an  increase  of  $32,315  over  the  total 
of  $2,434,344  permits  issued  during  the  first  half 
of  1916. 

The  figures  for  all  Canadian  cities  are  not 
available  as  yet,  but  as  the  large  cities  show  an 
increase,  and  the  Western  Provinces  are  also 
"coming  back"  with  increased  building  expen- 
itures,  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  that  the  fig- 
ures for  all  Canada  will  show  a  gain,  not  only 
for  the  first  half  of  1917,  but  also  for  the  whole 
year. 


Recent  Quebec  Legislation  Affects  Builders 

An  Address  by  Andrew  R,  McMasler,  K.C., 
Before    the   Montreal    Builders'    Exchange. 


A  T  toe  la»t  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  IVovlnce  of  Que. 
i\  htc,  gome  very  Important  chanftt's  were  err(H-'te<l  In  the 
r~\  itrivllojres  accorde(l  to  workmen.  Huppllort-  of  niatorials. 
-i-.\-  liulldrrs.  and  airhileots.  on  tlio  property  of  whloh  the 
inlue  has  hren  InoreaBecl  hy  their  work  or  materials.  I  will  en- 
dea\or  to  sketch  the  tiew  features  of  the  la.w.  wherein  it  differs 
or  resembles  the  former  cnartmeuls.  and  what  pr>c6diire  must 
now  be  followed  In  order  to  avail  oneself  of  the  advantages  con- 
ferred. 

To  devise  a  satisfactory  law  of  builders'  privilege  is  not  an 
easy  task.  There  are  several  interests  which  may  conflict — that 
of  the  workman,  that  of  the  supplier  of  materials,  that  of  the 
hullder.  and  that  of  the  owner.  The  task  is  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  attitude  of  many  principal  contractors  and  owners, 
who  seem  to  reward  the  reRistration  of  privileges  not  merely  as 
burdens  placed  on  the  properties  In  whicli  they  are  interested, 
but  as  in  very  deed  hostile  acta  warntntlnj?  immediate  reprisals 
by  way  of  loss  of  contract  or  otherwise. 

The  Hupplier  of  materials  and  the  sub-contractor  is  often  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Caryhdis — fearful  of  losing  his  rights  as  a  priv- 
llege<l  creditor  If  he  does  not  register  and  fearful  of  losing  at 
least  the  good-»nill  of  the  principal  contractor,  the  architect,  and 
the  owner,  if  he  does. 

The  new  law.  as  did  the  old.  gives  to  the  worlcman,  the  sup- 
plier of  materials,  the  builder,  and  the  arc!hltect,  a  right  of 
privilege  over  other  oredltors  on  the  Immoveable,  hut  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  their  work  and  materials  have  enhanced  Its 
value. 

NEW   LAW  CHANGES  ORDER  OF  PRECEDENCE. 

.\  change  made  affects  the  order  of  those  entitled  to  the  iirlvi- 
lege.  Under  the  old  law  the  order  of  precedence  was  as  follows; 
The  lalKirer.  the  workman,  the  architect,  the  builder,  the  sup- 
plier of  materials.  Under  the  new.  the  laborer  and  workman  are 
combined,  the  word  "workmen'*  being  used  to  designate  "the 
artisan,  the  laborer,  and  generally  everyone  who  makes  his  liv- 
ing by  manual  lal>or";  next  comes  the  supplier  of  materials;  next 
the  builder,  which  term  includes  both  contractor  and  sub-con- 
tractor; and  hust  the  architect. 

The  privilege  of  the  woi*kma.n  exists  for  arrears  up  to  twenty 
da.\'8.  whether  he  was  engaged  b.v  a  proprietor  putting  np  a 
building  for  himself,  or  by  a  contractor.  No  formality  is  neces- 
sar.v  for  the  creation  or  preservaition  of  this  i>rivilege.  and  it 
lasts  until  thirty  days  after  the  construction  is  ready  for  the  use 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Within  this  thirty  days  the  workman 
must  sue  his  debtor,  who  will  usuail.v  be  the  contractor  or  a  sub- 
(ontractor,  and  he  must  c«ill  the  proprietor  and  the  registi^ar  into 
the  case. 

In  order  to  protect  the  proprietor  against  this  undisclosed  hy- 
pothec or  mortgage  on  his  property,  the  law  allows  him  to  re- 
tain on  the  contract  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  these  privileged 
claims,  and  refuses  to  the  builder  the  right  to  exact  any  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  corbtract  price  before  furnishing  to  the 
proprietor  a  statement  of  ail  amounts  due  by  him  for  labor  and 
materials. 

NEW  LAW  MORE  CERTAIN. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  differ  somewhat  widely  from 
the  old.  Under  it  the  workman  did  not  have  to  register  his 
privilege  so  long  as  the  work  was  being  proceeded  with,  but  he 
had  to  give  notice  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  paid,  eittier  in  writing  or  verball.v  liefore  a  witness,  when 
each  payda.v  came  round.  Then  within  thiirt.v  days  from  t'he 
time  the  building  had  become  ready  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  he  had  to  register  his  claim. 

The  trouble  was  that,  under  the  old  law.  the  work-man  who 
availed  himself  of  his  rights  and  gave  notice  to  the  proprietor, 
was  himself  only  too  often  the  recipient  of  a  notice  to  imime- 
diately  quit  his  Job.  The  new  law.  in  restricting  and  limiting 
the  privilege,  has  made  it  more  certain. 

The  supplier  of  materials  is  glvien  a  privilege  on  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  materials  3Ui>plied  to  the  owner  or  builder 
have  been  used  or  foi-  the  construction  of  Tvhich  they  have  been 
specially  prepared. 

The  privilege  Is  created  by  the  registration  of  a  notice  given 
to  the  creditor  or«his  representative,  and  applies  only  to  those 
furnished  or  specially  prepared,  but  not  delivered,  for  the  im- 
moveable in  question.  The  law  offers  one  striking  novelty.  It 
gives  the  supplier  of  materials  a  privilege  for  the  price  of  ma- 
terials specially  prepared  for  a  building,  although  they  have  not 
been  delivered  on  the  job  or  incorporated  into  the  building.  The 
law*  also  grants  to  the  unpaid  supplier  a  right  to  revendicate.  In 
case  of  the  insolvency  of  owner  or  builder,  the  materials  he  has 
supplied,  so  long  as  they  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the 
building. 

SUPPLIER   OF    MATERIALS    HAS    MORE    RIGHTS. 

The  old  law  merely  directed  the  supplier  to  adviise  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  contracts  made  by  him  for  the  delivery  of  ma- 
terials before  they  were  delivered,  mentioning  their  cost  and  the 
immoveable  for  which  the.v  were  intended.  Failure  to  give  this 
notice  lost  the  supplier  his  privilege.  The  old  law  further  pro- 
vided that,  in  order  to  meet  the  privileged  claims  of  the  supplier 
of  materials,  the  proprietor  was  entitled  to  retain  on  the  con- 
tract price  an  amount  equal  to  that  mentioned  in  the  notices  he 
l>ad  received.  The  supplier,  to  retain  his  privilege,  must  now  sue 
his  debtor  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  at  which  the  construc- 
tion is  ready  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Under 
the  old  law  the  supplier  had  to  sue  within  three  months  of  the 
giving  of  the  notice  to  the  proprietor  if  he  desired  to  retain  his 
privilege.  This  often  brought  about  an  absurd  state  of  affairs,  in 
that  the  delay  for  suit  had  often  expired  tjefore  the  merchandise 
had  been  used,  or  even  before  all  of  it  had  been  delivered. 

In  manv  cases — perhaps  In  most — the  sub-contractor  is  also  a 
supplier  of  materials.  In  such  event  he  should  conduct  himself 
as  such,  giving  what  notices  are  required. 

In  the  event  of  being  merely  a  sub-contractor,  to  create  this 
privilege  he  must  advise  the  proprietor  of  the  contract  he  has 
made  with  the  princrtnai  contractor,  and  within  thirty  davs  after 
the  end  of  the  work  he  must  register  his  clai>m  and  give  notice 


to  the  proprietor.  He  only  gets  a  privilege  for  the  work  he  does 
subsequent  to  the  notice  that  he  has  given  the  proprietor  of  his 
contract  with  the  prini'ipai  contractor.  In  other  words  the  crea- 
tion of  Ills  privilege  is  subjected  to  two  conditions — (Irst.  a  cx)ndl- 
tion  precedent  the  notice  to  the  proprietor  of  the  subs'  contract 
with  the  principal  contractor;  second,  a  condition  subsequent: 
the  registration  of  a  stateinent  of  his  claim  within  the  stated  de- 
la.y.  SVithIn  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  work  a  suit  must  be 
taken,  or  the  iirlviiege  will  bec-oine  extinct. 

The  proprietor  may  retain,  on  the  (•ontract  price,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  claims  of  the  sub-contractor.  Under  the  old  law,  the 
sub-contractor  was  obliged,  in  order  to  create  his  privilege,  to 
ativlse  the  pi'oprietor  of  his  contract  with  the  prin<>ipai  contractor' 
within  eight  days  of  its  signing,  and.  if  he  failed  so  to  do,  he 
lost  his  privilege.     The  new  law  is  fairt^r  and  less  rigorous. 

THE    BUILDER    AND    ARCHITECT'S    CLAIM. 

The  builder  or  the  architect's  claim  is  created  by  the  regis- 
tration within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  the  work  oi  a  state- 
ment of  claim  of  which  notice  Is  given  to  the  proprietor  within 
the  same  delay.  ' 

As  far  as  the  workmen's  claim  Is  concerned,  no  notice  or 
registration  is  necessary,  but  the  workman  must  take  a  suit 
against  the  debtor  within  a  delay  of  thirty  days  after  the  end 
o!  the  work,  in  this  suit  the  proprietor  and  the  registrar  must 
be  brought  in.  the  pir/prletor  because  his  property  is  sought  to 
be  charged,  the  registrar  so  that  he  can  make  note  of  the  suit 
in  his  books,  and  thus  give  warning  of  the  existence  of  the  privi- 
lege to  anyone  proiwsing  to  buy  or  lend  mone.v  on  the  property. 
In  order  to  obviate  a  multiplicity  of  suits  for  small  sums  the  law 
provides  that  several  workmen  ma.\'  Join  in  one  action. 

In  dealing  with  the  procedure  involved  in  this  department  of 
law.  it  will  he  noted  that  two  basic  requirements  are  laid  down — 
notice  to  the  proprietor  of  the  immoveable  and  registration.  The 
notice  to  the  proprietor  is  to  advise  him  of  the  rights  which  are 
being  created  a^cainst  his  property,  the  registration  is  to  advise 
those  de.'jiring  to  deal  with  the  owner  concerning  the  property,  or 
w^ith  the  builder,  of  the  situation. 

Following  out  these  princii)les.  we  have  seen  that  the  sup- 
plier of  materials  obtains  his  privilege  only  upon  the  registration 
of  a  notice  which  has  been  given  to  the  proprietor,  and  applies 
only  to  those  supplies  furnisshed  or  specially  prepared  and  not 
delivei-ed.  after  the  registration  of  such  notice. 

The  privilege  so  created  will  Income  extinguished  after  thirty 
days  after  the  end  of  the  work,  unless  the  supplier  takes  a  suit 
meanwhile,  into  wiiich  he  must  call  the  proprietor  and  the  regis- 
trar. 

SUB-CONTRACTOR'S  COURSE  OF  ACTION. 

The  sub-contractor  to  create  his  privilege  must,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  advise  the  proprietor  of  the  contract  he  has  made 
with  the  principal  contractor.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have 
this  notlHcation  to  the  proprietor  serve<I  hy  a  bailiff,  or,  if  the 
malls  are  used,  sent  certainly  by  registered  letter.  Registration, 
In  the  registry  office,  must  follow  within  thirty  da.vs  of  the  end 
o^  the  work. 

An  amendment  of  article  C.C.  2103  repeats  some  of  the  pro- 
visions already  enacted,  but  conveniently  and  clearl.v  sets  forth 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  notice  or  memorial  of  the 
creditors'  claim;  (a)  The  claim  must  be  drafted  in  the  form  of 
an  affidavit  of  the  creditor  or  his  representative  and  sworn  to 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  commissioner  of  the  superior 
court,  or  a  notai-y;  (b)  it  must  contain  the  name,  occupation  and 
residence  of  the  creditor;  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  claim, 
and  the  cadastral  number  of  the  immoveable  upon  which  the  con- 
struction is  being  placed. 

I  consider  that  the  following  practice  will  meet  fully  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  also  be  found  convenient: 

That  the  claim  be  prepared  in  triplicate.  That  at  the  foot  of 
the  claim  there  be  appended  a  notice  to  the  proprietor,  draiving 
his  attention  to  the  claim,  and  a  further  notice  to  the  registrar, 
requiring  its  registration.  I^et  the  claim  and  notice  be  served 
on  the  proprietor  by  a  bailiff,  and  then  put  before  the  registrar 
both  the  remaining  documents,  askine  him  to  affix  his  certificate 
of  registration  to  both.  Then  file  with  him  the  document  which 
does  not  bear  the  bailiff's  return  or  affidavit  of  service,  and  retain 
the  one  which  does.  The  nrivileged  creditor  will  thereupon  have 
in  his  possession  a  copv  of  his  claim  bearing  upon  it  satisfactorv 
proof  of  its  having  both  been  served  and  registen'd. 
CANCELLATION    OF    PRIVILEGE. 

A  further  amendment  which  has  been  made,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve will  prove  useful,   is  the  following: 

After  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  regis- 
tration of  anv  privileged  claim,  or  from  that  date  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  whichever  be  the  latest,  if  no  action  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  it,  anv  interested  party  mav  call  upon  the  registrar  to 
radiate  the  privilege  by  the  following  procedure: 

The  partv  interested  »repares  an  application  to  the  registrar 
demanding  the  cancellation  on  the  ground  that  the  six  months 
from  the  end  of  the  work  or  the  registration  of  the  claim,  which 
ever  be  the  latest,  has  exnired;  this  anpl'cation  he  suniK)rts  hy 
his  affidavit.  Then,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  be  afforded  to 
the  privileered  creditor  to  take  such  .steps  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary- to  protect  himself,  this  anolication  must  be  served  on  the 
privileged  creditor  or  his  representative  eight  days  before  it  is 
filed  with  the  reaistrar.  ,  .  , 

If  a  suit  has  been  taken  the  reg'strar  is  bound  to  radiate  the 
registration,  not  onlv  bv  direction  of  a  judgment,  which  might  go 
v'ithont  saying,  but  also  on  p'TKlnction  of  a  certificate  from  the 
prothonotar\-  that  the  action  has  been  discontinued. 


RAPID    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    HIGH     BUILDING. 

In  less  than  two  decades  the  tali  building  in  New  York  has 
doubled  in  height. 

The  highest  building  in  the  world  used  for  office  purposes  in 
1S99  was  the  Park  Row  Building,  opposite  the  New  York  Clt.v 
Post  office.  It  is  382  feet  high.  The  Woolworth  Building,  since 
erected,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Broadway,  Is  792  feet  high. 
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CONSTRUCTION  NEWS 

Information  of  Special  Interest  to  Architect*,  Contractors,  and  Manufacturers. 
Construction  Building  Reports  will  Give  You  Up-to-date  Information  Every 
Day  on  all  New  Buildings  About  to  be  Erected  or  in  Course  of  Erection. 


BUSINESS    BUILDINGS. 

Chatham,  Ont. — The  ("aiuulian  Hank  of  Commerce.  Toronto, 
contemplates  alterations  to  their  l)anli,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  King  streets. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Hamilton,  are 
erecting  an  exchange  building  at  the  coi'ner  of  Garfield  anti 
Dunsniuir  streets,  to  cost  $30,000.  and  have  awarded  the  follow- 
ing contracts:  mason,  brick  work,  concrete  and  terra  cotta,  H. 
Yates,  24  I.,eeming  street;  steel,  Hamilton  Bridge  Works  Com- 
pany. Limited;  carpenter.  John  Poag  &  Company,  Westinghouse 
avenue;  roofing,  J.  K.  Riddell,  12  Ferguson  avenue  north:  plas- 
tering, Hannaford  Brothers.  232  Robinson  street:  plumbing  and 
heating,  .Alexander  McKenzie,  164  Wentworth  street:  iron  stair. 
Canada  Wire  &  Iron  Goods  Company,  1S2  King  William  street; 
painting  and  glazing,  Goodale  &  Laidlaw.  20  Hunter  street  east: 
steel  door  and  metal  sash,  A.  Mathews,  L.imited,  256  .Adelaide 
street  west.  Toronto;  terrazzo.  Italian  Mosaic  &  Tile  Company, 
429  Spadina  avenue,  Toronto:  W.  J.  Carmichael,  Montreal,  is 
the  aix'hitect. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  are  erecting  a  bank  building  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
have  awarded  the  plumbing  contract  to  Sheppard  &  Abbott,  78 
Harbord  street,  Toronto. 

I^ondon,  Ont. — The  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Montreal,  are 
erecting  a  telephone  building,  and  have  awarded  the  following 
contracts:  general  contract.  Pounder  Brothers.  Stratford,  Ont.; 
heating  and  plumbing.  Boxall  &  Mathie,  Lindsay.  Ont.;  W.  J. 
Marmichael,  Montreal,  is  the  architect,  and  1.  J.  McNab,  Con- 
struction Department.  Bell  Telephone  Building,  Toronto,  is  the 
superintendent  of  construction. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Housen  Van  Winkle  Company. 
Morrow  avenue,  are  erecting  an  office  building,  garage  and  resi- 
dence at  the  corner  of  Morrow  and  Silver  avenues.  t,o  cost  $10,- 
.000,  and  their  architect,  F.  S.  Mallory,  65  .\delaide  street  east, 
has  awarded  the  following  contracts:  steel.  Hepburn  &  Disher, 
18  Van  Home  avenue;  stone  work,  George  Webb,  448  Summer- 
hill  avenue;  brick  and  hollow  tile.  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  Do- 
minion Bank  Building.  The  Bankers'  Bond  Company,  Limited, 
20  Victoria  street,  contemplates  the  erection  of  an  office  build- 
ing on  Bay  street,  to  cost  $20,000. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — A.  E.  Farley  and  .1.  H.  Murphy,  Banque  Na- 
tlonale  Building,  Ottawa,  have  been  awarded  the  general  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  for  the  County  of  Carlton. 

Sandwich,  West,  Ont. — lOrnest  Renaud.  Township  of  Sandwicli. 
has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  foui- 
bridges  for  the  Township  of  Sandwich. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  will 
erect  a  reinforced  concrete  viaduct  over  the  Reservoir  ravine, 
to  cost  $200,000. 


CLUBS,    HOSPITALS,    THEATRES    AND    HOTELS. 

Byron,  Ont. — .Architects  Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank  of  Toronto 
Building,  London,  Ont.,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  nurses'  home 
for  the  Byron  Sanatorium,  to  cost  $25,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  theati-e  for 
MacKay  Brothers,  104   Lister  Building,   to  cost  $20,000. 

London.  Ont. — The  Hospital  Commission  of  London.  Ont., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  hospital,  to  cost  $300,- 
000.  The  Queen  .Alexandra  Sanatorium  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion  of   1    nurses'   home. 

Petrolia,  Ont. — -Architect  .1.  M.  Moore,  418  Richmond  street, 
London,  Ont.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  maternity  hospital  for  the 
hospital  trustees  of  Petrolia.  to  cost  $10,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Architects  Chapman  &  McGiflin,  95  King 
street  east,  have  prepared  plans  for  clubrooms  for  E.  &  R. 
Wood.  Royal  Bank  Euilding.  to  cost  $5,000. 


FIRE   LOSSES. 

Bruce  Mines,  Ont. — The  Post  and  Customs  Offices  and  sev- 
eral general  stores  were  destro.ved  by  fire;   loss  $150,000. 

Lanark,  Ont. — The  woollen  mills  of  the  Caldwell,  Boyd  & 
Company,  Limited,  were  destroyed  by  fire;   loss  $150,000. 

Langford,  Ont. — The  storage  building  of  the  Standard  Chem- 
ical Compan.v  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

.Montreal,  Que. — .A  large  storing  warehouse  of  William  Ruth- 
erford Lumbei-  Compan.v  was  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $40,000. 

Proton,  Ont. — The  barn  and  implement  house  of  William 
Wright,  Slh  Concession,   Proton,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Heglna.  Sask.— The  plant  of  the  North  Star  Drilling  Com- 
()any,  Regina,  was  destroyed  hy  fire;  loss  $18,000.  The  plant  of 
the  Regina  Storage  and  Forwarding  Company  wag  destroyed  by 
fire;  loss  $2/, 000. 

Sorel,  Que.— The  offices  of  the  Canadian  SteamslUps,  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Company,  Sorel  Newspaper  Company,  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  and  the  Dominion  Government,  at  Sorel, 
were  destroyed  hy  fire. 

Sterling,  (int.— The  factory  of  the  Sterling  Cheese  Box  and 
\eneering  Company  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

St.  Jacques  LArchigan.  Que.— The  pari.sh  i;hurch  at  St. 
Jacques  L'Archigan  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $50,- 

Thamesville,   Ont.— The   grain   elevators  of  J.   B.   Stringer   & 


Company  and   T.   .\I.    Syers   &   Son    were  destroyed   by   fire;    loss 
$20,000. 

Victoria,    B.C. — The    lumber    mills   of    the   Cameron    Lumber 
Company  were  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $100,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Belleville,  Ont.— The  City  of  Belleville  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  batn  houses  at  v'lctoria  Park,  to  cosit  $5,uoo. 

Blennenu,  Ont.— The  Here  Marquette  Railway  contemplates 
the  construction  of  a  reservoir. 

Comaton,  Ont.— Engmeer  W.  L.  Dethloft,  Coniston,  is  pre- 
paring piai.s  lor  a  dry  house  for  tne  Mond  NicKel  company, 
1-imiled,  Loniaion,   to  cost  t3O,0oo. 

Leamington,  Oni.— Joseph  Simpson,  Talbot  road,  Rawlelgh 
Townsnip,  c^nteniplates  tne  erection  of  a  laige  barn. 

London,  Ont. — The  London- Petrolia  Barrel  Company,  Lon- 
don, are  having  pians  prepared  lor  a  storage  buiUiing  ana  uiy 
Kun  Oi   re.niurceu  conciete;    to  cost   ^lo,ouo. 

London,  Ont. — lr.e<itty  Biothers,  London,  Ont.,  are  erecung  a 
founurk'  and  cupola  uuuding  on  lork  street,  to  cost  »&u,uuu,  ana 
tiieir  arcnitect,  Wm.  li.  iviurray,  Dairiinion  Savings  BuliUing, 
has  awarded  the  loUowing  contracts:  general  contract.  John 
Putheiuough.  1006  vveiiing..on  street;  siieet  metal,  Fleming  & 
riougniby,  246  'lalbol  street,  painting  and  glazing,  George  Hoab, 
4Zl  -Adelaide  street. 

Ottawa,  Ont.— Thomas  -A.  Stitt,  Wellington  street,  will  erect 
a  garage  on  Wellington  street,  to  cost  $5,oo0. 

■loroiito,  Ont. —  i'ne  Imperial  Munition  Board,  Imperial  Lite 
BuiiGiiig,  win  erect  a  g.ir<ige  on  Dupont  stieet,  to  cost  $i2.uU0, 
and  tiieir  architect,  J.  B.  Carsweli,  Imperial  iviunltion  hioard, 
lias  itwaided  the  general  contract  to  tne  Uickie  Construction 
Compan.v-,   Kyrie  Bunding. 

Toijnto,  Ont.  —  Engineers  Harkness  &  Oxley,  Confederation 
Lite  i-.uuuing,  nave  .piepareu  plans  lor  a  macnine  snop  lor  jolin 
ingiis,  14  fciracnan  avertue,  to  cost  $45,000.  The  i'olson  iron 
Works,  Toronto,  will  erect  a'lioiler  snop  at  the  foot  of  Sher- 
bi.urne  stieet,  to  cost  $bo,i)UO,  and  have  awarded  the  general  con- 
tract to  McGregor  &  iVlcintyre,  113a  Shaw  street,  Toronto.  The 
C<  nsumers'  Gas  Company,  18  Toronto  stieet,  are  erecting  a 
booster  house  at  M-ont  and  Parliament  streets,  to  cost  $10,oOO, 
and  their  architects,  Burke.  Horwood  &  White,  Ryrie  Building, 
have  awariied  the  loUowing  contracts:  concrete.  Crescent  Con- 
crete Company,  Temple  Building,  Toronto:  roofing,  G.  Duthie  & 
Sen,  30  Widmer  street,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Swift  Canadian  Company,  St.  Clair  ave- 
nue, are  erecting  a  fertiliiier  plant,  stock  pens  and  dressing 
rooms  on  St.  Clair  avenue,  to  cost  $40,000,  and  have  awarded  the 
ft  llowing  contracts:  roofing  and  waterprooting.  .Carmichael 
Waterproofing  Compan.v,  267  Delaware  avenue,  Toronto;  plumb- 
ing, Sheppard  &  .Abbott,  78  Harbord  street;  steel  sash.  Trussed 
Concrete  Steel  Comipany  of  Canada,  Limited,  34  King  street 
west,  Toronto;  the  John  V.  Gray  Construction  Compan,v,  Con- 
federation Life  Building,  are  the  general  contractors.  The  Swift 
Canadian  Compan.v,  St.  Clair  avenue,  are  erecting  a  cooler 
building  on  St.  Clair  avenue,  to  cost  $150,000,  and  have  awarded 
the  general  contract  to  Archibald  &  Holmes,  Excelsior  Life 
Building.   Toronto. 

Windsor,  Ont. — -Architect  -A.  H.  McPhail,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  is  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  to  a  garage  for  the 
City  of  Windsor,  on  Pitt  street  east,  to  cost  $17,000. 

Windsor,  Ont. — W.  C.  Kennedy,  Chatham  street  west,  Wind- 
sor, is  erecting  an  auto  servfice  station  at  the  corner  of  Chatham 
and  Pelissier  streets,  to  cost  $46,000,  and  their  general  contract- 
ors. R.  Westcott  &  Company.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
have  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract  to  McNaughton-Mc- 
Kay  Compan.v,  AVyandotte  street  east;  G.  Jacques,  Hydor  Build- 
ing, is  the  architect. 


PLANTS,    FACTORIES   AND    WAREHOUSES. 

Bridgeburg,  Ont. — The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Company,  LeRoy, 
New  York,  will  erect  a  factor.v  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  and  have 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  -Alexander  Shumway  Utz  & 
Compan.v,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Chatham,  Ont. — The  Public  UtlUties  Commission  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  cold  storage  iilant. 

Ford,  Ont. — The  Chalmers  -Motor  Car  Compan.v,  Detroit,  will 
erect  a  factory  on  St.   Lukes  road,  to  cost  $250,000. 

Hajmilton,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Cotton  Mills  Company,  Mc- 
Nab street,  are  erecting  an  addition  to  their  factor.^-  on  McNab 
street,  to  co.st  $60,000,  and  their  architects,  McPliie  &  Kelly, 
Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  have  awarded  the  following  con- 
tracts: general  contractor,  G.  E.  Mills,  614  King  street  east; 
steel  sash,  -\.  B.  Ormsby  Company,  Limitetl,  48  -Abell  street,  To- 
ronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Cotton  -Mills  Company,  Mac- 
Nab  street,  are  erecting  an  addition  to  their  factory  on  Mac- 
Nab  street  nofth,  to  co.st  $60,000,  and  their  architects,  McPhle 
t»i  Kelly,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  have  awarded  the  general 
contract  to  G.  E.  Mills.  614  King  street  east.  The  Canadian 
A\'estinghouse  Company,  Hamilton,  are  erecting  a  factory  and 
office  building  on  Langford  avenue  north,  to  cost  $200,000,  and 
have  awarded  the  following  contracts:  plastering,  Hannaford 
Brothers,  232  Robinson  street:  elevators,  Otis-Fensom  Company, 
50  Bay  street,  Toronto:  heating,  -Adam  Clark.  7  Main  street 
west:  Prack  &  Perrine,  Lum.sden  Building,  Toronto,  are  the 
architects. 

Harrow,    Ont. — The   Quality   Canners,    Limited,    Harrow,    are 
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erecting  a  ractorj-.  to  cost  $35.00(i,  aiul  have  awarileil  Mie  muxiiii 
fontiaci  to  J.   A.  Hecoril.   Ilarruw.  Ont. 

KHi-luiier,  Out.— The  W.  K.  Woeltle  Shoe  Ciniiimiiy.  127  Wal- 
nut Htreet.  are  erei'tlng  an  adtlltloii  to  their  factory  on  Walnut 
street,  to  cost  $»,im(l,  anil  their  architect.  Charles  Cowan,  Vic- 
toria strert,  has  awarded  the  fjllowlnK  contracts:  (seneral  con- 
tract, mason,  carpenter  work,  concrete,  plasterliiK  and  rooting. 
H.  Dunker  &  Son.  Kitchener:  plumbing,  sheet  metal  and  steel. 
Wm.   Knell  &  Company. 

1-ondon,  Unt.— K.  Leonard  &  Sons.  York  street,  architects  and 
owners,  have  prepared  plans  for  an  addition  to  their  factory  on 
York  street,  to  cost  JIO.OOO.  and  have  awarded  the  general  con- 
tract to  Harry   Hayman.  4!tl  (.)ntarlo  street. 

Montreal.  Ciue.— The  Canadian  Cordage  Company  are  erect- 
ing a  warehouse  on  St.  Patrick  street,  to  cost  $4U.OOO,  and  have 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  L,  E.  DowUiik.  167  Yonge  street, 
Toronto.  Ont. 

Niagara  Falls.  Ont.— The  Herbert  Morris  Crane  &  Hoist  Com- 
piinv.  79  Peter  street,  Toronto,  are  erecting  a  factory  on  Stanley 
street,  to  cost  JSU.OOO.  and  their  engineers.  Ilarkness  &  Oxley. 
Confederation  Life  Building.  Toronto,  have  awarded  the  steel 
work  contract  to  the  Dominion   Hridge  Works.  Toronto. 

Saskatoon,  Sask.— The  Sawyer-. Massey  Company.  Saskatoon, 
will  erect  a  warehouse  on  First  averme  north,  and  have  awarde.l 
the  general  contract  to  James  Prlel,  Saskatoon. 

South  Vancouver,  H.C.— The  Harvey  Creosotlng  &  Lumber 
Mills  Company,  South  Vancouver,  will  erect  a  large  electric 
plant,   to  cost  »30,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  Wlllards  Chocolate  Company,  Limited. 
260  Spadlna  avenue,  are  erecting  a  factory  on  Wellington  street 
west,  and  the  general  contractors,  S.  L.  Yolles  and  Harry  Roten- 
borg  67  Baldwin  street,  have  sub-let  the  followinig  contracts: 
mason,  Wltchall  &  .Son.  156  St.  Helen's  avenue;  carpenter,  Geo, 
L.  Iloliinson.  107  .\rmstrong  avenue;  metal  sash,  A.  B.  Ormsby 
Company.   Limited.  4S   Abell  street. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Kobert.s  Brothers.  241  Dovercourt  road,  archi- 
tects and  general  contractors,  have  prepared  plans  for  a  factory 
for  W.  J.  Keens.  6.S  Spadlna  road,  to  cost  $100,000,  and  have 
awarded  the  stone  work  contract  to  the  Peerless  Artificial  Stone. 
Limited.  Coxwell  avenue.  The  H.  F.  Johnson  Soaji  Company, 
155  (Jeorge  street,  are  erecting  a  factory  at  the  corner  of  Carlaw 
and  Natalie  streets,  to  cost  $100,000,  and  their  architects,  Prack 
and  Perrine,  Lumsden  Building,  have  awarded  the  mason  and 
concrete  contracts  to  John  K.  Russell.  30  Logan  avenue,  and  I'. 
]l.  Navin. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  King 
and  Simcoc  streets.  Toronto,  are  erecting  a  warehouse  at  the 
corner  of  King  and  Simcoe  streets,  to  cost  $100,000.  and  their 
architects,  IJurke,  Horwood  &  White,  Ryrje  Building,  have 
awarde<i  the  following  contracts;'  mason.  Holtby  Brothers.  Hep- 
burne  street;  carpentei-,  George  Sparling.  759  Dufferin  street; 
roofing.  .\.  Mathews.  Limited.  255  Adelaide  street  west;  steel 
sash.  Steel  &  Radiation.  Limited.  Fraser  avenue:  painting.  F.  C. 
Davies.  218  Montrose  avenue:  plumbing,  heating  and  sprinklers, 
Lennett  &  Wright.  72  Queen  street  east;  plastering.  R.  C.  Dancy. 
152  Spadlna  road;  elevators.  Otis-F"ensom  Elevator  Company, 
50  Bay  street. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS   AND    STATIONS. 

London.  Ont. — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  are 
preparing  plans  for  rebuilding  their  station  on  Richmond  street, 
at  the  cost  of  $15,000;  M.  Williams  is  the  local  superintendent. 

Ottawa.  Ont, — The  Public  Library  Board  of  the  City  of  Ot- 
tawa contemplates  the  erection  of  a  branch  library,  to  cost  $15.- 
000. 

Sudbury.  Ont, — The  town  of  Sudbury  has  purchased  a  site 
at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Lome  streets  for  the  erection  of  a 
library  building,  to  cost  $15,000, 


RESIDENCES.    STORES    AND    FLATS. 

Barrie,  Ont, — A.  L.  McKinnon.  Barrie.  is  eroctinK  a  residence 
on  Bayfield  street,  to  cost  $5,000,  and  has  awarded  the  following 
contracts;  plastering,  mason  and  cari>enter.  W,  D.  Mlnnikin; 
concrete.  T.  W,  Tooke.  Barrie. 

Brantford.  Ont, — The  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  of  Brantford. 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  permanent  home  for  the  returned 
soldlei's. 

Ford.  Ont. — Architects  G,  Jacques  &  Company.  Hydro  Build - 
iiig.  Windsor,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  bungalow  for  C.  T.  Mon- 
treuil.   Ford,  Ont,.  to  cost  $8,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont, — The  Crafton  &  Company.  James  street  north, 
are  erecting  a  department  store  on  James  street  north,  to  cost 
$100,000.  and  their  architect,  G,  J,  Hutton,  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  has  awarded  the  following  contracts;  electric  work, 
J.  Dynes.  28  .Walon  place;  sprinkler  system.  Adam  Clark.  7  Main 
street  east;  tile  and  marble.  Kent.  Garvin  &  Company,  Catharine 
slreet.  .Architect  F,  W,  Warren.  Bank  of  Haimilton  Building, 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  residence  for  Henry  Dunham.  Cannon 
street  east,  on  Main  street  east,  to  cost  $5,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Dr,  O,  W,  Neimer.  412  Barton  street  east,  is 
erecting  a  residence  on  Sherman  avenue  north,  to  cost  $12,000, 
aiid  his  architect,  G,  J,  Hutton,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  has 
awarded  the  following  contracts:  sheet  metal  and  roofing,  Den- 
nis &  Jocelyn,  13  Walnut  street;  electric  wiring,  J.  Dynes,  20 
Avalon  place;  painting  and  glazing.  P.  Thompson,  13  Walnut 
street  north,  Dr,  Stewart,  Beach  street,  is  erecting  a  residence 
at  the  corner  of  Proctor  and  Main  streets,  to  cost  $7,000.  and  his 
contractor.  John  Poag  &  Company.  Westinghouse  avenue,  has 
sub-let  the  following  contracts:  plastering.  Hill  Brothers,  307 
rimerald  street  nortli:  electric  wiring,  J.  Dynes.  20  Avalon  place 
.Vrchitects  Scott  &  Wardell,  Sun  Life  Building,'  are  preparing 
plans  tor  a  residence  for  the  Pattison  estate,  on  the  corner  of 
Park  and  King  streets,  to  cost  $15,000.  J,  W,  Gathercole.  439 
King  street  west,  will  erect  an  apartment  house  on  King  street 
v,est.  to  cost  $11,000.  and  has  awarded  the  following  contracts; 
gc  neral  contract.  G.  K,  Gavlord,  54  Lamoreaux  street;  carpenter 
Mr,  AVyer,  Chatham  street. 

London.  Ont.— Mr.  P.  Gray.  198  York  street,  will  erect  a  resi- 
dence on  York  street,  to  cost  $6,000.  and  has  awarded  the  general 
contract   to  Harry   Hayman.   490  Ontario  street 


Monteith,  Ont.— The  Provincial  Department  of  Public  Works, 
I  arliamenl  Buildings,  Toronto,  Ont.,  will  erect  a  men's  residence 
at  Monte  th,  to  cost  $26,000,  and  has  awarded  the  general  con- 
tract to  Jeffrey  &  Stevens,   North  Bay. 

Ottawa.  Ont.— The  Brown  Estate  are  erecting  an  apartment 
house  on  Laurler  avenue,  to  cost  $49,000,  and  their  architects, 
Richards  &  Abra.  126  Sparks  street,  have  awarded  the  follow- 
ing contracts;  carpenter.  A.  Richards  &  Company.  Ottawa;  mar- 
ble and  tile,  A.  K.  Mills  &  Son,  191  Sparks  street;  plastering. 
Murphy  &  Morrow,  Bimn«8  avenue:  painting  and  glazing,  Rit- 
chie &  Nunn,  2iiO  Sunnyslde  avenue:  electric  wiring,  J,  E,  S. 
Lewis,  Ottawa;  plumbing  and  heating,  W.  G.  Edge.  Booth  Bulld- 

Ottawa,  Ont.— Leon  Petengorsky.  351  Chapel  street.  Is  erect- 
ing an  apartment  house  at  Ottawa,  to  cost  $25,000  and  has 
awarded  the  following  contracts:  electric  wiring,  Marchand  & 
Ltonneley,  12SH  Sparks  street:  heating  and  plumbing.  Coldrey  & 
Chapman,  330  RIdeau  street.  Major  McKecn,  Ottawa,  Is  erecting 
a  residence  on  Buena  Vista  road,  to  cost  $11,000,  and  his  archi- 
tects Mill  son  &  Burgess,  Union  Bank  Building,  have  awarded 
the  following  contracts:  plastering.  Murphy  &  Morrow,  Billings 
avenue:  paintmg  and  glazing,  G.  T.  Greene.  792  Bank  street- 
heating  and  plumbing.  Coldrey  &  Chapman.  330  RIdeau  street, 
James  &  Kent.  Castle  Building,  have  commenced  work  on  alter- 
ations to  an  apartment  house  for  Dr.  J.  F.  Argue.  1890  O'Connor 
street,  to  cost  $16,200;  Taylor  &  Horwood,  Castle  Building  are 
the  architects. 

Ottawa.  Ont.— G.  D.  Findlayson.  479  Slater  street,  is  erecting 
a  residence  on  Carling  avenue,  to  cost  $10,000.  and  has  awarded 
the  following  contracts;  general  contract.  G.  A.  Craln  285  Cle- 
now  avenue:  plastering.  Frank  Hunt.  115  Arlington  street:  paint- 
ing and  glazing.  Ritchie  &  Nunn.  280  Sunnyslde  avenue:  heat- 
ing and  plumbing.  Hallaway  &  Son,  373  Somerset  avenue  The 
general  contractors,  Taylor  &  Utckey.  23  First  avenue,  are  ex- 
cavating for  an  apartment  hou.se  for  the  Brown  Estate,  on  Lau- 
rier  avenue  north,  to  cost  $49,000;  RUhards  &  Abra.  126  Sparks 
ttreet.  are  the  architects,  W.  G.  Smith.  465  Somerset  street.  Is 
erecting  an  apartment  house  on  Somerset  street,  to  cost  $11,000. 
and  has  awarded  the  following  contracts:  general  contract.  N. 
liolllster.  512  Bay  street:  plastering.  Murphv  &  Morrow.  498 
Cooper  street:  painting  and  glazing.  A,  J.  Moore.  80  Flora  street; 
electric  wiring.  Stanley  Lewis.  817  Lvon  street;  heating  and 
plumbing.  J.  T.  Blyth.  Frank  street.  George  Craln.  285  Clenow 
iivenue,  general  contractor  and  owner,  is  erecting  an  apartment 
house  on  Nepean  street,  to  cost  $18,000.  and  has  avrarded  the 
following  contracts;  plastering,  Murphy  &  Morrow,  Ottawa: 
painting  and  glazing,  G.  H,  Higman  &  Son,  176  RIdeau  street; 
heating  and  plumbing.  J,   T.    Blyth,   Frank  street. 

Renfrew.  Ont. — T.  A.  Low.  Renfrew.  Ont.,  is  erecting  a  resi- 
dence at  the  corner  of  Stewart  and  Bruce  streets,  to  cost  $10,000, 
and  their  architect,  W.  E.  Noffke.  Central  Chambers.  Ottawa, 
has  awarded  the  plumbing  and  heating  contract  to  W.  A.  Derry, 
t'atrick    street,    Renfrew. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  residence  for 
C.  Gardner.  3  Northcllffe  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000.  Architect  W. 
Bredin  Galbraith.  Excelsior  Life  Building,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  residence  to  be  erected  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Humber  river, 
south  of  Bloor  street,  to  cost  $5,800.  Architect  P.  H,  Finney,  79 
Adelaide  street  east,  is  preparing  plans  for  an  apartment  house 
for  himself  on  Roncesvalles  avenue,  to  cost  $25,000,  Robert 
Brothers,  241  Dovercourt  road,  are  erecting  an  apartment  house 
ivt  the  corner  of  Roxton  and  .Arthur  streets,  to  cost  $60,000,  and 
have  awarded  the  electric  wiring  contract  to  George  Armstrong, 
1217  College   street. 

Toronto,  Ont. — W.  H,  Cawthra.  60  Forest  Hill  road,  is  making 
an  addition  and  alteration  to  his  residence,  at  the  cost  of  $11,- 
000,  and  his  architects,  Eden  Smith  &  Sons.  33  Scott  street,  have 
awarded  the  following  contracts;  mason,  T.  &  A.  G.  Ham.  S3 
Salem  avenue:  roofing.  G.  M,  Bryan.  503  Yonge  street:  carpen- 
ter. Robinson  &  Wilson.  34  Alcina  avenue:  plastering.  W.  H.  Lit- 
tle, 62  Tranby  avenue;  iKiinting,  F.  G.  Roberts  &  Company.  lOiJ 
Wells  street;  wiring.  R.  A.  L,  Gray  &  Company,  85  York  street; 
plumbing,  Fiddes  &  Hogarth.  122  King  street  east;  heating.  Jos. 
Morrison.  8  St.  Mary  street;  hardware.  Canada  Hardware  Com- 
pany,   Limited.   39   Richmond   street  east. 

Toronto.  Ont, — T.  J.  Medland.  130  King  street  east,  will  erect 
a  residence  on  Keele  street,  to  cost  $18,000,  and  his  architect,  J. 
A.  McKenzie.  Lumsden  Building,  has  awarded  the  following 
contracts;  mason.  Wm.  Edwards.  337  Rusholme  road;  carpenter. 
John  Lambert,  312  Westmoreland  avenue;  plastering.  Taylor  & 
Nesbitt.  18  Havelock  street;  plumbing.  McNaughton  &  McKen- 
zie. 1029  Shaw  street;  painting  and  glazing.  F,  G.  Roberts  Com- 
pany. 106  Wells  street;  electric  wiring,  \V.  H.  Douglass.  Toronto. 
Architects  Ellis  &  Ellis.  Manning  Chambers,  are  preparing  plans 
for  a  residence  for  C,  M,  Hall.  245  Glendonwynne  road,  on  Glen- 
donwynne  road,  to  cost  $7,000.  The  Standard  Reliance  Mortgage 
Company.  84  King  street  east,  will  erect  two  pairs  of  residences 
on  Maughan  crescent,  to  cost  $10,000.  Architects  Wickson  & 
Gregg.  Kent  Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  an  alteration  to 
the  residence  of  Sir  J,  C,  Eaton.  Davenport  road,  to  cost  $5,000. 
Jas.  McKenzie.  53  Lvndhurst  avenue,  has  had  plans  prepared  for 
a  residence  on  Lyndhurst.  to  cost  $5,000, 

Windsor.  Ont. — Jos.  Major,  640  Peter  street,  has  commenced 
work  on  a  duplex  residence  on  Pelissier  street,  for  W,  Turner. 
91  Oak  street,  to  cost  $5,500.  B,  Mechanic.  102  Mercer  street, 
has  commenced  work  on  a  store  and  flat  building,  on  Windsor 
avenue,  for  H.  Croll.  107  Glengary  street,  to  cost  $5,000. 


SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Agincourt,  Ont. — The  .Anglican  Church  of  Agincourt  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  church.     Robert  Oakley  is  the  trustee. 

Hamilton.  Ont, — The  Ruthenian  Church.  Gray  street,  are 
erecting  a  church  on  Gray  street,  to  cost  $16,000,  and  has  award- 
ed the  general  contract  to  R.  A.  Nicholson.  47  Dundurn  street 
north. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— The  Board  of  Education.  City  Hall,  is 
erecting  an  eight-room  school  on  Beach  road,  to  cost  $70,000. 
and  has  awarded  the  following  contracts;  mason  and  concrete, 
W.  H.  Cooper.  Clyde  Block;  carpenter.  George  F.  Smith,  20  Car- 
rick  avenue  sheet  metal  and  roofing,  Dennis  &  Jocelyn,  13  Wal- 
nut street:  steel.  Canada  Wire  &  Iron  Goods  Company.  King 
William  street:  plastering,  Hannaford  Brjthers,  232  Robinson 
street:   painting  and   glazing.   Dobson  &  Company,   121   Victoria 
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avenue:  electric  wirin".  Culley  &  Bieay,  35  King  street  west: 
heating  and  plumbing.  Adam  Clark,  7  Main  street:  tile  work. 
Kent.  Garvin  &  Company.  20  Catherine  street  north;  Stewart  & 
Witton  are   the  architects. 

London.  Ont. — The  City  of  London  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  vocational  school  in  connection  with  tihe  Bryon  Sanatorium. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — The  Public  School  Board  of  Ottawa  is  erect- 
ing an  addition  to  Bolton  Street  School,  and  has  awarded  tlie 
general  contract  to  A.  I.  Garvock,  136  Lewis  street;  W.  B.  Gar- 
vock.  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  Crelghton  Street  School,  is 
the  architect. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Architects  Millison  &  Burgess.  Union  Bank 
Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  presbyter.v  for  the  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  Parish.  Billings  Bridge,  to  cost  17.000.  .Architects  Mil- 
lison &  Burgess.  Union  Bank  Building,  are  preparing  plans  for 
a  presbytery  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church.  Fourth  avenue, 
to  cost  $10,000. 

Schumacher,  Ont. — The  Public  School  Board  of  Schumacher 
is  erecting  a  school,  to  cost  $18,000,  and  has  awarded  the  gen- 
eral contract  to  Hill,  Clark,  Francis,  Limited,  Timmins,  Ont.;  J. 
P.  MacLaren.  104  Sparks  street,  Ottawa,  is  the  architect. 

Stratford.  Ont. — The  Central  Methodist  Church  are  erecting 
an  addition  to  their  church  and  Sunday-school,  to  cost  $17,000. 
and  their  architect,  A.  G.  Garner.  Box  232,  Stratford,  has  award- 
ed the  following  contracts:  general  contract,  A.  G.  Everett.  51 
Chestnut  street:  steel.  Stratford  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  Krie 
street;  plumbing,  J.  R.  Myers  &  Son,  99  Ontario  street;  plaster- 
ing. W.  Soeder,  210  Huron  street. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Architect  H.  F.  Secord,  2  College  street,  has 
prepared  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  Colleige  street,  to  cost  $25,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Separate  School  Board.  67  Bond  street, 
are  erecting  a  school  at  the  corner  of  Honcesvaltes  and  West- 
n^.inster  avenues,  to  cost  $20,000,  and  their  architect,  C.  J.  Read, 
Confederation  Life  Building,  has  awarded  the  following  con- 
tracts: mason.  John  MoGlue.  2ii5  Sherbourne  street;  concrete. 
Queen  City  Concrete  Paving  Company,  179  Broadview  avenue; 
steel,  Reid  &  Brown,  63  Esplanade  street  east;  carpenter.  Mad- 
den Brothers,  562  Adelaide  street  west;  painting  and  glazing,  M. 
J.  Phelan.  133  Queen  street  east:  plastering,  Taylor  &  Nesbitt, 
IS  Hayelock  street;  sheet  metal  and  rooting,  H.  VV.  Pask,  49 
Concord  avenue;  electric  wiring,  Canada  Electric  Co..  183  Church 
street:   heating,   plumbing  and   gas  fitting.   T.   Regan.  Toronto. 

Trenton,  Ont. — .Architects  S.  A.  Coon  &  Son.  Excelsior  Life 
Ituilding,  Toronto,  are  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  of  four 
rooms  to  Dufferin  .\ venue  School,  for  the  Public  School  Board  of 
Trenton,  Ont.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

Yarmouth  Township.  Ont. — The  general  contractors.  Horton 
Brothers.  St,  Thomas  sti-eet,  have  commenced  work  on  a  church 
for  the  Anglican  Church,  to  cost  $5,500;  K.  Horton,  84  Myrtle 
street.   St.  Thomas,  is  the  architect. 

Yarmouth  Township.  Ont. — The  Anglican  Church,  Synod  of 
Huron,  are  erecting  a  church,  to  cost  $5,500,  and  their  architect, 
E.  Horton.  84  Myrtle  street.  St.  Thomas,  has  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing contracts:  general  contract.  Horton  Brothers.  St. 
Thomas.  Ont.;  heating  and  sheet  metal,  W.  H.  Bradley.  66  Ross 
street:  electric  wiring.  Roberts  &  Sandham,  521  Talbot  street: 
carpenter,  D.  F.  Shafter  &  Company.  131  Curtis  street;  painting, 
Jos.  Newbury. 

Windsor.  Ont. — The  Holy  Trinity  Church  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  church  on  Hall  street,  to  cost  $25,000;  A.  H.  Mc- 
Phail,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  is  the  architect. 


CONTRACTS     BETWEEN     ARCHITECTS    AND    CLIENTS. 

The  statement  hais  frequently  been  made  that  fewer  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  agreements  under  which  architects  render  pro- 
fessional services  are  expressed  in  writing.  Such  a  condition, 
if  it  exists,  is  not  only  one  of  danger,  but  it  seems  to  indicate 
lax  business  methods.  Certain  it  is  that  cases  in  which  archi- 
tects have  undertaken  imi»ortant  work  on  mere  verbal  orders 
are  numerous,  and  not  infrequently  the  resulting  misunder- 
standing has  occasioned  loss  to  one  party  oi-  the  other.  A  num- 
ber of  these  in  which  there  appeared  serious  disagreements  have 
been  submitted  to  the  courts  for  adjudication.  .\  case  decided 
in  February  of  this  year  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
only  illustrates  again  the  unwisdom  of  trusting  to  memory  oi- 
the  ability  to  establish  the  terms  of  an  agreement  without  a 
written  document.  In  this  instance  the  owner  admitted  that  he 
had  emploj'ed  the  architect  to  make  sketches  for  the  structuj'e. 
but  denied  that  he  had  entered  into  a  definite  arrangement 
with  him  to  make  working  plans  and  specifications  and  to  su- 
perintend the  construction  of  the  building.  The  architect,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  that  he  was  regularly  employed  to  ren- 
der complete  architectural  services,  and  entered  suit  on  that 
basis.  In  deciding  against  the  architect  the  court  held  that 
when  it  is  understood  between  the  parties  that  the  entire  agree- 
ment is  to  be  put  in  writing,  the  fact  that  it  was  never  written 
out  and  executed  is  strong  pi'esumption  of  no  contract  at  all; 
that  the  writing  of  the  contract  is  a  condition  precedent  to  its 
completion. 

It  seems  to  be  a  usual  practice  for  the  average  architect  to 
enter  into  a  mere  verbal  agreement  with  an  owner  to  prepare 
sketches  and  procure  preliminary  estimates  for  a  building.  At 
a  subsequent  interview,  perhaps,  he  wiil  agree  to  proceed  to  an- 
other stage  and  prepare  working  drawings  and  specifications,  and 
procure  actual  estimates.  .Vt  a  later  time  the  owner  may  possibly 
instruct  him  to  let  contracts  and  supervise  the  work.  When  the 
work  is  finally  completed,  or  even  if  the  operation  is  halted  at 
any  one  of  the  successive  stages,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
establish  the  basis  upon  which  the  work  has  been  done.  In 
fact,  it  is  this  loose  and  haphazard  method  of  agreement  be- 
tween architect  and  owner  that  leads  to  a  .majority  of  the  mis- 
understandings and  resulting  suits  at  law  by  which  architects 
endeavor  to  secure  compensation  for  services  rendered.  A  defi- 
nite understanding  and  written  agreement  before  any  work  is 
undertaken,  with  supplemental  modifications,  additions,  or  re- 
visions mutually  agreed  upon  as  occasion  arises,  would  jirevent 
these  disputes  or  render  their  determination  comparatively  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  architects  will  soon 
come  to  a  realization  of  this  fact  in  the  interest  not  only  of  their 
own  incomes,  but  as  a  measure  that  will  result  in  better  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  a  higher  regard  in  general  for 
the  architect's  business  ability. — The  American  Architect. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Bnildings 
Featured  in  Thia  Issu* 

Adminictration  Building,   Board  of  Education,  Toronto. 
Ash  Hoists,  W.   I).   Beatli  &   Son. 
Hollers.  Jenckes  Machine  Co. 
Brick,  Exterior,  Don  Valley  Brick  Works. 
Brick,  Fancy,   Don  Valley   Brick  Works. 
Brick.  H.  N.  Dancy  &  Son. 
Carpentering  Work,   F.    Armstrong. 
Carpets  and  Rugs.  T.  Eaton  Co. 
C  asements.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Chimneys.  Dominion  Bridge  Co. 
Doors,  Batts,  Limited. 
Electric  Contractor.  .\.  R.  Rice  &  Co. 
I'.iectric  Fixtures.  McDonald  &  Willson. 
Elevators,  Otis-Fensom  Co. 
Expanded  Metal.  Pedlar  People. 
Fire  Doors.  W.  E.  Dillon  Company. 
Fire  Escapes.  Canadian  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Flooring,  Terrazzo,   Venetian  Mosaic  &  Tile  Co. 
^Furniture,  Office  Specialty  and  Charles  Rogers  &  Sons. 
Glass,  Consolidated  Plate  Glass  Co. 
Hardware,  Jobbers,    Aikenhead  Hardware  Co. 
Hardware,    Yale  &  Towne. 

Heat  Regulators,  Johnson  Temperature  Regulating. 
Hollow  Tile.  Don  Valley  Brick  Works. 
Interior  Woodwork,    D.    Springman. 
Kitchen  Equipment.   Gurney  Foundry  Co. 
Marble.  Canadian  Glass  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 
Motors,  Canadian  Blower  Co. 
Ornamental   Iron,   Canadian   Ornamental  Iron  and  Luxfer  Prism 

Co. 
Plaster,  A.  D.  Grant. 

numbing  Fixtures.  Cluff  Bros,  and  Imperial   Products  Co. 
Pumps,  Darling  Bros. 
Radiators,   Dominion  Radiator  Co. 
Reinforcement,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co, 
Roofing,  W.  E.  Dillon  Co. 
Stone,  John  Vokes. 

Structural  Iron.  Dominion  Bridge  Co. 
Telephone  Equipment.    IJell  Telephone  Co. 
Tile.  Canada  Glass  Mantle  &  Tile. 
Vaults.  Goldie  &  McCulkxh, 

High   School   of   Commerce,   Toronto. 

Ash   Hoist.    Turnbull    Elevator   Manufacturing   Co. 

Blackboards.  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hoilei'S,  John  Inglis  Co. 

Brass  Railing,  Toronto  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Contractor.   R.   Robertson  &  Son. 

Brick.  Exterior,  John  Price. 

Brick.  Fancy.  Don  Valley  Brick  Works. 

Carpenters.  Crocker  &  Ledrew. 

Cement,  Canada  Cement  Co. 

Coal  Chute,  Canadian  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 

""loncrete  Work,  A.  C.  Richmond. 

liesks.  Canadian  Office  &  School  Furniture  Co. 

Doors,  Batts,  Limited. 

P^lectric  Contractor,   Fred  Armstrong  Co. 

Electric  Panel  Boards.   Trumbull  Vanderpool  Elec.   Mfg.   Co. 

rixpanded  Metal.  Pedlar  People. 

Fire  .Alarm  System,  Northern  Electric  Co. 

Fire  Doors.   D.   M.    Rowe. 

Fire  Extinguishers.    Booth-Coulter  Co. 

Fire  Hose,  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co. 

Flooring.  Concrete.  A.  C.   Richmond. 

Flooring.   Terrazzo,   Mississiqui   Lautz  Co. 

Furniture.  N.  S.  Houghton.  G.  L.  Revnolds.  T.  Eaton  Co.,  R. 
Simpson  Co..  Adams  Furniture  Co..  Grand  &  Toy.  Art  Metro- 
pole,  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co..  Oflnce  Bureau  Co..  L.  S.  Levlnter. 

Glass,  Consolidated  Plate  Glass  Co.  and  I.,uxfer  Prism  Co. 

Hardware,  Jobber,  Voke'i  Hnrdwnre  Co. 

Hardware.    Toronto   Ijock    Mfg.    Co. 

Hose  Reels,  Wilson  &  Cousins. 

Heat  Regulators,  Johnson  Temperature  Regulating  Co. 

Kitchen  Equipment,  Geo.  Sparrow  &  Co. 

LalKjratory  Equipment.  N.  S.  Houghton. 

Marble.  Canadian  Glass  Mantle  &  Tile  Co. 

Moving  Picture  Machine,  Spencer  Lens  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  Victor 
.\nimatograj>h  Co.,  Davenport,  lown. 

Ornamental  Iron.  Shipway  I..  B.  &  W.  Co. 

Paints.    .Andrew   Muirhead   Co. 

Paint  Contractor.  James  Phinnemore.  , 

Plaster  Contractor.  James  .A.  Berridge. 

Plumbing  Contractor.    Purdy.    Mansell   &   Co. 

Plumbing  Fixtures,   Cluff  Bros. 

Pumps.  Bawden  Machine  Co. 

Radiators.    Gurnev  Foundry  Co. 

Roofing.  Crui.se  Bros. 

Seating.  Berlin  Interior  Hardwood  Co.  and  Canadian  Office  & 
School  Furniture  Co. 

Stone.  Indiana  Limestone.  Ohio  Sand  Stone. 

Structural  Iron.  Dominion   Bridge  Co. 

Telephone  Equipment.  S.  H.  Couch  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Traps,  C.   A.  Dunham  Co. 

A'entilators.  Canadian  Blower  Co. 

Aberdeen   School,    Moncton,    N,B. 
Blackboards,  Slatington   Hkickboard  Co. 
Boiler  Feed  Pump.  Smart  Turner  Co.,  Hamilton. 
Boilers.  Taylor  Forbes  Co. 

Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe.  Thomas  Robertson  Co.,  Montreal. 
Cement,  Canada  Cement  Cn. 

Desks.  Canadian  Ofllce  *  School  Furniture  Co. 
K.lectric  Contractor.  Perr^-  Bros..  Moncton. 
Expanded  Metal.  Pedlar  People. 
Fire  Alarm  System.   Holtzer-Cabot  Co. 
Flooring  Composition.   Atlantic  Flooring  Co..   St.  John. 
Heating  Engineers,  Fred  M.  Hoadley,  Montreal. 
Hardware,  Jobber,  W.  H.  Thorne  &  Co.,  St.  John. 
Hardware.  Sargeant  fS-  Co. 
Plaster.  Albert  Mfg.  Co..  Hillsborough.  N.B. 
plumbing  Fixtures.  J'lmes  Robertson  Co. 
Plumbing.  Hagen  &  Co..  Amherst. 
Radiators,  Taylor  Forbes  Co. 
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Stune,  SackvJIle  Kree8tone  Co. 

Slruolurul  Iron,  Maritime  BrIdKe  Co. 

■IVrra  Colta,  Atlmitlc  Terra  Cotta  Co..  New  York. 

VaniiHli,    Pratt   &    hainhcrt.    liufTalo. 

\'enlllator8.   B.  K.  SturtevanI  (^o.  of  Canada. 

Ufiieral  Contraetor.  ran!  I.ra  Co..  .\loncton. 

Cote  De«  Nelget  School,  Montreal. 
Brick.   Kxterlor.   National   Brick  Co.  of  Ijipralrle  and   E.   Roclie 

fort. 
Lioore.  VV.  J.  0'l.ear>-  &  Co. 

Moor   KelnforilnB.   Canadian  Selgwart   Beam  Co. 
lleatinK  KiiKliiverH,   T.    UvHHard  &   Sons. 
l.umLier,  Hritlah  t'jiumbla. 
Marble,  Smith  Marble  &  Construction  Co. 
Plumbing,  T.  O'Connelt. 
Mlone.  C.  I'Iche,  Montreal. 

Structural  Iron,  Phoenix   Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 
'I  erra  Cotta,  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
Tile.  Smith  Marble  &  Construction  Co. 
Traps.  C.  .A.  Dunham  Co. 
Ueneral  Contractor.  K.   N.  &  V.  Bolleau. 

Beamsville   IHIan   School. 
Pollers,  Spencer  Heater  Co.  of  Canada,  Ytd. 
P.rlck.   Exterior.  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
lirirk.  Sun   Brick  Co. 
Expanded   .Metal,   Pedlar   People. 
Glass.  I.eekH  &   Potts  Co. 
Heating  EnKineers.   .\.    Rodgers  &   Co. 
Hardware.   Kice,   Uewis  &  Co. 
Hollow  Tile.  Sun   Brick  Co.,  Ltd. 
interior  Woodwork,  .1.  A.  Hewitt,  Beamsville. 
Plumbing.   A.   Rodgeia  &  Co. 
Kadiators,  Steel  &  Radiation. 
Stone.  Queenston  Quarries. 
Structural  Iron,  Toronto  Structural  Iron  Co. 
Cieneral  Contractor,   IJuncan   .Mavor.    Bi-amsvilie. 

Gait  Public  School. 
Blackboards,  North   Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa. 
tollers.  Uoldle  &  McCulloch  Co. 
Brick,   Milton   Pressed   Brick  Co. 
Cement,  Canada  Cement  Co. 
Electric  Contractor,  Scott  &  Bennett. 
Expanded  Metal,  Metal  Shingle  and  Siding  Co. 
Mooring.  Hardwood.  J.  K.   Eaton  Co. 
Hardware,  Jobber,   .Aikenhead   Hardware  Co. 
Heaters,  Sheldons,  Elmitert. 
Heating  Contractors,  Geo.   E,   B.   Gringer  Co. 
Heat   Regulators.  Johnson  Temperature   Regulating  Co. 
Hollow  Tile.   National   Flreprooflng  Co. 
Hose  Reels,  Wilson  &  Cousins. 
Interior  Woodwork,  Georgian  Bay  Shook  Mills. 
Ornamental  Iron,  Canada  Wire  &  Iron  Goods  Co. 
Plumbing  Fixtures.   Taylor  &    Brown. 
Pumps.  McDougall  Co.,  Gait. 
Radiators,  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 
Reinforcement.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Kooflng,  Paterson  Mfg.  Co. 
Stone.  A.  &  E.  Nobs  Co.,  I^ondon. 
Structural  Iron,  Dominion  Bridge  Co. 
Varnish.  Pratt  &  Eambert. 
Ventilators.   Sheldons.  Ltd. 
General  Contraetor,  P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons. 

Sarnia  Public  School. 
Blackboards.  Turnbull  &  Cutlifte. 
Boilers,  Weil  Boiler  Co. 
Brick.  Exterior.  -Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
Casements.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Cement,  Ontario  Blue  Lake  Cement  Co. 
Desks.  Globe  Furniture  Co. 
Electric  Contractor.   Mackenzie  Electric  Co. 
Flooring.  Terrazzo,   Italian  Mosaic  &  Marble  Co. 
Floor  Reinforcing.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Glass.   Pilkington   Bi"Os. 
Hardware.   .Aikenhead  Hardwai-e  Co. 
Heat  Regulators,  Powers  Regulator  Co. 
Hollow  Tile.  National  Fireproofing  Co. 
Interior  Woodwork,  Shultz  Bros.  Co. 
Marble.  .Adamson  Marble  Co. 
Ornamental  Iron.  W.  D.     Beath  &  Son. 
r  laster.  Hewltson  &  Potter. 
Flumbins.    .Anguish  &   Whitfield. 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  Imperial  Products.  I^td. 
h'adlators.   .American   Radiator  Co. 
Stone.  Central  Canada  Stone  Co. 
Structural   Iron.  Sarnia   Bridge  Works. 
Crneral  Contractor.  .Shultz  Bros.  Co. 

Brighton   School,    Brighton,   Ont. 
Blackboards.  Lehigh  .Structural  Slate  Co. 
tollers.    Dominion   Radiator  Co. 
Brick,  Sun  Brick  Co. 
Hardware.  Rice  Lewis  &  Co. 
Hollow  Tile,   Sun   Brick  Co. 
I'umblng  Fixtures.  Imperial  Products.  Ltd. 
Radiators.    Dominion   Radiator  Co. 
Stone.  John  \'okes  and  Cement   Products  Co. 
Structural  Iron,  McGregor  &  Mclntvre. 
Telephone  Equipment.   Stromberg  Carlson  Co. 
\'acuum  Cleaners.  Tuec  Co, 

Varnish,   International   VarnLsh  Co.  a 

General  Contractors.  Dickie  Construction  Co. 


therefore  It  Insures  service  us  lasting  as  any  part  of  the  roof 
and  provides  a  flexible  connection,  made  possible  by  an  expan- 
sion-Joint fitting  which  Is  entirelv  lackliiK  In  any  other  form 
ii-  roof  or  leader-connection.  The  outlet  is  also  ma<le  integral 
with  the  roof-deck  by  means  of  a  lock-tlttlng  which  entirely 
prevents  any  strain  or  movement  at  the  roof-line. 

It  Is  designed  for  use  with  any  kind  of  Hat  or  nearly  Hat  roof 
construction— gravel,  metal,  Inlaid  slate,  tile  or  felt— and  for  any 
place  where  vent-pipes,  leader-lines,  steam-stacks,  Hagpoles- In 
fact,  any  fixtures  passing  through  the  roof— require  Hashing. 


HOLT    ROOF    VEMT    CONNECTIONS. 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co..  manufacturers  of  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion roofing,  have  issued  a  booklet  describing  an  Improved  line 
of  roof  leader  and  vent  connections.  The  Holt  connection,  with 
its  roof  lock-fittings  and  its  very  important  expansion-joint 
feature,  is  an  ideal  device,  and  will  prevent  leaks  around  out- 
lets due  to  settling  of  roof-deck  caused  by  shrinkage  or  settle- 
ment, or  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  leader-lines,  and  by 
entirelv  eliminating  sheet-metal  outlet-boxes  it  does  awa.v  with 
the  collapsing,  condensation  and  leaks  characteristic  of  that 
form  of  outlet.  Its  series  of  three  gra\'el  stops  entirel.v  prevent 
any  loose  travel,  leaves  or  roof  rubbish  from  washing"  into  and 
«.  iogeing  the  down-spout. 

The  connection  is  made  entirely  of  copper  and  cast  iron,  and 


MATERIAL  SALESMEN   VALUABLE   TO   ARCHITECTS. 

To  know  that  his  architect  sulwcrlber  considers  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  his  architectural  publication  a  vade  mecuni  and 
a  •'compendium  of  useful  knowledge"  regarding  all  materials 
and  appliances  usable  in  his  work  may  be  very  satisfactory  to 
the  publisher,  but  he  is  more  satisfied  when  the  adveitlsemenf 
prompts  the  architect  to  investigate  the  peculiar  attiibutes  of 
the  advertised  article  so  that  he  can  apply  It  to  that  use  most 
fitting  to  a  particular  design.  It  Is  not  always  possible  to  exam- 
ine the  material  or  appliance  advertised  in  place  or  operation, 
or  even  on  exhibition,  but  with  a  systematized  business  there  is 
always  time  to  converse  with  the  Intelligent  salesman  when  he 
calls.  Too  few  architects  recognize  the  value  of  such  interviews 
and  their  direct  relation  to  the  duty  of  giving  the  l>est  service 
possible  to  the  client.  In  this  country,  where  the  archlteot  de- 
Iinitel.v  specifies  the  material,  and  at  whose  dictum,  rather  than 
that  of  the  paying  owner,  it  is  Installed,  this  gathering  of  a  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  materials  is  as  important  as  the  designing 
of  stable  construction.  Even  more  .so,  Ijecause  the  contractor  or 
superintendent  can  catch  an  apparent  instability  in  plan,  while 
the  material  once  specified,  only  a  superficial  inspection  of  its 
quality,  and  none  of  Its  comparative  fitness  to  the  particular  pur- 
pose is  probable  after  it  is  specified.  Thus  the  granting  of  a  thor- 
ough interview  to  a  salesman  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  day's  work 
as  an  inspection  and  checking  up  of  the  plans  going  through  the 
drafting  room.  New  materials  and  new  methods  are  evolved 
dally,  and  as  Just  as  rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in  design, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  materials  most  adaptable  to  the 
design  is  indispensable  to  the  progressive  architect.  The  ad- 
vertising pages  of  his  architectural  Journal  furnish  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  main  qualities  and  purpose  of  a  material, 
from  which  can  be  surmised  its  fitness  to  a  particular  purpose. 
The  salesman  gives  the  detailed  information,  and  an  inspection 
of  the  aillcle  Itself  decides  the  matter.  The  knowledge  gained 
is  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  client,  and  therefore  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  reputation  of  the  architect  for  capability  in  his 
community.  The  reputation  of  Dankmar  .Adler  was  based  as 
much  upon  his  intimate  knowledge  of  materials  .ind  appliances 
as  that  of  his  genius  for  construction,  and  he  acuiired  much  of 
this  knowledge  from  the  expert  representatives  of  manufactur- 
ers of  materials.— The  Wc-rtern   .Architect. 


TECHNICAL   SOCIETIES. 

ALBERTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President, 
Jas.  A.  Henderson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Edmonton;  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  D. 
Cromarty,  Edmonton. 

ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.— 
President,  R.  Mackay  Fripp:  Secretary,  Fred  L.  TownJey,  325 
Homer  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

CANADIAN  CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE  ASSOCIATION.— 
President,  Peter  Gillespie,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wm.  Snalth,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION.—President,  H.  P.  Greaves- Walker.  Toronto;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Gordon  C.  Keith,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION.— President.  Col. 
D.  R.  Street,  Ottawa;  Secretary,  Alan  Sullivan,  Confederation 
Life  Building,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION— President.  Hon. 
Sydney  Fisher;  Vice-President.  Gordon  C.  Edwards;  Secretary. 
Robson  Black.  Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION— President,  J.  P.  King, 
Stratford,  Ont.;  Secretary- Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Allen,  19  Toronto 
street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADLA.N  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  ASSOCIATION. 
— President.  F.  S.  Scott,  Brussels,  Ont.;  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Francis  Dagger.   Toronto,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— President, 
J.  .''.  Dennis    .Montre.il;  .'■'ecretary.  Eraser  S.  Keith,  Montreal. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— Presi- 
dent, T.  R.  Wright,  London,  Ont.;  Treasurer,  Geo.  Oakley.  Jr., 
Toronto,   Ont.;   Secretary.   S.   Coombs,   Hamilton,   Ont. 

MANITOBA  .ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President. 
I,.  H.  Jordan.  Winnipeg;  Secretary-Treasurer.  E.  Fitz  Munn.  S02 
Lindsay  Bldg.,  Winnipeg. 

MONTREAL  BUILDERS'  EXCH.ANGE.— President,  J.  P. 
Anglin.   Montreal;    Secretary,  D.  K.  Trotter.  Montreal. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President,  C. 
H.  Acton  Bond.  Toronto;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Hynes,  Toronto;  Sec- 
retary,  R.    L.    Wolsey,   Toronto. 

QUEBEC  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTS.— President 
Hugh  Vallance;  Treasurer,  D,  Norman  MacVlcar;  Secretary,  J. 
Emile  Vanier. 

ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA.— 
President.  Jos.  P.  Ouellet,  Quebec:  Vice-President,  .A.  Frank 
Wickson,  Toronto  Hon.  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Watts.  Ottawa;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Alclde  Chausse,  Montreal. 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  INSTITCTI-:,  198  College  street.  Toronto. 
-  -President.  J.  B.  Tyrrell;  .Secretary,  J.  Patterson. 

SASKATCHEWAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  .ARCHITECTS.— 
President,  A.  Graham  Craighton.  Prince  Albert;  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Francis  B.   Reilly.   Regina. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY.— Wallace  P.  Cahoe. 
Chairman;  .Alfred   Burton,   Toronto,   Secretary. 

TORONTO  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE.— President.  S.  R. 
Hughes;  Treasurer  and  .Acting  Secretary,  Jno.   .Aldridge. 

UNION  OF  CANADIAN  MUNICIPALITIES.— President, 
T.  L.  Church,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  Ont;  Hon.  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, W.  D.  Lighthali,  K.C.,  ex-Mayor  of  Westmount,  Que.; 
Assistant  Secretan",  G.  S.  Wilson,  Coristine  Building,  Montreal. 
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NOKTH      TORONTO     MILITARY     ORTHOPEDIC      HOSPITAL,     ORIGINALLY     ERECTED     BY     THE 
SALVATION    ARMY    AS    A    TRAINING    SCHOOL    AND    TAKEN    OVER    BY    CANADIAN    MILITARY 
HOSPITALS    COMMISSION    WHEN    THE    CALL    CAME   TO   PROVIDE    HOSPITAL    ACCOMMODA- 
TION   MORE  qrlCKLY    THAN    NEW    BUILDINGS    COULD   BE   CONSTRUCTED. 


Plans  and  Construction  of  Military  Hospitals 


United  States  Architect  Who  Assisted  in  the 
Erection  of  Military  Hospitals  in  France  Out- 
lines Plans  Adapted  to  American  Requirements 

By  Charles   Butler,   in   "Architectural   P'orum." 


"W 


AR  HOSPITAL"  covers  a  multitude 
of  varying'  types  of  building  with 
varying  destinations,  from  the  hole  in  the 
ground  in  the  front  line  trench  to  the  great 
physical  re-education  centres  in  the  rear,  and 
includes  canal  boat,  railroad  train  hospitals, 
hospitals  for  contagious  diseases,  rest  camps, 
etc. 

The  hospitals,  however,  to  which  T  refer  espe- 
cially in  the  present  article,  are  those  for  the 
general  care  of  wounded  and  sick,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  easiest  to  classify  them  by  their 
geographical  relation  to  the  front.  1  speak,  I 
may  say,  entirely  of  the  French  front,  as  my 
experience  at  the  British  front  is  extremely 
limited. 

1  should  perhaps  preface  my  remarks  with  an 
sxplanation  of  just  what 
my  relation  to  the 
French  army  was,  and 
how  1  happened  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of 
French  war  hosjjitals. 

As  a  member  of  the 
American  Relief  Clear- 
ing House  1  was  at 
work  in  Paris  in  the 
fall  of  1915,  when  Dr. 
Carrel,  who  knew  of  my 
having  made  a  special 
study  of  hosjiital  ])lan- 

ning  in  America,  asked  me  to  prepare  for  him 
the  plans  for  a  small  100-bed  unit,  to  be  erected 


seem  necessary,  and  I  volunteered  my  services 
to  work  out  this  model  plan.  A  very  excellent 
site  was  selected  just  outside  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes,  the  great  park  to  the  east  of  Paris  cor- 
responding to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  west. 
At  my  re(juest,  M.  Pellechet,  a  former  fellow 
student  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  was  to  his 
considerable  annoyance  dug  out  of  his  second 
line  trench  anil  brought  back  to  help  me  on  the 
work.  Dr.  Dumont,  a  prominent  young  civilian 
surgeon,  similarly  mobilized  for  the  war,  was 
shortly  after  added  to  our  combination,  and 
we  three  working  together  have  since  verj'  con- 
siderably influenced  the  design  of  French  war 
hosi)itals. 

All  France  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  armj* 
zone— and  the  rest.    The  zone  is  a  strij),  on  the 

average,  thirty  miles 
wide,  parallel  to  the 
front,  into  which  one 
only  i^enetrates  by  the 
permission  of  the  Grand 
Quartier  General.  In 
this  zone  lie  the  front 
line  hospitals,  ambul- 
ances, dressing  stations, 
etc. 

The  grouping  of  these 
services  is  about  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  front  line 
trench  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Abri  du  Blesse,  a 


closer  to  the  front  than  his  hospital  at  Com 
piegne,  then  under  shell  fire  and  likely  to  be 
evacuated  any  day. 

Administration  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  nurses  to  the  advanced 
zone  of  the  army  prevented  the  erection  of  this 
hospital,  and  the  destruction  of  the  380  nmi.  gun 
which  was  shelling  Compiegne  ended  the  neces- 
sity of  evacuating,  so  the  project  was  drojjped ; 
but  the  Deputy  Minister  of  War  in  charge  of 
the  Medical  Service  (there  are  three  assistant 
Ministers  of  War  in  France  for  Munitions,  Sup- 
plies and  Medical  Service)  expressed  his  inter- 
est in  the  i)lans  and  asked  me  to  bring  them  to 
him.  It  turned  out  that  it  had  been  planned  to 
hold  a  competition  for  a  model  portable  house 
type  of  hospital  to  be  erected  near  Paris  and 
to  serve  as  a  type  for  future  base  and  home  hos- 
pitals; but  after  looking  over  our  jHans  the 
minister  remarked  that  a  competition  did  not 
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hole  in  the  side  of  the  trench,  where  the  wound- 
ed man  is  put  to  get  him  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  danger  till  he  can  be  moved  to  the  ad- 
vanced dressing  stations  which  lie  fifty  yards  or 
so  behind  the  front  line  trenches.  This  dressing 
station,  or  jjoste  de  secours,  is  presided  over  by 
an  assistant  surgeon,  probably  a  medical  stu- 
dent when  war  began.  Yyoixv  the  dressing  sta- 
tion, which  is  always  underground  and  contains 
})erliai)S  a  dozen  bunks,  the  wounded  man  is 
transported,  as  soon  as  the  firing  slackens  suffi- 
ciently, through  the  hoyau,  or  communication 
trench  {hoy mi  means  bowel,  and  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  communication  trench  for  the  pur- 
pose of  localizing  the  effect  of  bursting  shells 
fully  justify  the  name),  back  to  the  battalion 
dressing  station,  perhaps  a  mile  away. 

You  can  imagine  just  how  painful  is  the  trip 
through  this  mile  of  winding  trench.  Various 
types  of  stretchers  are  used,  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  being  the  hammock  stretcher  hung 
from  a  pole  carried  on  the  shoulders   of  the 
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bearers  ami  more  easily  mann'iivred  in  the 
winding  trench  than  the  onliiiary  side  pole 
stretdier.  Tliere  are  also  chair  slretdiers  for 
seated  cases,  etc.;  hut  any  way  you  take  it,  it  is 
a  hard  trip  for  a  wounded  num.  At  the  bat- 
talion dressing  station  is  a  full  fle(lf,'ed  surgeon 
and  there  are  facilities  for  o|)erating  — as  al- 
ways underground.  This  dressing  station  is 
generally  accessible  for  motor  ambulances,  at 
least  at  nigiit. 

The  advanced  dressing  station  is  located  so 
that  one  end  is  in  direct  communication  with  tlie 
hoifau  through  which  the  wounded  are  trans- 
{)orted.  It  is  underground  and  fairly  heavily 
[)rotected,  and  contains  beds  in  two  tiers,  witli 
a  small  space  at  one  end  for  emergency  dress- 
ings and  stores.  The  wounded  reach  tliis  [)ost 
in  about  si.\  minutes,  and  from  there  are  carried 
In  ordinary  stretchers  about  a  mile  to  the  end  of 
the  military  road,  the  fartiiest  [)oint  to  which 
ambulances  can  go. 

These      subterranean 


posts  are  nuide  about 
ten  feet  wide  at  the  ceil- 
ing, with  walls  of  planks 
sloping  slightly  in  to- 
ward the  floor.  Log 
posts  support  the  roof, 
and  are  spaced  about 
every  five  feet. 

The  lower  beds  are 
for  the  more  seriously 
wounded,  the  upper 
ones  for  sliglitly  wound- 
ed. The  former  are  re- 
movable for  cleaning; 
the  latter  hinged  at  one 
end  to  allow  swinging 
for  cleaning.  The  con- 
struction of  the  roof  is 
interesting  in  showing 
the  provision  made  for  exploding  shells.  An 
explosion  chamber  is  built  immediately  above 
the  ceiling  over  one  layer  of  logs.  Above  the 
chamber  tliere  are  generally  at  least  four  layers 
of  logs,  each  layer  placed  crosswise  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  large  stones  and  earth  above 
these  to  a  deptii  of  at  least  five  feet.  For  ab- 
solute protection  against  shells  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 2"20  mm.,  exjierience  has  shown  that 
fifteen  feet  should  be  provided.  Against  380 
mm.  and  420  mm.  shells,  experience  has  as  yet 
shown  no  satisfactory  method  of  insuring  pro- 
tection. 

The  battalion  dressing  stations  are  located 
underground  and  heavily  protected  from  shell 
fire.  They  contain  an  operating  room  at  one  ex- 
tremity, provided,  as  always,  with  two  exits. 
Beds  in  two  tiers  accommodate  about  twenty- 
four  wounded.  Living  (piarters  for  orderlies, 
surgeons,  etc.,  are  provided  above  ground.  The 
wounded    from    the    advanced    stations    arrive 
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here  in  about  one  hour  from  the  front.. 
The  next  station,  called  an  ambulance,  is 
located  about  two  miles  from  the  front,  and 
comprises  a  number  of  buildings  underground. 
The  operating  room  is  about  eight  by  seventeen 
feet,  with  an  arched  roof  of  corrugated  steel,  the 
crown  of  which  is  about  seven  feet  foui-  inches 
above  the  Hoor.  The  liaunches  of  the  arch  are 
filled  with  earth  up  to  the  level  of  the  crown, 
above  which  is  a  thin  layer  of  cement  and  a 
course  of  tree  trunks  al)out  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  Above  these  is  the  first  explosion 
chamber,  about  twenty  inches  high,  again  two  or 
three  courses  of  logs,  another  explosion  cham- 
ber and  additional  logs  covered  with  earth  and 
rocks,  making  a  total  thickness  from  crown  of 
arch  to  the  surface  of  about  twelve  feet. 

The  explosion  chambers  are  designed  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  tyi)e  of  high  ex- 
l>losive  shells  which  are  fitted  with  a  delayed 

fuse  that,  ignited  by  im- 
pact, allows  the  shell  to 
l)enetrate  the  earth  be- 
fore exploding. 

The  operating  room 
is  reached  by  a  buyau 
leading  from  an  exam- 
ination room,  also  un- 
derground, with  heavy 
protection,  and  placed 
at  the  edge  of  the  road 
by  which  the  ambul- 
ances arrive.  From  the 
operating  room  another 
hoyaii  continues  to  a 
waiting  space,  where, 
after  having  their 
wounds  dressed,  those 
who  are  to  go  to  the 
hospitals  can  wait  in 
seeuritv    for    the    am- 


bulances to  carry  them  away. 

This  description  might  be  extended  to  great- 
er length,  but  will  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  dressing  stations  and  ambulances  lying  in 
the  advanced  zone,  the  first  two  or  three  miles 
back  from  the  front,  where  shells  may  always 
be  expected  and  danger  is  at  all  times  present. 

The  French  Medical  Corps  has  devised  a  most 
ingenious  unit  for  use  in  connection  with  these 
ambulances— what  is  known  as  the  Ambulance 
Chirurgicale  Automobile.  This  consists  of  a 
unit  construction  portable  building,  comprising 
a  waiting  room  about  ten  by  sixteen  feet,  a  steril- 
izing room  about  the  same  size,  and  an  operat- 
ing room  about  twenty  by  sixteen  feet,  all  of 
which  can  be  packed  on  two  motor  trucks.  An- 
other truck  contains  a  very  complete  sterilizing 
outfit,  a  fourth  the  X-ray  ecpiipment  with  elec- 
tric generator,  while  the  fifth  serves  for  general 
supplies  and  transport  of  personnel.  These 
buildings  are  now  being  erected  with  double 
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walls  and  steam  heat,  and  can  be  (luickly  trans- 
ported to  the  point  on  the  front  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

We  now  come  to  the  field  h()si)itals  lyinja:  a  lit- 
tle farther  back,  and  in  which  men  can  be  cared 
for  who  need  a  few  days'  treatment  before  be- 
ing sent  on  to  the  rear.  They  are  a  cross  be- 
tween the  ambulances  and  the  base  hospitals, 
and  are  either  in  existing  buildings,  in  tents, 
or  in  portable  barrack  buildings,  but  more  and 
more  in  barracks,  and  with  more  and  more  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  base  hos- 
pital. 

Back  of  the  field  hospitals  lie  the  great  cen- 
tres, such  as  Revigny  and  Bar  le  Due  to  the  rear 
of  Verdun,  Belfort  in  Alsace,  Bray  and  Amiens 
in  the  Somme,  where  the  wounded  are  counted 
by  thousands  instead  of  by  hundreds,  and  where 
the  final  sorting  out  is  done. 

At  Bray,  which  I  visited  in  October,  the  grouj) 
contains  three  thousand  five  hundred  beds, 
divided  into  a  hospital  of  one  thousand  beds  for 
the  seriously  wounded  who  are  not  transport- 
able, a  depot  d'eclopes 
of  one  thousand  beds 
for  the  slightly  wound- 
ed and  slightly  ill,  and 
an  evacuation  hospital 
of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  beds  for  those 
who  are  to  continue  to 
the  rear  on  hospital 
trains.  The  hospital 
proi)er  is  of  the  unit 
construction,  portable 
house  type,  equipped 
for  giving  first-class 
surgical  treatment. 

It  was  a  hospital  of 
this  type  which  I  was  asked  to  design  to  be 
erected  as  a  model  just  outside  of  the  gates  of 
Paris. 

This  plan  will  serve  to  show  tlie  sjiecial  re- 
quirements of  war  hospital  i)lanning.  They  are 
in  relative  importance  as  follows: 

1.  Reduction  of  road  building  to  minimum. 

2.  Complete  intercommunication  between 
buildings  by  wheeled  cars.  Patients,  food,  linen 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts  are  carried  on  wheels, 
and  all  buildings  must  be  connected  by  galleries 
uninterrupted  by  steps. 

8.  Grouping  of  wards  for  easy  service  and 
with  pro})er  north-south  orientation,  and  south 
end  unobstructed. 

4.  Grouping  of  administration,  technical  and 
general  services  for  easy  communication  and 
supervision. 

5.  Gi'ouping  of  dwellings  for  staff,  nurses  and 
orderlies  for  conveniende  and  supervision,  and 
with  sufficient  separation  from  patients'  quar- 
ters. 

Although,    as    a    result    of   certain    govern- 
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mental  changes,  the  plan  for  the  hospital  at 
Vincennes  was  never  executed,  it  has  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  plans  of  many  other  hospitals 
to'  be  built  all  over  France,  which  were  sub- 
mitted for  criticism  to  our  committee. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  work  of 
our  committee  is  the  plan  for  the  permanent 
military  hospital  at  Issy  les  Moulineaux.  For 
this  hospital  com])lete  plans  had  been  })repared 
and  approved  just  before  war  broke  out;  but  as 
a  result  of  the  modifications  caused  by  war  ex- 
perience, we  were  asked  to  completely  replan 
the  hospital,  which  in  its  general  scheme  of  ar- 
rangement follows  the  war  hospitals,  but  is 
executed  in  permanent  materials. 

On  my  return  to  the  United  States  last  winter 
1  was  asked  to  assist  the  Committee  of  Direc- 
tors of  Red  Cross  Base  Hospital  Units  of  New 
York,  and  the  following  plans  for  typical  base 
hospitals  show  the  result  of  our  work  in  France 
as  adapted  to  American  requirements. 

The  site  selected  is  assumed  to  be  on  the  south 
side  of  a  road,  with  the  ground  sloping  slightly 

toward  the  south.  The 
gTouping  of  adminis- 
trative and  technical 
services  around  the  am- 
bulance court  and  the 
general  services  around 
the  service  court  are  to 
be  noted,  with  the  or- 
derlies' quarters  at  the 
east  and  the  nurses' 
and  doctors'  quarters 
at  the  west.  The  only 
road  building  required 
is  in  the  two  courts, 
while  the  wards  lying  to 
the  south  are  connected 
to  the  administrative  and  service  buildings  and 
dwellings  by  covered  wooden  walks. 

The  wooden  slatted  walkway,  covered  or  un- 
covered, is  as  nmch  of  a  necessity  in  a  war  hos- 
pital as  it  is  in  a  trench,  as  mud  is  the  bane  of 
the  front,  and  the  slat  walk  which  permits  of  its 
elimination,  so  far  as  the  interior  of  the  hos- 
pital is  concerned,  is  invaluable,  and  as  all  dif- 
ferences of  level  are  taken  up  by  ramps  in  place 
of  ste])s,  every  part  of  the  group  may  be  reach- 
ed by  food  trucks,  wheel  stretchers,  and  chairs. 
The  details  of  the  plans  follow  in  general  the 
ordinary  practice,  with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions to  fit  military  needs.  The  reception  build- 
ing in  its  present  form  is,  however,  a  very 
definite  product  of  the  war.  As  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  every  wounded  man  is  filthy,  even 
though  not  necessarily  vermin  infested,  it  is  es- 
sential that  he  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  be- 
ing admittetl  to  the  ward.  The  need  of  storage 
rooms  for  men's  uniforms,  boots,  undei'wear, 
etc.,  and  the  necessary  space  for  clean  linen, 
surgeons'  and  clerks'  offices,  has  led  to  the  plan 
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shown.  In  tlie  (^nter  is  the  rt'coivinj?  room  into 
wiiidi  the  anihulances  disdmrj^e  tiieir  loads.  In 
this  room  the  snrjj:e(in  on  dnty  makes  a  hasty 
examination,  picking  ont  those  most  needing 
prompt  transport  to  the  wards.  Tiiey  are  then 
taken  in  order  into  the  wash  room,  where  their 
l)ediji:rees  are  taken,  their  valnables  checked  and 
where  after  receiving  the  ward  assignments 
they  are  cleaned  in  tiie  table  bat  lis,  pnt  in  clean 
hospital  clothes,  and  wheeled  away  to  bed,  while 
their  soiled  clothes  go  to  the  disinfecting  |)lant. 
After  being  washed, 


ik 


disinfected,     and     re- 
paired, their  effects  re- 
turn to  the  building  for 
storage,    where    their 
records  and  valuables 
are  also  kept.     When 
the    wounded    man    is 
finally       convalescent, 
and   ready  to  be   dis- 
charged, he  comes  back 
to  this  building,  turns 
in  his  check,  and   re- 
ceives his  uniform  and 
personal   possessions  and,   after 
signing  off,  is  discharged.     The 
advantage    of    concentrating    in 
one    building   the   receiving    and 
discharging  of  patients,  together 
with  the  filing  of  their  records 
and  the  storage  of  their  effects, 
is  obvious. 

The  administration  building 
contains  the  usual  general  wait- 
ing room  and  offices,  but  is  con- 
siderably less  important 
than  the  corresponding 
service  in  a  civil  hospital. 

The  operating  pavilion 
is  naturally  of  especial  in- 
terest in  a  war  hospital. 
The  plan   shows   two   en- 
trances—one    being     re- 
served for  patients,  while 
the  other  permits  the  or- 
derlies to  reach  the  dress- 
ing preparation  room  and 
secure  their  pro- 
vision  of   steril- 
ized      dressings 
for    the    wards, 
without        pene- 
trating  into   the 
rest  of  the  build- 
ing.    Other 
points    to    be 
noted  are  the 
two  operating 
r  o  o  m  s,     the 
larger      jtlan- 
ned  to  ac'com- 


II 


modate  three  tables  if  necessary  and  the  smaller 
reserved  for  uninfected  cases. 

Easy  access  is  alTonled  to  the  plaster  and  X- 
ray  rooms  by  the  corridor  seven  feet  wide.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  for  the  operating  pavilion, 
the  twenty  or  twenty-four  foot  unit,  used  for 
most  of  the  buihlings,  is  insufficient,  and  the 
twenty-eight  foot  unit  has  therefore  been  atlopt- 
ed  for  this  building,  as  well  as  for  kitchen  and 
laundry. 

The  pharmacy  and  laboratory  building  pre- 
sents no  peculiar  feat- 
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ures. 

The  plan  of  the  kit- 
chen   is    of    interest, 
with  its  space  reserved 
for  the  food  cars  ad- 
jacent to  the  scullery, 
all  dishes  being  kept  in 
the    building    between 
meals  and  the  cars  be- 
ing loaded  at  a  counter 
which  extends  the  full 
length    of   the    bakery 
and      kitchen      proper 
and  serves  as  a  barrier  to  prevent 
the  orderlies  from  entering  either 
room.      The    main   entrance   for 
supplies  is  on  the  court  side  of 
the  building,  with  an  office  for  the 
receiving  clerk  and  vegetable  and 
grocery    storage,    refrigerators, 
meat  room,  and  vegetable  prepa- 
ration room. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  linen  and  clothing  is  con- 
taminated,    the     laundry 
has  two  receiving  rooms- 
one    for    ordinary    soiled 
linen   and   one  for  linen, 
clothing,  mattresses,  etc., 
re(iuiring        sterilization ; 
these  pass  either  through 
the  sterilizing  washer  or 
the   steam  and  formalde- 
hyde   sterilizer    into    the 
laundry     i)roper,     where 
they  join  the  other  linen 
and  are   thence- 
forth treated  no 
differently  from 
the  rest. 

The  storage 
space  for  mat- 
tresses and  pil- 
lows and  for 
clothing 
awaiting  con- 
d  e  m  n  a  t  i  on 
should  also  be 
noted,  and  the 
size  of  the  re- 
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pair  room  and  gen- 
eral storage  rooms, 
also  the  distribution 
counter  in  this  last 
room,     which     pre- 


T=?..Tl 


I 


vents  orderlies  coming  with  their  re- 
quisitions for  clean  linen  from  entering 
the  storeroom. 

The  ward  buildings,  containing  each 
twenty-four  beds  in  the  open  ward  and 
one  in  an  isolation  room,  show  the  con- 
sistent development  of  the  war  hospital 
toward  the  standards  of  civil 
practice. 

Base  hospitals  are  being  plan- 
ned more  and  more  with  sewage 
disposal  systems,  and  in  the  case 
in  point  complete  service  is  pro- 
vided with  toilets,  bed 
pan  and  housemaids' 
sinks,  lavatories,  kit- 
chen  sinks,  etc.     As 
relatively  few  wound- 
ed can  be  bathed  in 
the      ordinary      tub, 
there  are  no  bath  tubs 
in  the   ward    build- 
ings, but  instead  a 
small  central  bath- 
house   is    provided, 
thus    materially   re- 
ducing the  expense.  An  iso- 
lation room  is  provided  in 
each  ward  unit,  also  a  sur- 
gical   dressing   room,    diet 
kitchen,  and  nurses'  oflBce 
and  linen  closet. 

Following   the 
custom    of    civil 
hospitals       t  h  e 
wards    are    ori- 
ented north  and 
south,    and    the 
south  end  is 
c  o  m  p  osed 
entirely     of 
windows  so 
as  to  permit 
the  greatest 
p  o  s  sible 
a  m  o  unt 
of       sun- 
light     to 
enter.  At 
this  south 
end      is 
placed,  on 
a    lev  e  1 
with     the 
ward,      a 
t  e  r  race. 
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which  the  beds  may 
be    wheeled    in  clear 
weather,   for   experi- 
ence has  shown  that 
fresh  air  and  sunlight 
are  as  good  for  wounded  as  for  tuber- 
cular patients.    The  beds  must  therefore 
be    provided    with    large    rubber    tired 
casters  to  permit  easy  rolling. 

A  large   recreation  building    is    pro- 
vided, which  may  also  serve  as  convales- 
cent mess— it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  average  war  hospital  there 
are  many  men  who  except  for  a  local 
wound  are  quite  well  and  active,  who 
would  be  difficult  to  handle  if  pro- 
vision were  not  made  for  their  dis- 
traction in  a  building  specially  set 
apart    for    this   work, 
usually     divided     into 
reading      room      and 
room  for  games. 

The  French  authori- 
ties   have    solved    the 
problem    of    drinking 
by  providing  a  can- 
teen, at  which  each 
convalescent  patient 
may   buy   drinks   to 
the    extent    of    one 
per    day— a    simple 
method  when  there  is  but 
one  source  of  supply.     No 
treating  is  allowed. 

The    isolation    buildings 
are  designed  merely  to  care 
for  contagious  cases  which 
may   develop   in 
the  hospital,  un- 
til such  time  as 
they      may      be 
evacuated  to  the 
contagious    hos- 
pitals. 

Individual 
rooms    or 
cubicles  are 
p  r  o  v  i  ded 
for      the 
medical 
staff  and 
for   the 
a  u  r  s  e  s, 
while  the 
order- 
lies are 
g  r  ouped 
in  dormi- 
tories. 

Almost 
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as  till'  plaiiiiinjj:  of  a  baso  or  field  liospital  is  the 
clioicc  of  materials  and  ty[)e  of  construction, 
and  here  we  have  mucii  to.learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  our  Allies.  On  the  British  and  French 
fronts  portable  house  unit  type  construction  is 
employed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types, 
the  theory  beinj,'  that  these  buildinj?s  will  pretty 
certainly  be  moved  at  some  stajfc  of  their  car- 
eer; there  is  also  the  thoujfht  that  the  unit 
construction  buildinjj;  nuiy  be  of  service  after 
the  war  for  temporary  use  in  the  regions  so 
completely  devastated  in  P"'rance  and  Belgium. 
Portable  house  construction  is  not  used  with 
the  idea  that  hospitals  will  be  taken  down  and 
re-erected  in  three  or  four  hours,  as  some  maim- 
facturers  claim  for  these  buildings;  but  it  does 
seem  advisable  to  use  a  type  of  building  which 
may  be  transported  and  re-erectod  if  desired. 

The  English,  French,  and  Belgians  have  all 
worked  out  types  of  buildings  which  are  far 
superior  in  their  practical  workableness  to  any 
of  our  types;  this  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  countries  are  erecting  buildings  of 
this  tyi)e  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands,  but 
it  would  be  well  if  we  could  learn  from  their 
experience  and  avoid  their  mistakes.  A  very 
striking  characteristic  of  the  types  used  abroad 
is  the  small  size  of  structural  timbers.  Euroi)e 
has  never  had  the  immense  timber  supply  which 
we  have  been  for  years  wasting,  and  has  always 
been  economical ;  and  the  further  fact  has  been 
realized  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  design 
buildings  which  should  have  a  life  of  a  genera- 
tion—on the  contrary,  all  that  was  needed  was 
a  building  which  couhl  last  five  or  six  years; 
floors  are  calculated  not  for  stitTness  but  for 
strength,  and  all  sections  are  reduced;  one  and 


a  half  by  three  incli  floor  joists,  sixteen  inches 
on  centers,  with  span  of  five  feet,  are  used  in 
one  system,  and  .studs  are  two  inches  s(]uare. 

In  all  of  the  Kuro[)ean  systems,  after  experi- 
menting with  single  walls,  the  double  wall  with 
an  air  space  has  been  adopted  as  being  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  hospital  wards. 

While  in  general  these  buildings  are  heated 
by  stoves,  in  many  steam  heat  is  being  installed ; 
some  have  i)lumbing,  and  ail  electric  light.  A 
necessity  for  wooden  buildings  is  an  efficient 
layout  of  water  supply  to  liydrants  in  ample 
iiumbei-,  for  the  buildings  will  burn  (piickly. 

P^ditok's  Note. — Some  confusion  of  terms 
seems  to  exist  concerning  brandies  of  war  hos- 
pital work,  and  a  brief  explanation  may  be  of 
service.  The  military  units  which  the  Red 
Cross  is  authorized  by  the  War  Dejiartment  to 
create  are  base  hos])itals,  hospital  units,  sur- 
gical sections,  and  general  hospitals.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  zones:  the  first  being  the 
service  at  the  front;  the  second,  the  military 
base  to  which  the  wounded  are  brought  and 
where,  in  the  base  hospital,  the  first  complete 
equipment  is  found;  the  third,  the  home  coun- 
try, where  inilitary  hosjiitals,  called  general 
hospitals,  are  created  from  existing  civil  ones. 
Hosiiital  units  are  organized  groups  of  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  etc.,  assigned  to  military  hos- 
pitals or  hospital  trains  and  shijjs.  Surgical 
sections  are  special  detachments  to  reinforce 
the  operating  staffs  in  time  of  emergency,  and 
consist  of  four  surgeons,  seven  nurses,  two  or- 
derlies, and  a  clerk. 

The  hospital  units,  surgical  detachments,  and 
base  hospitals  are  movable  units,  each  with  in- 
dividual equipment,  and  available  for  service 
wherever  the  government  may  designate. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  COLUMBIA   WAR    HOSPITAL. 


Military  Hospital  at  Columbia  University 

Portable  Ward  Buildmgs  of  Wood  With 
Double  Walls — Complete  Buildings  May  Be 
Erected  by  Six  or  Eight  Men  in  Two  Days 

liy   Dr.    F.   C.  Wood.   Columbia  University,   New  Yorl<. 


EMERGENCIES  incident  upon  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  have, 
among  other  thing.s,  made  very  evident  the 
necessity  for  the  design  and  erection  of  a  large 
number  of  liospitals  to  care  for  the  normal  per- 
centage of  sick  among  the  enlisted  men  in  camps 
and  also  for  the  wounded  who  will  be  returned 
from  France.  Two  types  of  construction  have 
been  considered:  (1)  a  completely  jjortable 
form,  the  so-called  standard  base  hospital  type, 
which  can  follow  the  movements  of  the  troops ; 
and  (2)  a  type  to  be  erected  in  connection  with 
cantonments  and  other  permanent  stations, 
which  need  not,  therefore,  be  portable.  The 
latter  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
in  army  circles,  and  various  i)lans  have  been 
evolved.  There  is  nothing  especially  novel 
about  these  non-portable  buildings,  however,  as 
they  follow  the  ordinary  lines  of  hospital  con- 
struction, except  that  they  occasionally  employ 
rather  unusual  makeshifts  which  would  not  be 
used  in  more  permanent  structures,  such  as  the 
lining  of  rooms  with  building  paper  to  insure 
their  being  kept  at  a  comfortable  temperature 
even  during  winter  weather. 

The  Columbia  War  Hospital,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  pai)er,  is  of  the  comi)letely  port- 
able or  ba.se  hospital  type  and  accommodates 
five  hundred  i)atients.  The  design  is  a  com- 
liosite  one,  and  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  the 
methods  employed  on  the  English  and  French 
fronts.  It  combines  the  portability  of  the  old 
tent  hosi)ital  with  inany  conveniences  which  the 
latter  can  never  possess  in  the  way  of  ventila- 
tion, freedom  from  dampness,  anil  ability  to 
kee])  the  wards  at  a  reasonable  temperature 
even  during  extreme  cold  weather. 

The  first  plan,  as  shown  by  the  architect's 


sketch,  called  for  buildings  to  occupy  a  space 
considerably  over  ten  acres  in  extent.  In  order 
to  adapt  the  buildings  to  the  slightly  irregular 
piece  of  land  available  because  owned  by  Col- 
umbia University,  some  minor  changes  in  the 
original  arrangement  were  made,  though  the 
number  of  buildings,  thirty-eight  in  all,  remain- 
ed the  same. 

The  situation  of  the  roadway  on  the  south 
side  of  the  property,  for  instance,  necessitated 
the  removal  of  the  reception  and  administration 
buildings  to  a  court  to  the  south.  This  reversed 
the  position  of  the  wards  so  that  if  all  the 
porches  on  the  wards  were  made  to  face  the 
south,  as  is  the  generally  accepted  rule  in  hos- 
pital construction,  a  very  long  series  of  corri- 
dors for  the  transport  of  food  from  the  kitchen 
would  be  necessary.  One-half  the  wards  were, 
therefore,  turned  around  so  as  to  make  the 
porches  face  the  north,  though  they  still  have  a 
complete  east-and-west  exposure  to  sunlight 
and  receive  some  sun  from  the  south  owing  to 
the  low  roofs  of  the  ward  buildings. 

The  other  half  of  the  series  of  wards  has  a 
southern  exposure  for  the  porches.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  entry  of  food  wagons  directly 
along  a  single  central  corridor  from  the  central 
kitchen  to  the  diet  kitchens  in  the  wards  was 
made  possible.  The  operating  room  was  placed 
on  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  ])lot,  so  that  it 
would  have  a  central  position  if  the  hospital  is 
extended  to  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  five 
hundred  beds.  The  garage  was  j)laced  across 
the  street  so  that  the  patients  and  staff  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  clatter  of  motors  while 
these  were  being  repaired  or  tested. 

All  patients  and  supplies  will  be  received  in  a 
central  court,  about  wliich  are  grouped  the  re- 
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ooption  hiiildin;;.  whore  jiatioii's  are  exainiiied 
before  admission,  tiie  buiklijiK  eontaining  the  „ 
offices  and  reeortl  rooms,  and  the  stores  and 
kitehen. 

The    reception    buildinj;    contains    complete 
e<|uii)nient  for  the  disinfection  of  the  patient's 
clothes  on   admission,   facilities   for  removing" 
vermin,  siiower  batiis,  etc.,  and  a  series  of  small 
examininj;:  rooms  for  individual  jjatients. 

The  >?eneral  size  of  tiie  buildinjjs  can  be  ai)= 
proximately  estimated  from  tiie  plan.  The 
dimensions  of  the  ward  buildings  are  twenty- 
four  by  ninety-nine  feet,  with,  in  addition,  an 
uncovered  jiorch  at  the  end  measuring  twenty- 
four  by  sixteen  feet.  The  isolation  wards  are 
slightly  longer,  eighteen  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet.  The  height  of  the  wards  at 
the  eaves  is  about  eight  feet ;  at  the  i)eak  of  the 
roof,  about  fifteen  feet.  Ventilators  will  be 
placed  in  the  roofs  of  the  ward  buildings  if, 
after  trial,  it  is  found  to  be  necessary.  So  far 
the  wards  have  proved  to  be  exceedingly  com- 
fortable. The  operating  room  measures  about 
twenty-four  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the 
kitchen,  twenty-eight  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet ;  the  laundry,  twenty-eight  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  feet;  the  stores,  twenty-eight 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet;  and  the 
garage,  twenty  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet. 

The  operating  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
garage  are  built  of  thin  sheet  steel,  which  comes 
in  sections  and  is  fastened  together  with  a 
simple  arrangement  of  a  yoke  and  key  made  so 
that  it  can  be  driven  in  with  a  hammer.  The 
steel  sheets  are  thin  enough  to  permit  bending 
by  hannnering  if  they  have  been  deformed  dur- 
ing transport.  Each  section  is  light  enough  to 
be  handled  by  two  men,  the  trusses  require  five 
or  six.  The  foundations  are  concrete  posts. 
The  steel  buildings  were  supplied  by  the 
Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company. 

The  remaining  buildings  are  of  wood.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  steel  buildings  would  be 
exceedingly  hot,  so  arrangement  was  made  to 
have  cowls  in  the  roof;  these  turn  with  the  wind 
on  ball  bearings,  and  as  a  system  of  ventilation 
have  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory;  even  in 
the  hottest  weather  the  buildings  are  compara- 
tively cool,  while  before  the  installation  of  these 
ventilators  they  were  often  unbearably  hot. 

The  wards  and  the  other  buildings  are  made 
of  a  double  thickness  of  wood  separated  by  an 
air  space.  The  sections  are  supplied  complete 
with  the  windows  in  place.  The  wooden  build- 
ings are  set  upon  short  posts,  about  four  feet 
high,  which  come  as  a  part  of  the  structure, 
though,  of  course,  in  case  of  emergency,  the 
buildings  can  be  placed  directly  upon  the 
ground.  On  these  jiosts  are  set  the  girders. 
The  joists  can  be  seen  lying  witliin  the  rectangu- 
lar framework.  When  in  i)lace  these  are  held 
l)y  ])()lts  and  nuts,  the  holes  being  already  bored 


jn  the  Joists  when  they  are  received.  Over  these 
goes  a  steel  yoke;  and  the  notclied  floor  beams 
■'.^'are  hung  on  these  yokes.  The  floor,  which  also 
comes  in  sections,  is  then  laid  on  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  walls  is  begun,  the  first  few  pieces 
being  braced  by  nailing  to  them  a  piece  of 
scantling  which  extends  over  to  a  near-by  post. 
As  soon  as  the  end  of  one  of  the  buildings  is 
constructed,  the  roof  girder  is  put  in  place  and 
bolted  on.  This  portion  of  the  building  will 
then  stand  by  itself,  and  the  further  construc- 
tion can  be  rapidly  carried  out. 

Six  or  eiglit  men  can  erect  one  of  these  build- 
ings in  two  days,  a  larger  number  in  correspond- 
ingly shorter  time. 

The  protection  of  tlie  roof  is  accomplished  by 
laying  over  tiie  wooden  portion  a  layer  of  water- 
proof flexible  ccmiposition  roofing  which  can  be 
fastened  down  with  nails  or  can  be  held  down  by 
a  board  nailed  to  the  roofing  at  each  end. 

The  general  waterproof  character  of  the 
buildings  has  been  sufficiently  tested,  as  several 
of  them  have  been  erected  and  have  stood 
through  a  number  of  heavy  rain  and  wind 
storms  without  any  discomfort  to  the  inmates. 

Each  ward  is  planned  to  accommodate 
twenty-five  patients  and  contains  toilets  and 
baths  for  the  patients,  a  diet  kitchen  for  the 
nerving  of  meals  and  preparation  of  special 
foods,  and  a  (juiet  room  in  which  moribund  or 
difficult  individuals  can  be  placed. 

The  drainage,  in  the  case  of  this  i)articnlar 
grouj)  of  buildings,  is  accomplished  by  pip'ni;' 
directly  connected  with  the  New  York  City  sew- 
ers. If  the  buildings  were  to  be  erected  at  a 
distance  from  a  city,  of  course,  a  special  sewage 
system  would  have  to  be  constructed.  Owing  to 
the  availability  of  electric  current,  also,  the 
buildings  have  been  wired  for  electricity;  some 
different  scheme  would  be  necessary  if  current 
could  not  be  obtained. 

The  laundry  machinery  is  supplied  with 
direct-drive  motors,  and  the  steam  used  is  fur- 
nished from  a  small  auxiliary  portable  boiler. 
If  electi'icity  were  not  available,  a  separate 
power  plant  would  have  to  be  installed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  current.  In  France  and  Bel- 
gium the  base  hospitals  have  usually  been  placed 
where  current  can  be  obtained. 

The  method  of  heating  the  buildings  has  not 
been  finally  decided  upon.  The  army  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  small  stoves  which  can  be 
fed  with  wood  and  are  very  satisfactory.  As  it 
is  not  intended  that  the  plant  under  considera- 
tion shall  be  moved  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  it  is  probable  that  steam  heat  will  be  laid 
on  in  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  which  are  sufficiently  heat- 
ed by  the  ranges,  hot  water  heaters,  and  steam 
pipes. 

A  portable  ice  machine  which  can  be  towed 
by  a  traction  engine  furnishes  sufficient  ice  for 
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five  hundred  patients  and  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel, and  supplies  cooling  coils  to  three  port- 
able ice-boxes  in  the  kitchen. 

The  cost  of  one  of  the  wooden  ward  buildings, 
including  the  painting,  plumbing,  electric  wir- 
ing, and  terracing,  is  approximately  $3,300;  the 
cost  of  the  operating  room  building,  which  is  of 
steel  ceiled  with  wood,  and  including  the  electric 
light,  plumbing,  concrete  floor,  painting,  etc.,  is 
approximately  $8,000,  with  an  additional  $400 
for  metal  skylights  and  ventilators. 

The  total  cost  of  the  plant  for  five  hundred 
patients,  with  water,  light,  and  gas  connections, 
painting,  fencing,  and  grading,  will  not  exceed 
$250,000.  The  e(iuipment  will  cost  about  $20,- 
000  more.  A  steam  heating  plant  and  the  neces- 
sary plumbing  and  extras  will  jiossibly  bring 
the  total  to  something  under  $300,000,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  hospital  at  a  cost  of  about  $600  per  bed. 

The  life  of  the  wooden  buildings  is  estimated 
to  be  at  least  five  years  in  good  condition.  The 
removal  of  the  buildings  to  another  site  has 
been  computed  to  result  in  a  loss  of  about  three 
per  cent.,  this  loss  being  chiefly  allotted  to  the 
waterproof  composition  roofing  and  the  con- 
crete floors  which  have  been  placed  in  the  oper- 
ating room,  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  garage,  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  fire  under- 
writers controlling  structures  within  the  limits 
of  New  York  City.  In  the  field,  wooden  floors 
would  be  used  instead.  The  steel  buildings  have, 
if  properly  cared  for,  an  indefinite  life. 

The  time  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,  if  sufficient  labor  is  available  and  all 
the  material  can  be  delivered  at  once,  would 
probably  not  be  over  three  weeks,  and  with  a 
very  large  force  of  trained  mechanics  could  be 
reduced  to  less.  , 

While  the  general  plan  of  the  buildings  has 
been  approved  by  the  War  Department  for  its 
base  hospitals,  it  is  possible  that  the  experience 
gained  in  handling  and  working  in  these  struc- 
tures will  be  useful,  also,  from  a  civilian  point 
of  view  as  showing  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  rapid  erection  of  hospital  buildings 
in  case  of  an  extensive  epidemic  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  undertaking  of  large  engineering 
enterprises,  such  as  the  building  of  canals,  dams, 
or  similar  public  works,  away  from  large  cen- 
ters of  population. 


INSTALLING  WARM  AIR  HEATING 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Warm 
Air  Heating  and  Ventilating  Association,  held 
recently,  a  code  was  adopted  to  regulate  the  in- 
stallation of  warm  air  furnaces.  The  various 
points  covered  in  the  code  are :  meaning  of  the 
term  warm  air  heating  plant;  certified  heating 
contractors;  permits;  concealing  i)ipes  or  re- 
gister boxes;  round  basement  pipes;  smoke 
pipes;  stack  and  registers;  cold  air  ducts;  pro- 


vision for  register  boxes  and  stacks;  rules  for 
estimating  warm  air  pipe  requirements;  and 
furnace  casings.  The  section  containing  rules 
for  estimating  warm  air  pii)e  requirement,  has 
the  following  to  say  regarding  such  require- 
ments for  seventy  deg.  F. : 

"In  no  case  shall  warm-air  pipes,  extending 
from  furnace  be  less  than  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter. To  find  the  area  of  warm-air  pipes  leading 
from  furnaces  through  which  heat  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  building  or  rooms  contained  therein, 
re(|uiring  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  of 
seventy  deg.  F.,  with  the  outside  temperature 
at  zero,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  used: 

"To  the  area  of  outside  doors  and  windows 
expressed  in  s<iuare  feet,  multiply  the  result 
thus  obtained  by  seventy-five.  To  the  result 
thus  obtained  add  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
cubical  contents  of  the  building  or  room  as  ex- 
pressed in  cubic  feet;  divide  the  result  thus 
found  by  eighty.  The  result  thus  obtained  will 
equal  the  sectional  area  of  the  warm-air  pipes 
expressed  in  square  inches." 

The  following  suggestions  for  improving  fur- 
nace heating  work  were  made : 

1.  Set  furnaces  low  and  have  a  good  pitch  to 
leaders. 

2.  Insist  upon  larger  wall  stacks  to  upper 
rooms. 

3.  Insist  upon  fully  enclosed  metal  return 
ducts,  and  eliminate  the  duct  formed  by  rough 
floor  joists  and  wall  studding. 

J-.  Urge  an  ample  fresh  air  connection  to  tlie 
return  system  in  every  furnace  job. 

5.  Insist  upon  vent  ducts  through  warm  walls 
from  bath  room  and  kitchen  to  attic,  with  no 
returns. 

6.  Develop  liumidifying  furnace  attachments. 

7.  And  inu.'^t  intporfant  of  all,  each  manufac- 
turer should  have  follow-up  system  on  each  fur- 
nace sold,  so  as  to  learn  if  it  has  been  installed 
to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser.  This  would 
eventually  run  out  the  sham  furnace  dealer,  who 
thinks  only  of  his  income,  and  nothing  of  the 
reputation  of  the  manufactured  product  he 
handles. 


A  cold  storage  plant  will  probably  cost 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  this  year  than  it  did 
last,  but  it  is  worth  one  hundred  i)er  cent.  more. 
The  goods  going  into  cold  storage  are  higher  in 
cost  and  are  worthy  of  better  protection.  In 
other  words,  the  earning  capacity  of  a  cold 
storage  plant  is  much  higher  in  proportion  than 
the  increased  cost  of  the  plant  itself.  With 
l)resent  liigli  prices  for  food  products  it  is  little 
short  of  business  suicide  to  try  and  get  along 
without  the  best  of  cold  storage  facilities  where 
food  products  of  an  extremely  perishable  nature 
are  handled.  The  actual  loss  from  si)oiling  will 
often  pay  for  a  cold  storage  plant  in  a  single 
season. 


Building  Costs  of  Twenty-Two  Hospitals 

Data  Giving  Segregated  Costs  of  the  Construction 
of  a  Group  of  Hospitals,  in  an  Address  by  Oliver 
H.  Bartine  before  the  American  Hospital  Association 


IT  is  dearly  demonstrated  that  the  degree  of 
efficiency  with  which  the  building  serves  its 
purpose  and  is  nia<1e  conifortabh'  and  conveni- 
ent tlepeiids  most  largely  upon  the  character 
and  completeness  of  its  mechanical  equipment. 
Quite  as  important  also  is  the  fact  tliat  the 
heaviest  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  hos- 
pital are  those  connected  with  the  heating  and 
power  plant,  and  tlie  extraordinary  repairs  and 
replacements  necessary  there. 

Regardless  of  the  differing  views  as  to  the 
status  of  artificial  ventilation  as  ai)i»lied  to  the 
lios{)ital,  tliere  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  heating  plant  of  the  hospital  is  the  most 
important  department.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  tiie  heating  of  the  entire  building  and  for  a 
source  of  steam  for  laundry,  kitchen  and  steril- 
izing work.  Furtlier,  there  should  be  tliorough 
means  of  ventilating  all  toilets,  kitchens  (includ- 
ing diet  kitchens),  laundry  and  many  other  ser- 
vice rooms.  It  is  believed  tliat  the  consensus  of 
the  best  opinion  also  requires  that  there  should 
be  provided  exhaust  ventilation  for  all  large 
wards,  and  in  case  of  hospitals  built  in  congest- 
ed districts  in  the  cities  a  supply  of  fresh  air  by 
means  of  an  artificial  ventilating  system  is  also 
desirable. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  success  of  natural 
ventilation,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  exponents  of  such  a  method  of  ventilation 
give  proper  consideration  to  the  nuisance 
caused  by  open  windows  because  of  dust  and 
noise,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  dry  air  resulting 
from  natural  ventilation,  as  well  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  controlling  this  method  of  ventilation. 

Serious  objections  may  be  offered  to  any  de- 
tail of  the  heating  and  ventilating  equipment 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  prevent-  tliorougli 
cleaning  of  all  parts.    To  this  end  the  hospital 


type  of  radiators  should  be  used,  these  being 
constructed  with  an  enlarged  8|)ace  between  the 
radiator  sections,  and  tiie  radiators  should  be 
suspended  from  the  walls  with  a  space  of  not 
less  than  three  inches,  and  preferably  four 
inches,  at  the  back  of  the  radiators,  and  not  less 
than  five  inches  between  the  bottom  of  the 
radiators  and  the  floor. 

The  ventilating  grills  sliould  be  so  installed 
that  they  may  be  removed  or  l)e  readily  opened 
to  permit  of  cleaning  of  the  backs  of  the  grills 
and  the  connecting  ducts. 

The  (juestion  of  the  advisability  of  the  instal- 
lation of  an  electric  power  plant  depends  only 
u|)on  tlie  size  of  the  liospital.  Wherever  fire 
room  service  for  twenty-four  hours  is  necessary 
and  boilers  of  100  II.P.  capacity  or  greater  are 
recpiired,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  installing  an  electric  power  plant. 
In  practically  all  hospitals  steam  at  sixty 
pounds  pressure  is  re(iuired  for  sterilizing  ))ur- 
poses  and  also  for  laundry  purposes.  Steam 
also  is  retpiired  for  cooking  })urposes  at  forty 
pounds  pressure.  The  pijiing  system  for  the 
sterilizing  and  laundry  work  may  be  combined, 
but  the  cooking  apparatus  sliould  be  i)rovided 
with  a  separate  system  of  pi])ing,  while  the  heat- 
ing is  connected  witli  still  another  se})arate  sys- 
tem of  i)iping.  Thus  the  steam  must  be  gener- 
ated originally  at  sixty  pounds  pressure  for 
cooking  and  to  approximately  two  and  a  half 
pounds  pressure  for  heating  purposes.  It  is 
just  as  easy  and  quite  as  economical  to  generate 
steam  at  eighty  to  one  Imndred  pounds,  or  even 
one  Imndred  and  twenty-five  pounds  pressure, 
for  the  operation  of  engines  for  driving  electric 
generators. 

In  the  summer,  when  lieat  is  not  required,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  exhaust  steam 


TABLE   NO.    la.     COST   DATA    —HOSPITAL   BUILDINGS 


Cubi- 
Build-  lure  of 
ing.  building 


...2.0%.000 
...1,919.287 
..1,687.000 
..3,338,000 
..4,230.103 
..1,343.815 
..  756,355 
.1,406.400 
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1,967,762 
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11.098 
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5.337 
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4,834 
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12,440 
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5.182 

no 

3.340 

220 

lt,«37 

Total  cost  of  building.        Cost  of  heat.  &  vent. 


Cost  of  Cost  of 

electric  system,  electric  system.     Cost  of  electric  fixtures. 


Cost  of  plumbing  system. 


Total. 

$897,166 
610,000 
525,000 
851,000 

1,736,739 
516,733 
251.081 
531,954 
214,164 
679.182 
599,220 
87,367 
74,945 
686,754 
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758,404 

1,.)66.780 
257.761- 
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cu.  ft. 
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$86,461 
55.500 
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104,705 
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26,452 
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31.729 
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O009 
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Per  pa-       Per  Per  Per  pa- Per  fix-  Per 

lienl.     outlet.  Total,  cu.ft.    tient.    ture.    Total,  cu.ft. 

$111.00  $16.50  $7,971  $0,003  $35.40  $7.00  $61,789  $0,029 

88  00      ....      3,250  0.002     1800      ...     45,800  0.023 

85.00      7,35     5,000  0,003    32,89    6,39    37,500  0,022 
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Per  pa-     Per 
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$274,00    $226,40 
253.04 

246.05     143,70 
1 1060 
243.70 
217.33 
15300 


65.265 

O05 

17.000 

0  019 
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0025 

2,525 

0012 

51.439 
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72,840 

O04 

85.000 

O09 

10,000 

0  018 

62,650 
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11,200 
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002 

12.197 
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165  65 
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Cost  of  refrig,  plant. 

r- — -incl.  boxes. * 

Per  Per  pa- 
Total,     cu.  ft.     tient. 

$17,308  $0,008  $77.00 
16.900  0  008  93.92 
13,7«)  0008  90,13 
25.947  0,008  51,88 
37.722     0,009     83,82 


5.300     O007     35,50 
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62.000     0066      - — 


154.00 
36370 
1  (9,33 
11090 
467.00 


6.882  0003  1701 

.58.250  0  017  192  24 

3,500  0,004  23,33 

7.433,  0,002  33,80 
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may  be  utilized  for  heating  water  for  lauiuUy 
purposes,  for  heating  driers  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  many  sucli  plants  the  electric  current  is  be- 
ing made  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  K.W.H.,  and 
one  of  our  largest  New  York  hospitals  made 
their  electric  current  for  %c.  per  K.W.H.  In 
another  of  our  New  York  hospitals  an  installa- 
tion costing  $17,000,  and  including  electric  pow- 
er plant  and  refrigerating  plant,  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  $7,100  annually 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the 
cost  of  hospital  buildings.  Any  statement  of 
cost  based  upon  the  cost  per  bed  may  be  mis- 
leading to  the  trustees,  superintendent  and 
others.  For  instance,  a  hospital  caring  for  a 
special  class  of  patients  re(iuiring  extra  rooms 
and  special  eciuipment  cost  $4,000  per  bed.  If 
the  same  building  had  been  planned  as  a  general 
hospital  beds  could  have  been  placed  in  the  spe- 
cial extra  rooms  mentioned,  thus  increasing  the 
bed  capacity  of  the  building  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  cost  of  the  building  would  not  have  ex- 
ceeded $3,000  per  bed.  This  hospital  has  special 
employees  for  special  purposes  and  rooms,  but 
perhaps  not  as  many  as  would  be  re(|uired  to 
care  for  the  extra  number  of  patients  which 
might  have  been  aceounnodated  in  the  special 
rooms,  but  even  after  making  liberal  allowances 
for  these  conditions  it  is  found  that  this  hospital 
would  not  have  cost  over  $3,300  i)er  bed  if  used 
as  a  general  hospital  instead  of  $4,000  per  bed, 
as  it  actually  cost,  based  upon  the  number  of 
patients  acconmiodated. 

After  making  a  careful  study  of  this  matter 
of  costs  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  better  basis  of  determining  the  cost  of  the 
hospital  building  is  the  cost  ])er  cubic  foot.  In 
determining  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  the  hos- 
pital, measurements  should  be  taken  from  the 
basement  or  sub-basement  (lowest  floor  level 
to  the  mean  of  the  outside  of  the  roof,  and  from 
outside  to  outside  of  walls.  In  other  words,  the 
cubic  feet  of  air  disjjlaced  by  the  exterior 
dimensions  of  the  building  should  be  considered, 
eliminating      approaches,      balustrades      and 


all     other     projections     not     enclosing     space. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  waste- 
ful in  space,  so  that  the  cubic  feet  of  space  per 
l)atient  may  also  well  be  given  consideration. 

In  table  No.  1  are  presented  segregated  costs 
of  the  construction  of  twenty-two  hospitals  and 
hospital  buildings.  In  the  case  of  hospital  No. 
22  the  cost  per  patient  is  shown  to  be  $r),15i), 
which  is  very  high,  while  the  cost  per  cubic  foot 
is  shown  to  be  30  cents,  and  this  is  very  low. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  hospital  building 
should  cost  in  excess  of  30  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
but  it  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  this  table 
that  rarely  is  a  general  liospital  built  at  such  a 
low  cost.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  local 
conditions,  the  character  of  the  hospital  and  its 
work,  and  the  elaborateness  of  the  structure 
must  all  be  carefully  considered  in  determining 
the  price  per  cubic  foot.  Eliminating  No.  ]  7 
(which  is  a  boiler  house),  the  cost  i)er  cubic  foot 
of  all  of  the  hospitals  listed  averages  .382  cent. 
The  cost  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  eijuip- 
ment  per  cubic  foot  averages  .033  cent  (after 
eliminating  No.  9,  wliich  included  no  boiler 
l)lant). 

The  cost  of  the  electric  system  averages  1 
cent  per  cubic  foot;  electric  fixtures  average 
.003  cent  per  cubic  foot;  plumbing  averages 
.029  cent  per  cubic  foot  (omitting  No.  16,  which 
is  a  laundry  building) ;  refrigerating  plants 
average  .012  cent  per  cubic  foot;  vacuum  clean- 
er systems  .002  cent  per  cubic  foot;  elevators 
.007  cent  per  cubic  foot;  laundry  ecjuipment  (ex- 
cluding Nos.  13  and  16,  which  are  purely  laun- 
dry buildings)  .004  cent  per  cubic  foot;  kitchen 
etiuipment  .004  cent  per  cubic  foot;  ])ower 
plants  average  .005  cent  per  cubic  foot.  Thus 
the  construction  of  the  building  (exclusive  of  it^ 
fixed  equipment)  averages  .273  cent  per  cubic 
foot,  as  shown  by  this  list. 

Table  No.  2  gives  a  segregated  statement  of 
the  cost  of  hospital  buildings  exclusive  of 
ecjuipment,  in  the  case  of  thirteen  hospitals. 

In  the  case  of  certain  items,  as  masonry,  the 
cost  per  cubic  foot  corresponds  very  closely  in 
the  case  of  practically  all  of  the  hospitals  listed. 


iTABLE   lb.     COST    DATA  —HOSPITAL   BUILDINGS 
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6 

7 

i., 

n'.'.'.'.   ~~.   ~.    ~ 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22,... 

Avrge. 

cottp'r 

eii.lt 0.0023 0.007       ..  .. 

"Provides  capacity  for  several  other  buildings, 
of  piping  involved. 


Per     Per  pa- 
cu.  ft,      tient.    Total. 
»O004    $43  20   $3,239 


5,575   0003  13.60 

5,985   0.0O3  17.10 

2,400  0002    

3,625   0.002  9.00 

4,566.  0.665  30.66 


16,100 
8,000 
t,115 

6,266 
19,000 
8,000 
1,500 
7,625 
16,500 
9,000 
2.700 
5,855 


0002 
0.007 
O008 
0-012 
0003 


0013 
0.009 
0005 

o'66s 

0.01 

0009 

0.003 

0004 

0.005 

0.01 

0.008 


11000 
16.30 


90.00 
32.00 
13.00 

15.12 
54,28 


18,73 
54,45 
60.00 
24.54 


5,298 
3.575 


34,90  6,475 

39,11  4,000 

0003      23.41       

0  005      46.00  13.802 

35.32  4,118 

24,00 


0003 
0,004 


0,004 
O005 


Per  Perpa- 
cu.  ft.  tient. 
$0,001    $14.30 

0.003      36.00 


0  003 
0.003 


2,500 
00016    26,61    15,601      0,005    709.13      8,000 


0.017 


O007 
O002 


30.70 
27.45 


4,954 

O004 

21,40 

9.000 

0006 

39,66 

— *■ 





6,900 

0005 

38,33 

i6,6o6 

o'.os' 

_1 

::_ 

:_:: 

::_: 

53,382 

0059 

— ^ 

— 

— 

— 

22.72 
36.66 


00037 


Cost  of  power  plant 


Percentage  contracts  bear  to  total  cost  of  building. 


Per    Per  pa-    Per     Build- Heat,  Elec. 
Total,     cu.  ft.    tient.    K.W.     ing.  &  vent.  trie. 


$15,000  $0-007  $66  66  $7500  72  2  6-9 

7,400     0-004     4090     3000"  73  4  8.1 

7,078     0  004     46  50     70  78  75  2  7.9 

15,440     0-005     3088    4411"  671  12-3 

21,570    O0O5     17.90    95-86  74-26  8-1 

9-4 

4,530    0  006    30.00    75.00  ...  102 


14,176    0,028  202.50  141.00"     ,., 


t 

161,500    0.302 


66,000    O018  300.00 


O047 


5.0 
12.0 
US 

6  9 

6.1 
102 

66 
115 

8.4 
lOO 
8,0 
2.0 
10.2 


2.9 
2.6 
2,5 
3.7 
1.8 
06 
4-6 
06 

4-6 
20 
2.0 
3.3 
1.3 
6.02 
1.3 
0.3 
1.9 
16 
3.5 
2.0 
1.7 


E-  fix-  Pl'b- 
tures.  ing. 
09       6.9 


0.5 
09 
1.1 
0.6 


7.5 
7.1 
6.5 
64 
6,3 
9.2 


9,6 
4.6 
7.0 
3.4 
.75 
V-3 


0.3     16.0 
30 


05 
05 


1,3 
8-9 
8-0 
8-0 
9,0 


Re- 
frig, 
1,9 
2.8 
2.6 
3.5 
21- 


1,5 
3,1 


5,8 
123 

0-9 
4-3 
1-3 


Vac. 
cl'n.v 


Ele-  Laun-  Power 

ators.  dry.  Kitc'n.  plant. 


03 
oil  5 


0.8 
08 
0.4 

6.5 

1-7 


2.5 
1.8 


0.64     1.1 
2.6      1.4 


2,6 
32 

1.0 


2.4 
20 
13 


04  1.6 

1.0  1.0 

0.76  1.3 

— '  1.8 

0.79  1.8 
0.8 

2.0 

1.6  — 


21  3       —       — 


0,9 

2,5 

1.6    10.6 

05 

I.O 

1,2 

3,5 

2.0 

0.5      1.4 


.2.0 
07 


72.44     7.2      2.4      8.0      7,6      29      O80    1.76      3.9      101    7.0 


'No  piping  included.      'Large  ainount  fin  electric  system. 
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CEMENT  PAINT  PROTECTS  STEEL 

It  is  ;:fiMii>rally  eonceded  tlmt  sti'ol  I'lnbcddod 
in  c'oiicri'to  will  not  rust  so  Ioiijj:  a.s  tiu'  coiicri'te 
is  free  from  voids.  In  the  trials  that  were  car- 
ried out  a  iimnlH'r  of  steel  rods  were  ])ainted, 
some  with  red  lead,  others  with  boiled  linseed 
oil,  some  with  neat  Portland  cement,  and  a  few 
were  not  treated  in  any  way.  The  painted  rods 
were  alloweil  to  dry  in  the  shade  for  one  week, 
and  then  all  were  embedded  tive  inches  deep  in 
concrete.  After  a  time  the  siieeiinens  were  test- 
ed in  an  Olsen  machine  by  pidling  the  steel  rods 
out  of  the  concrete,  and,  although  the  adhesion 
of  the  uncoated  rods  was  perfectly  satisfactory, 
it  was  found  to  be  still  better  in  the  case  of  the 

COST    DATA    OF    HOS 


rods  painted  with  cement.  During  the  experi- 
ments the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the 
cement  setting  was  maintained  re[)eatedly  for 
several  days,  either  by  rain,  dew,  or  by  an  arti- 
ficial spray  of  water.  In  the  first  two  or  three 
days  the  coating  can  be  rubbed  otf  easily,  but 
after  that  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  steel.  The 
adhesion  is  increased  about  thirty-five  per  cent, 
by  a  coating  of  neat  cement.  To  determine  the 
cost  of  applying  a  coating  of  cement  to  struc- 
tural steel,  one  pound  of  Portland  cement  was 
mixed  with  two-thirds  ixjund  of  water.  This 
(juantity  was  found  sufficient  to  cover  seventy 
S(|uare  feet  one  coat,  and,  conse(|uently,  the  ex- 
l)ense,  other  than  labour,  was  very  trifling. 

PITAL     BUILDINGS 


BU  LO  NG 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

K 

CUB/T(Jlt£  Of  B'LO'G 

90SL800 

MJ.790 

ZIO.BOO 

i;«:!4i» 

1718.010 

1.877,931 

327415 

5M,IS0 

1,»«?762 

3.768,282 

777,508 

367.200 

t.osi,m 

COS  T  OF  c<wsr/fucr>/ 

iiQ.ao 

7i2ZI 

41520 

441. 682 

54I.?I4 

54CiS39 

224.050 

219,900 

594,131 

1,016.152 

130,250 

120,584 

(AlMb 

C05T0fff£CH.  eOVIP/lT 

T\iM 

14  M6 

2S,t25 

2Si;500 

145,540 

243,2S6 

27<,«26 

174,100 

164.275 

550.648 

67511 

26.137 

250.121 

70TMC03T0fOlD'G 

39%liO 

sr.HT 

74,945 

67J.18£' 

686,754 

739,795 

50<!876 

394.000 

75<1404 

J.466,730 

257,761 

146,621 

83;;i66 

TOTAL 

tz.uo 

l.UO 

1500 

281 541 

33,aoo 

40,000 

40.000 

5^600 

79  750 

130.000 

5,000 

4,317 

50,633 

pe/fcufT. 

.0Z4 

.^04 

.on 

.026 

.619 

.021 

JM5 

.063 

.041 

.056 

AOT 

.015 

.015 

.026 

0/uofm' 

TOTAL 

111,700 

Z!LU6 

2^420 

ITSiSOi 

280,95? 

196,760 

9i,050 

105,900 

249,  M7 

4  it;  095 

7i.i.iO 

53,654 

2  22. 8 /a 

PE/tCVFl 

.JZ 

.10 

.11 

.152 

.152 

.105 

.036 

.198 

.J27 

-111 

.Oil 

.146 

.12 

.124- 

arrML  c 

UtOM 

TOTAL 

55.450 

11,500 

s.ioo 

53,958 

66.000 

90/414 

35^000 

57,500 

71, 73<3 

115,750 

55.100 

17,000 

8^648 

PeRCUFT 

.06 

.05 

.04 

.045 

.058 

.048 

.058 

.070 

.056 

.Oil 

.043 

.046 

.04 

045 

CMtrtMrm 

TOTAL 

Z0,400 

7,400 

6.S0C 

46,548. 

56,300 

60,000 

27,000 

A800 

65,595 

61,00O 

19,023 

12.000 

71,226 

PERCt/.FT. 

.022 

.05 

-05 

.035 

.032 

.032 

.024 

.016 

.035 

.Old 

.024 

.055 

.035 

.028 

HOO^/MO 

TOTAL 

18,000 

5i800 

3,000 

9,700 

9,513 

48,565 

«,100 

9,500 

liibli 

41,«87 

//tSl^tl 
f/rt/l 

8.367 

25.080 

PERCUFT. 

.01 

.01 

.014 

.007 

.003 

.026 

.009 

.018 

.007 

Oil 

— 

.014- 

.Oil 

.010 

9tAJS 

TOTAL 

It 

M 

Corptjtfry 

//r 

J6,000 

J,000 

40O 

6.202 

PFPCI/.FT 

— 

— 

^ 

^ 

.0095 

.001 

.001 

.003 

.0096 

f  JMMrr 
/tSTAl, 

TOTAL 

Xttwf 

rot/Any 

*> 

JUT 

JfKifiiiy 

//r 

a,525 

PaeAirs. 

PERCU.FT. 

— 

•^ 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

^ 

.011 

—— 

— 

.Oil 

f)H/Afr/M« 

TOTAL 

5.000 

1,035 

950 

4,250 

/M 

5,564 

aipvfry 

5,000 

26^478 

PFPCV.FT. 

.005 

.005 

.004 

— 

.002 

— i 

—m 

.002 

^ 

^ 

.014 

.015 

.006 

tA-trsxife 

TOTAL 

JO.OOO 

Z><0 

1,750 

16,500 

22,800 

20,000 

6,000 

400 

20,225 

3^500 

16,000 

1C1060 

41,237 

PERCU.fT 

.01 

.017 

.008 

.012 

.615 

.011 

.007 

.0008 

.01 

.01 

.009 

.017 

.026 

.0125 

TOTAL 

13,103 

2<:\ooo 

14.000 

J,  000 

29,000 

3,730 

//T 

^106 

fEPca.Fr 

.01 

.015 

.008 

.009 

.008 

.001 

— 

.0  04 

.008 

/fOJiAtea 

r 
ArAit»t.M 

TOTAL 

4«.000 

i:rooo 

1.200 

18,200 

51,000 

1,500 

800 

41,260 

65,600 

11,000 

2;886 

«5,029 

PER  CI/. /T. 

.OS 

.07 

.006 

.016 

.017 

.0016 

.00/5 

.021 

.OlM 

.014 

DOh 

.051 

.0211 

TOTAL 

4.850 

440 

-4.100 

5,000 

40O 

400 

5,125 

S.S0O 

2,200 

//I 

9,080 

PERCUfr. 

.005 

.002 

— 

— - 

.002 

.005 

.0004 

.0008 

.0016 

.025 

.002.8 

— 

.004 

.005 

CAST 

TOTAL 

27,000 

30,000 

19.0iSS 

35,000 

20,000 

21.500 

44,210 

35,000 

19,000 

5,500 

44,189 

PERCUFT 

.05 

•^ 

— 

.025 

.025 

.019 

.022 

.04 

.022 

.009 

.024 

.015 

.022 

.022. 

oJtoMxe 

X 

TOTAL 

PER  CUP r. 

TOTAL  coisr/'fffcurr. 

.44^ 

.z>s 

.3S 

.51 

.40 

.42 

.31 

.75 

.33 

.36 

.35 

.40 

.42© 

.432 

Canada's  Selling  Problem  After  The  War 

A  New  Viewpoint  of  Salesmanship  Presented  in  a  Thoughtful  Address  Delivered 
by  Mr.  George  A.  Simpson,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
at    a    Recent    Convention    of    the    Sales    Sta^    of    that    Large    Organization 


WE  have  been  and  are  passing  through  a 
period,  the  like  of  which  does  not  appear 
in  history,  and  through  this  abnormal  condition, 
a  prosperity  that  is,  in  my  judgment,  spotted, 
has  sprung  up  all  over  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, and  it  will  come  to  a  temporary  end 
directly  the  war  terminates;  in  fact,  1  anticipate 
a  decided  change  the  moment  there  is  any 
definite  indication 
of  peace. 

The  abnormal 
conditions  p  r  o- 
duced  by  the  war 
have  also  created 
abnormal  condi- 
tions in  every  line 
of  industry,  and,  in 
consequence,  the 
[)roducers  of  all 
kinds  of  material, 
especially  iron  and 
steel  products, 
have  increased 
their  output  to  an 
enormous  and 
alarming  extent. 
This  applies,  not 
only  to  Canada,  but 
also  to  the  United 
States.  Practically 
every  blast  furnace 
on  the  continent  to- 
day is  in  operation, 
and  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  ton- 
nage of  finished 
product  that  this 
abnorrtial  condition 
demands,  our  pro- 
ducing capacity  has 
been  largely  in- 
creased, c  0  n  s  e- 
quently  when  con- 
ditions again  as- 
sume their  proper 
shape  we  will  be 
confronted  with  a  competitive  condition  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen  before,  and  this  con- 
dition will,  in  a  sense,  bring  into  effect  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Competition,  in 
my  judgment,  will  be  fierce,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  burden  will  fall  on  the  slioulders  of 
the  salesmen. 

After  the  war  the  business  that  expects  to 


GEORGE   A.   SIMPSON. 

Before  becoming  Sales  Manager  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Simpson  had  an  extended  experience  in  the  steel  indu.stry.  learning 
the  trade  in  Kngland  and  moving  to  Pitti?hurgh  in  18S(J.  His  most 
recent  United  States  connection  was  as  special  representative  of  the 
I^erger  Conrpan.v,  Canton,  Ohio. 


succeed  will  have  to  be  .safeguarded  by  active, 
alert,  attentive,  vigilant  men— men  of  big  vis- 
ion, men  wlio  realize  that  while  there  can  be 
only  one  captain  of  tlie  ship,  there  is  captain- 
material  in  the  crew,  and  as  such  they  must  be 
recognized.  The  order  of  the  day  will  be:  sys- 
tematic organization,  so  adjusted  as  to  permit 
of  aggressive,  intensified  action,  all  moving  in 

harmony  with  a  de- 
termined purpose 
toward  a  definite 
end.  The  day  of 
the  "One  Man 
Business"  is  gone; 
just  as  sure  as  the 
day  of  intoxicated 
salesmen  has  pass- 
ed into  the  discard. 
Business  to-day  is 
too  big  for  any  one 
man  to  personally 
direct,  and  where 
anv  man  aspires 
to'be  "IT"  in  an 
organization,  that 
business  will  only 
expand  or  succeed 
to  the  extent  of  his 
vision,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, if  he  per- 
sists the  progress 
will  be  arrested  in 
])roportion  to  his 
ability  to  direct. 
The  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  busi- 
ness will  be  retard- 
ed. Therefore,  the 
burden  of  success- 
ful business  must 
fall  on  many  shoul- 
ders, and  the  sales- 
man worthy  of  the 
name  will  be 
recognized  and  in 
great  demand. 


PRODUCTION    FACILITIES    GREATLY    INCREASED. 

It  will  not  be  a  (piestion  of  production,  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  two  years;  it  will  be  a 
question  of  selling  the  production  we  are  able 
to  produce,  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  going 
to  be  a  very  serious  i)roblem.  Every  producer 
of  iron  and  steel  products  all  over  this  contin- 
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eut  lias  increased  his  output  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  inarkct  will  1m'  fioodod  with  material. 
To  make  this  arf;:iinient  more  siiecilic,  we  need 
only  refer  to  our  own  faeiiities,  which,  at  the 
outl)reak  of  the  wai'.  were  sueli  that  we  had  a 
certain  melting  capaeity  of  open  hearth  steel. 
This  we  have  increased,  until  to-day  we  have 
faeiiities  to  ])rodn('e  more  than  douhle  the 
auioimt,  and  so  all  along  the  line,  as  a  result  of 
the  terrific  demand  on  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  our  out))Ut  has  heen  speeded  uj)  to 
a  greatly  increased  extent,  in  conseijuence  of 
which  we  will  have  a  very  large  volume  of  iron 
and  steel  products  to  sell. 

With  this  condition  confronting  us,  the 
thought  up[)ermost  in  my  mind  is,  how  we  shall 
hest  ))rei)are  ourselves  to  successfully  cope  with 
it,  and  I  have  concluded  that  considerahle  work 
and  preparation  is  necessary  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  Tn  past  years  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  "getting  the  name  on  the  dotted 
line,"  which,  of  course,  as  you  all  know,  means 
the  closing  of  a  Contract  of  Sale.  While  this 
ex{)ression  has  been  made  in  the  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm—all of  which  T  recognize  is  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  salesmanshij),  as  there  has 
been  nothing  of  any  conseiiuenee  accomplished 
without  enthusiasm— yet,  nevertheless,  the  ad- 
vice to  get  the  name  on  the  dotted  line  is  merely 
an  expression  and  an  empty  plirasing  of  words, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  witli  some  common- 
sense  suggestion  as  to  how  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  bring  about  this  mucli-desired  objective. 
"Getting  the  name  on  the  dotted  line"  is  usual- 
ly the  final  operation.  In  other  words,  it  is 
merely  tlie  approval  with  our  signature  of  the 
transaction  which  lias  been  concluded,  and,  in 
consecjuence,  the  importance  does  not  lie  in  get- 
ting the  name  on  the  dotted  line  as  much  as  it 
does  in  the  nuinner  in  which  we  conduct  the 
transaction,  as  you  will  readily  see  from  this 
argument,  that  the  name  would  never  be  put  on 
the  dotted  line  unless  the  transaction  had  been 
conducted  in  a  thorough  manner  and  to  a  suc- 
cessful end.  In  other  words,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  a  salesman  to  urge  or  use  any 
mysterious  tactics,  or  enthusiastic  efforts  to  get 
tlie  buyer's  name  on  the  dotted  line;  but,  to  the 
contrary,  he  sliould  so  present  his  argument  and 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  such  an  intent 
desire  to  pui'chase  that  which  the  salesman  has 
to  sell  tliat  the  buyer  would  really  be  more  anxi- 
ous to  get  his  name  on-  the  dotted  line  than  the 
salesman  would  be  to  have  him  put  it  there. 

CKK.VTIXG    DESIRE    FOR    PRODUCTS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  salesmen  should  fully  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
transaction,  and  tliat  it  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  buyer  to  jturchase  the  material  the  salesman 
has  to  sell  as  it  is  for  the  salesman  to  sell  it; 
in  fact,  he  coidd  not  run  his  business  without  the 


nmterial,  conse<iuently,  isn't  it   reasonable  to       ' 

suppose  that  if  you  rey)resent  a  high  class  or- 
ganization who  manufacture  their  products  with 
the  thought  of  (piality  uppermost  in  their  mind, 
and  whose  very  foundations  are  built  on  (|uality 
and  service,  fully  understanding  and  appreciat- 
ing the  definitions  of  these  two  words,  a  pur- 
chasing agent,  representing  a  coni[)any  wlio  de- 
sires the  best  i)roducts  tiuui  can  be  i)urchased, 
will  want  to  have  his  name  on  the  dotted  line  of 
that  company's  contract?  It  seems  to  nu'  that 
it  is  the  salesnum's  mission  to  so  represent  the 
company  he  works  for,  and  so  i)lace  before  the 
buyer  the  articles  he  has  to  sell,  as  to  create  a 
desire  on  the  i)ai't  of  the  jiurchaser  to  want  to 
do  business  with  the  company  the  salesman 
represents. 

There  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  different  parts  of  the  world  who  have 
brought  their  business  up  to  this  very  desirable 
condition,  and  it  is  considered  a  badge  of  honor 
or  com[)liment  to  the  good  standing  of  a  com- 
.  pany  when  they  can  state  they  buy  from  such  a 
concern.  The  salesmen  who  represent  such 
concerns  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  or- 
ganization of  which  they  are  a  part,  and,  in  con- 
seiiuenee, they  convey  and  impart  that  feeling 
to  the  man  they  are  trying  to  interest.  And  in 
proportion  to  their  sincerity  of  jmrpose  and 
their  belief  in  the  statements  they  make  do  they 
imi)ress  and  convince  and  create  in  the  mind  of 
the  buyei'  a  desire  to  do  business  with  them. 

COMMERCE  IS  HUMAN  SERVICE. 

Commerce  is  no  longer  exploitation — it  is 
human  service;  and  no  business  concern  or  body 
of  men  can  succeed  or  exist  permanently  whose 
efforts  do  not  meet  a  human  need  and  add  to 
human  happiness,  as  we  succeed  only  through 
the  good-will  and  good  wish  of  the  jjcople  we 
serve.  "Quality"  and  "Service"  to-day  corre- 
spond with  the  word  "Sterling"  on  silver,  and 
happiness  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  life,  the 
result  of  all  that  is  truly  right  and  sane.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  to  urge  your  getting  the  name  on 
the  dotted  line  that  I  propose  to  touch  on,  but  to 
try  and  put  forward  what,  in  my  judgment,  is 
necessary  for  a  salesman  to  understand  in  order 
to  carry  the  transaction  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  subject  of  "salesmanship"  is  one  that 
has  been  discussed  from  all  angles.  We  have 
lieard  a  hundred  different  views  from  a  hundred 
different  peojde  on  the  one  subject,  and  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  but  very  few  of  them  analyze 
the  subject  to  the  point  of  rendering  a  service 
to  the  salesman  who  hears  the  discourse.  In 
other  words,  they  deal  with  the  subject  in  the 
abstract  ratlier  than  in  the  concrete.  In  my 
judgment,  what  a  salesman  ought  to  know  and 
understand  should  relate  to  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples pertaining  to  salesmanship;  that  is,  he 
should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  which 
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would  enable  him  to  take  care  of  all  the  pre- 
liminaries necessarj'  to  bringing  tlie  transaction 
up  to  the  point  of  getting  the  name  on  the  dotted 
line.  The  question  of  selling  is  one  that  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  for  any  man 
to  become  proficient  in  tliis  science  it  is  as 
necessary  for  him  to  study  all  the  elements  that 
enter  into  his  success  as  it  is  for  a  surgeon,  doc- 
tor or  lawj'er,  or  any  other  professional  man, 
to  make  a  study  of  his  profession  before  he  be- 
comes recognized.  I  know  of  no  calling  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  understood  that  anyone  witliout 
training  may  enter,  other  than  the  field  of  sales. 
It  seems  to  be  accepted  in  a  general  way  that  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  salesman  are :  ability  to 
talk— irrespective  of  whether  he  says  anything 
—to  dress  well,  carry  a  good-looking  grip,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  lie  is  always  expected  to  be 
loaded  up  and  able  to  tell  the  latest  joke  and  re- 
late a  funny  story.  This,  of  course,  is  looking  at 
salesmanship  from  a  ridiculous  standpoint,  but 
it  is  really  the  viewpoint  from  which  it  is  seen 
by  a  great  number  of  people. 

BORN   INTO  THE  PROFESSION  f 

We  have  also  heard  that  salesmen  are  born; 
and  "a  born  salesman"  is  a  common  expression. 
I  am  free  to  admit  there  are  a  number  of  sales- 
men who  were  born  with  certain  faculties  es- 
sential to  successful  salesmanshij),  a  little  more 
pronounced  than  in  others,  in  whom  some  other 
faculty  is  more  pronounced,  but  that  a  man  can- 
not be  trained  to  become  a  good  salesman— if 
he  will  give  the  riglit  amount  of  study  and  de- 
sires to  be  sueces-sful  in  that  line— is  sheer 
nonsense.  We  may  just  as  well  say  tliat  all  men 
who  follow  certain  professions  are  born  into 
those  professions,  or  born  with  certain  faculties 
especially  fitted  for  those  professions.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  wrong,  and  I  maintain  that  any 
young  man,  endowed  with  commonsense,  fair 
personalit}',  good  health  and  the  love  of  work 
fairly  pronounced,  can,  with  the  right  amount 
of  study,  become  a  successful  salesman.  The 
truth,  as  always,  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
There  is  no  salesman  so  born  to  his  duties  that 
he  can  dispense  witli  a  knowledge  of  the  goods 
he  sells,  or  so  independent  of  experience  that 
practice  teaches  him  nothing  he  did  not  know. 
You  should  know  what  you  want  to  do,  then  hold 
the  thought  firmly,  and  do  every  day  what 
should  be  done,  and  every  sunset  will  see  you 
that  much  nearer  to  the  goal.  Now  the  (piestion 
is:  "What  should  he  study,  and  how  can  lie  pre- 
pare himself!" 

Last  year  I  embodied  in  my  discourse  the 
science  of  tliought  and  the  law  of  attraction, 
both  of  which  I  know  are  essential  factors  in  the 
success  of  a  salesman.  I  will  now  touch  on  an- 
other vital  element,  wliich  we  will  call  Person- 
alitj'.  There  is  something  about  one's  person- 
ality that  cannot  be  explained;   it  cannot  be 


photographed;  neither  can  the  painter  or  sculp- 
tor reproduce  it;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  our  success  or  failure  in  life. 
It  is  this  indescribable  (piality,  which  some  per- 
sons have  in  remarkable  degree,  tliat  holds  an 
audience  spellbound,  and  makes  people  applaud 
beyond  the  bounds  of  enthusiasm.  Charm  of 
personality  is  a  divine  gift  that  will  sway  the 
strongest  characters.  We  are  unconscaously 
influenced  by  people  who  possess  this  magnetic 
power.  Of  course,  that  rare  charm  of  manner 
which  captivates  all  who  come  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence,  and  that  strong  personality 
which  inclines  all  hearts  toward  its  fortunate 
possessor,  are  largely  natural  gifts.  But  we 
find  that  the  man  who  practices  unselfishness, 
who  is  generously  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
others,  who  feels  it  a  privilege  to  do  a  fellow- 
creature  a  kindness — even  though  polished 
manners  and  a  gracious  presence  may  be  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence— will  be  an  elevating 
influence  wherever  he  goes.  He  will  bring  en- 
couragement to  and  uplift  every  life  that 
touches  his.  He  will  be  trusted  by  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  him.  This  type  of  personality 
we  may  all  cultivate  if  we  will. 

PERSONALITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

Personality  is  intangible;  this  mysterious 
something  which  we  sometimes  call  "individual- 
ity," is  often  more  powerful  thaji  ability  that 
can  be  measured,  or  ([ualities  that  can  be  rated. 
And  while  it  is,  like  poetry,  music  or  art,  a  gift 
of  Nature,  it  can  be  acquired  and  cultivated  to  a 
very  great  extent.  And  in  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  cultivate  a  mild,  gentle  and  sympathetic 
voice,  and  a  sure  way  to  cultivate  it  is  to  be  mild, 
gentle  and  sympathetic  yourself.  The  voice  is 
the  sounding  board,  the  index  of  the  soul.  It  is 
through  the  voice  we  give  expression  to  our 
thought;  therefore,  fix  your  mind  on  the  thought 
and  the  voice  will  follow;  and  if  it  is  filled  with 
truth,  it  will  vibrat.?  with  sincerity,  echo  with 
.symj)athy,  and  so  convince  your  hearers  that 
thoughts  in  their  mind  contrary  to  your  own  are 
impossible.  It  is  the  man  who  acts  his  thought 
and  thinks  little  of  the  act  who  succeeds.  Be- 
cause success  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  there  is  no  secret  to  it.  The  man  who 
does  not  succeed  fails  because  he  has  placed 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
which  is  progress.  The  pathway  to  success  is  in 
serving  hnmanity.  By  np  other  means  is  it  pos- 
sible. Just  live  your  life— work  hard— and 
don't  explain.  Mind  your  own  business  and 
give  others  a  cliance  to  mind  their's,  and  you 
can  depend  upon  it  great  men  will  appreciate 
you  for  this  very  thing;  and  while  I  am  not  sure 
that  absolute,  perfect  justice  comes  to  every- 
body in  this  world,  I  do  know  that  a  very  good 
way  to  get  a  fair  slice  of  justice  is  not  to  think 
of  it,  or  be  too  anxious  about  getting  it.     The 
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^roat  rewards  fyravitate  to  tho  man  who  fits  him 
self  to  roc'i'ivo  them.  Tlie  man  who  does  his 
work  so  well  that  he  needs  no  su[)ervisioii  has 
already  sueeeeded,  and  the  aeknowle(lj,nneiit  of 
liis  suecess  is  sure  to  follow.  Tlie  work  of  the 
world  must  be  done,  and  civilization  is  simply  a 
seareli  for  men  who  ean  do  it. 

TIIK  FACl'l/rV  OF  OBSKKVATION. 

Tact  is  also  a  very  imi)ortant  factor;  next  to  a 
tine  manner,  perhaps  the  most  inii)ortant.  One 
should  know  what  to  do  and  be  able  to  do  the 
rifi:ht  thinfi:  at  tlie  proper  time.  Observation, 
jjood  judgment  and  conunonscnse  are  indis- 
pensable to  those  trying  to  acquire  the  power  of 
personality.  Referrinji:  to  observation,  Herbert 
Spencer  says:  "An  exhaustive  ol>servation  is 
an  element  of  all  j?reat  success."  Therefore, 
there  is  no  position  in  life  where  a  trained  eye 
and  tlie  faculty  of  observation  cannot  be  made  a 
great  success  asset.  The  efficient  salesman  is  al- 
ways growing;  he  is  always  accumulating 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  lie  does  not  merely 
look  with  his  eyes— he  sees  with  them;  and  he 
not  only  uses  the  optic  nerve,  but  he  uses  his 
mind.  He  keei)s  his  mind  open  to  all  that  is 
new  and  helpful.  Careless,  indifferent  observa- 
tion does  not  go  back  of  the  eye.  if  the  mind 
is  not  focussed,  that  which  we  see  is  not  clear 
cut;  we  do  not  carry  it  with  force  and  distinct- 
ness to  the  brain,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not 
able  to  draw  accurate  conclusions.  The  faculty 
of  observation  is  })articularly  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  is  capable  of  becoming  a  mighty 
power  and  a  big  asset  in  the  success  of  a  sales- 
nian.  No  matter  where  you  go,  study  the  situa- 
tion thoroughly;  observe  and  store  your  obser- 
vation away  in  your  mind— some  day  it  will 
serve  you  well.  (Jood  taste  is  also  one  of  the 
elements  of  personal  charm,  as  you  cannot  of- 
fend the  tastes  of  others  without  hurting  their 
sensibilities.  The  power  to  please  is  a  tre- 
mendous asset.  What  can  be  more  valuable 
than  a  personality  which  always  attracts.  It  is 
not  only  valuable  to  a  salesman,  but  to  everyone 
in  every  field  of  life. 

The  ability  to  bring  tlie  best  that  is  in  you  to 
the  man  you  are  ti\ving  to  reach,  to  make  a  good 
impression  at  the  first  meeting,  to  approach  a 
prospective  customer  as  though  you  luid  known 
him  for  years— without  offending  liis  taste, 
without  raising  the  least  prejudice,  but  getting 
his  attention  and  good-will  — is  a  great  accom- 
plishment. There  is  charm  in  personality  from 
whicli  it  is  hard  to  get  away.  It  is  difficult  to 
snub  the  man  who  possesses  it.  There  is  some- 
thing about  him  that  arrests  our  prejudice,  and 
no  matter  how  l)usy  we  may  be,  or  how  much 
we  dislike  to  be  interrupted,  we  rarely  turn 
away  a  man  with  a  pleasing  personality.  We 
must  give  much  in  order  to  get  much;  the  more 
we  radiate,  the  more  generous  we  are,  and  the 


more  we  fling  ourselves  out  to  others,  the  more 
we  get  back.  The  current  will  not  .set  toward 
you,  until  it  goes  out  from  you.  What  you  get 
from  otiiers  is  the  reflex  of  tlie  currents  you  give 
out.  The  more  generously  you  give,  the  more 
you  get  in  return.  In  other  words— as  you  pour 
out  your  itersonality,  born  of  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness and  the  other  character-forming  virtues,  so 
do  you  inspire  respect  and  confidence,  and  invite 
from  others  a  return  of  that  which  you  give. 

COURTESY  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

Courtesy  and  consideration  in  every  walk  of 
life  is  now  the  accepted  rule.  Xo  strong  man 
lowers  himself  by  giving  somebody  a  lift,  no 
matter  who  that  somebody  is.  It  may  be  an 
ignorant  foieigner,  unversed  in  our  ways  and 
language :  or  it  may  be  an  old  man  or  woman,  a 
cripple  or  a  child — it  matters  not— and  no  time 
is  lost,  for  the  more  people  you  rightly  direct 
and  the  more  intelligence  and  consideration  you 
rightly  lend,  the  more  valuable  will  be  your  life. 
Many  men  fail  because  they  do  not  see  the  im- 
portance of  being  kind  and.  courteous.  Kind- 
ness, consideration  and  courtesy  to  everybody 
always  pays;  and  besides,  it  is  a  i)Ieasure  to  be 
kind.  It  increases  our  store  of  happiness.  I 
have  seen  men  lose  important  positions  and 
their  reputations— which  are  more  important 
than  position  — through  their  lack  of  courtesy 
to  men  to  whom  they  did  not  think  it  was  worth 
while  to  be  kind.  Beauty  of  character,  charm 
of  manner,  attractiveness  and  power  of  expres- 
sion, blended  with  courtesy,  consideration  and 
kindness,  will  oi)en  the  door  to  any  ])roj)osition, 
and  our  sincerity  of  purpose  will  clear  the  path 
of  its  many  obstructions. 

DEVELOPING  PERSONALITY  BEST  INVESTMENT. 

The  final  tliougjit  I  wish  to  convey  is,  that  no 
investment  will  give  greater  returns  tlian  culti- 
vating your  better  self,  and  thereby  developing 
that  indefinable  something  called  personality. 
There  is  notliing  tliat  pays  so  well  as  training 
our  minds  and  thoughts  along  the  lines  of  the 
beautiful  and  true.  It  matters  not  how  well- 
versed  we  are  in  the  material  things  of  life,  or 
how  well  we  understand  the  lines  we  have  to 
sell ;  we  may  be  experts  pertaining  to  technique 
or  detail  in  connection  with  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts, or  any  other  articles  of  commerce  for  that 
matter,  but  if  we  are  not  in  harmony  with  Nat- 
ure and  Nature's  order  of  things,  we  cannot 
make  the  success  of  our  lives  that  we  otherwise 
would.  Being  in  harmony  with  Nature,  brings 
us  into  harmony  with  all  about  us,  and  above 
all,  it  brings  us  into  hannony  with  ourselves, 
and  when  this  is  so,  and  the  physical  is  sub- 
ordinated and  ruled  by  the  mental,  life  becomes 
full  and  complete.  I  fully  realize  I  am  painting 
an  ideal  picture,  although  not  an  impossible  one, 

(Concluded  on   Page  281.) 
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THE  modern  revival  of  taste  for,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
smith's  work,  has  continued  to  make  great  pro- 
gress since  our  aix'hitects  have  pointed  out  the 
artistic  capabilities  of  wrought  iron. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
art  of  the  founder  ruled  supreme,  with  the  re- 
sult that  for  some  time  we  were  faced  with 
tasteless  rows  of  monotonous  i)alisades,  which 
were  mas- 
terpieces of 
m  a  1  forma- 
tion and 
crude  and 
m  o  n  strous 
in  design. 

But  the 
art  of  the 
founder, 
whatever  be 
the  metal  in 
which  h  e 
works,  can 
never  hope 
to  command 
the  highest 
homage  of  a 
cult  ivated 
taste. 

That  i  s 
reserved  for 
the  article 
which  owes 
its  fitness 
and  beauty 
to  the  skill 
of  the  hand, 
the  artistic 
eye  and  the 
dexterously 
wielded 
hammer,  it 
matters  not 
whether  it 
be  iron  or 
precious 
metal. 

The  ap- 
plication of 
artistic 
wrought 
iron  work 
on  medieval 
lines  has 
now       been 
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largely  extended,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
to-day  some  very  fine  examples  of  gates  and 
railings  in  almost  ev^ery  district. 

How  far  the  influence  of  those  early  artistic 
examples  which  we  still  have  with  us  to-day  has 
had  on  our  present  craftsmen  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  pres- 
ent architects  have  learned  much  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  hammer  of  the  mediiEval  smith. 

The  anci- 
e  n  t  smith 
must  have 
enjoyed  a 
great  num- 
ber of  ad- 
V  a  n  t  a  ges 
over  t  h  e 
modern 
wo  r  kman, 
who  has  to 
be  content 
now  to  take 
bars  of  iron 
as  they 
come  from 
the  rolling 
mill,  and  to 
at  once  con- 
vert it  into 
a  market- 
able article. 
Long  ago 
the  country 
smith  could 
only  bring 
his  iron  in- 
to that  state 
by  repeated 
forging, 
and  that  is 
the  sole  rea- 
son for  its 
tenacity  and 
(1  u  c  t  i  1  ity 
when  com- 
pared with 
the  present 
time  m  a- 
torial. 

The  pro- 
ductions of 
the  hammer 
of  those 
early  smiths 
were  held  in 
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such  lii><li  esteem  that  he  could  afford  to  give 
nnicli  time  and  care  to  those  special  fabrica- 
tions. 

Jn  examining  those  interesting  relics  of  iron- 
work which  liave  come  down  to  us  we  can  only 
conjecture  as  to  the  means  employed  to  produce 
them. 

Still  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  ancient  smiths  were  substantially  those 
of  the  present  day  workmen.  In  actual  work 
nothing  has  been  more  fre<j[uently  represented 
than  the  door-hinge  wherever  any  approach  to 
architectural  detail  has  been  attempted. 

These  are  usually  straj)  hinges,  tvith  simple 
scrolls,  but  in  many  of  our  cathedrals  the  doors 
are  to  be  seen  with  elaborate  scroll  work  and 
ornamental  strengthening  pieces,  and  occasion- 
ally the  entire  door  is  covered  with  ironwork  of 
great  richness. 

The  half-tone  illustration  of  the  door  hinges 
at  Ely  Cathedral  is  certainly  a  very  elegant 
specimen  of  this  class  of  early  work. 

It  is  a  marvel  of  wrought  iron  stamped  work, 
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and  together  with  the  strengthening  frame, 
which  is  round  the  door,  is  admired  by  all  lovers 
of  real  smithy  art. 

How  these  things  have  been  made  is  a  matter 
of  guess  work,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
master  smiths  would  have  a  working  drawing 


made  with  chalk  on  a  large  drawing  board,  and 
bend  his  scrolls  in  the  scroll-wrench  to  the  out- 
line. 

Possibly  he  would  commence  the  hinge  by 
making  the  centre  i)art,  then  adding  the  side 
pieces  and  scrolls  as  he  made  them. 

The  frame  which  runs  round  the  job  and  the 
hinges  are  welded  together. 

After  the  work  had  been  framed  up  the  metal 
would  be  stamped  on  the  face. 

To  produce  stamped  work  the  smith  has  to 
strike  the  iron  hot  into  prepared  dies  as  wax 
is  pressed  into  a  seal,  and  by  this  means  the  de- 
signs on  the  face  have  been  executed  with  the 
same  minute  carefulness  as  in  carving  on 
stained  glass. 

The  secret  of  preparing  steel  dies  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  English  at  an  early  time, 
but  a  really  lavish  use  of  them  was  first  made 
in  France. 

The  frequent  use  of  mystic  figures  are  to  be 
found  in  this  class  of  work,  and  many  inter- 
esting specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Eng- 
land. 

Two  of  the  many  are  to  be  seen  at  Stilling- 
tleet,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Staplehurst,  in  Kent. 

The  first  has  crescent  hinges  ending  in  ser- 
pents' heads,  with  an  interlacing  rope  strap, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  Viking  ship  with  two 
figures. 

The  Staplehurst  example  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, but  more  confused. 

Whether  this  fanciful  ironwork  was  simply 
a  notion  of  the  blacksmith  who  wrought  it,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
effort  was  both  original  and  spontaneous,  with 
a  beauty  and  eloquence  of  form  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  or  equalled. 

Another  English  development  of  smithing  of 
an  early  type  is  seen  in  tomb  railings,  formed 
of  plain  and  massive  vertical  bars,  of  which  the 
spear-headed  boundary  railing  is  a  descendant. 

The  date  of  their  introduction  is  uncertain, 
but  none  now  exist  of  a  date  older  than  those  in 
the  line  drawings. 

The  oldest  monument  in  which  they  are  used 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  at  Canterbury, 
in  which  the  rail  is  supported  with  a  heavy 
battlemented  cornice,  the  vertical  railing  finish- 
ed at  the  top  rail. 

At  the  corners  the  posts  are  forged  with 
buttress  projections,  which  are  common  to  the 
early  style  of  church  architecture,  and  is  car- 
ried above  the  top  rail  with  a  heavy  forged 
moulded  and  spiked  head. 

In  all  the  vertical  bars  the  angles  are  placed 
to  the  front. 

Soon  after  this  tomb  railing  was  designed 
the  vertical  members  were  carried  upward  and 
sharpened  at  the  point  in  the  form  of  spears, 
or  barbed  like  arrow  heads. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  guard  is  shown 
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in  Archbishop  Langton's  tomb  in  Westminster 

Abbey. 

A  marked  departure  from  these  two  types  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Hunger- 
ford,  in  the  chapel  of  Farley  Castle,  which  has 
at  the  corners  vertical  bars  with  massive 
foliaged  ends,  a  detail  of  which  is  shown. 

The  vertical  rails  are  arranged  alternately 
with  small  foliage  and  spear  ends,  which  are 
fixed  into  plain  rectangular  bars,  which  are  hid- 
den by  richly  decorated  straps,  cut  with  a  vari- 
gated  edge,  and  stamped  on  the  face. 

A  very  little  study  of  those  early  grilles  show 
that  they  were  not  selected  because  they  were 
admired  beyond  others,  but  solely  because  they 
offered  the  best  kind  of  protection  at  that  time. 
From  this  time  forth  doorways,  or  openings 
in  masonary,  came  to  have  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  their  grille  formed  of  upright  bars,  and 
a  careful  examination  of  this  kind  of  work  goes 
to  show  that  practical  consideration,  and  not 
taste,  very  often  dictated  the  railing  form. 

This  is  very  much  so  in  the  beautiful  Gothic 
double  door  at  Ely,  which  has  been  fashioned 
with  all  the  decorative  features  of  the  architec- 
tural time  of  the  building. 

The  door  itself  is  hinged  to  an  iron  frame  set 
into  a  checked  jamb,  which  has  been  recessed 
with  a  square  opening. 

Still  the  outline  of  the  four-centre  Gothic 
arch  has  been  retained,  and  the  same  character- 
istic feature  carried  out  on  the  door. 

The  outer  frame  of  the  door  is  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  square,  while  the  intermediate  verti- 
cal rails  are  five-eighths  of  an  inch  square, 
placed  with  their  corners  to  the  front. 

At  the  top  there  is  four  pointed  arches  on 
each  side,  with  their  welded-in  trefoil  ornament. 
The  bottom  rail,  which  is  made  of  an  upper 
and  lower  member,  is  filled  in  to  represent 
quatre-foil  ornament,  wliile  the  middle  horizon- 
tal rail  is  hidden  by  a  moulded  and  stamped 
strip  of  iron  on  each  side. 

Every  little  detail  of  this  grille  has  been 
forged  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  ornament 
to  which  the  church  belongs. 

We  have  also  many  fine  examples  of  entrance 
gates  at  the  various  colleges  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

No  other  cities  have  such  a  variety  of  de- 
sign, all  of  which  show  the  utmost  variety  of 
treatment,  and  are  often  beautifully  finished 
with  the  old  traditions  of  mediaeval  smithing 
peeping  out  in  every  detail. 

In  the  entrance  gate  at  Clare  College  the 
grille  is  composed  mostly  of  vertical  members, 
with  rows  of  decorative  features  at  each 
horizontal  rail. 

The  elegant  precision  of  the  lines  lend  them- 
selves aptly  to  the  smith. 

In  the  scroll  work  over  the  top  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  college  are  inset. 


This  is  bulged  and  stamped  and  riveted 
through  from  the  back. 

One  of  the  finest  productions  of  Oxford  is 
the  garden  gate  of  Oxford's  new  college. 

The  main  block  of  buildings  occupying  the 
garden  court  of  this  college  was  finished  in  1684, 


GARDEN    GATE,    OXFOKD    COLLEGE.    ENGLAND. 

and  it  is  said  that  the  design  was  in  imitation 
of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Wren's  work  at  the 
King's  College,  Winchester. 

The  courtyard  is  separated  from  the  garden 
by  an  elaborate  iron  screen,  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length,  which  we  are  told 
was  set  up  in  the  year  1711  by  that  ingenious 
artist,  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  Hyde  Park,  Lon- 
don. 

An  unusual  amount  of  work  has  been  put  on 
the  gate,  which  is  richly  decorated  with  scroll 
work. 

The  gate  is  in  single  leaf,  with  a  plain  part 
of  the  grille  on  each  side,  which  is  balanced 
with  scroll  panels  running  up  past  the  ends  of 
the  frieze  panel. 

This  beautiful  ironwork  is  the  result  of  well- 
balanced  contrast  of  light  open  work,  and  by 
sheathing  the  scroll  ends  in  thin  grass-like 
leaves. 

In  the  door  we  have  a  ribbon-like  treatment 
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in  each  of  the  panels,  producing  the  most  effect 
witli  the  smallest  amount  of  labor. 

It  is  scrolled  up,  bent  into  flowing  and  other 
outlines,  and  embellished  with  spirals  or  twists 
welded  on  and  tied  together  at  the  functions. 

The  results  are  beautiful,  and  are  not  by  anj' 
means  as  confusing  as  might  be  supposed. 

The   portion   above   the  frieze  is   somewhat 
crowded,  but  the  introduction  of  the  arms 
and    motto   of    the    founder,    William    of 
Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  has  re- 
lieved it  considerably. 

The  railing,  which  extends  from  each 
side  of  square  wrought  iron  pillars,  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable 
length. 

The  smith  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  had  often  to 
turn  his  skill  to  domestic 
constructional  purposes, 
and  to  give  expression  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  de- 
signers of  his  age,  with 
the  result  that  his  ham- 
mer and  anvil  were  often 
employed  to  embody  and 
gratify  all  sorts  of 
fancies  and  ideas. 

Sometimes  it  was  the 
church ;  sometimes  it  was 


for  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  from  whom  the  re- 
i|uest  issued,  with  the  result  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts isolated  media>val  examples  of  the  craft 
are  to  be  seen. 

Wrought  iron  porches  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  F^ngland  — still  as  an  example  show- 
ing to  what  extent  the  country  smith  had  to 
pursue  his  o[>eratioii8  it  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  design  is  light  and  graceful,  and  from 
what  1  have  seen  of  it,  it  nmst  have  been  forged 
as  two  corner  posts,  two  wall  posts,  two  inter- 
mediate posts,  and  then  each  of  the  frieze  [lanels 
between. 

Probably  after  being  each  completed  in  the 
smithy  they  would  be  riveted  together  in  posi- 
tion, but  on  the  whole  the  character  of  the  work 
finds  expression  in  thoughtful  lines  and  superb 
finish. 


FRENCH   WAR  RECONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS 

Many  Canadian  and  United  States  companies 
are  jjlanning  to  undertake  after-the-war  con- 
tracts in  France  and  other  European  countries, 
and  the  system  of  financing  this  work  adopted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is,  therefore,  of  in- 
terest. The  general  plan  under  which  this 
atter-the-war  work  will  be  done  is  as  follows : 

Each  French  city  will  ascertain  through  vari- 
ous committees  the  damage  done  to  the  property 
of  the  municipality,  as  well  as  to  private  parties. 
The  Government  will  offer  bonds  for  sale,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  furnish  the 
money  both  to  the  municipality  and  to  private 
parties.  Contractors  who  are  able  to  take  con- 
tracts for  the  restoration  of  a  city  and  take 
their  pay  in  French  bonds,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
their  own  bankers,  will  receive  the  first  con- 
sideration. In  order  to  get  a  ten- 
tative  contract  of  this  sort   the 
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contractor  must  show  through  bank  reference 
that  he  has  behind  him  parties  capable  of  plac- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  bonds  to  do  the  work 
that  he  offers  to  do. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  largest 
cities  which  is  now  very  much 
damaged  and  still  is  within  reach 
of  the  long-range  cannon  of  the 
enemy,  will  have  about  $3,000,000 
of  municipal  work.  This  will  con- 
sist of  rebuilding  the  municipal 
buildings,  streets  and  sidewalks, 
and  other  work  of  like  character, 
while  the  private  work  will 
amount  to  between  $30,000,000 
and  $40,000,000. 

Another  city,  well  within  the 
German   lines,  expects  to  spend 
about  $100,000,000  in  its  re-plan- 
ning and  rebuilding;  the  most  of 
this   they  expect  to   pay   for   in 
bonds,  and  the  remaining  part  in 
land  well  located  at  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
rental  value.     This  is  a  very  common  method 
of  doing  large  improvement  work  in  European 
cities.    As  an  illustration  of  this,  Italy  expects 
to  practically  rebuild  five   of  its  well  knowni 
cities  in  this  way.    The  city  condemns  the  pri- 
vate property  in  the  area  to  be  improved,  and 
fixes  an  appraised  value  on  the  land  based  on 
its  present  value. 

s-iZQiy  c/iGL/sn  n<AnpLa5 


The  proposition  is  to  rebuild  completely 
within  the  area  mentioned,  as  all  of  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  the  real  busi- 
ness section.    This  whole  area  is  then  to  be  built 
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up  within  a  given  number  of  years,  and  the  city 
is  to  buy  it  and  turn  it  over  to  one  contractor 
at  the  price  at  which  the  city  acciuires  it.  The 
contractor  can  then  sell  it,  or,  if  he  prefers, 
rebuild  it  himself.  In  all  cases,  local  banks  will 
lend  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  in  its  improved  form.  This  is  always 
sufficient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the  land  and  the 
entire  improvements  on  it,  but  it  will  allow  for 
a  fair  margin  of  i)rofit  over  and  above  the  en- 
tire expense  of  the  cost  with  the  improvements. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  city  pays  for  the  work  on 
the  streets,  waterworks,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  and  all  other  municipal  property. 
With  this  usually  go  most  excellent  concessions 
in  streets,  railways,  ports,  or  other  valuable 
income-bearing  public  property.  For  instance, 
a  city  in  Italy  has  made  an  agreement  for  the 
execution  of  certain  public  works,  including 
drainage,  water  supply,  road  improvements, 
etc.,  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,000.  The 
city  guarantees  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  expended,  of  which  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  is  to  be  refunded  to  the  city  out  of 
future  profits.  The  capital  and  interest  will  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  certain  building  sites 
of  a  value  appraised  at  approximately  $7,000,- 
000,  and  by  taxes  on  municipal  income,  drain- 
age, and  water,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $1,- 
100,000  yearly. 

The  contractor  in  all  cases  is  to  furnish  all 
the  money,  amounting  to  between  $5,000,000 
and  .$6,000,000.  This  contract,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  municijjal  and  governmental  contracts, 
must  be  executed  in  the  city  or  country  where 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  The  time  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  is  given  as  six  years,  although 
the  earlier  it  is  completed  the  more  profitable  it 
will  be,  and  the  better  it  will  please  the  city. 


Clay  Products  in  Engineering  Construction 

E.  H.  Darling,  in  an  Address  Before  the  Canadian  Clay  Products  Association, 
Shows  How  Inferior  Mortar,  Poorly  Drawn  Building  Laws,  and  Inefficient 
Labor  Place  Unnecessary  Handicaps  on  Clay  Products  as  Constructional  Materials 


}7>  IFTY  or  sixty  years  ago  thoi'c  wore  very 
J  few  of  what  could  be  called  standard  forms 
of  building!:  materials  for  engineering  works. 
The  engineer  had  not  only  to  design  his  struc- 
ture, but  every  detail  of  it,  and  then  have  the 
various  forms  manufactured  specially  for  that 
structure.  Gradually  manufacturers  grasped 
this  engineering  attitude,  and  got  his  viewpoint, 
and  as  occasion  warranted,  they  employed  their 
own  engineers  and  technical  men.  They  got  to- 
gether in  one  way  and  another  and  agreed  on 
standards  of  forms,  shapes,  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties,  and  so  forth,  so  that  to-day  the 
engineer  has  at  hand  a  vast  variety  of  standard 
material  which  he  can  specify  with  the  same 
confidence  as  though  it  luid  been  made  specially 
for  his  particular  work.  This  standardization 
of  manufactured  pioducts  was  one  of  the  great 
contributions  which  America  made  to  the 
world's  industry  during  tlie  last  century,  and  it 
has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  continent. 

WHERE  A  BROADER  VIEW  IS  NEEDED. 

However,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
manufacturer  of  newer  or  smaller  lines  of  pro- 
ducts, intent  on  his  own  particular  work,  needs 
something  to  give  him  perspective— a  broader 
grasp  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  of  the  purposes 
to  which  his  products  are  to  be  put.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  there  are  many  splendid 
ideas  and  valuable  materials  which  now  have 
no  market  simply  because  they  have  never  been 
scientifically  investigated,  and  their  practical 
value  demonstrated  to  such  a  point  that  engi- 
neers and  other  builders  can  specify  them  with 
confidence.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  recently 
organized  committee  of  scientific  and  industrial 
research  will  give  valuable  assistance.  This  is 
the  basis  of  all  engineering  endeavor— the 
uniting  of  the  theoretical  with  the  practical — 
"applying  the  results  of  what  has  been  learned 
everywhere  to  the  matter  in  hand."  And  so  it 
may  yet  be  found  that  even  in  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products,  although  of  ancient  origin  and 
having  seemingly  simple  process  of  manufac- 
ture, there  are  possibilities  of  development  that 
are  at  present  undreamed  of.  There  is  this  re- 
servation, however,  if  the  product  is  for  archi- 
tectural uses,  the  manufacturer  and  engineer 
may  do  their  best  and  fail,  unless  the  results 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture.. These  statements  regarding  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  manufacturer  and  engineer  have 


reference  to  the  products  themselves  and  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  j)ut,  but  they  are  e<pially 
true  when  applied  to  the  routine  processes  of 
manufacture.  That  is  an  entirely  diflferent 
branch  of  engineering,  and  while  the  writer  is 
not  in  a  position  to  make  a  sweeping  statement, 
yet  in  one  or  two  plants  he  knows  of,  they  have 
hardly  yet  begun  to  apply  the  i)rinciples  of  effi- 
ciency which  are  doing  so  much  for  other  lines, 
toward  the  cutting  down  of  costs  of  manufac- 
ture and  to  the  increasing  of  capacity. 

Clay  products  perform  many  important  ser- 
vices in  all  the  various  fields  of  constructive 
engineering.  Their  uses  may  not  be  as  spectacu- 
lar as  that  of  some  materials,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  most  valuable.  Clay,  when  properly 
treated,  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  very  inert  to  chemical  action, 
and  most  of  its  value  in  construction  is  due  to 
these  properties.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  common 
material,  widely  distributed  and  found  in  a 
natural  state,  is  because  it  is  a  stable  chemical 
combination  under  all  natural  conditions  of  at- 
mosphere and  climate.  When  baked,  burned  or 
fused,  it  undergoes  certain  changes  which  tend 
to  make  it  even  more  stable  or  inert  to  deterior- 
ating chemical  forces.  All  such  other  materials, 
as  the  metals,  which  are  obtained  by  tearing 
them  from  the  rocks  by  intense  heat,  or  such  as 
timber,  which  is  built  up  by  organic  life,  while 
stronger,  hard  and  more  elastic  than  clay  pro- 
ducts, they  are  not  as  stable,  and  they  always 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  return  to  their 
original  state— to  rust,  decay,  soften  and  dis- 
integrate. 

The  writer  has  observed  that  in  the  carrying 
out  of  any  important  engineering  work,  the 
problems  which  call  for  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion and  sound  judgment  are  not  so  much  those 
which  have  to  do  with  the  design  of  the  body  or 
main  members  of  a  structure,  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  stability  of  foundations  and  the 
})rotecting  of  the  work  against  the  destructive 
agencies  of  moisture  and  temperature  of  water 
and  fire,  corrosion  and  decay.  For  example,  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  design  a  retaining 
wall,  assuming  certain  conditions  of  foundation 
and  backing,  yet  probably  with  the  exception  of 
dams,  there  is  no  class  of  engineering  structure 
that  has  a  larger  percentage  of  failures  than 
retaining  walls.  It  requires  better  judgment— 
the  outcome  of  experience— to  so  drain  away  the 
water  which  is  likely  to  collect  and  alter  the 
assumed  conditions,  than  it  does  to  design  the 
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wall.    The  same  thing  applies  to  road  building 
and  to  foundations  in  general. 

The  electrical  engineer  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  high  voltage  transmission  were  it  not 
for  the  problem  of  insulation.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  heat  a  building  were  the  exterior 
walls  perfect  non-conductors  of  heat.  All  large 
sewers  might  be  easily  built  of  concrete,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  sewerage 
disintegrates  Portland  cement.  All  the  study 
and  thought  put  into  the  steel  frame  work  of  a 
sky  scraper  is  rendered  worthless  in  a  few  min- 
utes if  there  has  been  carelessness  in  protecting 
.it  from  fire.  All  these  problems  and  many  more 
like  them,  wiucn  in  a  sense  may  be  called  the 
finer  problems  of  engineering,  depend  on  clay 
products  in  the  form  of  drain  tile,  insulators, 
brick,  glazed  tile,  hollow  tile,  and  so  forth,  for 
their  solution.  We  use  clay  products  for  per- 
manent construction,  and  where  strength  is 
essential  we  build  a  framework  or  skeleton  of 
wood  and  steel,  and  protect  them  by  a  covering 
of  the  more  durable  material.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  what  is  true  of  clay 
applies  more  or  less  to  certain  other  products  of 
the  earth,  such  as  Portland  cement,  asbestos, 
mica,  slate,  and  so  forth,  which  also  have  their 
place  in  construction. 

GREAT  FUTURE  FOR  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

But  while  clay  products  thus  perform  many 
services  in  construction,  the  end  has  by  no 
means  been  reached.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  way  they  are  utilized,  there 
are  doubtless  new  uses  to  which  they  could  be 
put,  and  besides,  the  demand  for  their  use  could 
be  greatly  increased.  The  following  brief  dis- 
cussion will  offer,  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, a  few  suggestions  along  these  lines. 

The  clay  brick  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
building  material,  and  one  would  think  that  it 
must  have  long  since  reached  its  highest  pos- 
sible efficiency.  It  was  used  over  6,000  years 
ago  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  then  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  an  architec- 
ture of  brickwork  developed,  based  on  the  use  of 
these  small  pieces  of  material.  Thus,  while  in 
Egypt,  and  centuries  later  in  Greece,  roofs  were 
supported  by  huge  stone  beams  or  lyitels,  the 
Ninevites  were  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the 
arch.  These  ancient  builders,  however,  did  not 
get  very  far,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
for  they  api)arently  knew  little  of  how  to  pro- 
portion a  building  for  strength.  Examples  have 
been  found  of  walls  of  great  thickness  for  com- 
paratively small  buildings  — one  hall  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  having  walls  twenty-six  feet  thick.  It 
was  the  Romans  who  did  more  in  the  develop- 
ment of  brickwork  than  any  other  people.  They 
not  only  built  their  palaces,  theatres  and 
temples  of  it,  but  also  their  wonderful  aqueducts 
and  viaducts. 


But  common  brickwork,  as  used  to-day,  when 
required  to  carry  great  loads,  must  be  classed  as 
a  very  inefficient  material.  Good,  well-burned 
brick,  has  an  average  ultimate  compressive 
strength  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons 
per  square  foot,  but  when  it  is  laid  in  lime  mor- 
tar in  the  usual  way,  the  average  strength  of  the 
combination  is  not  more  than  half  of  this.  (70 
tons).  Here  is  a  waste  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
strength  of  the  brick.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of 
cement  mortar  that  the  value  of  the  brick  can  be 
developed,  for  the  strength  of  a  wall  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  mortar.  Now,  for  any  homo- 
geneous material,  such  as  steel,  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered quite  safe  to  allow  a  working  stress  up 
to  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  its  ultimate 
strength,  but  for  brickwork  conservative  engi- 
neering practice  does  not  permit  more  than  one- 
tenth  or  one-twelfth,  (yg  ton^).  Thus  to  carry 
a  given  load  we  have  to  use  two  or  three  times 
as  much  brickwork  as  we  would  if  we  could  have 
the  same  confidence  in  it  that  we  have  in  steel. 
This  is  a  further  waste  of  the  strength  of  the 
brick. 

But  there  are  still  other  handicaps  put  upon 
the  use  of  brickwork  which  are  not  necessary. 
In  some  cities,  the  building  by-laws  will  not 
allow  even  the  conservative  unit  stresses  given 
above,  but  fix  the  limit  as  low  as  four  tons  per 
square  foot— about  what  is  considered  safe  for 
solid  earth.  This  means  that  in  these  cities,  to 
carry  a  given  load,  the  amount  of  brickwork 
must  again  be  doubled. 

SYSTEMATIC   LAYING  OF  BRICK. 

Now,  approximately  half  the  cost  of  brick- 
work is  for  the  labor  required  to  lay  it.  In  this 
country  we  expect  to  pay  masons  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate,  in  proportion  to  that  received  by 
some  other  trades,  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  four  months  in  the  year  during  which  there 
is  not  much  bricklaying  done.  In  other  words, 
we  only  use  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  avail- 
able skilled  labor  of  this  trade.  We  are  safe  in 
saying,  therefore,  without  casting  any  reflection 
on  brick  masons,  that  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  bricklaying  is  not  more  than  eighty  per 
cent,  efficient  in  Canada. 

Something  that  requires  more  serious  con- 
sideration is  the  claim  made  by  Frank  B.  Gil- 
breth  of  New  York,  that  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  motions  and  the  adoption  of  systematic 
methods,  the  average  mason  can  double  his  rate 
of  laying  brick. 

Thus  for  every  dollar  we  spend  for  brickwork, 
fifty  cents  is  for  materials  and  fifty  cents  for 
labor.  For  this  latter  half-dollar  we  obtain 
labor  of  which  we  only  use  forty  cents  worth 
and  which  it  is  possible  to  reduca  to  a  cost  of 
twenty  cents.  We  are,  therefore,  getting 
seventy  cents  worth  of  brickwork  for  one  dollar. 
But,  as  in  some  cities,  we  are  required  to  use 
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twice  as  nuicli  brick  work  as  wo  lU'cd  for 
8trenj<tli,  in  sucii  cities  we  only  get  tiiirty-five 
cents  worth  of  strenjftli  for  one  dollar.  The 
same  by-laws  will  allow  us  to  put  about  four 
times  the  load  on  plain  concrete  tiiat  is  per- 
mitted on  brickwork  and  the  cost  of  concrete  in 
])iers  aud  walls  is  api)ro.\iniateIy  the  same  as 
brickwork.  So  for  one  dollar  invested  in  con- 
crete we  will  get  about  twelve  times  as  much 
strength  as  we  would  from  the  same  spent  for 
brickwork;  assuming  tiiat  we  get  one  hundred 
per  cent,  efficiency  in  the  i)lacing  of  the  concrete. 
These  figures  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
for  they  in  no  way  e.\j)re.ss  the  true  relative 
value  of  brick  and  concrete.  They  are  given  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
})rovement  in  the  use  of  even  the  oldest  of  clay 
products,  and  that  in  order  to  successfully  com- 
l)ete  with  other  materials,  the  liigiiest  standard 
of  product  and  efficiency  in  workmanship  are 
essential.  They  also  illustrate  the  evil  effects 
of  unreasonable  building  laws,  but  this  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

WATKR   AR80KPTION    QUALITIES. 

One  of  the  i)ropert;ies  of  burned  (unglazed) 
clay  is  its  ability  to  absorb  moisture.  This  is  a 
very  useful  propeity  under  some  circumstances, 
but  a  very  undesirable  one  for  brick,  the  com- 
mon variety  of  which  will  absorb  as  much  as 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water.  Cer- 
tain impurities  in  brick  when  acted  on  by  water 
cause  them  to  crumble.  Water  expands  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent,  with  a  force  of  about  two 
hundred  i)ounds  ])er  scjuare  inch,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  thirty-two  degrees  F,,  a  temperature 
which  we  have  on  an  average  of  sixty  days  a 
year  in  lower  Ontario.  Tt  takes  a  pretty  good 
brick  to  resist  the  action  of  water  and  fi'ost  for 
any  length  of  time.  Then  too,  lime  mortar,  un- 
like Portland  cement,  will  not  harden  if  kept 
moist,  but  loses  its  "life"  and  crumbles.  For 
this  reason  many  precautions  have  to  be  taken 
to  protect  brickwork  from  moisture  or  from 
contact  with  anytliing  else  which  absorbs  moist- 
ure, such  as  stone  and  concrete.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  this  action  wliich  shows  itself  in  the 
white  effervescence,  stain  and  disintegration 
that  disfigure  and  injure  so  many  buildings  in 
which  care  has  not  been  taken  to  interpose  a 
layer  of  watcrjjroofing  between  the  brick  and 
foundation,  window  sills,  coi)ing,  and  so  forth. 
Partly  on  this  account,  and  })artly  for  architec- 
tural reasons,  there  has  of  late  years  been  a 
growing  demand  for  impervious  brick.  High 
class  brick  of  this  nature  is  being  brought  long 
distances,  and  fancy  prices  are  being  paid  for 
it.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  extension  in  the 
use  of  glazed  or  vitrified  material,  all  of  which 
indicates  a  rising  standard  of  construction. 

In  fireproof  construction  the  principles  of 
engineering  are  so  greatly  used  that  it  is  not 


more  than  necessary  to  mention  the  subject 
here.  The  desirability  of  this  type  of  construc- 
tion for  large  buldings,  is  admitted  by  all.  But 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  fireproof  con- 
struction can  be  used  with  sjjlendid  results  for 
moderate  size  residences  running  from  eight  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  cost  an(l  up.  In  a  well 
built  house  the  extra  cost  is  practically  all  in  the 
floors  and  it  is  a  comparatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  cost.  While  ])rotection  against 
fire  is  the  point  usually  empliasized,  there  are 
many  other  reasons,  sanitary  and  economic,  in 
favor  of  this  ty])e  of  construction  that  in  them- 
selves arc  worth  the  extra  cost.  In  fact,  resi- 
dences of  this  size  built  in  the  old  way  must  now 
be  considered  second  class,  out  of  date,  no  mat- 
ter how  elaborate.  How  much  more  can  this  be 
said  of  schools  and  other  large  buildings. 

In  working  toward  this  higher  standard  of 
buihling  in  which  the  construction  features  are 
entirely  engineering,  the  engineer  is  closer  to 
the  manufacturer  of  clay  products  than  the 
architect  is.  Those  architects  to  whom  the  bulk 
of  this  class  of  i-esidence  work  goes,  make  no 
claim  of  being  engineers  and  it  means  a  radical 
and  expensive  departure  from  their  accustomed 
practice  to  undertake  it.  The  owner  on  the 
other  hand,  knows  even  less  about  it,  and,  even 
if  inclined  to  consider  it,  is  easily  discouraged 
by  a  hint  at  a  great  increase  in  cost.  This  is  a 
field  for  fireproofing  materials  that  has  hardly 
been  touched  as  yet. 

FIRE   LOSS   PROBABLY   DUE   TO   BAD   CONSTRUCTION. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  put  forth  to 
awaken  our  people  to  the  fact  that  our  tremen- 
dous annual  fire  loss  is  for  the  most  part  un- 
necessary. Not  only  are  there  direct  losses 
when  a  fire  takes  place,  but  the  very  fact  that  a 
fire  trap  exists  depreciates  all  the  property  near 
it  and  adds  a  burden  of  insurance.  But  as  yet, 
apart  from  the  various  and  in  many  cases  in- 
adequate city  by-laws,  little  if  anything  has  been 
done  toward  a  systematic  campaign  against  this 
destructive  element. 

Great  as  our  fire  losses  are,  the  writer  would 
not  be  surprised  if  on  investigation  it  should  be 
found  that  the  loss  from  poor  building  construc- 
tion, not  including  that  due  to  lack  of  fireproof- 
ing, is  even  greater.  Take  the  losses  due  to  the 
action  of  water  alone,  not  considering  that  from 
freshets  and  failure  of  dams.  Water  being  an 
almost  universal  solvent  constitutes  the  best  of 
mediums  for  chemical  action.  Its  presence  is 
also  required  for  all  the  kinds  of  bacterial 
growth  which  attack  organic  substances.  It  is 
a  fairly  good  conductor  of  electricity  and  is 
necessary  for  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis. 
Buildings  erected  in  the  dry  deserts  stand  un- 
changed after  four  thousand  years,  while  in  our 
climate  they  would  practically  disappear  in  one- 
tenth  of  the  time.    So  in  addition  to  the  waste 
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from  the  mechanical  action  of  water,  such  as  the 
back  flooding  of  jjoorly  designed  sewers,  the 
undermining  of  foundations,  the  heaving  etTects 
of  frost,  the  damage  to  property  from  leaking 
roofs,  and  so  forth,  we  have  the  disintegration 
of  brickwork,  as  mentioned  above,  the  rusting 
of  metals  wherever  exposed  or  subjected  to  elec- 
trolytic action,  and  probably  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  decay  of  untreated  and  unprotected 
timber. 

In  the  form  of  snow  and  ice,  water  does  an 
immense  amount  of  damage,  but  as  a  great  deal 
of  this  is  unavoidable,  it  cannot  all  be  charged 
to  poor  construction. 

WASTE  DUE  TO  CITY  BY-LAWS. 

Another  cause  of  waste  is  that  referred  to 
above — the  unscientific  and  sometimes  absurd 
requirements  of  the  building  by-laws  of  many 
cities.  Conditions  imposed  in  some  cases  are 
made  so  arduous  as  to  be  prohibitive  and  ac- 
tually put  a  premium  on  the  poorer  type  of  con- 
struction. It  was  estimated  (by  C.  R.  Young, 
Can.  Eng.  Feb.  26,  1914)  that  the  1913  building 
by-laws  of  Toronto,  entailed  an  average  annual 
waste  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  by  un- 
reasonable structural  reciuirements.  Any  legis- 
lation that  requires  an  extravagant  use  of  any 
article  or  material  so  adds  to  the  cost  of  a  build- 
ing—often in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  cost 
of  material  itself— that  instead  of  increasing 
the  demand  for  it,  it  actually  has  a  tendency  to 
restrict  its  use  and  favor  its  competitor. 

But  the  waste  of  wealth  throughout  the  coun- 
try due  to  fault}'  construction  must  be  enor- 
mous. Every  high  wind  or  heavy  snowstorm 
levies  its  toll  of  damages.  How  much  of  this  is 
unnecessary,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Every 
thunderstorm  leaves  a  path  of  destruction  be- 
hind it,  and  yef  it  has  been  demonstrated  of  late 
years  that  danger  from  lightning  can  all  but  be 
eliminated  by  the  intelligent  use  of  lightning 
rods. 

There  are  smaller  and  indirect  items  of  waste, 
such  as  is  due  to  the  poorly  constructed  small 
house  where  a  few  extra  dollars  spent  in  making 
it  weather  tight  would  be  paid  for  many  times 
over  in  the  saving  of  fuel  to  heat  it.  Thus  the 
subject  gradually  shades  off  into  other  eco- 
nomical problems  which  have  to  do  with  the 
sanitary,  commercial  and  industrial  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge  a  large 
part  of  all  this  loss  from  fire,  water,  and  waste, 
is  unnecessary,  if  not  criminal.  It  remains  for 
ways  and  means  to  be  devised  that  will  restrain 
the  careless,  protect  the  ignorant  and  to  supple- 
ment, and  encourage  the  efforts  of  individuals 
to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  construction. 
What  the  Municipal  and  Railway  Board  is  do- 
ing for  our  municipalities,  what  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  is  doing  for  sanitation  and 


public  health,  what  the  Hydro-Electric  Commis- 
sion is  doing  for  good  electrical  installation, 
what  we  expect  the  Town  Planning  Act  will  do 
for  our  cities,  that  we  need  for  Wilding  con- 
struction. 

And  the  honest  and  efficient  manufacturer  of 
clay  products  may  rest  assured  that  the  broader 
application  of  the  principles  of  engineering  to 
construction  will  mean  an  ever  increasing  ap- 
preciation of  all  his  lines  that  enter  into  con- 
struction work. 


CANADA'S  SELLING  PROBLEM 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

(Concluded  from  Page  272.) 

and  while  we  may  not  rise  to  the  height  of  this 
ideal,  we  can,  by  following  it,  at  least  go  part  of 
the  way,  and  this  part,  no  matter  how  small,  will 
take  the  place  of  some  discordant  element, 
which  would  retard  our  success.  Therefore,  I 
recommend  that  you  try  to  open  your  mind  and 
heart  to  the  wonderful  influences  of  Nature— 
the  beautiful  and  true.  Realize  your  oneness 
with  her  and  j)artake  of  the  inspiration  and 
power  she  imparts.  Implant  firmly  in  your 
mind  the  successful  man  you  wish  to  be,  and  so 
will  you  become,  for  it  is  the  vision  we  hold  in 
our  mind— the  ideal  that  is  enthroned  in  our 
hearts— that  we  build  our  lives  by.  This  we  will 
become.  It  is  the  beauty  of  our  thought,  the 
quality  of  our  minds  and  ideals  that  make  the 
man. 


M.  Pierre  Paris  has  announced  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  the  discovery  of  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  second  Pompeii,  buried  under 
the  sands  of  Morocco.  In  carrying  out  excava- 
tions in  the  region  of  Bolonia,  on  the  sea  coast, 
M.  Paris  first  came  across  an  ancient  factory, 
believed  to  have  been  established  for  the  salting 
of  fish,  and  more  particularly  perhaps  of  the 
tunny  fish  which  abounds  in  those  waters.  This 
factory  was  indisputably  of  Roman  origin,  as 
proved  by  the  style  of  the  columns  and  marks 
upon  them,  careful  photographs  of  which  have 
been  taken.  Further  search  revealed  on  a  vast 
terrace  dominating  the  sea  a  big  house  ob- 
viously contemporaneous  with  the  factory.  The 
atrium  of  the  dwelling  has  been  completely 
cleared,  and  is  surrounded  by  vestibules  and 
chambers,  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  which  had  been 
executed.  M.  Paris  says  that  this  is  merely  a 
beginning,  and  that  he  is  convinced  a  whole 
town  in  an  exceptional  state  of  preservation  can 
be  unearthed. 


Visitor—"  So  this  is  the  deaf  and  dumb  ward ! 
How  do  you  call  people  to  dinner?  I  suppose 
you  don't  ring  a  bell." 

Superintendent— "No.  We  have  a  man  who 
walks  through  the  ward  wringing  his  hands." 
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A   SCENE   NEAK    MIOHEbHAM    HOME   FOR   CONVALESCENT   CANADIAN    OFFICERS,   FRANCE. 


A    HERBACEOUS   BORDER  IN    UAKUEN    OF    MK.    UORUON    OSLEU  S   LAKE   SIMCOE    RESIDENCE. 


HEAD<)UARTERS  OF  THE  R.  F.  C.  AT  CAMP  HOARE,  BORDEN. 
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Garden  Cities  For  France 

That  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good  is 
again  proved  in  the  possibilities  set  forth  by 
the  action  of  the  French  Chamber  which  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  indemnities  in  full  to 
property  owners  for  the  amount  of  their  losses 
by  the  war. 

The  benefits  that  will  accrue  through  such  a 
policy  will  not,  as  might  at  first  appear,  be  to 
the  individual  property  owner,  but  more  largely 
to  the  general  public.  Nationalization,  or  State 
ownersliip  of  land,  decentralization  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  replacing  of  ruined  towns  by  well 
planned  garden  cities,  are  among  the  principal 
topics  now  under  discussion  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Northern  France.  Those  who  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  indemnity  are  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  State's  availing  itself 
of  an  opportunity  to  take  over  certain  lands, 
and  thus  to  carry  forward  on  the  largest  scale, 
experiments  in  the  formation  of  garden  cities. 

These  experiments,  as  is  further  pointed  out, 
are  at  the  outset  assured  of  success,  and  as  an 
instance  of  what  can  and  probably  would  be 
accomplished,  Dravoll,  an  experimental  garden 
city,  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  is  re- 
ferred to. 

The  success  of  this  venture  in  co-operative 
liousing  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  many  men 
who  have  tried  to  discredit  such  attempts  to 


become  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
scheme  for  garden  cities,  now  proposed  by  the 
French  Government. 

Dravoll  started  in  1909  with  a  capital  of 
$4,000,  and  it  now*^as  a  capital  of  $160,000  in 
which  about  three  hundred  families  are  inter- 
ested. 

The  project  as  outlined  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  devastated  area  in  the  North  of  France,  and 
which  could  be  placed  in  practical  operation  if 
the  proposed  legislation  is  passed,  comprehends 
that  when  the  State  has  taken  over  the  land  by 
purchase,  it  may  be  leased  to  the  different  Com- 
munes which  in  turn  would  let  it  to  societies 
formed  on  a  strictly  co-operative  basis,  or 
directly  to  individuals. 

The  improvement  of  the  land  in  every  case 
would  need  to  comply  with  certain  restrictions 
preventing  too  great  concentration  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  setting  apart  in  every  settlement 
of  such  spaces  as  would  provide  public  parks 
and  playgrounds,  the  whole  development  to 
have  the  most  improved  hygienic  installations. 

A  scheme  of  this  sort  would  result,  if  pi'op- 
erly  conducted,  in  restoring  a  devastated  sec- 
tion to  habitable  conditions,  and  affording  an 
opportunity  to  carry  forward  on  a  large  scale, 
ideas  of  co-operative  town  planning  that  have 
never  before  been  attempted. 

The  result  of  this  effort  toward  rehabilitation 
of  that  section  laid  waste  by  war  will,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  "American  Architect,"  be  watched 
with  considerable  interest. 


Military  Hospitals  a  Live  Topic 

The  September  number  of  Construction  will 
be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a  description 
of  the  work  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion in  Canada  in  providing  hospital  accommo- 
dation for  the  thousands  of  wounded  and  dis- 
abled soldiers  returned  to  Canada  after  having 
served  their  country  on  European  battlefields. 

With  very  limited  accommodation  available 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  mostly  in  old  col- 
leges and  other  reconstructed  buildings,  Canada 
now  has  military  convalescent  hospitals  already 
completed,  or  in  course  of  erection,  accommoda- 
tion for  about  fourteen  thousand  patients,  while 
Capt.  Symons,  and  the  architectural  and  engi- 
neering staff  of  the  Hospitals  Commission,  are 
working  almost  night  and  day  to  still  further 
increase  the  accommodation. 

In  this  number  several  articles  are  devoted  to 
hospital  construction  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  this  information,  coupled  with  the 
data  to  be  given  in  Construction  for  Septem- 
ber, will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  proper  caring  for  of  the  disabled 
men  who  have  fought  their  country's  fight  and 
have  been  returned  to  Canada  for  recuperation 
and  reconstruction. 


Efficient  Heating  For  Institutional  Groups 

A.  L.  Baum  Outlines  the  Advantages  of 
Central    Heating    Plants    for    Hospitals. 


T.IE  present  tendency  In  the  ilwilgn  of  'jur  large  Institutions 
leuiiM  tov^HiHiH  the  vUUige  uieu,  i.e.,  a  number  ot  separate 
uweiunK  houses,  Interetinneeied  hy  pie;u»<int  walks  uiul 
imsthLgt  ways,  and  a  few  <-entral  buildings  tor  service  and 
auininihiiaiioii  |iui'pt>ses,  the  whole  so  arrangeU  tnat  It  u»uaily 
spreiuis  Over  a  coim.nerahle  area.  Uenerally  speaKing,  suttlcieiil 
uiiuis  are  not  at  nrst  available  lor  tne  (rompletion  oi  the  entire 
Kioup  of  t)iiildinKs  as  planned,  but  piovisioii  Is  UHUully  maue  in 
such  cases  tor  luture  exiensunis  and  a<iiiitlon8. 

In  seiviiig  SUCH  a  group  of  builumtis  with  heat.  llKl>t.  water 
anu  power,  tne  general  aim  is  toward  the  centralization  of  ser- 
vice, 'ihe  uuvuniages  oi  such  a  cemral  pliuit  are  so  well  known, 
ana  have  been  presented  so  frequently,  that  1  need  not  review 
them  a«ain.  l  shall  take  them  tor  gra.nted,  and  shall  use  the 
central  piant  as  a  starting  iK>int  tor  Lhls  discussion  of  the  type 
of  heaung  system  best  adapted  to  such  a  group  of  buildings,  it 
IS  obviously  important  that  such  a  heating  system  be  simple, 
reliable  and  effective.  Good  and  healthful  living  conditions  are 
vitally  connected  witn  proper  heaung.  An  error  In  the  deter- 
mination of  so  Important  a  feature  Is  moat  serious,  and  likely  to 
result  In  tremendous  expense  If  a  rectification  of  that  erroa-  Is 
to  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

The  central  plant  having  been  determined  on,  the  two  pos- 
sibilities as  meuiunis  lor  heating  are  steam  ami  hot  water.  In 
order  to  more  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem,  let 
us  consider  a  layout  such  as  shown  In  the  diagram,  which  re- 
presents a  large  Institution  of  the  hospital  type,  wiith  Isolated 
buildings.  The  distance  from  the  power  house  u)  the  end  of  the 
group  IS  seen  to  be  about  2.500  feet,  almost  one-half  mile,  and 
institutions  have  been  designed,  such  as  L,etchiWorth  Village  tor 
the  Keeble-M'ijKJed,  at  Thiells.  N.  Y.,  where  this  distance  ex- 
ceeds a  mile. 

Whether  steam  or  forced  hot  water  is  circulated  as  a  means 
of  heating  the  builoings,  some  exhaust  steam  will  be  available 
iroiii  me  engines  or  turbines  of  the  central  generating  plant; 
usually,  however,  not  nearly  enough  for  the  lull  heating  load. 
Vvith  a  back-pressure  on  the  generating  uiuits  of  not  more  than 
3  or  4  lbs..  It  IS  evident  that  tne  exhaust  steam,  even  If  enough 
were  available,  cannot  be  used  lor  heating  the  far  buildings. 
These,  If  steam  heated,  will  have  to  be  served  with  high-pressure 
steam,  reduced  in  pressure  at  the  buildings,  which  will  at  least 
permit  the  use  of  smaller  distributing  mains. 

Economy  demands  that  the  condensed  steam  be  returned  to 
the  boilers  in  the  central  plant.  The  facility  with  which  this 
may  be  done  with  steam  heat  depends  largely  on  the  relative 
levels  of  the  buildings.  A  gravity  return  system  is  by  far  the 
cheapest.  If  this  is  not  possible,  a  vacuum  return  line  systeun 
may  sometimes  be  utilized.  But  here,  again,  not  only  are  proper 
grades  essential,  but  the  distance  from  the  last  building  to  the 
central  plant  must  also  be  considered.  A  last  resort  for  getting 
back  the  heating  returns  (where  relative  levels  forbid  the  use 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  methixls)  is  the  system  of  pumping, 
and  this  means  a  number  of  return  pumps  scattered  over  the 
property,  which  must  be  provided  with  power,  either  steam  or 
electric,  and  which  also  demand  frequent  attention  both  as  to 
operation  and  maintenance.  Such  an  arrangement  materially 
decreases  the  advantages  of  the  central  heating  plant. 

Hot  water  as  a  heating  medium,  however,  is  not  subject  to 
such  great  restrictions.  The  water  can  be  pumped  regardless  of 
grade,  so  long  as  proper  provisions  are  made  for  relieving  the 
entrained  air  -from  all  high  points  where  it  may  otherwise 
accumulate  and  cause  air-binding  of  the  mains.  The  water 
is  heated  in  the  central  plant,  easily  utilizing  (with  a  medium 
back-pressure)  exhaust  steam,  which,  as  steam,  could  not  be 
made  to  reach  the  farthest  buildings.  In  plants  of  this  kind 
the  heating  load  is  usually  much  larger  than  the  power  load, 
tender  such  conditions  all  the  exhaust  steam  available  during 
most  of  the  heating  season  can  be  used  directly  for  the  hot 
water  heating  equipment;  furthermore,  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion is  immefiiately  regained  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
By  no  other  distributing  system  can  the  heat  be  distributed  with 
such   little  difficulty. 

It  is  at  once  evident  what  a  great  advantage  is  effected  by 
the  central  control  of  the  hot  water  heating  system.  The 
operating  engineer  can  at  all  times  watch  the  temperature  of 
the  outgoing  water,  and  vary  It  to  suit  varying  weather  cori- 
dltions.  louring  very  severe  weather  the  water  may  readily  be 
heated  as  high  as  200  degi;ees  F.  (or  even  a  little  higher), 
thus  giving  out  a  large  quantity  of  heat  from  the  radiators  and 
stacks  in  the  buildings.  As  the  weather  becomes  milder,  the 
water  temperature  is  reduced  accordingly,  thus  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  heat  supplied  to  each  room  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
creased demands  of  the  outside  weather  conditions. 

With  steam  heat,  overheating  of  the  rooms  is  almost  unavoid- 
able, since  the  steam  temperature  in  the  radiators  is  nearly 
constant,  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  The  method  usually 
followed  in  practice  to  avoid  overheating  in  mild  weather  wlheii 
a  little  heat  is  still  required  is  to  open  the  windows;  this  imeajis, 
in  effect,  dumping  out  of  the  windows  the  equivalent  of  a  large 
part  of  the  coal  consumed.  One  method  of  saving  much  of  this 
waste  is  to  use  thermostatic  control  In  all  the  scattered  buildings; 
but  thermostats  are  delicate  instiniments,  and  are  also  expensive, 
both  to  install  and  to  opera^te.  Tampering  with  them  does  them 
no  good,  and.  where  it  is  desired  to  make  simplicity  the  keynote 
of  design  and  operation,  delicate  instruments,  scattered  all  over 
the  building  should  be  avoided.  Another  method  of  effecting 
coal  economy  Is  the  use  of  a  vacuum-return  or  open-return  lino 
system,  with  fractional  steam  control,  and  automatic  return 
valves  on  the  radiators.  But  the  necessary  appliances  are  ex- 
pensive to  install,  involve  care  and  maintenance,  and  require  the 
frequent  manli)Ulatlon  of  hand  valves  all  over  the  institution. 

The  hot  water  heating  system,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  varia- 
tion of  water  temperature  avoids  the  need  of  thermostatic  or 
other  scattered  means  for  controlling  the  temiperature  of  the 
rooms.  It  therefore  eliminates  from  the  buildings  all  mechanical 
devices,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  automatic  air  traps  in 
each  building  and  a  hand  valve  (which  need  rarely  be  touched) 
on  each  radiator.  By  means  cf  this  central  control,  and  its 
ability  at  all  times  to  avoid  overheating  the  buildings,  the  forced 
hot  water  beating  system  secures  the  maximum  of  fuel  economy 
with  the  minimum  of  mechanical  elaboration  and  of  attendance. 


Bi  sides  avoiding  the  loss  due  to  overheating  of  the  rooms, 
as  Just  explained,  the  hot  water  svKtem  has  cons.derably  smaller 
ladiatlon  losses  from  the  distributing  mains  than  any  of  the 
s.eam  systems.  With  the  force, i  hot  water  system  the  maximum 
losses  from  this  cause  occur  In  the  co'dest  weather,  when  the 
maximum  water  temperature  Is  carr.ed.  As  the  we.ahej-  becomes 
milder,  the  water  temperature  is  lowered,  and  this  In  turn 
tlecreases  the  radiation  losses  fnim  the  mains.  Steam,  however, 
dees  rot  recoi-Miize  changes  In  the  weather.  Whether  the  rooms 
are  controlled  by  thermostats  or  hy  hand,  or  by  open  windows, 
the  heating  mains  carry  the  steam  continuously  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, since  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  steam  are  related 
by  physical  laws  beyond  the  control  of  man.  Hence  the  radia- 
tion losses,  instead  of  becoming  materially  less  In  mild  weather, 
as  is  the  case  with  hot  water,  remain  fa:'.rly  constant  throughout 
the  heating  season.  The  e:  cess  of  these  los  es  In  the  stc.im  plant 
over  those  In  the  hot  water  plant  for  the  same  partlcu.ar  group 
of  buildings  may  easily  amount  to  several  hundred  tons  or  coal 
l)er  year,  depend  ng  en  the  size  of  the  instltutiion  anl  the  distance 
apart  of  the  buildlrgs. 
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BLDCK  PLAN   OF  I.\STITVTI(>S   OF  IIOSI'ITAL    TYPE, 
WITH  ISOLATED  PAVILV.SS. 

A — Central  boiltr  house  and  power  house. 
H — Adminuttration  and  service  buildings. 
C — Interconnecling  passaffeu-ai/s  for  paiitions. 

The  foregoing  considerations  have  been  presented  from  the 
point  of  view  of  operating  costs.  Coincident  wiith  operation  are 
the  costs  of  maintenance.  The  greatest  i>art  by  far  of  the  heat- 
ing equipment  of  a  large  group  of  buildings  on  a  widely  ex- 
tended area  is  the  piping  connecting  all  the  heating  surfaces 
with  the  source  of  heat  in  the  central  plant.  In  the  steam 
heating  system  this  entire  network  of  piping  carries  during  the 
heating  season  a  mixture  of  steam,  air  and  moisture,  while 
during  the  suimmer  it  remains  dry  and  empt.v.  With  the  forced 
hot  water  heating  system  the  piping  can  remain  at  all  times 
filled  with  water,  from  which  practically  all  dissolved  air  has 
been  expelled.  It  has  long  been  knoTvn  that  piping  does  not 
rust  out  nearly  as  rapidj.v  while  it  remains  filled  with  such 
water  as  when  in  contact  alternately  with  air  and  moisture. 
This  gives  the  hot  water  system  the  advantage  of  much  longer 
life,  and  longer  life  means  a  cheaper  maintenojice  and  de- 
preciation charge,   as  well  as  less  trou'ble   from   repairs. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  this  question  which,  from 
a  physician's  point  of  view,  should  be  important — namely,  the 
health  aspect  of  heating  systems.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  particles  of  dust  (largely  organic  matter)  carried  In  the  air 
begin  to  "burn"  or  decompose  at  about  165  degrees  F..  and. 
since  the  temperature  of  the  steam-heated  radiator  Is  nlw.ays 
much  higher  than  165  degrees  F..  it  is  at  once  evident  what  is 
taking  place  in  a  hospital  ward  heated  by  such  radiators.  The 
consistently  lower  tempei^ture  of  the  hot  water  radilators  avoids 
in  almost  all  cases  this  Irritating  annoyance  from  decomposing 
dust.  It  therefore  secures  a  heating  effect  which  is  at  once 
the  more  healthful  of  the  two  i>ossibilities.  and  also  affords  a 
much  more  even  temperature  in  the  rooms  due  to  the  much 
lower  intensity  of  radiation  from  the  lower  temperature 
radiators. 

The  only  statement  that  can  be  made  against  a  farced  hot 
water  system  in  favor  of  a  steam  heating  plant  for  a  group 
of  buildings  as  herein  shown  is  a  possible  slightly  increased  first 
cost  of  the  hot  water  »\-stem.  As  opposed  to  this,  however,  are 
(1)  the  advantages  of  central  control  of  the  heat,  (2)  the 
simplicity  of  Installation  and  operation,  (3)  the  economy  effected 
by  avoiding  overheating  of  buildings,  (4)  the  economy  effected 
b.v  decreased  radiatiion  from  the  heating  mains.  (5)  the  longer 
life  of  the  heating  equioment.  and  (6)  the  more  healthful  char- 
acter and  more  even  distribution  of  the  heat  In  the  rooms,  all 
of  which  go  very  far  toward  making  forced  hot  water  the  ideal 
heatinfr  medium  in  a  plant  which  proposes  to  be  an  effective 
prd    economic    Investment   for   the    community   as    owner. 
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Will  Build  Concrete  Ships  to  Defy  Submarines 


OUR  country  is  confronted  with   tiie   problem  of  increasing 
the   merchant  marine,   and   it  requires  the  consideration 
of    every    possible    method    or    material    of   conKtruction. 
Several   prominent   engineers  havle   suggested   reinforced 
concrete. 

A  San  Francisco  firm  of  engineers  is  designing  a  ship  with  a 
length  of  330  feet,  a  beam  of  44  feet  and  a  depth  of  31  feet,  with 
capacity  of  4.500  tons — to  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  A  con- 
crete schooner  was  employed  for  some  years  in  the  N;orth  At- 
lantic coasting  trade,  having  been  constructed  in  alx>ut  1898. 
The  London  "Times"  mentions  a  small  boat  of  reinforced  con- 
crete built  by  a  Frenchman  in  1849,  and  still  in  service  after  a 
test  of  68  years. 

The  canci-ete  ship  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  con- 
crete barge,  and  such  craft  have  been  in  successful  use  for 
years.  Concrete  lighters  have  been  used  for  the  past  six  years 
on  Chesapeake  Bay,  supplying  coal  and  water  to  dredges,  carry- 
ing loads  of  sand  and  gravel,  etc.,  and  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration of  a  500-ton  lighter  on  the  ways  just  before  launching 
is  typical  of  their  appeai-ance.  With  such  a  craft  there  is  no 
necessity    for   caulking   or    painting,    the    u]>keep    is    small,    and 


thus  a  section  3  x  12  feet  is  damaged,  and  its  cargo  of  oil  is 
thrpwn  against  the  force  of  the  explosion,  but  this  of  itself  helps 
to  coo!  the  hot  gases  caused  b.v  the  explosion;  each  3  x  12  foot 
section  is  vented  at  the  upper  deck  with  a  hatch  that  opens 
outward  to  let  the  explosive  gases  escape.  The  torpedo  has 
r.ow  done  its  worst,  and  the  ship  has  lost  a  few  hundred  gal- 
lons, ma.v'be,  of  fuel  oil,  but  the  damage  can  readily  be  repaired 
in  a  few  hours  on  arrival  at  her  destination  ,or  even  while  at 
sea  if  necessary,  as  concrete  will  set  in  water  without  decreas- 
ing its  strength. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  if  a  vessel  of  this  kind  should  be 
damaged  by  collision  or  by  striking  a  rock  or  an  icel>erg,  only 
her  outer  hull  could  be  damaged,  while  her  freight  and  pas- 
sengers are  carried  to  their  destination  in  safety.  A  few  of 
the  items  to  recommend  such  a  vessel  are: 

First.  A  stronger  and  more  durable  sea-going  vessel  at  less 
cost. 

Second.  Can  be  built  in  one-half  the  time  required  for  a  wood 
or  steel    vessel. 

Third.   An  absolutely  fireproof  structure. 

Fourth.  A  vessel  practically  free  from  vibration,  greatly  add- 
ing to  life  of  machinery  and  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers. 

Fifth.  A  saving  in  up-keep;  the  hull.  aJI 
outside  and  exposed  surfaces  can  be  of  white 
cement,  effecting  a  large  saving  in  paint- 
ing, etc. 

Sixth.  The  attainment  of  graceful  lines 
and  good  design  at  no  added  cost,  owing 
to  the  flexibility  of  the  niaiteriial  while  in  its 
plastic    state. 

Seventh.  .\  powei'fully,  strong  hull  with 
an  outer  surfase  as  even  and  sm.ooth  as 
glass  and  proof  against  barnacles  and  cor- 
rosion. 

P^ighth.  The  arrangement  of  a  series  of 
watertight  compartments  that  will  make  the 
vessel    practically    unsinkable. 

In  view  of  such  examples  proving  the  use- 
fulness of  concrete  vessels  of  this  character, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  consider  concrete  in 
the  construction  of  ships  which  are  to  in- 
crease our  merchant  marine  to  the  propor- 
tions demanded  by  the  present  requirements. 
If  seagoing  barges  were  to  be  constructed, 
or  s.Tialler  craft  suitable  for  lake  traffic,  this 
would  release  for  other  purposes  many  ships 
row  in  use  in  this  capacity.  The  presence 
of  the  necessary  materials  for  a  concrete  ves- 
sel at  so  many  convenient  locations  would 
make  it  possible  to  provide  a  large  tonnage, 
and  progress  in  construction  would  be  faster 
than   with   ships   of  steel,   or  even   wood. 


FIVE    HUNDRED    TON    CONCRETE    BARGE    BEING    LAUNCHED. 


TRADE    NEWS, 


there  is  no  danger  of  decay.  Barnacles  will  not  collect  on  a  con- 
crete hull. 

A  concrete  barge  has  been  in  service  on  the  Welland  Canal 
since  1910,  and  has  seen  very  hard  usage.  It  has  a  length  of 
80  feet,  a  beam  of  24  feet,  and  is  7  feet  deep.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  walls,  which  were  constructed  between  forms,  are  2% 
inches  thick,  reinforced  with  steel  rods,  yet  the  barge  is  used  for 
carrying  loads  of  stone,   etc.,   with  conspicuous  success. 

Since  1910  reinforced  concrete  barges  have  been  built  for  use 
on  the  various  sections  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  their  experi- 
ence has  enabled  the  engineers  to  develop  a  very  efficient  type 
of  vessel.  Recently  concrete  pontoons  were  constructed  for  ser- 
vice as  landing  stages  for  Iwats  up  to  65  feet  in  length.  These 
pontoons  have  a  length  of  li.0  feet,  a  beam  of  28  feet,  and  are  8 
feet  deep.     The.v  are  very  thoroughly  reinforced. 

Vessels  which  are  more  like  ships  than  barges  have  been  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  in  Norway.  A  report  from  the  American 
Consul-General  at  Ohristiania  describes  a  ]>lant  at  Moss,  Nor- 
way, where  vessels  of  3,000  tons  displacement  are  being  con- 
structed. 

A  Boston  writer  suggests  a  plan  which  makes  little  if  any 
change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  our  modern  steel  ship, 
except  that  the  structural  i>art  of  the  ship  is  of  a  specially  pre- 
pared emulsified  concrete  reinforced  with  a  fabricated  network 
of  steel  rods  that  bonds  the  ship  together  in  every  part,  giving 
great  strength,  and  making  the  structure  one  contiruous 
monolith.  All  decks,  bulkheads,  partitions,  etc.,  are  interwoven 
together  in  one  continuous  mass  of  steel  and  concrete.  The 
ship  has  two  hulls  and  a  double  bottom:  the  double  Ihull  rurs 
to  above  the  water  line  all  around  the  ship.  There  is  a  s|)ace 
of  3  feet  between  the  outer  and  inner  hull,  whicli  is  divided 
every  12  feet,  making  a  continuous  number  of  watertight  com- 
partments 3  feet  by  12  feet  girding  every  part  of  the  ship  to 
above  the  water  line.  In  the  centre  of  this  3  feet  space  Is  a  sys- 
tem of  fabricated  steel  rods  looking  someiw  hat  like  a  heavy 
wire  fence;  the  purpose  of  which  wiii  be  explained  later.  This 
space  between  the  double  hulls  and  double  bottom  is  not  wast- 
ed, but  being  watertight,  is  used  as  storage  tanks  foi"  carrying 
oil  cargoes  and  for  storing  fuel  for  the  ship's  engines,  the  ves- 
sel being  driven  by  oil  engines,  requiring  a  much  smaller  crew 
than  a  steam  driven  vessel,   and  giving  more  space  for  fi-eight. 

The  designs  and  methods  of  fabricating  the  steel  reinforcing 
rods  is  such  as  to  make  a  shij)  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
heaviest  .sort  of  a  gale  without  straining  herself,  .vet  no  attempt 
is  made  in  this  plan  to  build  the  outer  hull  heavy  enough  to 
resist  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo:  so  Jet  us  suppose  such  a  ship 
is  struck  by  a  torpedo  fired  from  an  enemy  submarine;  the 
force  of  the  explosion  is  so  great  that  a  hole  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter  may  be  shattered  in  the  outer  hull,  and  now  ap- 
pears the  use  for  the  fabricated  rods  (or  strong  wire  fence) 
inside  the  space  between   the   two  hulls. 

These  rods  work  on  the  same  principle  as  Mr.  Maxim's  gun 
silencer,  they  dissipate,  or  in  other  words,  break  up  the  force  of 
the  explo.sion;  at  the  same  tiime  they  protect  the  walls  of  the 
inner  hull  from  being  damaged  by  flying  pleges  of  the  concrete: 


The  .American  Steel  Export  Company  has  appointed  'Wood- 
burn's,  Limited,  Montreal,  as  their  exclusive  agents  for  the 
Provinces   of    Ontario    and    Quebec. 

. •  *  • 

FIRE    LOSSES. 

Glencoe,  Ont.— The  flour  mill  of  the  Woodbum  Milling  Com- 
pany  was  destroyed   by   Are;   loss   $40,000. 

Ingersoll.  Ont. — The  factory  of  the  IngersoU  Machine  Com- 
pany was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Kelvin,  Ont. — The  Methodist  Church  of  the  town  of  Kelvin 
was  destroyed   by   Are. 

Kitchener,  Ont. — The  Romo  Theatre  was  destroyed  bv  fire; 
loss  $5,000. 

Osnabruck  Centre,  Ont. — The  town  hall  of  the  Township  of 
Osnabruck    was   destroyed    by    fire. 

Rodney,  Ont. — The  planing  mill,  storehouse  and  office  of 
John    .A.    Mclntyre   were   destroyed    by    fire;    loss   $6,000. 

Strathroy,  Ont. — The  factory  of  George  Rivers  was  destroy- 
ed  by  Are;   loss  $40,000. 


CEMENT  SCCW  IN   OPERATION    ON    WELLAND   CANAL. 
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BUSINESS    BUILDINGS. 

IvOndon.  Ont.— Archltwt  H.  C.  McHrlde,  Richmond  street,  Is 
preparing  plans  for  an  oltlce  bulldlin?  for  Hobbs  Manufacturing 
Company,   to  cost   110,000. 

Toronto.  t)nt.— The  Dominion  Hank.  King  and  Yoii«e  streets, 
are  erecting  a  bank  building  at  the  c-orner  of  Yonge  and  St. 
Clair,  to  cost  »25,000.  and  their  architects,  Darling  &  Pearson. 
2  Leader  lane,  have  awarded  the  following  contracts:  Mason, 
Wltchftll  &  Son,  156  St.  Helen  avenue;  carpenter,  F.  Markhaim, 
61  Orchard  View  Boulevard:  roofing.  G.  Duthie  &  Son.  30  Wid- 
mer  street:  plastering,  R.  C.  Dancy.  153  Spadlna  road;  imint  ng. 
J.  McCausland  &  Son,  11  Nelson  street;  plumbing  and  heating, 
Purdy,  Mansell.  IJmlted,  63  Albert  street;  marble  and  tile,  Can- 
ada Glass.  Mantels  and  Tile,  Limited.  328  Carlaw  avenue.  The 
Canadian  Hanson  Van  Winkle  Company,  Morrow  avenue,  are 
erecting  an  office  building,  gura««  and  dwelling  at  the  corner 
of  Morraw  and  SU'Vier  avenues,  to  cost  $10,000,  and  their  archi- 
tect, F  S.  Mallorv,  65  Adelaide  street  east,  has  awarded  the 
roofing  and  galvanized  Iron  contracts  to  H.  S.  Smith.  Craw- 
ford street.  The  Royal  Bank,  King  and  Yonge  streets,  are 
erecting  a  bank  building  on  Yonge  street,  to  cost  125,000,  and 
their  architect,  F.  S.  Baker,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  has 
awarded  the  following  con-traets:  Mason,  brick  and  concrete,  R. 
Chalkley  &  Sons.  34  Victoria  street;  ornameJitaJ  Iron  and  steel 
sash  McGregor  &  Mclntyre,  1139  Shaw  street:  carpenter,  A. 
Weller  &  Co..  54  Tecumseh  street:  plastering,  Hanna  &  Nelson. 
273  Rusholme  road;  roofin«,  Douglas  Bros.,  124  Adelaide  street 
west;  heating  and  plumbing,  W.  J.  MoGulre,  Limited.  91  Jarvis 
street;  painting.  J.  McCausland  &  Sons.  11  Nelson  street;  wiring, 
A  R.  Rice  &  Co.,  152  Bay  street;  composite  floor  and  tile, 
Italian  Mosaic  and  Tile  Company,  429  Spadlna  avenue;  dumb 
waiter,  Turnbull  Klevator  Manufacturing  Company,  126  John 
street. 

1  •  ■ 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Kincardine  Township.  Ont. — The  Kincardine  Township  Coun- 
cil will  erect  four  concrete  bridges,  to  cost  $1,000,  and  have 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  Bert  Duke  and  John  Godwin, 
Kincardine. 

1  »  « 

CLUBS,    HOSPITALS,    THEATRES    AND    HOTELS. 
Orillia.    Ont. — The   town   of  Oriliia  contemplates   the   erection 
of  a   memorial  hospital,   to  cost   $50,000.     This  building   will   be 
erected  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fort  William,  Ont.— Davidson  &  Smith.  Port  Arthur,  are 
erecting  a  flour  and  feed  mill  on  the  McKellar  property,  to  cost 
$100,000.  and  haive  awarded  the  general  contract  to  Barnet  & 
McQueen.  Fort  William. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— F.  A.  Ward,  108  Campbell  street.  Is  erecting 
a  garage  on  Roxborough  and  Dundas  street,  to  cost  $10,000, 
and  have  ajwarded  the  general  contract  to  W.  C.  Coulter,  Lon- 
don street.  The  Semet  Solvay  Company.  Syracuse,  N.Y..  con- 
templates the  erection  of  coke  ovens  at  the  Stipes  Inlet,  to  cost 
$2,000,000. 

London.  Ont. — The  London  Engine  Supplies  Company,  85 
Dundas  street,  are  remodeling  their  garage  on  Dundas  street, 
to  cost  $5,000,  and  have  awarded  the  general  contract  to  Tam- 
bliiig   &    Jones,    282    Horton    street. 

Niagara  Fails,  Ont. — The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  are  erecting  a 
fireball  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Kitchener  streets,  to  cost 
$20,750.  and  their  architect.  C.  M.  Borter.  103  Main  street,  has 
awarded  the  following  contracts:  General.  Ireland  &  Dtnham. 
Glenholme  avenue;  painting  and  glazing.  W.  J.  Mullen,  222  Vic- 
toria avenue;  electric  wiring.  Niagara  Electric  Company,  Vic- 
toria avenue;    plumbing.    Reld    Bros.    Company,    Fourth    avenue. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  St.  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum,  Laurler 
avenue,  are  erecting  a  boiler  house  and  stack,  to  cost  $13,500, 
and  their  architect,  H.  H.  Tucker.  Ottawa,  has  awarded  the 
general  contract  to  E.  Monette.  60  Sterling  avenue.  Thomas  A. 
Stott.  Wellington  street,  is  erecting  a  garage  on  Wellington 
street,  to  cost  $5,000.  and  has  awarded  the  concrete  work  con- 
tract  to   H.    Haley,    Chapel   street. 

Sarnia.  Ont. — Architects  James,  Louden  &  Hertzberg,  Ex- 
celsior Life  Building.  Toronto,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  brass 
foundry   for  the  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company. 

Sarnia.  Ont. — The  town  of  Sarnia  contemplates  the  erection 
of  an   incinerator  plant,   to  cost  $25,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  T.  Eaton  Company.  190  Yonge  street,  are 
erecting  a  garage  on  .^Uce  street,  to  cost  $6,000,  and  have  award- 
ed the  general  contract  to  Thomson  Bros.,  Ryrie  Building.  The 
British  Forgings,  Limited.  Royal  Bank  Building,  are  preparing 
plans  for  temi>orary  buildings  to  be  erected  on  Atlantic  avenue, 
to  cost  $15,000.  The  Imperial  Oil  Company,  56  Church  street,  are 
preparing  plans  for  a  fuel  oil  tank,  to  cost  $70,000.  The  Willys- 
Overland,  Limited,  Weston  road,  are  erecting  a  machine  shop  on 
Weston  road,  to  cost  $15,000.  The  Danforth  Day  Nursery.  859 
Carlaw  avenue,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  nursery  build- 
ing, to  cost  $6,000.  H.  L.  Bowles,  7-9  Kirvg  street  east,  has 
purchased  a  site  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Bay  streets  for  the 
erection  of  a  lunch  room  or  a  restaurant  building.  Gunns.  Limit- 
ed. Gunns  road,  have  prepared  plans  for  a  workshop,  to  cost 
$12,000. 

»  ♦  • 

PLANTS,  FACTORIES  AND  WAREHOUSES. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — The  National  Abrasive  Company,  Biggar 
avenue,  are  erecting  a  factorj-  on  Biggar  avenue,  to  cost  $15,- 
000,  and  have  awarded  the  steel  work  contract  to  the  Hamilton 


Bridge  Works  Company,  Limited.  Architect  G.  J.  Hutton.  Bank 
of  Hamilton  Building.  Is  pi-ei>aring  plans  for  an  addition  to  the 
factory  of  the  Steel  Comi«»ny  of  Canada,  Hai-wy  lane,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

Mitchell,  Ont. — A.  Burrltt  Company,  Mitchell,  Ont.,  are  erect- 
ing a  factory,  to  cost  $26,000,  and  have  awarded  the  following 
contracts:  Mason,  John  Avery,  Fullarton  road;  can>enter,  Wm. 
Elsermann,  Toronto  street;  steel,  A.  Hill  &  Co.,  Main  street. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — The  Herbert  Morris  Crane  and  Hoist 
Company.  Toronto,  are  erecting  a  factory  on  .Stanley  street,  to 
cost  $80,000,  and  their  architects.  Harkness  &  Oxiey.  Confedera- 
tion Life  liulldlng.  Toronto,  have  awarded  the  following  con- 
tracts: Steel  work,  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  Montreal; 
general  contract,  Toms  Construction  Company,  Kent  Building, 
Toronto;  sash  operators.  King  Construction  Company,  40  Dover- 
court  road;  ijd'umbing  and  hei\Jtlng,  Keiths,  Liinlted,  Campbell 
avenue,  Toronto;  roofing,  Regigin  &  Spence,  530  Front  street, 
Toronto. 

Petrolla.  Ont. — ^The  Colonial  Knitting  Company,  Klmira,  On- 
tario, will  erect  a  factory  at  Petrolla,  to  cost  $10,000.  Mr.  R. 
Kirkpatrick   is  their  architect  and   general  contractor. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Newell  Building  Company,  Limited,  are 
erecting  a  warehouse  on  Duchess  street,  to  cost  $55,000,  and 
have  awarded  the  following  contracts:  General,  John  G.  Kent 
and  T.  Essery,  Confederation  Life  Building;  plumbing  and  heat- 
iinig,  A.  WeJch  &  Son.  304  Queen  street  west.  The  ClufT  Am- 
munition Company,  Limited,  111  Sterling  road,  are  making 
repairs  to  their  factory,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  their  architect, 
J.  W.  Siddall.  Confederation  Life  Building,  has  awarded  the 
general  contract  to  M.   Manley,   1058  College  street. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  WllUard  Chocolate  Company,  Limited. 
Spadlna  avenue,  are  erecting  a  factory  on  Wellington  street. 
to  cost  $80,000,  and  their  architects  and  general  contractors, 
S.  L.  Yolles  and  H.  Rotenberg,  67  Baldwin  street,  have  awarded 
the  following  contracts:  Plumbing  and  heating,  A.  Welch  & 
Sons,  304  Queen  street  west;  elevators.  Otls-Fensom  Elevator 
Company,  50  Bay  street;  electric  wiring,  J.  E.  Myers,  4  Gould 
street.  Davis  &  Mehr,  Union  Bank  Building,  are  erecting  a 
warehouse  on  Spadlna  and  Grange  avenues,  to  cost  $100,000, 
and  have  awarded  the  general  contract  to  J.  G.  Kent  and  Thos. 
Essery,    Confederation    Life    Building. 

Windsor,  Ont. — The  Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  are 
erecting  a  factory  on  Tecumseh  road  and  McDougai  avenue,  to 
cost  $130,000,  and  have  awarded  the  general  contract  to  R. 
Westcott   &   Co.,   Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS   AND   STATIONS. 

Ivondon,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  rebuilding 
their  station  at  London.  Ont..  at  the  cost  of  $15,000,  and  have 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  G.  Hayman  &  Sons.  432  Wel- 
lington street.     Mr.  M.  Williams  is  the  local  superintendent. 

Sudbury,  Ont. — Plans  for  the  new  library  building  for  the 
town  of  Sudbury,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Lome 
streets,  have  not  yet  been  prepared.  The  building  will  not  be 
erected   until  next  year. 

Sarnia.  Ont. — The  Pere  Marquette  Railway  have  purchased  a 
site  on  Clifford   street  for  the  erection   of  a  station. 


RESIDENCES,    ETC. 

Ford  City,  Ont. — C.  J.  Montreuil,  Ford,  Ont..  is  erecting  a 
bungalow  on  Sandwich  street,  to  cost  $10,850,  and  his  architects, 
G.  Jacques  &  Co.,  Hydro  Building.  Windsor,  have  awarded  the 
following  contracts:  General,  E.  Jacques,  Assumption  street, 
Windsor,  Ont.;  mason,  George  Seweil,  219  Oueliette  avenue; 
carpenter,  E.  Jacques,  87  .Assumption  street:  stone  work.  Maul 
&  Rigg,  McDougai  street;  plastering,  John  Reid.  158  Goyeau 
street;  painting  and  glazing,  J.  Lauckner,  69  Sandwich  street 
west:  wiring,  G.  Campeaux,  121  Tuscarora  street;  heating,  J. 
L'Heureux.  12  Wyandotte  street  east;  plumbing  and  sheet 
metal.  Windsor  Hardware  Company.  Sandwich  street. 

Ouelph.  Ont. — Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Auld,  123  Giasgoiw  street,  is 
erecting  a  residence  on  Glasgow  street,  to  cost  $7,500,  and  her 
architects,  Wickson  &  Gregg,  Kent  Building.  Toronto,  have 
awarded  the  following  contracts:  Carpenter,  George  Scroggie, 
Woolwich  street;  electric  wiring,  W.  W.  Stuart,  Quebec  street; 
plumbing,  F.  Smith,  Quebec  street. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Crafton  &  Co..  James  street  north,  are 
erecting  a  departmental  store  on  James  street  north,  to  cost 
$100,000,  and  their  architect,  G.  J.  Hutton.  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  has  awarded  the  plumbing  and  heating  contract  to 
.\dam  Clark,  7  Main  street.  The  Pattison  Estate  are  erecting 
an  apartment  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Park  streets,  to 
cost  $15,000.  and  their  architects,  Scott  &  Wardell,  Sun  Life 
Building,  have  awarded  the  following  contracts:  Mason.  Han- 
cock Bros.,  35  Locomotive  street:  carpenter,  Murray  &  Connor, 
158  Victoria  avenue  south;  sheet  metal,  Thomas  Irwin  &  Son, 
22  McNab  street  south;  plastering.  Hill  Bros..  307  Emerald  street 
north;  painting  and  glazing.  George  Metcalfe.  16  Park  street 
south;  electric  wiring.  Culley  &  Breay.  35  King  street  west; 
plumbing  and  heating,  Stanton  &  Mitchell,   159  York  street. 

London,  Ont. — J.  Cottam.  care  of  Cottam  Bird  Seed  Com- 
pany, 87  Bathurst  street,  contemplates  remodelling  his  store 
and  apartments  on  Dundas  street,  at  the  cost  of  $8,000.  R.  H. 
Dowler,  176  Dundas  street,  is  remodelling  his  store  on  Dundas 
street,  at  the  cost  of  $10,000,  and  has  awared  the  general  con- 
tract to  S.   Willis,  765  Talbot  street. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Leon  Petergorsky,  351  Chapel  street,  is  erect- 
ing an  apartment  house  on  Elgin  street,  to  cost  $25,000,  and  has 
awarded  the   fire   escape    and    stair  contracts    to    M.    Baylin,    96 
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Made  in  Canada 


NORTHERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY,    CALGARl",   ALBEKTA. 


The  Roof  for  All 
First-class  Structures — 

THE  roof  is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  very  last 
things  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of 
a  building.  It  really  ought  to  be  among  the  first. 
Owners  wake  up  to  this  fact  when  they  begin  to 
pay  bills  for  repairs  and  damage  caused  by  leaks. 
Permanent  buildings  deserve  permanent  roofs. 
The  most  economical  and  altogether  satisfactory 
permanent  roof  is  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof, 
with  a  unit  cost  (the  cost  per  square  foot  per  year 
of  service)  lower  than  that  of  any  other  perma- 
nent roofing. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing plants  and  textile  mills  of  the  Dominion,  the 
great  railroad  terminals  and  skyscrapers,  and  hun- 
dreds of  less  pretentious  buildings  carry  roofs  of  this 
type.  Some  of  these  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
old  and  are  still  in  serviceable  condition. 

A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is  not  a  ready-made 
roofing.  It  is  built  layer  upon  layer  on  the  building, 
following  time-tested  methods  which  are  recognized 
as  standard  by  technical  men  generally. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-Year  Specification,  with  roofing  diagrams, 
mailed  free  on  request   to  any  one  interested. 


Our  20-Year 
Guaranty  Bond 

We  are  now  prepared 
to  give  a  20-Year 
Surety  Bond  Guaranty 
on  every  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roof  of  fifty 
squares  and  over  in  all 
towns  of  25,0'00  popula- 
tion and  more,  and  in 
smaller  places  where 
our  Inspection  Service 
is  available. 

This  Surety  Bond  will 
be  issued  by  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  Company  and 
will  be  furnished  by  us 
without   charge. 

Our  only  requirements 
are  that  the  roofing  con- 
tractor shall  be  approv- 
ed by  us,  and  that  The 
Barrett  Specification, 
dated  May  1,  1916,  shall 
be    strictly    followed. 

If  you  wish  any  further 
information  regarding 
this  Guaranty,  write  to 
our  nearest  office  and 
the  matter  will  be  given 
prompt    attention. 


THE  PATERSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


■MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


THE  CARtllTTE-PATERSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


WIHHBIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


ST.   JOHN,   N.B. 


HALflFAX,   N.S. 


SYDNEY,   N.S 
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Nelson  iitreet.  Lt.-Col.  D.  8.  Street,  227  Somerset  street,  Ih 
erectlnif  a  residence  on  KnnKe  road,  to  i-ost  $10,000,  and  his 
ari'hltect,  W.  K.  .VoCrkf.  4B  KIdeiiu  street,  has  awarded  the  fol- 
lowlriK  contractB:  Mason,  Mndle  &  Co..  DItawa;  carpenter,  F. 
A.  Orleck  &  Co..  Ottawa;  plasterlnR.  .Munjh.v  &  Morrow,  nilllnK 
avenue:  patntinK  and  KlazhiK.  Duford.  Limited.  70  KIdeau  street; 
wiring.  O.  Ackroyd.  416  Hank  street;  marble  and  tile,  A.  K.  Mills 
&  Son.  lai  .Sparks  street;  plumlilriK  and  heating.  J.  T.  Ulyth, 
Prank  street.  Dr.  J.  K.  .\rKU8,  1S!I  oConnor  street,  Ih  making  an 
addition  and  lUteratlons  to  his  apartment  house,  at  the  cost 
of  t6,200,  and  his  architects.  Taylor  &  Horwood.  Castle  Hulldlng. 
have  awarded  the  followlnt?  contracts:  Painting  and  glazing. 
Q.  HIgman  &  Son.  176  Uldeau  street;  electric  wiring.  I'.  Ack- 
royd. 416  Itenk  street:  heating  and  plumbing,  J.  T.  BIyth.  Frank 
street. 

Renfrew.  Ont. — Thomas  .\.  Low.  Renfrew.  Is  erecting  an 
addition  to  his  residence  at  the  corner  of  .Stewart  and  Brush 
streets,  at  the  co.sl  of  JlO.OOO,  and  his  architect.  W.  K.  Noffke. 
Central  Chaml>ers.  Ottawa,  has  awarded  the  tile  rooting  contract 
to  McFarlane- Douglas  Company.   250  Slater  street.   Ottawa. 

St.  Catharines.  Ont. — .\.  K.  .lenckes.  139  Ontario  street.  Is 
erecting  a  residence  on  Ontario  street,  to  cost  $5,000,  and  his 
architect,  T.  H.  Wiley,  128  St.  Paul  street,  has  awarded  the 
following  contnicts:  Mason.  Newman  Bros.,  75  St.  Paul  street; 
carpenter.  Nuniiemacher  &  Parke,  5  Dufterln  street;  heating, 
John   Peart.   St.   Catharines. 

Toronto.  Ont. — M.  Healy.  153  St.  George  street.  Is  erecting 
a  residence  on  Rose  Park  Drive,  to  cost  $5,000.  Jas.  Thompson. 
31  Farnham  avenue.  Is  his  architect.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  a  residence  for  M.  Reld.  2341  Queen  street  east,  to  be 
erected  on  Crown  Park  road,  to  cost  $4,200.  Orlmshaw  Bros.. 
24  Brookmount  i-oad.  contemplate  the  erection  of  ten  pairs  of 
residences  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  1/ockwood  and  Dixon 
avenues,  to  cost  $60,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — A.  D.  Langmulr.  2  North  street.  Is  erecting 
a  residence  on  North  street,  to  cost  $8,000,  and  his  architects. 
Denison  &  Stephenson.  18  King  street  west,  have  awarded  the 
following  contracts:  Mason,  G.  T.  Cayton.  56  Lyall  avenue: 
carpenter.  J.  C.  Scott  Company,  106  River  street:  painting,  A.  E. 
Phillips.  49  Richmond  street  ea.st:  plastering.  A.  Petrle.  457 
Roxton  road;  tile.  Canada  (Slass.  Mantel  and  Tile.  Limited.  328 
Carlaw  avenue;  sheet  metal  and  roofing.  A.  Mathews.  Limited. 
256  .\delaide  street  west;  plumbing  and  heating,  A.  Wright.  3 
Gerrard  street  east.  W.  P.  Levack.  159  Roxton  road,  is  excavat- 
ing for  his  residence  on  High  Park  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000,  and 
has  awarded  the  plumbing  contract  to  Wm.  Howard,  74  Borden 
street.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  residence  for  Wim. 
Scott.  125  .Mutual  street,  to  be  built  on  Victor  avenue,  at  the 
cost  of  $5,000.  The  excavation  has  been  commenced  on  stores 
and  apartments  for  E.  D.  Morris.  2167  Queen  street  east,  on 
Queen  and  Wmeva  avenue,  to  cost  $i5,000.  Architect  W.  G. 
Hunt.  Confederation  Life  Building,  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
residence  for  Mr.  Crawford.  Toronto,  to  cost  $6,000.  C.  F. 
Wagner.  Toronto.  Is  erecting  a  pair  of  residences  on  Bellefair 
avenue,  to  cost  $5,000.  and  has  awarded  the  following  contracts; 
General.  J.  T.  Moore.  34  Brookmount  road;  plumbing.  Flddes  & 
Hogarth.  122  King  street  east.  G.  H.  McLaughlin,  48  Hogarth 
avenue,  has  excavated  for  a  pair  of  residences  on  Mlllbrook 
crescent,  to  cost  $8,000.  Wm.  Vokes.  228  Rusholme  road,  is 
excavating  for  a  duplex  residence  on  Rusholme  road,  to  cost 
$6,000.  L.  Gelber.  133  Lowther  avenue.  Is  erecting  a  residence 
on  Lowther  avenue,  and  his  architect.  J.  A.  Thatcher,  37  Cowan 
avenue,  has  awarded  the  following  contracts:  Mason.  J.  McMur- 
ren.  19  Roxborough  road;  carpenter.  C.  Gallichan.  62  Dover- 
court  road:  painting.  Bavington  Bros..  48  Glenlake  avenue: 
heating.  W.  Schulkins.  932  College  street.  W.  H.  Cawthra,  60 
Forest  Hill  road,  is  making  an  addition  and  alteration  to  his 
residence,  at  the  cost  of  $11,000.  and  his  architects.  Eden  Smith 
&  Sons.  33  Scott  street,  has  awarded  the  following  contracts: 
Mason.  T.  &  A.  G.  Ham.  83  Salem  avenue:  carpenter.  Robinson 
&  Wilson.  34  .\lcina  avenue;  plastering.  W.  H.  Little.  62  Tranby 
avenue:  roofing.  G.  M.   Byron,  503  Yonge  street;  painting.   F.  G. 


lUjbertB  &  Co.,  106  Wells  street;  wiring.  R.  A.  L-  Gray  &  Co., 
85  York  street;  plumbing.  Flddes  &  Hogarth,  122  King  street 
east;  heating.  Jos.  Morrison.  8  St.  -Mary  street:  hardware, 
Canada  Hardware  Company.  Limited.  39  Richmond  street  east. 
Windsor.  Ont. — Charles  Jessop.  75  London  street  west.  Is 
erecting  a  residence  on  Caron   street,   to  cost  $5.0(KI. 


SCHOOLS.     ETC. 

Apple  Hill.  Ont. — Architects  Mlllson  &  Burgess,  Union  Bank 
Building,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  church  to 
cost  $20,000,  and  have  awarded  the  general  contract  to  Alex. 
Cameron,  Alexandria,  Ont. 

Brantford.  Ont.— The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  church  on  Terrace  Hill. 

ICast  Toronto. — The  trustees  of  Separate  School  Board  No.  7 
are  erecting  an  addition  to  a  school  at  the  cost  of  $22,000,  and 
their  architects.  S.  B.  Coon  &  Son.  Excelsior  l.,ife  Building, 
have  awarded  the  following  contracts:  Mason,  steel  work,  con- 
crete and  composite  floors.  R.  Ohalkley  &  Son.  34  Victoria  street: 
carpenter  work,  plastering,  painting,  wiring  and  roofing.  Hud- 
son &  Mosley,  5  Jerone  street;  heating,  Sheppard  &  Abljot.  78 
Harbord   street. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — St.  Luke's  Church  are  erecting  a  parish  hall 
at  the  corner  of  John  and  MacXiiley  streets,  to  cost  $12,000.  and 
their  architect.  VV.  G.  Brown.  Clyde  Block,  has  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing contracts:  .Sheet  metal.  H.  Trewolla.  729  Cannon  street 
east:  |>alntlng  and  glazing.  K.  .Scoflln.  520  St.  John  street  north; 
heating.  Burrow.  Stewart  &  Milne  Company.  Cannon  street 
east.  The  Twvvnship  of  Barton  are  making  an  addition  to  a 
school  at  the  cost  of  $25,000.  and  their  architect.  J.  A.  Amies. 
183  Bold  street,  has  awarded  the  general  contract  to  Isblster 
Bros.,   811   King  street   east. 

Kingston.  Ont. — The  Regioijolls  College  contemplates  the 
erecting  of  a   boarding  school,    to   cost   $50,000. 

London.  Ont. — The  Provincial  SecretaiT's  Department.  Par- 
liament Buildings.  Toronto,  are  making  repairs  to  the  Asj'lum 
for  the  Insane  .it  London,  and  have  awarded  the  general  con- 
tract to  Jones  Bros..  Hamilton  road,  and  the  slate  roof  contract 
to  Oharles  Riddle.  119  Wellington  street.  St.  Thomas.  Ont. 
Architect  W.  G.  Murray.  Dominion  Savings  Building,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  school  for  the  school  trustees  of  Westminster 
Township,    to  cost    $10,000. 

London.  Ont. — .Architects  Watt  &  Blackwell,  Bank  of  To- 
ronto Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  women's  pavilion  at 
the  Byron  Sanitorium.  to  cost  $10,000.  for  the  London  Health 
Association,  London.  Ontario,  and  have  awarded  the  general 
contract  to  It.  G.  Wilson  &  Son.  193  College  street,  and  the 
carpenter  contract  to  J.  Moran.  921  Maitiand  street.  The  Mili- 
tary Hospital  Commission,  Ottawa,  are  preparing  plans  for  a 
school  to  be  erected  at  the  Byron  Sanitorium,  to  cost  $10,000. 

New  Toronto. — The  Public  School  Board  of  New  Toronto 
contemplates    the    erection    of    new    schools. 

Perth.  Ont.— The  Public  School  Board  of  Perth,  Ont.,  are 
making  improvements  to  a  school  at  the  cost  of  $30,000,  and 
their  architects.  Ellis  &  Ellis.  Manning  Chambers.  Toronto.  On- 
tario, have  awarded  the  plumbing  and  heating  contracts  to  W. 
G.  Butler,  Gore  street.  Perth.  Instead  of  to  J.  T.  BIyth,  Frank 
street.    Ottawa,    as   previously    rei>orted. 

Simcoe,  Ont. — The  Western  Suburban  School  Section  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  new  school  on  Glazebrooke  prooertv. 

St  Ferdinand.  Que. — The  Les  Soeurs  de  la  Charite.  St.  Fer- 
dinand. Que.,  will  erect  a  convent,  to  cost  $80,000.  and  their 
architect,  J.  S.  Bergeron.  103  St.  Jean  sti'eet,  Quebec,  has 
awarded  the  following  contracts:  Mason.  Charles  N.  Paradls, 
Quebec:  carpenter,  Poudrier  &  Boulet.  Black  Lake:  heating  and 
plumbing.  O.  PIcard  &  Fils,  Quebec:  sheet  metal,  Eugene 
Falardeau.    Quebec. 

Thornhill,   Ont. — The    Public   School   Board   of   Thornhlll  con- 
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templates  the  erection  of  a  school,  to  cost  $20,000,  and  have 
commissione<l  James,  I^ouden  &  Hertzberg,  architects.  Ex- 
celsior   Life    Building,    Toronto,    to    prepare    plans. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Women's  College  and  Dispensary.  125 
Rusholme  road,  are  erecting  an  addition  to  their  hospital,  and 
their  architects.  Gordon  &  Helliwell.  Confederation  Life  Build- 
ing have  awarded  the  following  contracts:  Mason.  Thomp.son 
Bros..  Rvrie  Building;  carpenter,  D.  McMurren.  66%  Hayden 
street:  heating  and  plumbing.  Sheppard  &  Abbot.  78  Harbord 
street:  plastering,  Hanna  &  Nelson,  273  Rusholme  road;  fire 
escapes,  Canada  Ornamental  Iron  Works,  88  River  street; 
terraizo,  Italian  Mosaic  and  Tile  Co.,  429  Spadina  avenue.  Archi- 
tects Burke.  Horwood  &  White.  Ryrie  Building,  are  preparing 
plans  for  a  church  and  Sunday  school  for  the  Weston  Road 
Baptist  Church,  to  cost  $20,000.  to  be  built  on  the  corner  of 
iSilverthorne    and    Rowantree    avenues. 


Every  employer  who  is  anxious  to  conduct  his  plant,  store  or 
institution  on  Mnes  o(  war-time  economy  would  be  well  advised 
to  write  The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron  Works  Co,,  Limited,  Lon- 
don,   for    their    illustrated    catalogue. 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


Booklet  on  Tin  Plate. — The  American  Steel  Export  Company 
has  recently  published  a  sixteen-page  illustrated  booklet  thor- 
oughly describing  in  a  most  concise  way  the  practice  of  Am- 
erican makers  of  tin  plate.  The  chief  object  of  the  booklet  is 
the  elimination  of  the  confusion  existing  in  the  export  trade, 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  methods  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  where  this  commodity  is  manufactured.  It  deals 
first  with  a  brief  history,  then  the  process  of  manufacturing. 
Numerous  pages  are  devoted  to  the  proper  placing  of  orders, 
the  exact  method  of  figuring  prices  and  the  usual  method  of 
packing  for  export.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  this  is  the  first 
time  that  any  information  of  this  character  has  been  issued, 
and  the  booklet  should  meet  with  considerable  approval. 

War-time  Economy  In  Steel  Equipment. — Steel  lockers  and 
factory  equipment  is  usually  considered  for  purchase  chiefly  on 
the  grounds  of  its  being  modern,  fireproof,  indestructible,  sani- 
tary   and    of    good    appearance. 

In  these  days  of  war  saving,  however,  the  economical  side 
comes  more  prominently  to  the  fore.  Steel  lockers  effect  a 
positive  and  noticeable  economy  wherever  installed.  They  save 
in  ultimate  cost,  because  they  are  unbreakable,  consequently 
do  not  have  to  be  either  repaired  or  renewed.  They  save  in 
floor  space — a  valuable  consideration.  They  save  in  time  other- 
wise lost  by  employees  looking  for  a  safe  and  suitable  place  to 
bestow  clothing,  tools,  etc.  They  stop  petty  thefts  and  prevent 
trouble   with   and   among  the   help. 

The  chief  aim  in  the  ever-growing  "welfare  movement"  in 
this  country  is  to  so  provide  for  the  health,  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  work  i>eople  that  they  will  be  more  attached  to  the 
firm  employing  them,  more  contented  in  their  positions;  there- 
fore  easier  to  handle  and    less   liai>le   to   change. 

The  firm  or  individual  providing  the  best  accommodation 
for  hell)  will  most  assuredly  obtain  the  choicest  class  of  em- 
ployees— a  further-  decided  benefit,  and  a  factor  well  worth  con- 
sidering, in  view  of  the  general  scarcity  of  help. 


THE    PROBLEM   OF  CONSERVATION    IN  OFFICE   PRACTICE. 

While  efficiency,  which  may  l>e  termed  conservation  gone 
mad.  has  become  epidemic,  and  has  led  to  "following  copy  out 
of  the  window,"  as  printers  would  term  it,  in  a  considerable 
part  of  the  business  world,  the  golden  mean,  conservation,  still 
stands  for  prudence,  order  and  consequent  success  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  affairs.  Nowhere  is  this  element  or  system  so 
r  ecessary,  and  sd  little  observed,  as  in  the  oflices  of  the  average 
architect.  Those  oflices  in  which  volume  of  business  has  in  a 
measure  supplanted  artistry  and  study  of  design  and  effect,  have 
of  necessity  adopted  systems  of  procedure,  but  by  many  even 
the  need  of  definite  office  hours  and  the  employment  of  a  steno- 
grapher is  not  r-ealized.  Not  alone  temperament,  but  many 
fcther  circumstances  ar-e  respon.?ible  for  this  lack  of  order  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  end  of  the  profession.  The  pure  gamb- 
ling nature  of  his  work  is  largely  the  starting  point  from  which 
other  iri-egularities  gr">w.  December  and  January  has  found  the 
office  bare  of  work  and  little  prospect  in  sight.  A  consequent 
dropping  of  the  har-dly  acquired  and  organized  office  force  fol- 
lows. March  brings  many  "prospects"  and  a  search  for  drafts- 
men. May  too  often  finds  these  prospects  "put  over  till  next 
year."  and  others  hanging,  until  the  question  of  reduction  again 
becomes  a  serious  problem,  I'his  leads  to  a  general  disorgan- 
ization that  affects  ever.v  department  of  the  office  procedure. 
'1  here  are.  however,  a  few  conserving  rules  and  methods  b.v 
which  the  meeting  of  both  ends  through  the  elimination  of 
waste  may  be  effected  in  most  offices.  First,  a  card  index  for 
I'ecording  jobs  and  their  office  cost  and  other  definite  details  is 
a  business  requirement  that  too  few  architects  realize.  Second 
may  be  placed  the  absolute  rule  that  no  sketches,  no  advice,  be 
given  a  prospective  client  until  a  contract  has  been  signed  by 
Iiim  and  a  fee  charged  for  such  preliminary  work.  Third  may 
be  i)Iaced  the  absolute  rule  to  avoid  competitions  except  when 
paid  for  without  regard  to  the  success  in  their  adojytion.  The 
following  of  these  rules  will  eliminate  the  accumulation  of  an 
unnecessary'  and  largely  unr-emunerative  office  force,  and  also 
give  time  to  look  up  work  that  will  keep  the  regular  organiza- 
tion employed  in  the  slack  periods  of  the  year.  This  proce  lure 
niakes  for  steadiness  in  the  office  work.  and.  while  it  reduces 
the  volume  of  its  output,  it  conserves  its  executive  strength.  It 
eliminates  as  far  as  possible  the  element  of  fluctuation,  which  is 
fundamentally  the  losing  factor  in  achitectural  practice. — The 
Western  Architect. 


John  Watson  &  Son.  Limited.  Montreal,  have  been  awarded 
the  following  contracts  for  metal  and  ar-chitectural  iron  works: 
New  Toronto  Terminal  Station.  Toronto.  Ont.;  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway  Station.  Montreal.  Que.;  American  Canadian  Fac- 
tory. Montreal.  Que.;  Power  House.  Lennoxville,  Que.;  Aird's 
Bakery.  Montreal.  Que.:  Consumers'  Cordage  Co..  Montreal, 
Que.;  ten-storey  building.  Greater  Montreal  Land  and  Invest- 
ment Company. 


Disc  and  Propeller 
Fans 


for 


Ventilating  and  Cooling 

WE  MAKE  FANS  DIRECT  CONNECTED  TO 
MOTORS  OR  FOR   BELT  DRIVE 


SHELDONS  LIMITED 


Write  for  Catalogue 

GALT,  ONTARIO 


Toronto  Office:  Kent  Building 


AGENTS: — ROSS   &   GREIG,   412   St.   James   St.,    Montreal,   Que.        WALKERS,    LTD,,   259-261    Stanley    St,,    Winnipeg,    Man. 

ROBERT    HAMILTON    &    CO.,    LTD.,    Bank   of   Ottawa    Building,   Vancouver,    B.C. 

GORMAN,  CLANCEY  &  GRINDLEY,  LTD.,  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alta. 
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Fifty-eight  years'  experience 
in  malting  good 

ENAMEL 
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fc    GLITROX  Siill 

A  new  departure  in  white  enamel. 
Specially  designed  for  decorating  large 
surfaces,  it  flows  evenly  without  streaks 
and  dries  hard  to  a  surface  like  fine 
porcelain, 

GLITROX  is  an  ideal  finish  for 
Hospitals,  Public  Buildings,  or  any 
place  where  a  sanitary  and  lasting 
finish  is  desired. 

VELVEX 

The  perfect  flat  enamel,  has  all  the 
properties  of  GLITROX,  but  dries 
with  an  eggshell  gloss. 

VELVEX  is  unequalled  where  a  soft, 
restful  but  sanitary  finish  is  required. 
Both  of  the  above  finishes  are  easy 
working,  durable  and  cover  perfectly. 
If  GLITROX  or  VELVEX  are 
used  on  your  buildings  lasting  satis- 
faction is  assured. 

R.C.Jamieson&Co. 

Limiled 

Montreal 
Calgary  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating 

P.  D.  Dods  &  Co.,  Limited 
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This  Sign  Stands 

For  Pure,  Fresh 

Air 

Carrier  Air  Conditioning  Apparatus 
is  the  standard  by  which  all  apparatus 
of  this  kind  is  judged  by  consulting 
engineers  and  architects  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  installed  in  factories — where 
humidity  control  is  imperative — in 
hospitals  and  schools,  where  pure  air 
and  temperature  control  are  desirable — 
in  office  buildings,  to  make  life  com- 
fortable to  the  workers  within. 

Cool  in  Summer 
Warm  in  Winter 

Carrier  Air  Washers,  humidifiers 
and  dehumidifiers,  have  become  a  ne- 
cessity in  industrial  buildings  for  nearly 
every  conceivable  kind  of  manufacture. 

May  we  send  you  literature?  Our 
Catalog  13-75  gives  complete  detailed 
information — architects  and  engineers 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  it. 

Canadian  Blower  and 
Forge  Co. 

Kitchener    -     Ontario 
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Canada's  Military  Convalescent  Hospitals 

Accommodation  for  Wounded  and  Disabled  Soldiers  Increased  Nearly  Four 
Times  Since  January — New  Type  of  Hospital  Buildings  of  Temporary 
Permanent   Construction    Taking   the    Place    of   Reconstructed    Old    Buildings 


ON  tlie  first  of  January,  this  year,  2,400  re- 
turned wounded  soldiers  were  being  cared 
for  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  in  its 
chain  of  institutions  across  Canada.  On  August 
first  the  number  had  increased  to  over  8,500. 

Last  January  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  accom- 
modate that  2,400  men  as  it  is  to-day  to  find  beds 
for  the  8,500.  If  anything  the  Commission  is 
better  abreast  of  the  situation  now  than  then. 
There  is  not  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Can- 
ada an  out-patient  who  would  be  better  off  in  a 
ward,  and  there  have  been  few  occasions  in  the 
past  when  this  could  be  said. 

It  is  on  the  Works  Branch  of  the  Conomission 
that  the  burden  of  meeting  this  extraordinary 
expansion  has  fallen.  Before  there  was  any 
Military  Hospitals  Commission,  Capt.  W.  L. 
Symons  of  the  Canadian  Engineers  (formerly 
of  Symons  &  Rea,  architects,  Toronto)  was  as- 
signed to  make  the  necessary  structural  altera- 
tions in  buildings  intended  for  use  as  military 
hospitals.  From  using  sapper  labor  and  fatigue 
parties  in  erecting  temporary  rough  board  par- 
titions in  buildings  often  little  better  than  wood- 
sheds, and  pleading  for  the  price  of  a  blind  to 
hang  on  a  nurse's  window,  Capt.  Symons  has 
seen  his  Department  grow  in  two  short  years  to 
one  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
In  a  recent  term  of  two  months  the  accounts 
requiring  his  approval  increased  ten-fold. 

In  spite  of  the  terrifying  i)roblem  of  expan- 
sion set  before  the  Conunissiou's  officials,  sit 
back  and  think  for  a  moment  and  it  will  be 
realized  that  the  errors  of  commission  and 
omission  which  have  received  public  criticism, 
have  been  surprisingly  few  in  number  and 
trivial  in  character.  With  so  supremely  im- 
perative an  undertaking  as  the  war  on  its  hands, 
the  Government  has  been  forced  to  treat  all 
other  problems,  even  at  times  the  care  of  the 
returning  wounded,  as  secondary  in  importance. 
Recognizing  this  as  just  and  necessary,  the  Com- 
mission has  faced  its  handicap,  and  instead  of 
struggling  a  long  way  in  arrears,  has  stood  on 
its  own  feet  and  steadily  pushed  its  way  ahead. 
To-day  it  has  evolved  an  organization  believed 
to  be  capable  of  meeting  almost  any  emergency 
with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  faced.  Tremendous 
as  has  been  the  mere  building  problem,  other 
branches  of  the  organization  have  not  suffered. 
They  have  expanded,  developed  and  improved 
more  than  commensurately.  The  department 
chiefs  have  seized  upon  numerous  up-to-date 
scientific  methods  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 


wounded,  and  sub-departments  are  constantly 
being  formed  to  undertake  new  systems  of  re- 
pairing the  human  debris  of  the  battle  field. 

Every  new  method  of  dealing  with  the  re- 
turned soldier  question  has  imposed  another 
problem  upon  the  works  branch.  The  mere  pro- 
vision of  beds  has  been  no  small  task  in  itself, 
but  with  the  many  technical  requirements  of  the 
numerous  sciences  practised  in  the  Commis- 
sion's institutions,  complex  phases  calculated  to 
baffle  the  most  astute  architect  have  been  added. 
Nevertheless,  medical  men  have  commented 
upon  the  remarkably  convenient  facilities  af- 
forded them. 

From  a  building  man's  standpoint  the  notable 
fact  about  the  Commission  lias  been  its  creation 
of  a  new  type  of  building— the  military  con- 
valescent hospital.  In  this  term  all  three  words 
express  distinct  features  of  the  institution 
which  have  been  considered  in  designing  the 
structure.  To  grasp  the  significance  of  the  su- 
preme type  evolved  one  must  trace  the  history 
of  the  Commission  from  early  days. 

FROM    THIRTY   TO    NINE   HUNDRED   BEDS. 

The  first  convalescent  homes  were  private 
residences  generously  loaned  by  their  owners. 
Among  the  first  were  the  Clayton  residence  in 
Halifax,  the  Ross  home  at  Sydney,  the  Merritt 
home  of  St.  Catharines,  the  Parks  dwelling  at 
St.  John,  the  William  Doliell  i)lace  at  Quebec, 
and  others  in  cities  throughout  Ontario  and  the 
West.  These  dwellings,  designed  as  living  quar- 
ters for  seven  or  eight  people  at  the  most,  were 
made  to  accommodate  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
soldier  patients.  The  Sir  Sandford  Fleming 
home  at  Ottawa  indicates  what  can  be  done. 
There  are  over  seventy  soldiers  living  in  this 
place  intended  for  the  use  of  one  family. 

Few  structural  alterations  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  results,  excepting  increases  in 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room  accommodation  and 
additional  bathrooms  and  plumbing  to  provide 
for  thirty  instead  of  eight  or  ten  people.  The 
great  advantage  of  these  small  residences  over 
other  buildings  offered  in  the  early  days  was 
that  they  were  usually  surrounded  by  grounds. 
The  unsuitability  of  existing  general  hospitals 
was  that  the  soldiers  were  convalescents— up- 
patients— and  had  to  be  able  to  go  out.  It  was 
found,  however,  in  a  short  time  that  the  cost  of 
putting  these  small  buildings  in  shape  was  out 
of  proportion  to  the  results  obtained.  In  addi- 
tion   to    the    enlarged    kitchen   and    plumbing 
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facilities  the  Commission  often  wound  up  by         residences  for  male  help  on  the  hospital  statf. 
erecting  a  separate  storage  building,  and  usu-  Need    for    accommodation    rapidly    outgrew 

ally  the  out-buildings  had  to  be  remodelled  as         these  small  buildings.    The  number  of  men  re- 


MORNIXn     PARADE    AT     MILITARY    ORTHOPEDIC     HOSPITAL.    NORTH    TORONTO,    ERhXTTEl)    BY     THK     SALVATION    ARMY    AS  BOOTH     MEMORIAL     HOME. 


TWO  WARD   WIN08  OF  MILITARY   ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL  CONNECTED   WITH    BOOTH    MEMORIAL  BUILDING. 


RBAB  VIKW  OF  NEW  BUILDING  ERECTED  OF  STUCCO  BOARD  AT  NORTH   TORONTO  ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL. 
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turning  was  so  great  tliat  it  became  uneconom- 
ical to  establish  separate  staffs  and  equipment 
for  institutions  so  small  as  these,  when  the 
patients  could  be  grouped  in  larger  hospitals 
requiring  no  greater,  or  little  greater,  staff. 

Larger  buildings  were  accordinglj^  taken  over. 
Among  the  first  were  the  Grey  Nunnery,  Mont- 
real; Deer  Lodge,  Winnipeg;  Knox  College 
and  Bishop  Straehau  School,  Toronto,  and  the 
Immigration  Hospital,  Savard  Park,  Quebec. 
The  last  three  named  are  now  known  as  Spa- 
diua.  Central  and  Savard  Park  Military  Con- 
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valescent  Hospitals.  Another  fine  college 
building  taken  over  recently  was  Loyola 
College,  Drummond  street,  Montreal,  and 
there  have  been  many  others.  Colleges  pos- 
sess a  rather  peculiar  suitability  for  the 
needs.     They  usually  have  large  kitchens 
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and  dining  rooms,  class  rooms  suitable  for 
dormitories  and,  in  some  cases,  open  dormitories 
capable  of  holding  twenty  or  thirty  beds  each. 
Hotels  have  been  offered  to  the 
Commission  on  some  occasions, 
but  a  very  good  hotel  is  entirely 
unsuitable,  the  cost  of  removing 
its  substantial  partitions  being 
too  great. 

THE   NEED  DEFINED. 


The  Commission's  need  is  for 
buildings  with  large  open  ward 
spaces,  and  there  should  be 
grounds  if  at  all  possible.  The 
institutions  must  be  convenient  to 
large  centres  for  several  reasons 
— t^nvenience  in  obtaining  all 
kinds  of  supplies,  and  accessibil- 
ity to  first-class  medical  prac- 
titioners. On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the 
patients  are  better  off  outside  cf 
the  city  where  the  air  is  better.' 
Some  buildings  have  had  to  be 
rejected  because  special  appar- 
atus and  equipment  could  not  be 
conveniently  installed  in  them. 
Before  any  building  could  be  ac- 
cepted, it  was  neccessary  for  a 
representative  of  the  Works 
Branch  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
premises  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  possibilities  of  adaptation 
to  the  Commission's  needs.  Pub- 
lic opinion  being  less  well-inform- 
ed as  'to  the  requirements  has 
sometimes  disagreed  with  rejec- 
tions made  by  the  Commission's 
officers,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  selection  in  most  cases  has 
been  wise  under  the  then  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Adapting  a  building  the  size  of 
Knox  College  or  Loyola  College 
to  another  use  than  that  for  which 
it  was  designed  naturally  proved 
a  large  and  an  expensive  under- 
taking. Recognizing  tliat  while 
proper  economy  should  always  be 
observed  in  the  public  service,  the 
Commission  decided  from  almost 
the  outset  that  its  institutions 
must  be  absolutely  suitable  for 
the  administiation  of  the  treat- 
ment desired. 

"We  aim  at  results,"  is  the 
way  Captain  Symons  puts  it. 
"We  are  not  doing  this  thing  for 
a  joke,  going  about  it  in  the 
easiest  way.  We  are  following 
the  very  best  laid  down  world- 


wide rules  for  hospital  erection.  We  are  study- 
ing our  plans  with  a  view  to  producing  the  very 
best  results." 


STAND-TO    IN    ONE    OF   THE   SEVENTY-FIVE    BED    WAKDS    IN    THE    ORTHOPEDIC    HOSPITAL. 


KITCHEN    AT  NORTH    TORONTO,   SHOWING   ENTRY   TO   DINING   POOM    ON   LEFT. 


WBLL-LfOHTlSP   PJNINO   ROOM    AT   NORTH    TORONTO    HOSPITAL, 
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COST  OF  BEMOUELUNO  TOO  GHEAT, 

Each  of  these  college  buildings  had  a  possible 
accomniodatioii  of  aboiiit  two  hundred  men,  but 
the  cost  of  renovation  was  equal  to  if  not  more 
than  that  of  erecting  a  two  hundred  l)ed  hospi- 
tal of  the  type  which  the  Commission  has  since 


TYI'ICAI.    WASH    U(H)M    AT   MPliTll    TlHJllNTd. 

then  evolved.  Take  Loyola  College,  for  in- 
stance. The  (\)nnnission  spent  about  $7o,()()0 
on  renovation,  althougli  the  building  already 
had  assembly  halls,  dormitories,  class  rooms 
and  dining  halls,  and  was  about  as  suitable  as 
any  building  ever  taken  over.  .  Even  with  all 
this,  the  conversion  of  the  class  rooms  into  dor- 
mitories meant  an  increase  of  phunbing,  etc., 
and  in  substantia!  buildings  one  cannot  make 
alterations  without  heavy  expense.  I't  means 
well  done  work  being  re-done.     A  feature  not 


often  regarded  by  the  public  is  that  the  agreo- 
ments  in  regard  to  most  of  these;  buildings  oblige 
the  Connnission  to  return  the  buildings  as  they 
were  found,  thus  doubling  the  cost. 

An  illustraiioii  is  shown  on  another  page  of 
a  large  dormitory  in  the  Drumnumd  Ilome. 
This  space  was  formerly  occupied  by  fourteen 
separate  rooms  and  connecting  corridor.  The 
Commission  took  all  the  interior  partitions 
down  and  made  a  room  a  hundred  feet  long.  A 
great  deal  of  sni)])ort  was  tlius  removed  from 
the  upper  stoiy  and  care  had  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  strains.  Tlie  floors  were  strengthened 
with  additiouiil  steel  beams  and  colnnuis,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  make  the  building 
safe.  Similar  alterations  had  to  be  made  in  a 
number  of  jjlaces  thus  converted,  although  no 
two  buildings  i)reseiited  the  same  jjrobleni. 

Dl.STINCTIVE   KKAITHKS  AT  .\.  TOKONTO. 

The  next  development  was  a  decision  to  use 
certain  existing  buildings  for  wiiat  they  were 
worth  without  very  great  alteration,  and  to  add 
specially  constructed  wards  as  tempoi'ary  wings. 
At  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Xoi'th  Torcmto, 
wliere  a  half  completed  training  school  of  the 
Salvation  Army  was  taken  over,  is  a  si)lendid 
exam])le  of  this  class  of  work.  Tn  fact,  in  this 
institution  are  found  almost  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Commission's  construction.  A 
careful  study  of  what  was  done  here  will  tell 
more  of  the  present  story  than  could  be  hung 
around  any  other  place. 

'i1ie  Booth  Memorial  Home  was  the  name 
given  the  institution  by  the  Salvation  Army.    It 


UIUMMONU   MILITARY   CONVALESCE.NT   HOSPITAL,    MONTREAL,   FORMERLY    LOYOLA  COLLEGE.      THE   SOLARIUM    WAS  ADDED  BY   THE    M.    H.  C. 
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was  a  substantial  brick  building, 
fortunately  having-  several  acres 
of  vacant  land  adjoining.  A  sur- 
vey disclosed  that  bj'  making  a 
very  few  alterations  in  the  plans 
the  structure  could  be  completed 
to  provide  accommodation  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hos- 
pital beds.  It  was  decided  that 
additions  should  be  erected  on  the 
adjacent  land,  but  a  very  serious 
problem  in  orientation  arose. 
The  main  building  faced  south, 
yet  'the  only  place  where  a  wing 
could  successfully  be  attached 
was  at  the  rear.  It  has  been  tht 
architect's  constant  aim  to  ar- 
range his  phuis  to  give  proi)or 
simlight  in  the  wards.  At  North 
Toronto  tlie  pni-[)ose  was  achieved 
by  erecting  a  large  service  build- 
ing containing  kitchen  and  dining 
room  for  four  hundred  men  di- 
rectly behind  the  original  build- 
ing. By  running  a  connecting 
corridor  north-west,  it  was  made 
possible  to  put  up  two  long  ward 
wings  facing  south-east,  an  angle 
considera])ly  at  variance  from  the 
main  building  and  not  conunend- 
ed  for  its  beauty.  Orientation 
was  the  object  aimed  at,  however, 
not  beauty.  Three  hundred  beds 
are  located  in  these  two  wings  in 
four  wards  of  seventy-five  beds 
each,  the  wings  having  two 
stories. 

These  new  wards  are  for  con- 
valescents. The  main  building  is 
kept  largely  for  infirmary  and 
administration  purposes.  Por- 
tions of  it  have  been  adapted  for 
operating  suites,  hydrothera- 
peutic  equipment,  massage  and 
dental  service.  The  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospital  is  in 
the  main  building,  suitable  rooms 
having  been  allocated  to  the  medi- 
cal officers,  officer  commanding, 
matron,  dietitian  and  clerical 
staff. 

SPECIAL    EQUIPMENT    HOOMS. 

The  operating  suite  was  select- 
ed because  of  its  splendid  corner 
light.  A  wooden  fioor  was  taken 
up  and  granolithic  substituted. 
A  cement  wainscotting  four  or 
five  feet  deep  was  installed.  To 
put  in  the  necessary  plumbing, 
control  basins,  etc.,  fundamental 
work  had  to  be  begun  in  the  Ijase- 
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FIRST    WINU    OK    MIUTAliy    OONVALKSOBNT    H().SI'ITA1,    AT    CAMI'    H  U.L,    HALiIFAX,    NBARINO    C0MPU2TI0N. 


meut  and  jjropur  piping'  laid.  A  sterilizing  room, 
anaesthetic'  room,  doctors'  room,  and  other  feat- 
ures had  all  to  be  arranged  for  en  suite. 

Indicative  of  the  class  of  equipment  used  by 

the  M.TT.C.  is  the  Frink  o])erating  light  supplied. 

'I'his    arrangement    is    con- 


sidered to  be  the  very  last  word  in  lighting  for 
surg^ical  work.  The  fixture  consists  of  a  group 
of  powerful  lamps  so  placed  that  there  can  be 
no  shadow  no  matter  liow  the  surgeon  goes  to 
work. 
In    the    hydrotherapeutic 
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PLjIK   of  camp  hill   military   convalescent   hospital   with    block   plan    inset,    showing    how    two   ADDITIONAL   WINGS    WILL    BE 
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REAR    VIEW    OF    MILITARY    HOSPITAL    AT    CAMP    HILL,    HALIFAX,      SHOWING    FIRST    WING,    RUNWAY,    DININt!   ROOMS,    ETC.,    WITH    EXCAVATION    FOR 

VOCATIONAL    BI-ILniNO    IN    THE    FOREGROUND. 


room  in  the  basement  similar  prep- 
arations had  to  bo  made.  Tile  floors 
were  necessary  because  of  the  lieavy 
wash  of  water  from  the  electric 
baths.  •  Continuous  batlis,  wliere  a 
patient  is  kept  in  a  con.stantly 
changing  tub  of  water  of  fixed  tem- 
perature for  possibly  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  six  or  eight  hours  at 
a  time  were  supplied.  Electrically 
treated  water  affords  another  kind 
of  bath  foi'  whieli  provision  had  to 
be  made.     In  the  installation  of  all 
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WARD    ON    UPPER    FLOOR    OF    Klii.sT    \\  l.NG    ilF    LAMP    HlLl,    HOSPITAL. 

this  special  equipment  the  advice  of  the  best 
informed  experts  available  was  called  in,  and 
many  compliments  have  been  made  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  upon  the  excellent  facilities  pro- 
vided for  special  treatments. 

Making  ])rovisioii  for  the  massage  treatment 
was  an  important  fcatui-e  of  adapting'  the  Sal- 


fPPER    SECTION    or    BUNWAY    AT    CAMP    HILL    HOSPITAL, 


ONH   OF  THp;    TOILICT   ROOMS    IN    CAMP    HILL    HOSPITAL   HKFOUK    CLOSET 
PARTITIONS    WERE    ERECTED. 

vation  Army  training  school  as  an  orthopedic 
hospital.  P^our  special  rooms  were  provided 
with  suitable  plumbing.  All  ]iatients  are  treat- 
ed separately,  and  individual  cubicles  had  to  be 
arranged.  In  allocating  the  various  portions  of 
the  buildings  'to  the  numerous  uses,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  architect  had  a  big  problem 
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NEW    RECREATION     HALL    IS    BEHIND    THK    INFIHMAHIES    ON    THK    HKiHT. 

on  Ills  IihikIk,  as  tlit'  individual  re- 
<|uiroiiieiits  of  all  tiit'se  branches 
were  often  hard  to  mee't. 

RECREATION   I'KOVIDKD  FOR. 

There  is  a  billiai'd  room  at  tiie 
.Xorth  'I'oi'onto  institution,  and  a 
large  class  room  was  temporarily 
set  aside  for  i^eneral  recreation 
|)ur|)08es  for  the  patients,  it  was 
not  suita))h',  however,  and  a  spec'ial 
huihliui;-  |in  which  to  centre  the 
social  life  of  tlie  patients  was 
erected.  In  it  is  a  hirj>X'  recreation 
hall  capable  of  seating  five  hun- 
Ired  people.  There  are  four  bowl- 
ing alleys  in  the  basement,  and  the 
stage  of  the  main  auditorium  is 
equipped  with  dressing  rooms  and 
facilities  for  setting  up  scenery. 
Moving  picture  shows  can  be  given 
there  also;  in  fact,  provision  is 
made  in  nearly  all  the  Commis- 
sion's institutions  for  this  form  of 
entertainment  of  the  patients. 
V^aluable  instruction  is  often  given 
through  this  medium.  On  one 
story  of  this  structure  are  the  vo- 
cational training  class  rooms,  in- 
cluding worksliops  and  a  garage 
for  instruction  in  motor  mechanics. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the 
plans  and  i)liotograi)hs  j)rinted  on 
another  page,  tlie  service  building 
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FIRNITURB     MAKING    AT    GITELPH     MILITARY     HOSPITAL     AS    PART     OF 
RE-EI)I -CATION     OF     RETl'RNED     SOLDIERS. 

at  tlie  rear  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  'Ilie  plan  was 
arranged  by  Captain  Synions  in  consultation 
wi'th  Miss  Violet  M.  Ryley,  the  general  organ- 
izing dietitian  of  tlie  M.TT.C.  The  dining  room 
seats  four  hundred  patients,  and  smaller  dining- 
rooms  are  arranged  along  one  side  for  officers, 
nurses,  sergeants,  and  other  classifications  of 


the  staif.  The  kitchen  is  under  the  same  roof 
and  connects  witli  the  dining  room  tlirough  a 
d()ul)k'  width  doorway,  dii'ectly  facing  the  steam 
serving  tfd)k's.  The  arrangement  of  ranges, 
dishwashers,  stociv-i)ots,  steam  lal)les,  refriger- 
ators, etc.,  is  most  economical  of  that  scarcest 


OXY-ACETYLENE   WELDING  PROCESS    USED   IN   REMOVING   BARS   FROM 
WINDOWS,    ETC.,    IN    ONTARIO    REFORMATORY    AT    OUELPH. 


GUELPH      MILITARY     CONVALESCENT     HOSPITAL.        FORMERLY     ONTARIO     REFORMATORY.        NEW     WINGS    ADDED    ON     BAST    AND    WEST    ACCOMMO- 
DATE   ONE    HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY    BEDS  EACH. 
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OBNBRAL    VIKW    or    MANITOBA    MILITAKY    CONVALESCENT    HOSPITAL    AT  WINNIPEG.      FROM   LEFT  TO  RIGHT  ARE   ROBUN    HALL,   NEW   HOSPITAL, 

ADMI.VISTRATION      BUILDING     AND     DAIRY     SCIENCE     BUILDING. 


of  commodities,  labor.  On  another  page  Miss 
Ryley  tells  of  the  considerations  borne  in  mind 
while  devising  the  lay-out  of  her  dietary  depart- 
ment space,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  of  the 
Commission's  institutions. 

THE  CONVALESCENT  WARD. 

At  North  Toronto  another  representative 
feature  is  developed— the  convalescent  ward. 
There  are  two  wings  of  two  stories  containing 
two  wards  of  seventy-five  beds  each,  a  total  of 
three  hundred  beds.  The  wards  run  longitudin- 
ally south-east  from  a  eouneeting  corridor  at 
the  north-west.  Immediately  off  the  corridor 
is  the  service  block,  so-called,  containing  toilets 
for  the  patients,  linen  rooms,  sinks,  baths, 
showers,  diet  kitchens,  doctors'  consultation 
room,  nurses'  room,  and  in  some  cases  a  small 
observation  ward  of  perhaps  two  beds  for  un- 
lUsual  cases.  At  the  end  of  the  ward  remote 
from  the  corridor  is  uivariably  a  solarium  fur- 
nished with  easy  chairs,  card  tables,  etc.,  used 
as  a  recreation  and  smoking  room  by  the  pa- 
tients.   This  is  entirely  glassed  in,  but  is  pro- 


vided with  generous  exits.  The  wide  stairway 
leading  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  solarium 
might  serve  as  a  fire-escape  in  the  remotely  pos- 
sible contingency  of  an  outbreak. 

These  seventy-five  bed  wards  have  been  erect- 
ed at  several  institutions  and  have  become  a 
typical  feature  of  M.H.C.  construction.  Seventy- 
five  beds  was  regarded  as  a  convenient  unit  to 
administer,  but  later  experience,  especially  with 
a  view  to  the  future  when  the  military  use  of 
these  buildings  will  no  longer  be  necessary  has 
evolved  a  slight  variation  of  the  ward  arrange- 
ment. At  Cobourg,  for  instance,  the  connecting 
corridor  meets  the  middle  instead  of  the  end  of 
the  wing,  which  is  thus  di\'ided  into  two  wards 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  beds  each.  Service  con- 
veniences are  provided  separately  for  each  half 
in  a  later  development  than  the  Cobourg  institu- 
tion, but  at  that  place  only  one  service  block  for 
the  seventy-five  beds  is  provided. 

NEW   BUILDINGS  THE   NEXT  STEP. 

As  the  work  of  the  Hospital  Board  developed 
and  expanded,  it  became  necessary  at  times  to 
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have  large  hospitals  in  places 
where  there  was  no  existing  build- 
ing to  which  such  enlargements 
could  be  made.  Accordingly  the 
Commission  decided  to  build  for 
itself.  Through  the  evolution  of 
the  ward  wing  and  service  wing, 
a  type  of  construction  had  been 
worked  out  which  was  considered 
to  be  suitable.  Experience  has 
.shown  that  a  whole  new  hospital 
can  be  erected  along  these  lines 
at  less  cost  than  old  buildings  can 
be  adapted.  The  three  hundred 
bed  hospital  at  Camp  Hill,  Hali- 
fax, is  the  first  absolutely  separ- 
rate  hospital  building  started  by 
the  M.H.C.,  and  it  has  proved  to 
be  so  far  ahead  of  anything  else 
the  Commission  is  using  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  old  buildings  will  ever 
ibe  taken  over  again  except  in 
rare  cases.  The  accommodation 
|n  this  building  is  now  being 
doubled  by  adding  two  new  wings. 

The  well  defined  policy  of  the 
Commission  for  future  develop- 
ments in  its  convalescent  home 
accommodation  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  the  frontispiece 
page  of  a  six  hundred  bed  insti- 
tution on  its  own  grounds  with 
separate  buildings  for  officers', 
doctors',  nurses',  maids',  and 
orderlies '  quarters,  for  vocational 
training  and  for  recreation. 

A  similar  development  in  policy 
has  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  but 
that  subject  is  dealt  with  in  an- 
other article  in  this  issue. 

Reasons  for  the  development  of 
such  a  policy  will  appeal  to  read- 
ers of  Construction  at  once.  Tlie 
M.H.C.  is  carrying  on  several 
classes  of  work  in  behalf  of  the 
same  patients.  The  medical  treat- 
ment of  convalescing  wounded  is 
ditferent  from  that  of  ordinary 
general  hospital  cases.  There 
must  be  several  classes  of  expen- 
sive equipment  for  surgical  pur 
poses.  There  must  be  massage 
.equipment  and  competent  mas- 
(Seurs.  There  must  be  high-class 
medical  attendance.  There  are 
the  requirements  of  the  \ocation- 
al  training  department  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Commission's  aim 
is  to  keep  its  patients  from  being 
hospitalized  and  enei-vated  from 
long   convalescence,    and    it   has 


OPERATINO    ROOMS    OK    NEW     HOSPITAL    BtllLDINQ    AT    WINNIPEG. 


NEW    DINING    ROOM    BUILDING   AT    MANITOBA    HOSPITAL. 


EIGHTY-FOUR    BED    WARD    AT    MA.NITOBA    MILITARY     HOSPITAL. 


SUN    ROOM    OPENING   OF    BIOHTY-FOI-R    BED   WARD. 
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I'licouraged  recreation  of  all  sorts,  at  times  ap- 
pointing special  ollicers  to  take  cliarge  and 
sijonding  large  sums  of  money  to  provide  build- 
ings and  ei|uipinent  for  this  essential  feature  of 
institutional  lite. 

All  these  services  can  be  better  and  more 
economically  sui)piied  in  a  large  insti'tution  than 
in  a  series  of  small  ones.     A   better  class  of 
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HEAH    VIKW,    SlIOWINti    NEW    Bril.DlNG    HEINO    EKBCTEI)    AT    COBOClKi. 

officials,  medical  iiu'ii,  el  al.,  is  attracted  to  the 
large  centre  with  its  wider  scope.  Jt  is  a  well 
recognized  business  i)rinciple  that  under  the 
direction  of  one  five-thousand-dollar  a  year  man 
three  one-thousand-dollar  men  will  ge't  infinitely 
better  results  than  four  men  of  the  two-thou- 
sand-dollar class.  This  is  the  principle  being 
applied.  The  reduction  in  proportionate  over- 
head administration  cost  is  enormous  in  these 
large  centres  as  has  been  proved  at  Whitby  and 
Winnipeg. 


CHANGKS  AT   WHITBY. 

A't  Whitby  there  is  already  pix)vision  for  six 
hundred  patients  with  nine  hundred  more  under 
way,  and  at  the  Manitoba  M.C.H.  the  number  of 
beds  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Wliitby 
institution  was  formerly  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment's latest  institution  for  'the  insane,  and  as 
described  in  Construction  of  October,  1916,  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  advanced  develop- 
ment of  institutional  construction  in  the  Do- 
minion. 

This  Hospital  was  planned  by  the  Ontario 
Government  as  a  one  tliousand  two  hundred  bed 


institution  of  such  substantial 
character  that  its  completion 
could  not  be  awaited  by  the  Mili- 
tary Hospitals  Commission.  All 
haste  is  being  made,  and  one  en- 
tire cottage  group  of  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  and  twenty 
be<ls  has  already  been  occupied. 
The  infirmary  building  is  just 
about  ready,  and  one  or  two  cot- 
tages in  the  second  group  are  also 
nearly  finished.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  growing  popula- 
tion of  the  Toronto  unit,  however, 
the  M.H.C.  arranged  with  the  On- 
tario Government  for  permission 
to  erect  two  special  quick  con- 
struction pavilions  which  will 
later  be  used  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  tuberculous  insane.  These 
structures  are  situated  at  the 
north  side  of  the  institution,  and 
contain  room  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  beds  each.  They  are 
constructed  along  the  lines  simi- 
lar to  those  employed  in  the  Com- 
mission's sanatorium  pavilions, 
but  they  are  much  larger. 

The  plan  of  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment was  to  complete  its  cot- 
tages first  and  the  administration 
and  recreation  buildings  later. 
The  Commission,  however,  had 
different  requirements,  and  as  a 
result  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
department  under  Mr.  James 
Govan,  its  architect,  lias  rushed 
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GRANT      HALL,     QITUKN  S      ITNIVERSITY,      KINGSTON,      NOW      USED     AS     A     MILITARY     CONVALKSCENT     HOSPITAL.        THE     ARCHITECT     WHO    ERECTED 
THIS    BflLDING    SEVERAL    YEARS    AGO    WAS    CAPTAIN    SYMONS,    NOW    CHIEF    OF    THE    M.    H.    C.    WORKS    BRANCH. 


to  completion  the  recreation  liall  witli  several 
alterations  necessary  for  military  patients. 
Bowling  alleys  at-e  beinj;:  pnt  in  the  basement, 
for  instance. 

At  Winnipeg  the  old  Agricultural  College, 
later  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  was  converted 
through  the  erection  of  one  or  two  special  ward 
wings  and  a  central  dining  building  into  one  of 


LNTEKIIJil    (IK     KITCHK.N     AT    (jlEK.N  S 


the    most    satisfactory    institutions    under   the 
M.H.C. 

At  Guelph,  the  former  Ontario  Reformatory 
with  its  sixteen  industries  in  full  swing,"  will  be 
another  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bed  insti'tution 
for  the  I'e-education  of  men  so  disabled  as  to  be 
unable  to  resume  their  former  occupations. 

NKED    FOR   VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Ordinary  vocational  training  in  the  convales- 
cent homes,  it  should  be  understood,  is  really 
occu|)ational  treatment  to  give'the  y)atient  some- 
tliing  with  which  to  occupy  iiis  hands  and  mind 
and  to  re-awaken  his  interest  in  rivil  pursuits. 
Always  it  should  be  so  far  as  possil)le  something 


useful  that  the  i)atient  is  taught,  but  no  attempt 
can  be  made  during  the  ordinary  period  of  con- 
valescence to  teach  a  man  an  entirely  new  trade. 
Most  convalescents  don't  need  it  anyway.  The 
proportion  in  need  of  re-education  is  small,  but 
the  length  of 'time  recpiired  for  tliem  to  complete 
their  courses  will  extend  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  convalescence.  It  may  in  some 
cases  take  fully  two  years. 

The  class  of  equipment  re(iuired  for  this  sort 
of  work  manifestly  could  not  in  justice  to  the 
country's  taxpayers  be  duplicated  in  small  cen- 
tres all  across  the  country.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  large  centralization  are  numerous  and 
unanswerable  at  this  stage  of  the  work's  de- 
velopment, when  at  the  present  rate  of  progress 


NEW     KITCHE.S    Bl'ILDING,    QI'EE.N  S    MILITARY    CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL,    KINGSTON. 

a  population  of  twelve  thousand  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand convalescents  in  the  Commission's  institu- 
tions is  far  from  being  an  impossibility  within 
a  year's  time. 

PRISON    BKCOMKS    A    HOSPITAL. 

In  s])ite  of  its  uni(iue  industrial  e(|uipment, 
the  Guel])li  iiistitutioii  was  not  taken  ovei-  with- 
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out  some  careful  thought  because 
of  its  association  witli  the  idea  of 
prisoners.  As  a  i)rison,  iiowever, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
institutions  in  Aiiierica,  and  after 
some  investigation  it  was  discover- 
ed that  the  prison  features  could 
he  entirely  removed.  For  instance, 
two  classes  of  dormitory  accom- 
modation existed — individual  cells 
and  counuon  dormitories.  Tlio  iron 
doors  on  the  cells  were  removed, 
and  by  use  of  the  oxy-acetelyne 
{jrocess  all  bars  and  screens  on  the 
entire  i)remises  were  cut  oft'  flush 
with  the  wall.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  draw  them  out,  but 
the  oxy  torch  is  so  efficacious  that 
the  bars  can  be  replaced  just  as 
securely  as  before.    The  use  of  this 


ANOTHER    VIEW     IN     BALCONY,    SHOWING     HOW     PARTITIONS     WERE     ERECTED    TO    PROTECT 
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WARD    IN    GALLERY    OF    CONVALESCENT    HALL,   QUEEN'S    UNIVERSITY. 

selected,  but  this  development  may 
occur  at  any  date. 

NINE  HUNDRED  BED   UNIT  DESCRIBED. 

It  will  be  noted  that  expansion 
is  easily  possible  with  the  building 
as  planned  by  the  architect.  It  is 
the  intention  that  at  first  only  a 
six  hundred  bed  structure  shall  be 
erected,  the  two  outside  wings  be- 
ing added  later  as  required,  other 
additions  being  possible  in  the 
same  way.  The  central  block  is 
for  administration  offices.  Lateral 
corridors  extend  each  way  feeding 
thirty-eight  bed  wards  on  each 
side,  each  ward  having  its  own  ser- 
vice suite  with  toilets,  nurses' 
office,  linen  room,  etc.,  adjoining 
the  corridor,  and  solarium  at  the 
end  remote  therefrom.  Unlike  the 
Cobourg  plan  illustrated,  there  will 
be  service  suites  for  each  thirty- 


apparatus  is  one  of  the  industrial 
features  of  the  institution.  The 
cells,  cell  corridors  and  dormi- 
tories have  been  redecorated.  Beit- 
ter  class  lavatory  and  bathing 
facilities  have  been  installed  in 
connection  with  them,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  sleeping 
quarters  has  been  so  altered  that 
it  is  an  open  prediction  that  the 
patients  will  prefer  the  private 
wards  (formerly  cells)  to  the  large 
dormitories.  Lace  curtains  and 
chintz  drapings  have  effected  won- 
ders. 

The  next  institution  to  be  erect- 
ed by  the  M.H.C.  will  be  the  nine 
hundred  bed  scheme  already  re- 
ferred to.     No  site  has  yet  been 
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eight  bed  ward,  not  one  group  for  each  wing. 
The  small  structures  between  wings  contain 
operating  rooms,  special  treatment  rooms,  such 
as  hydrotherapeutic,  etc.,  cloak  rooms,  and  so 
on.  One  of  the  wings  is  intended  as  an  infirmary 
for  sick  cases,  and  its  service  suite  is  planned 
accordingly  with  diet  kitchen,  observation  ward, 
etc. 

Running  back  from  the  administration  block 
is  another  corridor  leading  to  the  dining  room, 
beyond  which  again  is  the  kitchen  and  store- 
rooms. The  vocational  training  building,  as  at 
Nortli  Toronto,  contains  class  rooms  for  com- 
mercial and  general  subjects,  wood-working 
shop,  garage  for  motor  mechanics,  and  will  usu- 
ally be  adjacent  to  grounds  suitable  for  poultry 
culture  and  gardening. 


A  separate  power  plant  at  the  rear  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  'the  whole  thing  must  be  located 
adjacent  to  a  railway  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  supplies  which  will  be  re- 
quired daily.  The  transportation  of  patients 
from  the  train  by  motor  is  too  costly  an  under- 
taking to  be  overlooked  also. 

The  equipment  of  the  hospitals  has  been  a 
tremendous  problem,  as  manufacturing  has 
naturally  suffered  from  the  shortage  of  labor. 
The  scurrying  around  and  buying  everything  in 
sight  which  was  necessary  at  first  has  been 
largely  overcome  by  standardization  now  that 
the  needs  are  definitely  known,  and  large  blanket 
orders  for  kitchen  equipment,  building  ma- 
terials, beds,  etc.,  are  placed  well  in  advance  of 
requirements. 


Hospital  Kitchen  and  Dining  Room  Problems 

Discussion  of  Conditions  Considered  in  Planning  this  Feature  of  a  Convalescent 
Hospital,    by    Violet    M,    Ryley,'   General    Organizing    Dietitian,    M.H.C. 


THE  dietary  department  has  six  distinct 
parts:  1,  the  dining  room;  2,  kitchen  and 
and  serving  rooms;  3,  special  ward  serving 
pantries;  4,  storerooms;  5,  dish-washing  and 
scullery  rooms;  6,  office. 

The  storage  department  is  perliaps  as  inter- 
esting as  any.  In  it  we  have  a  largo  general 
grocery  storeroom  containing  the  dry  groceries 
for  a  month  or  two,  with  the  cereals  carefully 
protected  from  mice  or  insects  in  a  separate, 
metal  lined  room  specially  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  general  storeroom  certain 
space  is  assigned  to  the  storing  of  case  goods. 
Around  the  walls  and  on  shelves  arranged 
library  fashion  are  stored  canned  goods  (in  less 
than  case  amounts)  and  preserved  fruits.    Be- 


low these  shelves  stand  ordinary  garbage  cans, 
containing  cereals  in  less  than  bag  amounts, 
these  receptacles  having  proved  superior  to  bins 
in  several  ways.  The  bread  cupboards  are  quite 
a  sight  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  amount 
re<iuired  to  feed  hundreds  of  men. 

The  cold  storage  plant  contains  from  three  to 
five  small  rooms,  one  for  fresh  meats  and  a 
second  for  dairy  products,  such  as  milk,  cream, 
butter  and  eggs,  another  for  cold  meats  and 
left-over  desserts,  etc.,  and  a  fourth  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  These  compartments  may  be 
cooled  by  ice,  but  in  some  cases  a  small  ammonia 
mechanical  refrigerating  machine  has  been  in- 
stalled. The  mechanical  refrigeration  is  par- 
ticularly satisfactory  because  it  gives  a  lower 
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HART    HOUSE,    QUEEN'S    PARK,    TORONTO,    ONTARIO. 

The  million  dollar  gift  of  the  Masaey  Estate  to  the  University  at  Toronto,  Is  being  employed  by  the  M.H.C.  as  a  centre  for  the 
functional  training  of  paralyzed  and  semi-paralyzed  portions  of  the  body.  The  work  Is  known  as  "Re-education,"  and  In  some 
respects  resembles  a  kindergarten  for  adults. 
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MAIN    I>AVII,I()N    AT   TKANQriM-E    MILITARY    SANATORIUM,    NEAR    KAMUXIPS,    B.C. 

temporature  and  eliminates  the  labor  of  liand- 
linj?  ice,  a  eonsiderable  item  wlien  yon  consider 
that  it  re<inires  several  tons  a  week. 

The  dining  room  is  fitted  up  eitlier  as  a  regu- 
lar dining  room  or  as  a  cafeteria, 
dej)en(ling  upon  tlie  kind  of  hos- 
pital. In  the  ortlio])edic  liome 
witli  its  many  amputation  case.s 
waiters  are  em})loyed.  In  a  regu- 
lar convalescent  home,  where  the 
men  are  just  resting  and  being 
built  up,  the  cafeteria  system  is 
used.  This  insures  faster  ser- 
vice, as  the  food  is  always  hot  (or 
cold,  if  it  shouhl  be  cold)  and  the 
men  do  not  have  to  sit  and  wait 
for  anything,  but  carry  the  entire 
meal  to  a  table  on  a  little  tray, 
thus  saving  time  and  labor.  In 
the  very  large  dining  rooms, 
where  several  luindred  can  be 
seated  at  once,  two  cafeteria  serving  counters 
are  placed  so  that  two  streams  of  men  can  be 
served  simultaneously. 

The  kitciiens  are  fitted  witli  the  latest  steam 


and  electrical  equipment,  such 
as  three-compartment  vegetable 
steamers,  steam-jacketed  stock 
[)ot8  and  soup  kettles,  electrical 
vegetable  i)arers,  electrical  meat 
(■h<)pi)ers,  even  ice  cream  freezers 
and  ice  crushers.  Men  who  have 
been  denied  every  comfort  for  so 
long  are  given  as  attractive  a  diet 
as  i)08sible.  The  range  and  pas- 
tiy  oven  containing  four  shelves, 
used  in  making  desserts,  would 
particularly  interest  the  average 
person. 

Often  it  is  (piite  a  distance 
from  the  main  kitchen  that  the  wards  for  the 
men  who  are  too  ill  to  leave  their  l)eds  are  situ- 
ated. Their  food  is  served  from  a  sj)ecial  serv- 
ing pantry,  equipped  for  this  purpose.    It  con- 


Hl  NKKEL)   YKAK  OLD  UOVEKNMENT   HOUSE,   FKEI)ER1CT\).\',   N.B.,  BEI.MJ   RECON.STRVCTED  AND 
ADDED   TO   AS   A   CO.NVALESCENT    HOSPITAL. 


KICLIU    HALL,    M.    O.    H.,    TORO.NTO,    ONTARIO. 

The  only  permanent  soldiers'  home  so  far  retiuined  in  Canada.  It  has  forty  I>eds,  and 
was  the  residence  of  llie  late  Mrs.  Massey-Trehle.  whose  estate  loaned  it  to  the  Com- 
mission. It  contains  a  pipe  organ,  on  which  i-ecitals  for  the  i>atients  are  given  semi- 
weekly. 


tains  a  small  steam  table  to  keep  food  hot,  ii 
gas   or   electrical  plate  where  an  egg  can  be 
poached,  a  hot  water  and  coffee  urn,  a  small 
refrigerator,  a  sink,  a  cupboard,  for  utensils 
and  supplies,  and  a    tray   rack, 
whei'e  the  trays  can  be  set  care- 
fully before  the  meal  begins,  to 
save    time    and    insure    (piicker 
service. 

In  clearing  up  after  a  meal,  the 
dishes  are  wasiied  in  an  electrical 
dish  washer  and  all  i)ots  and  jjans 
in  large  double  sinks  where  they 
aie  cleaned  in  hot  soapy  water 
and  rinsed  in  boiling  hot  clear 
water.  Even  the  garbage  tins 
are  cleaned  in  a  separate  sink,  and 
sterilized  with  live  steam,  to  pre- 
vent odors  and  keep  them  in  ])er- 
fect  condition. 

In  the  office  the  dietitian  has 
her  desk  and  filing  cabinet,  con- 
taining a  copy  of  all  the  menus 
sensed  to  the  patients,  cost  re- 
cords and  plans  of  woi'k  for  the 
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PICKERING    COLLEGE,    NEWMARKET,    ONT.,    NOW    USEU    AS    A    MILITAKY    CONVALESCENT    HOSPITAL. 


employees,  so  that  there  is  no  waste  of  labor. 
Altogether  every  part  is  so  arranged  and 
etpiipped  that  a  meal  can  be  served  in  record 
time,  and  in  the  best  of  condition,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  labor  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  — »-•— — 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  worth  of  con- 
struction will  be  re(]uired  for  the  cantonments 
for  the  new  United  States  army  of  one  million 
men.    This  sum  includes  about  $40,000  for  tlie 


■  S^i  ;*-... 


erection  of  temporary  buildings  of  metal,  wood, 
and  concrete,  $2,000,000  for  temporary  hos- 
pitals, $2,500,000  for  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  $5,000,000  for  roads. 


MMumt 


LEEK    ISLAND    CONVALESCENT    HOSPITAL,   ST.    L.\Wi;ENCIi   iilVKIi. 

,\n  AmericHn  woman,  Mrs.  Ira  A.  Kip.  entertains  sixty 
wounded  soldiers  at  her  lovel.v  Thousand  Island  home,  which 
has  been  efiuipped  as  a  hospital.  .\n  operating;:  room  with  all 
conveniences  was  installed  in  the  building  shown.  Tiie  boat- 
house  is  of  similar  construction,  and  accommodates  about 
twenty  of  the  soldiers. 


EARL    GREY     SCHOOL    AT    REGI.NA,     WITH     AUDITION     OF     Si:N     ROOMS 
ADDED  BY    MILITARY    HOSPITALS  COMMISSION. 

The  Illinois  Society  of  Architects  passed  a 
resolution  which  relieves  enlisted  members  from 
the  payment  of  dues,  appoints  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  keep  a  roll  of  those  members  who  en- 
list and  engages  that  the  society  individually 
and  collectively  shall  guard  the  professional  in- 
terests of  enlisted  members  during  their  service 
to  their  count rv. 


KOSS    PARK    SCHOOL'.    MOOSE    JAW,    NOW    USED    AS    A    MILITARY    CONVALESCENT    HOSPITAL. 


Converting  Immigration  Sheds  Into  Hospitals 

Ships  Bring   Wounded  Soldiers  Alongside   Clearing   Hospitals   Located 
on   Piers  at      Halifax     and     Quebec — Hospital     Cars     on     Railways 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  things  ever  done  by 
the  Works  Branch  was  the  conversion  of 
two  huge  inunigration  sliods  into  fi?-8t-class  hos- 
pitals. Anybody  who  has  seen  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission's  discharge  depots  at 
1  fall  fax  and  Quebec  will  understand  what  a  re- 
markable traiisfoniiM'tioii  was  eflfoctod.    It  can- 


.  UJl.-. 


SOLDIERS     DISEMBARKING     FROM     HOSPITAL     .THIP    AT     PIER    TWO, 
HALIFAX. 

not  be  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  Dominion  that 
every  effort  was  made  to  welcome  the  strangers 
at  our  gates  in  gilded  palaces.  The  gaunt  grey 
cement  structures  used  as  immigration  build- 
ings were  about  as  bare  of  anything  that  would 
res'i  the  eve  or  cheer  the  soul  as  anv  edifice  of 
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BATHTIB    ON    CASTERS    FOR    REMOVINQ    PATIENTS    FROM     BED    TO 
SHOWER    BATH    AT    PIER    TWO,    HALIFAX. 


FIRST   FLOOR   PLAN,   PIER  TWO,   RECEPTION    HOSPITAL. 
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PIER    TWO,    MILITARY     RECEPTION     HOSPITAL    AT    HALIFAX.        HOSPITAL    SHIPS     DISCHARGE     AT     WHARF     IN     FOREGROUND,     UPPER     FLOOR    BEING 

USED     AS     TEMPORARY     HOSPITAL.        HOSPITAL  TRAINS  LOAD  ON   LOWER  FLOOR. 


human  hands.    They  served  their  purpose,  how 
ever,  which  was  not  that  of  a  hospital. 

Canada's  only  immigrants  to- 
day are  her  own  maimed  sons  re- 
turning from  the  field  of  sacrifice, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  these 
Government  -  owned  structures, 
aesigned  and  placed  to  facilitate 
disembarkation  of  ship-loads  of 
public  wards,  should  have  been 
surrendered  by  the  Immigration 
Department  to  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission.  Both  build- 
ings were  new  and  fireproof. 
They  were  built  right  out  on  the 
docks,  so  that  ships  and  trains 
could    come    di  recti v 


of  the  pier  has  been  installed.    The  cement  wall 
has  been  opened  up  to  make  way  for  a  glass 


alongside. 


TUBERCULOSIS    WARD    AT    PIER    TWO,    RECEPTION     HOSPITAL,    HALIFAX. 

The  chief  handicap  to  be  over- 
come was  that  of  poor  lighting, 
due  to  their  tremendous  width 
and  gloomy  aspect,  due  to 
absence  of  paint. 

The  planning  has  been  entirely 
changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Connnission.  Both  buildings  are 
now  used  as  reception  and  clear- 
ing hospitals  for  all  classes  of  re- 
turning soldiers— from  the  men- 
tal and  lung  cases  down  to  the 
bids  whose  only  unfitness  was  the 
absence  of  a  couple  of  years  of 
age.  In  each  depot  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital  at  the  sunny  end 


TYPICAL    WARD    AT    PIER    TWO,    RECEPTION     HOSPITAL,     HALIFAX. 

front,  and  every  convenience  and 
comfort  of  a  first-class  sanator- 
ium has  been  provided.  At  Que- 
bec there  is  a  roof  garden,  to 
which  the  beds  can  be  wheeled 
through  special  wide  doors  built 
in  by  the  Works  Branch.  Separ- 
ate diet  kitchens  and  dining- 
rooms  have  been  supplied. 

For  ordinary  patients  the 
whole  floor  was  divided  into 
forty-bed  ward  units,  each  having 
its  own  lavatories,  and  service 
conveniences  for  nurses  and  pati- 
ents.     4.    large    central    kitchen 


KITCHEN    AT    PIER  TWO,   RECEPTION    HOSPITAL,    HALIFA.K. 
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WSCHAHUE    DKl'OT     IIO.SI'ITAI.    AT    «rEUEC.       TliOOI'S    DISEMUAIIK    AT    WHAliK    I.N     lilslANi 

TWO  FLOORS  ARE    USED  AS  TEMPORARY    HOSI'ITAI.S    Fell; 


AMI    li.STIlAIX     ON     TliACKS     1,N     KcJUiiciUur  MJ.        b'TPER 
:K  TllOrSAND   BEOS. 


and  dininf?-room,  witli  tlie  n^essary  store- 
rooms, was  arrangcnl  in  each  depot.  Provision 
for  administration  offices,  and  sleeping  quarters 


come  at  Halifax,  tiie  larj^ei-  of  the  two  sliods, 
by  substituting!"-  ,nlass  for  all  the  l)i,ii'  Icii  li,\  six- 
teen-foot roller  doors  with  wliich  the  sick'.s  were 
lined  for  ilisembarkation  pur})oses.  A  row  of 
skylight   wards   was    installed    underneath    the 


.monitor,   extending   froii 


to    end    of    tiie 


CORRIDOR    IN    DISCHARGE    DEPOT,    QUEBEC. 

for  the  entire  staff,  from  officers  down,  is  in- 
cluded on  the  pier.  As  discharge  depots  it  is 
the  function  of  these  institutions  to  examine 
every    man,    physically    and    otherwise,    and 


nlNINO    P.CKIM    XT   DISCIIARCE    DEPOT,   Qt'EBEC. 

building.  Two  wide  corridors  Hanked  these 
central  wards,  and  the  outer  wards  are  lighted 
from  'the  ingeniously  contrived  window-doors 
just   described.     At  Quebec  the  building  was 


TYPICAL   WARD   FOR   TEMPORARY   USE   AT  DISCHARGE    DEPOT. 

classify  him  as  to  his  future  needs  at  the  hands 
of  the  country,  which  he  lias  been  serving  over- 
seas. A  ship-load  of  500  or  600  men  can  be 
cleared  through  one  of  these  places  in  two  or 
tliree  days, 

The  lighting  ditliculty  in  the  wards  was  over- 


KITCHEN    AT    DISCHARGE    DEPOT,    QUEBEC. 
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narrower,  and  the  only  aisles  are  at  the  out- 
side. Sufficient  light  is  thus  available  for  ward 
needs.  Two  floors  were  taken  over  here,  how- 
ever, and  aeconnnodation  for  almost  one  thou- 
sand beds  is  available.  Recreation  rooms  and 
canteens  are  provided  at  both  ]ilaees,  but  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  men  shall 
stay  at  these  institutions  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  the  out- 
side, so  that  certain  services  al- 
ways found  in  the  convalescent 
hospitals  are  not  available  here. 

HOSPITAL  CARS  PROVIDED. 

There  liave  been  for  some  time 
two  hospital  ships  bring-ing  Cana- 
dians back  from  the  Old  C^ountry ; 
one  of  these  was  wrecked  early  in 
August,  it  will  be  remembered,  on 
the  Nova  Scotia  rocks,  but  the 
patients  were  all  removed  to 
safety  without  a  casualty.  Owing 
to  the  awful  agony  entailed  upon 
the  first  ship-load  of  returned 
wounded  in  passing  them  on 
stretchers  through  the  windows  of  the  ordinary 
sleeping  cars,  Captain  Symons,  who  happened 
to  see  the  first  instance  of  that  kind,  obtained 
from  the  railways  rough  plans  of  their  sleep- 
ers and  designed  a  special  hospital  car. 

Both  C.P.R.  and  Intercolonial  lines  have  sup- 


I)lied  cars  made  from  these  plans, 
and  the  increase  in  comfort  to  the 
stretcher  cases  has  been  tre- 
mendous. Hospital  trains  now 
travel  from  Halifax  to  Van- 
couver without  giving  their  pas- 
sengers any  greater  inconveni- 
ence than  they  would  have  in  a 
modern  hospital.  The  cars  are 
described  as  i)alaces  on  wheels. 
Wide  double  doors  in  the  centre 
permit  stretchers  to  jniss  in, 
while  heavy  curtains  keej)  the 
cold  wind  out  of  the  Avards  when  the  doors  are 
open. 

The  doctor  and  the  nurse  each  have  accom- 
modation, the  equivalent  of  a  drawing-room  on 
a  standard  sleeper.  Regulation  enamelled  hos- 
pital beds  have  been  blocked  into  position  for 


WAUn    ON     ri'FKR    KUXm    AT    IJISCHAKGK    DEPOT,    QfEBEC. 

the  patients.  Diet  kitchens  and  dispensaries 
are  [provided.  Usually  the  cars  travel  in  pairs, 
one  car  having  all  these  service  features,  and 
the  other  having  nothing  but  beds.  The  upper 
ber'ths  have  been  left  in  for  a  double  pvirpose— 
to  store  the  linen  and  to  meet  any  emergency  in 
shortage   of  accommodation. 


ItBCEPTIOiN    HOSI'ITAI.  EKKITEII  IN   AUMOrilES  AT  ST.  JOHN,  N.R.,  FOR  EMEROENCY    VFB. 


A  Georgia  supreme  court  de- 
cision shows  the  limitations  upon 
the  authority  of  the  architect  as 
"agent  of  the  owner."  Tt  de- 
clares that  whether  an  architect 
as  agent  of  the  owner  is  to  be  also 
regarded  as  the  owner's  agent  for 
the  purpose  of  binding  him  for 
materials,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  contract  between  owner  and 
architect.  Also  qthat  whether 
originally  so  authorized  or  not,  if 
the  architect  assumes  to  act  as 
agent,  and  buys  materials  on  the 
credit  of  the  owner  with  the  lat- 
ter's    subsequent    assent,    tacitly 

given,  the  owner  is  liable. 


Care  of  Soldiers  Suffering  From  Tuberculosis 

Military  Hospitals  Commission  is  Malting  Big  Additions 
to    Dominion's   Sanatoria   for   Fighting    While   Plague 


IN  the  course  of  its  development  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission  found  that  (juite  a 
luimher  of  tiie  si('l<  and  disabled  soldiers  for 
wiiom  it  liad  to  care  were  sutiterin^  from  tuber- 
culosis. Obviously  it  was  unfair  to  mix  these 
men  with  ordinary  patients,  and  after  a  few 
had  l)een  sent  to  existing?  sanatoria  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  take  over  and  develop  the 
Sir  Oliver  Mowat  Sanatorium  as  its  own.  This 
well-known  institution,  with  its  two  hundred 
and  twenty  odd  beds,  is  now  i)robably  the 
largest  hospital  combating  the  white  plague 
in  the  Dominion. 

The  nucleus  of  the  plant  was  a  historic  old 
limestone  residence  in  Portsmouth,  adjacent  to 
Kingston,  Ontario.  Alterations  were  made  in 
th«  main  building  to  enlarge  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room  facilities,  commensuratcly  with  the 


pavilion  accommodation,  wliicii  was  to  be  sup- 
plied at  once.  An  enclosed  sun  balcony  was 
built  to  adajit  the  former  residence  as  an  in- 
fiimary  for  what  are  known  as  fever  patients; 
that  is,  those  too  ill  to  take  the  ordinary  sana- 
torium treatment.  Beds  are  wheeled  out  on  the 
I)  dcony,  as  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  jjati- 
eiits  get  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commission  was  study- 
ing the  most  up-to-date  and  widely  approved 
plans  for  sanatorium  pavilions.  Putting  the 
best  ideas  together  Cai)tain  Symons  finally  de- 
signed a  thirty-two-bed  i)avilion  in  two  storeys, 
with  two  wards  of  eight  beds  on  each.  South- 
east light  is  an  essential,  and  the  whole  front 
of  tlie  building  is  really  glass,  with  movable 
sashes.  For  summer  use  the  sash  is  thrown  up, 
or   taken    off    altogether    and   i)u(    on    screens. 
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IN    THIS    CENTRE    THE    M.    H.    C.    PLANS    TO    CARE    FOR    ONE    THOISAND     PAVILION     AND    INFIRMARY     CASES.       EACH     PAVILION     CONTAINS     FORTY 
BEDS,  AND  AS  SHOWN  IN   THE  PICTURE  THEY   ARE   ARRANGED  IN   GROUPS     SO    THAT    A    FIVE    KINDRED    BED    SCHEME    CAN    BE    ERECTED    AT    FIRST 

AND   THEN    DOUBLED. 
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MOWAT  SANATORIUM  FOR  TUBERCULOUS  RETURNED  SOLDIERS,  A    HISTORIC   OLD    RESIDENCE    WITH     SUNROOMS    ADDED    FOR    INFIRMARY    USE, 

NEAR    KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 


From  front  to  baek  the  building  is  in  three  sec- 
tions, the  balcony  with  its  reclining  chairs  for 
the  use  of  up-patients  during  the  day  time,  the 
bedroom  with  its  row  of  beds  and  bedside 
tables,  and  at  the  rear  the  individual  dressing 
rooms,  which  alone  are  heated,  even  in  the  dead 


of  winter.  Suitable  clothing  is,  of  course,  sup- 
plied to  the  patients  during  the  zero  weather, 
but  the  air  they  breathe  must  be  absolutely 
fresh.  The  eight-bed  wards  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  large  recreation  room,  which  in 
some  cases  has  been  built  to  project   to   the 
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north  some  distance  beyond  the  rear  of  the 
wards,  jjfivinj!:  the  l)uildiiij,'  a  s<|uat  "T"  shape. 
Lavatories  are  located  in  tiie  (lressin<i:  room 
strip,  aceommodatioii  for  each  eight-bed  ward 
being  provided  in  one  central  compartment.  In 
each  bnildinu:  tiiere  is  a  diet  ki'tclien  and  a 
nurses'  room  to  assist  in  tlie  servic(>  of  any  odd 


WAKI)    IN    ONE    OK    THE    LARGE    PAVILIONS    AT    MOWAT    SANATOKII'M. 


sick  i)atients.  Dining-rooms  are  not  put  in  the 
pavilions.  Sick  patients  are  fed  by  trays  at  the 
bedside,  and  up-patients  walk  to  a  central  din- 
ing-room. 

At  times  it  has  been  impossible  to  erect  thirty- 
two-bed  pavilions  as  fast  as  they  were  needed, 
and  what  have  been  called  "junior" -pavilions 


THIKTY-TWO-BEl)  PAVILION   AT    MOWAT   SAXATOlill'M    ERECTED   BY    11.    11.   C. 

were  substituted.  These  small 
one-storey  structures  were  sim- 
ply eight,  ten  or,  as  in  one  case, 
fifteen-bed  wards,  planned  exact- 
ly the  same  as  the  wards  in  a 
large  pavilion.  At  Byron  three 
of  these  fifteen-bed  pavilions 
have  a  separate  building,  in 
which  all  of  the  lavatory  accom- 
modation is  i)iaced.  Individual 
hot  water  heating  systems  for  the 
))avilion  dressing  rooms  have 
been  used  in  emergencies,  but 
a  central  heating  plant  is  being 
planned  at  each  place. 

Structurally  all  these  pavilions, 
large  and  small,  have  employed 
similar  materials  to  those  used  in 
the  convalescent  liomes  described 


INTERIOR    OF    WARIJ    I.N    JINIOK    PAVILION    AT    MOWAT    SANATORIUM. 

on  another  page  in  this  issue. 

NEW    PAVILIONS    WILL   LAST. 

Something  permanent  for  the 
country  is  being  done  in  this  tuber- 
culosis treatment.  At  a  conference 
of  specialists  on  the  disease  the 
opinion  seemed  prevalent  that 
there  was  no  more  "t.b."  among 
the  soldiers  than  among  the  ordin- 
ary   population.      Tlie    periodical 


BEOIN.VINC   CONSTRUCTION   OF 
SEVERAL 


LARGE    NEW    PAVILION    AT    MOWAT    SANATORIUM,    SHOWING 
JUNIOR    PAVILIO.NS    IN    BACKGROUND. 
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MAIN    Bl-n.l)ING    OF    MOrXTAIN     SAXATORITM,    HAMILTON,    ERECTED    BY    HAMILTON      HEALTH      ASSOCIATION      AND     TAKEN      OVER     BY 

MILITARY    HOSPITALS  COMMISSION. 

medical  examinations  which  all 
soldiers  have  to  nndergo  have 
merely  disclosed  the  disease  in 
greater  proportions  than  can  be 
detected  among  civilians. 

In  the  army,  detection  occurs 
while  the  disease  is  in  its  incipi- 
ent and  easily  curable  stage,  con- 
setjuently  very  few  cases  ai'e  not 
ultimately  discharged  with  the 
disease  arrested,  which  in  ordin- 
ary i)arlance  practically  means 
cured. 

By  the  arrangement  under 
which  several  of  the  Connnis- 
sion's  sanatoria  have  been  con- 
structed they  will  eventually  be- 
come the  i)roperty  of  the  existing 
institutions,  and  will  be  available 
for  the  continuance  of  civilian  ef- 
fort to  elimiimte  the  dread  dis- 
ease from  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  ^lili- 
tary  Hospitals  Commission  is 
caring  for  considerably  over  a 
thousand  tuberculous  soldiers  in 
ideal  saimtoi'ium  jjavilions  which 
have  been  erected  largely  by  the 
Commission,  which  did  not  exist 
before  the  war,  and  which  are, 
theretore,     a     permanent     addi-  interior  of  one  of  the  wards  at  the  moi-ntain  sanatorium. 


ONE    OF    THE    NEW    PAVILIONS    ERECTED    AT    THE    MOI'.N'TAIN    SANATORIUM,    HAMILTON. 


i;vi:  VIEW  OF  new  niiLDiNas  erected  at  mountain  sanatorii'M.     dinini;   ham. 

PAVILION  ON  EACH    SIDE, 


illLUINCS    IN    CENTRE,    AND    .NEW 
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PORCH    IN   SMALL  PAVILION^  BUILT  BY    M.    H.  C.   AT  BYRON. 


WARD    IN    JUNIOR    PAVILION    AT    BYRON    SANATORIUM. 


hnuiijiiiwi 


JUNIOR    PAVILION-    ERECTED    AT    BYHON    SANATORIUM    BY    MILITARY    HOSPITALS    COMMISSION. 
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THIRTY -TWO-BED   PAVILION   AT    KENTVILLE    SANATORIUM. 

tion  to  the  nation's  anti-tuberculosis  munitions. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  as  at  the  Queen  Alex- 
andra Sanatorium,  Byron,  near  London,  On- 
tario, the  local  board  has  not  been  content  to 
add  to  its  plant  so  temporary  a  structure  as  is 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Commission.  Ac- 
cordingly funds  have  been  raised  in  other  ways 
to  make  up  the  dilTerence  between  frame  and 
brick  construction,  the  Commission  putting  in 
an  amount  which  experience  elsewhere  has 
shown  would  meet  its  requirements.  By  this  it 
should  not  be  understood  that  the  Commission's 
pavilions  will  last  for  only  four  or  five  years. 
In  most  sanatoria.  Military  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion construction  is  just  as  substantial  as  the 
previously  existing  buildings. 

LAKGE    CENTRE    IS    PLANNED. 

On  another  page  is  published  a  representation 
of  a  one  thousand-bed  sanatorium,  such  as  the 
Commission  contemplates  building  in  the  near 
future.  No  site  has  been  selected,  but  con- 
siderations of  economy  in  administration  have 
led  to  a  decision  to  centralize  this  work.    Two 


five  liundred-bed  groups  of  pavil- 
ions, almost  exactly  the  same  as 
existing  pavilions  erected  by  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission, 
are  contemplated,  the  chief  varia- 
tion being  that  the  wards  will  con- 
tain ten  instead  of  eight  beds,  giv- 
ing tlie  pavilion  accommodation 
for  forty  instead  of  thirty-two 
patients.  Centrally  located,  so  as 
to  be  convenient  to  each  group,  is 
a  small  service  building,  contain- 
ing dispensary  and  other  requis- 
ites of  the  medical  and  nursing  staff. 

The  administration  building  is  located  be- 
tween the  two  groups,  and  north  of  it  will  be  the 
dining  and  kitchen  building.    A  large  infirmary 


^v\. 


building  for  each  group,  with  accommodation 
for  perhaps  one  hundred  beds,  is  shown  at  the 
rear  of  the  dining-room.     It  will  jn-ovide  for 
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the  treutiut'iit  of  tin-  more  serious  cases.  Re- 
creation buildiiiffs,  vocational  traininjj;  siiops, 
powe.'  jlaut,  orticers'  and  nurses'  residences, 
orderlies'  (luarters,  etc.,  are  i)rovidwl,  arranjjed 
in  separate  l)uildings.  Owinj,'  to  the  nature  of 
the  institution  there  is  a  h)df?e  at  tlie  f?ate. 

Only  one  fjfroup  of  five  hundred  beds  will  be 
built  at  first,  it  is  anticipated,  but  the  intention 
is  ultimately  to  have  a  centre  of  twice  that  size. 

A  i)eculiarity  of  tliis  ^roup  is  its  orientation. 
As  at  Whitby,  symmetry  is  abandoned  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  order  that  all  wards  n)ay  face 
southeast.  The  infirmary,  it  will  be  noticed, 
contains  a  central  administration  block  con- 
nected by  corridors,  one  ruiminf?  east  and  the 
other  west,  to  two  well-li.i-hted  ward  buildinjifs, 
each  facinji'  in  the  same  direction. 


TENT    COLONT    AT    KENTVILLE    SANATORIUM,    TENTS    HAVE    WINDOWS, 
LAVATORIES    AND    RrNNING    WATER. 

THK  KENTVIU.E  TKNT  COLONY, 

Emergencies  arise  even  in  well  ordered  com- 
munities. A  nation  at  war  can  hardly  be  called 
a  well  ordered  conununity,  so  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  emergencies  should  occur  more 
often  than  usual  in  Canada  just  now.  Recently 
the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  was  faced 
with  a  "real  live"  one,  and  one  that  had  to  bo 
met  in  an  exceedingly  limited  time.  Sudden 
warning  was  received  that  within  a  few  num- 
bered days  a  hospital  ship  would  discharge  at 
Halifax  many  more  tuberculous  patients  than 
the  Connnissiou  was  expecting,  and  tlian  it 
could  under  existing  circumstances  accom- 
modate in  suital)le  sanatoria.  The  steps  taken 
to  meet  this  situation   form   one   of  the   most 


TAKINd  THK   ClIRK   AT    KKNT\M.l.l:    s  \  .\  ATUIU  1' M  . 

• 

interesting  clia))ters  of  the  Commission's  ex- 
periences. 

(/omplete  housing  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
tuberculosis  patients  was  provided  in  eighteen 
<lays  at  Kentville  Sanatorium.  The  use  of  can- 
vas was  necessary,  but  full  toilet,  ablution  and 
recreation  services,  together  with  housing  for 
nurses,  doctors  and  orderlies,  was  provided. 
Kating  accommodation  was  available  at  the  cen- 
tral dining-room  of  the  sanatoria. 

The  place  selected  for  the  colony  was  pecul- 
iarly suited  to  tlie  proper  arrangement  of  the 
tents  from  the  standpoint  of  orientation,  ap- 


TIBElic  rl.oSlS     WARD     AT     nlSCHAKHK     DEPOT,    iQlEBEC. 


SfN    BALCONY,    LATRBNTAN    SANATOIRIUM,    FOR    TUBERCULOUS 
RETURNED     .SOLDIERS,     STE.     AGATHE,     QUE. 

pearance,  drainage  and  supervision.  At  the 
rear  of  the  sanatorium  grounds  there  is  a  flat 
])lateau  like  a  piece  of  sod.  About  fifty  feet 
above  the  general  elevation  a  portion  of  this 
at  the  northeast  corner  curves  around  in  a  per- 
fect crescent,  while  in  front,  but  at  tlie  lower 
elevation,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view,  is  a 
cluni})  of  pines.  The  tents  were  laid  out  on  a 
thirty-foot  centre  and  on  a  six  degree  curve, 
which  exactly  suited  the  crescent  shape  of  the 
brow  of  tlie  hill.  A  radial  line  was  struck  in 
the  middle  of  the  arc.  On  this  line  at  the  rear 
was  located  the  ablution  tent.  On  the  low  level, 
and  on  either  side  of  this  same  axis,  were  placed 
the  nurses'  and  orderlies'  tents.  The  patients' 
tents  Avere  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet  in  size, 
with  seven-foot  walls.     The  tents  were  erected 
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CANADIAN    HOSPITAL   TRAIN    OF    TWO    CARS. 

on  two  by  four  framing,  and  stretched  rigidly 
over  it.  Each  tent  was  provided  witli  a  ply,  and 
had  'two  ventilators  in  the  top,  with  weather 
flaps.  There  were  also  two  weather  flaps  at  the 
ends,  and  eight  windows,  four  in  each  side, 
each  provided  with  weather  flaps  and  draw 
blinds.  The  walls  were  lined  witli  ten-ounce 
duck.  It  was  contemplated  to  use  windows  in 
the  openings,  but  this  was  decided  as  unneces- 
sary. Each  tent  has  a  seven-foot  flap  at  eacli 
end,  which  is  raised  on  poles  to  form  a  sun- 
shade. The  tents  were  floored  with  rough 
boards  on  joist,  tar  paper,  etc.  No.  2  maple 
was  used.  The  floors  extended  seven  feet  at 
each  end  to  form  verandahs  under  the  flaps. 

The  ablution  tent  was  construc'ted  similarly, 
and  was  provided  with  lavatories,  water  closets. 


showers  and  tootli  basins  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  The  sewer  was  con- 
nected four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  away  to  the 
sanatorium  sewer.  Tlie  recreation  tent  had  no 
structural  peculiarities  different  from  the 
others.  The  nurses'  tent  had  separate  toilet 
and  ablution  conveniences,  including  six  separ- 
ate cubicles,  and  a  sitting  room.  Accommoda- 
tion for  two  doctors  was  provided  in  one  tent 


INTERIOR  OF   C.    P.    R.    HOSPITAL  CAR. 


CONFERENCE      OF       EASTER.V       CANADIAN      TIBEKCILOSI.S       SPECIALISTS       TREATING       MILITARY 
HOSPTIALS  COMMISSION   PATIENTS,   HELD  AT  OTTAWA  ON    JUNE   18TH    AND    19tH. 

Front  Row — Major  J.  T.  Todd,  Pensions  Board;  Senator  J.  S.  McL,ennan,  me<mber 
M.H.C.;  Dr.  F.  J.  Shephard,  ex-Dean  of  Medicine,  McGUl,  member  M.H.C.,  who  pre- 
sided at  Conference;  Senator  Sir  James  Lougheed.  P.C..  K.C.M.fJ.,  President  M.H.C.: 
Ijt. -Colonel  A.  Thompson.  MP..  Medical  Suiperintendent  M.H.C.;  Sir  James  Grant.  M.D. 

Second  Row — Captain  Kd.  Ryan,  M.O.  "D"  Unit.  M.H.C.C;  Dr.  J.  H.  Holbrook. 
Medical  Superintendent  Mountain  Sanatorium,  Hamilton:  Dr.  Ij.  H.  Farrls,  Medical 
Superintendent  St.  John's  County  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis;  Dr.  C.  D.  Parfltt.  Medical 
Superintendent  Calydor  Sanatorium.  Cravenhurst;  Lt.  A.  F".  Miller,  M.O..  Kentvillle 
Sanatorium:  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce.  Chief  M.O.  Department  of  Interior:  Captain  J.  D.  Byers. 
M.O..  I.,aurentide  Inn  M.H.C.,  l>auientlan  Sanatorium.  Ste.  ,\gathe,  P.Q.;  Captain  D. 
A.  CraiK.  M.O..  Byron  Sanatorium.  I.,ondon. 

Half  Row  BeKlnnlng  in  Centre— I,t. -Colonel  J.  J.  Sharpies.  CO.,  M.H.C.C;  Lt.  J. 
A.  Coulllard.  M.O..  Ijake  Edward  Sanatorium,  P.Q.;  Dr.  W.  M.  Garrison.  Dalton 
.Sanatorium.    P.H.l.:     Captain    S.    E.    Thompson,    M.O.,    Mowat    Sanatorium,    Kingston. 

Next  Row — T.  B.  Kldner,  Vocational  Secretary,  M.H.C. ;  R.  H.  Scammell,  Secretary. 
M.H.C ;  Captain  G.  D.  Porter,  Secretary,  Canadian  Association  for  the  Preventon  i>f 
Tuberculosis;  Dr.  .\.  D.  Proctor.  Medical  Superintendent,  Freeport  Sanatorium.  Kitch- 
ener: Dr.  J.  H.  IClllott.  Toronto-  Dr.  D.  Town.sciul.  Medical  Superintendent.  Jordan 
Sanatorium,  River  Glade.  N'.B. ;  Cai)tain  \V.  Ogden,  .Medical  Officer.  Spailina  M.H.C, 
Toronto. 

Back  Row — Dr.  W.  W.  Chlpman.  .Assistant  Medical  Superintendent,  M.H.C;  Dr. 
W.  B.  Kendall.  Medical  Siii>erlntendent.  Muskoka  .Sanatorium.  Gmvenhurst;  Dr.  J.  K. 
M.  Gordon,  Medical  Superintendent,  Roval  Ottawa  Sanatorium:  W.  A.  Charlton,  To- 
ronto; W.  F.  Moore,  StalT.  M.H.C. 


similar  to  the  nurses'.  The  orderlies'  tent  was 
also  similar  to  the  nurses',  except 
that  it  had  no  separate  cubicles. 
This  complete  little  sanatorium 
ideally  suited  for  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  was  completely 
ready  for  occupation  by  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  in  eighteen 
days. 

NEW  LICENSING  LAW 
OF  IDAHO 

In  an  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Attorney-(xeneral  's  office  of  Idaho 
it  is  held  that  under  the  law  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  architecture 
which  was  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  no  distinction  can  be 
made  between  architects  whose 
offices  are  in  another  State  and 
those  whose  offices  are  in  Idaho, 
so  long  as  they  practise  their  pro- 
fession in  this  State. 

It  is  further  held  that  any  ar- 
chitect who  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  calling  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  is  en- 
titled to  a  license  without  exam- 
ination, irrespective  of  where  his 
offices  may  be  maintained. 

The  construction  of  the  law  is 
said  to  be  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Idaho  Association  of 
Architects,  which  was  instru- 
mental in  having  it  enacted. 


System  of  Hospital  Construction  Described 


By  J.  H.  W.  Bower 


EDITOR'S  NOTK. — Speed  ha»  lieen  an  OBsentlal  consi 
Mr.  J.   H.   W    Bower,  assistant   In  charBe  of  the  Works 
construction  adopted  to  obtain  this  result.     The  buildings 
years,  but  It  Is  likely  that  uses  will   be   found  for  them 
been  good  enough   for  the  (Jommlsslon's   work,   although 
the  iiresent  situation.     Some  fast  work  has  been  done  by 
bed   pavilion  for  tuberculosis  patients   was  completed   In 
winter  months.      A   complete   three   hundred-bed   hospital 
at    WiniilpPK   bv   Thonms  Sharpe,    the  contra<'tor,   In   zero 
wcupled   and   the   steam    turned    on    exaotly   eight    weeks 
Tier  Two  at   Halifax,   a   huse  cement   ImmlKration   shed, 
forty   iMitlents  In   four  weeks.     Trovlslon   for  one   hundred 
drainage  Installed  as  If  for  a  permanent  building  tn  eight 
sl.\    hundred-bed   hospital   with    power   plant,   officers'    and 
can  be  completed  in  three  months,  providing  always  that 

DISCUSSING  only  convalescent  homes,  it 
sliould  1)0  noted  that  tliose  liave  been  con- 
structed in  a  senu-pernianent  manner  only,  and 
are  styled  teini)orary  buildings.  This  term  is 
incorrectly  applied,  however,  as  our  buildings 
are  of  necessity  somewhat  better  tiian  tempor- 
ary structures,  and  have  been  put  up  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  readily  be  changed  into  per- 
manent buildings. 

Foundations  for  these  build- 
ings have  been  of  the  post  and 
sill  type,  that  is  to  say,  excava- 
tion has  been  made  below  frost 
level  to  suitable  foundation,  and 
a  four  by  four  by  one  foot  con- 
crete slab  poured  thereon.  On 
the  concrete  rests  a  six  inch 
grillage,  composed  of  three  inch 
timber  two-i)ly  thick  running  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  To 
the  timber  grillage  is  then  ap- 
plied the  post,  which  is  usually 
a  ten  by  ten  inch  or  a  twelve  by 
twelve  inch  B.C.  fir  or  hard  pine. 
Before  either  the  grillage  or  the 
post  is  placed,  these  parts  are 
thoroughly  pitched  with  tar  or 
carbolineum  on  all  surfaces  in 
order  to  prevent  rot.  The  foun- 
dation posts  are  then  back-filled 
and  truly  lined  to  receive  the 
sills.  The  sills,  in  general,  are 
twelve  by  twelve  inch  and  of 
spruce  or  hemlock,  or,  in  cases 
where  the  spans  are  excessive, 
B.C.  fir  is  used.  Tn  our  stand- 
ard ward  buildings,  while  it  is 
not  constructionally  economical, 
the  sills  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  short  dimension  of  the  build- 
ing. This  is  done  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  the  wards  which  are 
forty  feet  wide  and  of  a  length 
doi)ending  upon  the  number  of 
beds  to  be  accommodated.  Since 
a  forty  foot  width  will  accom- 
modate four  rows  of  beds  more 
economically  than  any  other  ar- 
rangement,   this    easily    offsets 
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deration   In   MllHary   Hospitals   Commission   construction. 

nranch.  In  the  followiing  article  tells  about  the  style  of 
are  needed  by  the  M.H.C.  forr  a  very  limited  number  of 

afterwards.  A  really  temporary  building  would  not  have 
on  the  other  hand  massive  durability  is  no  re(|ulslte  of 
c;aptaln  Hymons'  staff  and  contractors.  A  thirty-two- 
six  weeks  at  Mowat  Sanatorium,  Kingston,  during  the 
with  kitchen  and  dining  room  accommodation  was  begun 
weather  with  eight   feet  of  frost  in   the  ground.     It  was 

from  the  day  the  first  bit  of  frozen  earth  was  chipped  off 

was  made  ready  for  the  occupation  of  two  hundred  and 
and  sixty  men  was  made  In  tents,  with  all  plunvblng  and 

een  days  at  Kentvllle  Sanatorium.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
staff's  residences,  vocational  building  and  recreation  hall 

labor  and  supplies  are  available  in  the  desired  (luantltles. 

the  economical  arrangement  of  sills  and  sup- 
))orting  beams.  If,  however,  it  was  generally 
l)ossible  to  obtain  floor  joists  twenty  feet  long, 
this  would  not  be  necessary,  as  then  the  sills 
could  run  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
building. 

As  above  described,  the  sills  are  placed  upon 
the  i)()st  and  securely  drift-spiked  thereto  and 
knee-braced.  In  the  foundation  in  the  forty 
foot  width,  we  usually  use  five 
posts  in  one  bay  of  forty  feet. 
Down  the  entire  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  building  are  then 
placed  three  rows  of  eight  by 
eight  inch  posts  capped  either 
with  wooden  corbels  or  cast  iron 
caps.  These  corbels  or  caps  are 
found  necessary  in  order  to  de- 
crease the  span  between  posts. 
To  these  caps  or  corbels  are 
then  applied  the  twelve  by 
twelve  inch  beams  to  support 
the  floor  joists  of  the  second 
floor.  This  arrangement  is  fol- 
lowed out  in  a  similar  manner 
for  the  framing  of  the  ceiling 
and  roof  support  for  the  second 
floor. 

The  bays  across  the  forty  foot 
dimension  are  placed  in  most 
cases  twelve  feet  apart,  and  this 
accommodates  the  stock  size  of 
floor  joist  which  is  usually  two 
by  twelve  feet  long.  The  spans 
of  all  floor  joists  are  braced  with 
two  by  four  inch  herringbone 
bridging.  To  the  floor  joist  is 
then  applied  one  ply  of  rough 
boarding,  laid  in  the  diagonal 
direction.  This  forms  a  very 
definite  brace  against  all  defor- 
mation which  is  liable  to  occur 
from  excessive  wind  pressure. 
The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the 
interior  of  the  walls,  is  also 
boarded  with  T.  &  6.  seven- 
eighth  inch  sheeting  placed  in 
the  diagonal  direction.  This 
also  forms  effective  wind  brac- 
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The  finished  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing usually  consist  of  a  patent  boarding,  the 
merits  of  which  are  the  ease  and  rapiditj-  of 
application  together  with  the  desirable  decora- 
tive possibilities  and  sanitary  finish.  Those 
which  have  been  mostly  used  are  gypsofiber 
board,  linabestos  board,  and  in  some  instances, 
beaver  board.  To  the  exterior  sheeting  of  the 
building  is  ai)plied  one  ply  of  heavy  builders' 
paper  which  is,  in  turn,  strapped  with  one-half 
by  two  inch  furring,  to  which  is  then  directly 


JULY    4 — EAST    WIN'G    WITH    ROOF    COMPLETED. 

applied  wire  laths.  The  whole  is  then  plastered 
with  two  coats  of  cement  stucco.  In  some  of  our 
more  temporary  buildings,  Bishopric  lath  board 
and  gypsofiber  board,  have  been  substituted  for 
the  wire  lathing.  In  such  cases,  where  the  above 
materials  have  been  substituted  for  wire  lath- 
ing, the  skirting  below  the  water  table  has  been 
composed  of  vertical  sheeting. 

The  flooring  of  the  building  is  com[)osed  of, 
as  heretofore  stated,  one  ply  of  rough  boarding. 
To  this  is  then  applied  one  ph'  of  No.  1  maple, 
placed  upon  one  ph'  of  heavy  builders'  paper. 

The  tops  of  ceiling  joists  are  always  rough 
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JULY    18 .STICCO    WORK    ALMOST  COMPLETED. 

boarded  in  order  to  better  insulate  the  air  space 
between  joists  and  roof  against  heat  and  cold. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  rafters  are  covered  with 
one  ply  of  seven-eighths  inch  T.  &  G.  boarding. 
To  this  is  then  applied  a  good  three  jJly  ready 
roofing. 

Only  one  convalescent  home  has  been  erected 
with  a  view  to  permanency.  Tliis  was  Camj) 
Hill  Convalescent  Hospital,  Halifax.  In  this 
instance  the  foundation  consisted  of  a  sixteen 
inch  concrete  wall  in  the  entire  building,  and 
concrete  foundation  piers  were  substituted  for 


JUNE    28 — EAST    WING    OF    GUELPH     M.    C.    HOSPITAL. 

wooden  posts.  From  this  up,  the  sill  and  post 
construction  was  still  used.  The  interior  of  this 
building  was  boarded  with  T.  &  (1.  boarding, 
counter  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with 
paper  underneath  counter  laths,  and  the  ex- 
terior was  wire  latlied  and  plastered.  With  a 
view  to  the  semi-permanency  of  these  buildings 
the  foundations  were  loft  one  brick  wide  outside 
of  the  main  walls  in  order  that  the  buildings 
could  at  any  time  be  veneered  with  brick. 

Some  buildings  wliicli  we  now  contemplate  to 
be  permanent  will  be  constructed  of  concrete 
foundations,  steel  beams,  wooden  floor  joists, 
steel    columns,    hollow   tile   walls   with    either 


JULY    11 — EXTERIOR  CARPENTRY    WORK    NEARLY  DONE. 

stucco  or  brick  Veneer  finish  and  i)lastered  with 
two  coat  work  on  the  inside.  All  buildings  pro- 
posed to  be  permanent  or  semi-i:)ermanent  are 
roofed  with  at  least  a  three  ply  Barrett  speci- 
fication tar  and  gravel  roof. 

The  foregoing  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
M.H.C.   constructional  methods,   all  confusing 

details  having  been  omitted. 
— ■  •  ■ — 

A  text  book  on  warm  air  heating  has  been 
issued  by  the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Association,  Columbia  Building, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  It  describes  rules  for  installa- 
tions, covering  the  (piestions  of  pipe  diameters, 
register  sizes,  risers,  wall  pipe  and  fittings. 


JULY     25 — EXTERIOR    COMPLETED    AND    SCAFFOLDING    DOWN. 


SPEED  OF  CONSTRUCTION  ILLUSTRATED. — On  this  page  are  five  views  siiDWlng  tlie  result  of  four  weeks'  worlt  on  the 
east  winK  of  the  (Juelph  Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  demonstrating  the  siieed  with  which  the  contractors,  Peter  Lyall 
&  Sons,  were  able  to  carry  out  this  work  as  planned  by  the  architect    for    the    Military    Hospitals    Commission. 

It  is  all  the  more  creditable  when  it  is  realized  that  coincident  with  this  work,  a  west  wing,  similar  in  size  and  design, 
was  heinff  erected  with    equal  speed. 
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Royal  Architectural  Institute  Convention 

Every  Canadian  architect  who  can  arrange  to 
do  so  sliould  attend  the  tenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada, 
to  be  held  at  Ottawa  on  October  1  and  2  next. 

The  i)rogrannne  for  the  convention  will  in- 
clude matters  of  interest  to  all  architects,  and 
the  invitation  to  attend  is  given  to  every  one  in 
the  Canadian  i)rofession  by  Mr.  Alcide  Chausse, 
honorary  .secretary,  Montreal. 

Ottawa  is  always  an  interesting  city  to  visit, 
and  in  view  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  hjis  particular  interest  at  this 
time. 


Sudden  Death  of  Ottawa  Architect 

Mr.  ,J.  W.  11.  Watts,  K.C.A.  and  F.K.A.I.S., 
one  of  Ottawa's  well  known  architects,  passed 
away  very  suddenly  on  Sunday,  August  2(5,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  About  three 
months  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  heart  trouble, 
but  rallied  and  was  in  fairly  good  health  till 
half  an  hour  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Watts  was  born  in  England,  where  he 
studied  his  profession,  removing  to  Ottawa 
about  foi-ty  years  ago.  At  one  time  he  was 
head  architect  under  Chief  Architect  Thomas 
Fuller,  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

Mr.  Watts  was  honorary  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  since 
its  foundation  ten  vears  ago. 


Legitimate  Claim  For  Extras 

War  conditions  have  been  responsible  for  a 
heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction  work, 
an  example  of  this  being  the  recently  completed 
Bloor  street  viaduct  at  Toronto,  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion being  about  $2,5()(),()()(). 

The  contract  was  signed  on  December  24, 
H)14,  at  a  time  when  thousands  of  workmen 
were  out  of  employment,  and  relief  works  were 
being  undertaken  to  provide  employment. 
Wages  and  material  wei-e  at  a  low  standard, 
and  the  tenders  were  based  on  these  conditions. 

The  work  was  to  be  completed  in  three  years, 
but  the  conti'aetors  finished  the  work  sev- 
eral months  in  advance  of  the  contract  time. 

Owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial, the  imposition  of  war  taxes,  etc.,  the 
contractors  have  lost  large  sums  on  their  con- 
tracts, and  the  (juestion  has  been  raised  of  the 
claim  they  have  on  the  city  for  an  extra  allow- 
ance covering  this  sum. 

The  same  subject  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  work  undertaken  by  the  contractors 
for'  the  new  subway  in  New  York  City,  and 
legi.slation  is  now  being  considered  bj"  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  enabling  the  payment  of 
supplementary  amounts  covering  losses  incur- 
red owing  to  unforseen  causes,  such  as  the  in- 
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creased  cost  of  labor  and  material,  due  to  war 
conditions. 

The  causes  for  the  higher  construction  cost 
of  the  Bloor  street  viaduct  are  easily  under- 
stood, and  the  allowance  by  the  city  of  Toronto 
of  the  claim  for  a  supi)lenientary  payment,  cov- 
ering the  advances  in  labor  and  material,  would 
be  justified  by  all  who  realize  the  changed  con- 
ditions existing  to-day  from  those  prevailing 
in  Canada  during  the  months  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  entrv  of  Canada  into  the  world  war. 


Canada's  Military  Hospital  Problem 

Construction  devotes  the  whole  of  this  issue 
to  a  description  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  works  branch  of  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  of  Canada,  this  being  of  particular 
interest  to  readers  of  this  paper,  because  of  the 
architectural  and  structural  problems  met  and 
solved,  and  also  because  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals is  one  of  the  most  active  branches  of 
building  work  in  Canada  to-day. 

When  the  call  came  for  Canada  to  supply  ac- 
commodation for  her  wounded  soldiers  from 
overseas  the  i)roblem  was  met  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  to 
act  as  a  commission  to  supervise  this  work,  and 
they  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  as 
director  the  services  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Armstrong, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  Ontario  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Whitby 
and  the  Ontario  Keformatoi'y  at  Guelph.  Equal- 


CAl'T.    W.   I,.   SYMONS,  C.K.,  OFFIi:ER   IN   CHARGE  OF  WORKS,    MILITARY 
HOSPITALS    COMMISSION. 

Koriiierly   of  .Symoiis   &   Rae,   Architects,    Toronto. 


MR.    S.    A.    ARMSTRONG,    DIRECTOR    MILITARY    HOSPITALS    COMMISSION. 

Formerly  Assistant  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario,  in  which 
capacity  the  organization  and  con.'jlruction  of  the  large  insti- 
tutions at    Whitby  and   Guelph   came   under   his   direction. 

ly  fortunate  was  the  selection  of  Capt.  W.  L. 
Symons,  formerlj^  of  Symons  &  Rae,  Toronto, 
as  architect  for  the  commission. 

The  immediate  need  for  hospital  accommoda- 
tion made  it  necessary  to  secure  a  number  of 
colleges,  and  similar  buildings,  and  remodel 
them  to  provide  quick  acconmiodation,  but  as 
soon  as  these  had  been  provided  for,  the  archi- 
tect and  his  staff  devoted  every  energy  to  ]ire- 
l)aring  plans  for  properly  designed  hospitals  on 
suitable  sites  scattered  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion. How  well  this  has  been  done,  and  in  such 
a  brief  period  of  time,  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  review  the  progress  of  the  commis- 
sion's building  activities  since  last  New  Year's, 
as  outlined  in  the  reading  pages,  and  study  the 
plans  shown  for  the  proposed  six  hundred-bed 
Military  Convalescent  Home,  and  the  equally 
large  Tuberculosis  Samitoi'iuni,  the  construc- 
tion of  which,  it  is  expected,  will  begin  during 
the  coming  month. 

The  jjroblems  confronting  the  staff  of  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  have  been  com- 
plex, but  they  have  been  met  one  by  one,  and  ac- 
commodation has  been  provided  for  all  of  the 
wounded  forwarded  to  Canada  for  con- 
valescence. The  erection  of  large  liosjjital  units, 
Hiid  the  completion  of  plans  for  vocational  and 
reconstructive  work,  are  the  matters  engaging 
innnediate  attention,  and  in  future  issues  the 
execution  of  these  plans  will  be  reviewed  in 
these  pages. 
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BUSINESS    BUILDINGS. 

I^iidon.  Ont.— The  I'tllltlcM  lioiiril  of  the  Hydro  Klectiic  Com- 
pany  are  eiertliiK  an  offloe  liulldlUK  t<i  cost  $100,000,  and  their 
architect.  1..  A.  Carruther.s.  Hunk  of  Toronto  BulldlntJ.  haH 
awarded  the  followiiiB  ci.iitracts:  (ieneral.  S.  Wills.  76.')  Talbot 
street;  mason  and  concrete,  .lolin  I'utherliouKh.  10«7  WelllnKton 
street;  plumblnK,  Noble  H  lUch,  237  Queens  avenue;  pressed 
brick,   Inter-provlnclal  lirlck  Company,   IJmlted,   Toronto. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — .Architects  MlUson  &  KurKess,  Union  Bank 
KiiUding;.  are  preparing  plans  for  an  otllcc  building  to  be  built  on 
Sparks    street,    to   cost    $60,000. 

Penetang.  Ont. — J.  It.  Jennings.  Tenelang,  Ont.,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  an  oflice  building.  Chas.  P.  Band,  95  Woodlawn 
avenue,   Toronto,    Is   the  architect. 

Welland,  Ont. — The  Electro  Metals  Company,  Limited,  are 
erecting  an  office  building,  to  cost  $13,000,  and  their  architect, 
T.  Ij.  Nichols.  Main  street,  has  awarded  the  general  contract 
to  W.  J.  Hiekey,  91  .Main  street  east,  and  the  plumbing  con- 
tract to  Chas.  R.  Hagan.   125  Dorothy  street. 


■  ♦ 


CLUBS,    HOSPITALS.    THEATRES    AND    HOTELS. 

Gait.  Ont. — Tlie  Iroquois  Hotel  Company  contemplates  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  their  hotel,  to  cost  $40,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont.. — The  Military  Hospitals  Commission  are 
making  altenitlons  to  the  Brant  House,  and  their  architect. 
Captain  Symons,  22  Victoria  street,  Ottawa,  has  awarded  the 
following  contracts:  General  contractor.  Geo.  FrUl  Co..  Bank 
of  Hamilton  Building;  electric  wiring,  Klectric  Supply  Co., 
85  James  street  south;  plumbing.  .\.  Rodgers.  752  King  street 
east. 

London.  Ont. — The  London  Health  Association.  London,  are 
erecting  a  women's  pavilion  to  the  Byron  Sanitarium,  to  cost 
$10,000,  and  their  architects.  Watt  &  Blackwell.  Bank  of  To- 
ronto Building,  have  awarded  the  general  contract  to  R.  G. 
Wilson,  193  College  street. 

Petrolia.  Ont. — The  erection  of  the  maternity  hospital  for 
the  Charlotte  Eleanor  Englehart  Hospital  has  been  postponed 
until  next  spring.  J.  M.  Moore.  418  Richmond  street,  London, 
Is   their  architect. 

Renfrew,  Ont. — The  Renfrew  Hotel  Company  are  excavating 
for  an  addition  to  their  hotel  to  cost  $30,000,  and  their  archi- 
tect, W.  E.  Noffke.  Central  Chambers.  Ottawa,  has  awarded  the 
general   contract    to   M.    J.    O'Brien.    Renfrew.    Ont. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Military  Hosjiitals  Commission  contem- 
plates the  erection   of  a   tubercular   hospital   near   Toronto. 


SCHOOLS,    ETC. 


Brampton,  Ont. — The  Brampton  High  School  Board  are  erect- 
ing a  High  School  to  cost  $50,000,  and  their  architects,  Wlckson 
&  Gregg.  Kent  Building.  Toronto,  have  awarded  'the  general 
contract  to  M.  C.  Sackrider.   Brampton. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — The  Blessed  Sacrament  Cluii-ch  is  erecting  a 
presbytery  to  cost  $10,000.  and  their  architects,  Millson  &  Bur- 
gess, Union  Bank  Building,  have  awarded  the  following  con- 
tracts; mason.  Jas.  Jloore.  Springfield  avenue;  carpenter.  J. 
Meagher,  S7  Hinton  avenue;  heating  and  plumbing.  W.  G.  Edge, 
Booth  Building;  sheet  metal  and  roofing,  McFarlane- Douglas 
Co.,  Ltd..  250  Slater  street;  painting  and  glazing.  Geo.  Higman 
&  Sons.  176  Rideau  street;  plastering,  McLaughlin  &  Co..  649 
Gilmour  street. 

Kingston,  Ont. — The  Royal  Military  College  contemplates 
the  erection  of  an  addition  to  their  dormitory  building. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Grosvenor 
and  St.  Vincent  streets,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  church 
in  the  Moore  Park  district  to  cost  $75,000.  The  Beech  Avenue 
Methodist  Church  are  making  additions  and  alterations  to  their 
church  at  the  cost  of  $6,000.  and  their  architect.  H.  J.  Chown. 
220  Scarboro  road,  has  awarded  the  general  contract  to  George 
Gayton,   56  Lyall  avenue. 

Windsor,  Ont. — .Architect  .A.  H.  MoPhall.  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  Sunday  school  building  for  the 
St.  .Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  to  cost  $15,000.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  of  Wlndsoi'  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  school. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured  in  This  Issue 
Pier    Two,    IVIilitary    Hospital,    Halifax. 
Fire  Extinguishers.  Northern  Klectric  Company,  Limited. 
Flooring,    Seaman.    Kent    &    Co. 

Hardware.  Lawrence  Hardware  Co.  and  Stairs  Son  &  Morrow. 
Kitchen   Equipment.   Wrought  Iron   Range  Co.,   Gurney  Foundry 

Co..   and   G.    F.    Blakeslee  &   Co. 
Kitchen  Ranges.  Hamilton  Stove  and  Heater  Company. 
Paints  and   A'arnishes.    R.    C.    Jamieson   &    Co. 
Plumbing  Fixtures,  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  I^td. 
Waliboard.    Beaver   Board    Company. 
General    Contractor.    Brooklieids,    Limited. 

Camp    Hill    IVIilitary    Hospital,    Halifax. 
Boilers.   Jenckes  Machine  Co..   Ltd..  and  E.   Leonard  &  Son. 
Floor  Hardener.   Master  Builders'   Company.   Ltd. 
Flooring,   Rho<ies  Curry  Co.  and   Seaman,   Kent  &  Co. 
Heaters.  Sims  Tank  Heater  Co. 


.Metal    Uith,    Pedlar    People.     Ltd. 

Pluml>ing    Fixtures.    I'orl    Hope    Saniliiry    .Mfg.    Co.,    Ltd.,    and 

James    Robertson    Co..    Ltd. 
Radiators,  Ouiney  Foundry  Co. 

Roofing.    Paterson  Manufacturing  Co.  and   Fur<iuhar  Bros. 
Traps.  C.   .\.   Dunham  Co.,   Ltd. 
WailiHjard,    Sackett's   and    King's   Plaster   Board. 
General  Contractor.  S.  .M.  HriK)klield».  Ltd. 

Kentvllle   Sanitarium    Military    Hospital,    Nova    Scotia. 
Doors.    A.    W.    Allen    Ki    Son.    Middleton. 
Electric    Fixtures,    Northern    Electric  Co. 
Fire   Extinguishers.    I^aKrance   Fire   Extinguisher  Co. 
Flooring.   Rhodes,   Cuit>'   &  Co. 
I'"nrniture.    Nova   Scotia    Furnishing  Oo. 
Hardware,   W.    W.   Rockwell. 

Kitchen  Ranges.  McClary  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Geo.  R,  Prowse. 
Laundry  Machinery,  .\merican  Ijiundry  Machinery  Co. 
.Mattresses,    Parkhill   Mfg.    Co. 
I'aints   and   Varnishes,    Berry    Bros. 
Waliboard.    Beaver   Board    Company. 
General    Contractor,    C.    H.    AVrig^t. 

St,    John    Armories    Military    Hospital.    St.    John.    N.B. 
Elevators.   Otls-Fensoin  Elevator  Co. 
Heaters,    Sims    Tank    Heater   Compan.\'. 
Plunubing  Fixtures,  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Contractors.   Drury  &  Sons. 

Discharge  Depot  Military  Hospital,  Quebec. 
Brick.   Citadel    BrR'k  Co. 
Electric   Lighting,   Quel)ec   Electric  Co. 
Elevators.  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co.,   Ltd. 
Kitchen    Equipment.    Wrought    Iron    Range    Co.,    I.jtd.,    and    Geo. 

R.    Prowse   Co..    Ltd. 
Paints.  Martin  Senour  Co.,   Ltd. 
I^ainting.   Leonar<l  &  Sons. 

Plumbing    Fixtures,    James    Robertson    Co..    Ltd. 
Plumbers.   John    Walker,   Quebec. 
Refrigeration  Eiiuipment.  John   Hillock  Co. 
Sterilizers,   .American   Sterilizer  Co..    l>td. 
Telephone    Equipment,    Bell    Telephone    Co.,    I^td. 
Waliboard.  Fibre  Board  Co.,  and   Bishopric  Waliboard  Co.,   I>td. 
General  Contractors,  L.  H.  Peters.  Ltd..  Quebec. 

Drummond    Military    Convalescent    Hospital.    Montreal. 

Brick,  Laprairie  Brick  Co. 

Boilers,   Warden   King  Co.   and    H.   E.   Plant  Co. 

Doors,    R.    MacFarlane   &    Co..    Ltd. 

Electric  Fixtures.   Northern   Electric  Co..   Ltd. 

Fire    Escapes,    Fred    MacKay  Co. 

Flooring,    Seaman,    Kent    Co.,    Ltd. 

(Jiass.  Pllkington  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Hardware.    Jas.    Walker   Hardware    Co..    Ltd. 

Inter-phones.   Northern  Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 

Kitchen  Equipment,  Gurney-Massey  Co..  Ltd. 

Linoleum.  Goodwins,  Ltd. 

Paints.   McArthur-Irwin.   Ltd. 

Plumbing  Fixtures,   The  J.   L.  Mott  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Ja.s.   Roi)ert- 

son   Co.,   Ltd. 
Plumbing  and   Heating  Contractor,   Thos.   O'Connell. 
liadlators.    Taylor-Forbes   Co.,    Ltd. 
Screens,   Alajor  Manufacturing  Co.,   Ltd. 
.Stone.  John  Quinlon  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Wire    Lath,    Pedlar    People.    Ltd. 
General  Contractors,  W.   M.   Irving  Co. 

Grant    Hall    Military    Convalescent    Hospital. 
Beds,  Parkhill  -Mfg.   Co. 
Doors.   .Anglin    &   Co. 

Electric  Fixtures,   Newman  Electric  Co. 
Elevators,    Otis-Fensom    Elevator    Co.,    Ltd. 
Fire  Extinguishers.  R.  S.  Bickle. 
Flooring,  Anglin  &  Co. 
Furniture.    Knetchel   Furniture   Co.,   Ltd. 
Kitchen    Equipment.    Gurney-Massey    Co. 
Kitchen  Ranges.    Hamilton   Stove  and  Heater  Co.,   Ltd. 
-Mattresses,    Parkhill    Mfg.    Co. 
Omce  Furniture.   Knetchel  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Plumbing  Fixtures,  J.  Robertson  Co..   Ltd. 
Refrigeration    Equipment.    Eureka   Refrigerator  Co.,    Ltd. 
Sterilizers.    Ingram    &    Bell. 
Screens,     .Vngiin    &    Co. 
AVal'lboard.  Beaver  Board  Co..   Ltd. 

Mowat    Sanatorium    Military    Hospital. 

Beds,  Parkhill  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd. 

Casements.  .Anglin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Flooring.  -Anglin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Furniture.    Knetchel  Furniture  Co..    Ltd. 

Kitchen   Equipment,   Gurney-Massey  Co. 

.Mattresses.    Parkhill    Mfg.    Co. 

Office  Furniture.   Knetchel  Furniture  Co.,   Ltd. 

Radiators.   Steel  and   Radiation.   Ltd. 

Refrigeration  E<iuipment.   Eurelsa  Refrigerator  Co. 

Surgical    -Apparatus,    Ingram    &    Bell. 

Sterilizers.    .American    .Sterilizer    Co. 

X-i-ay   Machines.    Victor    Electric   Corporation. 

General  Contractors.  J.   M.   Litton. 

Whitby    Amusement    Hall,    Military    Hospital. 

Brick.    Provincial   Government. 
Flooring.    Mickle,    Dynient   &   Son. 
Heaters,  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph. 
Structural   Iron.    McGregor    &    Jlclntyre. 
Tile     (structural).     Provincial     Government. 
Roofing,   Brantford   Roofing   Co. 
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Twenty  Years'  Service  Guaranteed ! 


It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  go  into  an  enter- 
prising Canadian  city  and  find  that  most  of  the 
important  buildings  are  covered  with  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roofs. 

And  the  popularity  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  you  consider  the 
following   features: 


This    is    the 

bond  that  guarantees 

your  roof  for  twenty  years. 


First:  Lowest  unit  cost  per  year  of  service. 

Second:  Freedom  from  maintenance  expense. 

Third:  Take  the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance. 

Fourth:  And  most  important,  we  now  guar- 
antee these  roofs  for  twenty  years  under  the 
following  conditions: 


How  to  Secure  the  ZO'Tear   Guaranty   Boad 

We  are  now  prepared  to  give  a  20- Year  Surety  Bond 
on  every  Barrett  Specification  Roof  of  fifty  squares 
and  over  in  all  tov^^ns  of  25,000  population  and  more, 
and  in  smaller  places  where  our  Inspection  Service  is 
available. 

This  Surety  Bond  will  be  issued  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most surety  companies  in  America  and  will  be  fur- 
nished by  us  without  charge. 

Our  only  requirements  are  that  the  roofing  contractor 
shall  be  approved  by  us  and  that  The  Barrett  Speci- 
fication, dated  May  1 ,  1916,  shall  be  strictly  followed. 


Further  information  and  copies  of  The  Barrett  20-Year  Specification,  with  diagrams,  free  on  request. 

THE     PATERSON     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY,     LIMITED 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

THE  CARRITTE-PATERSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


ST.   JOHN,    N.B. 


HALIFAX,    N.S. 


SYDNEY,    N.S. 


ii.llan   PaclBo   H.i  i  lv's    KrtlKlit 

.U,  Toronto.  Oiii.  '"  .-•luarc  twt 

.     Karrelt    Mp^'incaii.ni     lc....i>, 
.Xrehltects— Hulcliliwon,   VVckkI  &  Miller.  Mont- 
real.     Uoofers-Cnnaillan  Supply  &  CoiitrHPlln« 
T..i.inlo. 
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North   Toronto   Orthopedic   Military   Hospital,    North   Toronto. 
Hi-U-k,   NHlloniil  Itrlek  Co. 
liollerN.  John  ImkHh  Co.,  lAd. 
rautMnents.  Henry  Hojie  &  Son. 
Klertrlc    Fixture*,    Fred    .Vrnistrtmg   Co.   and   Northern    Electric 

Co.,   Ivtd. 
Kleviitors,    Otl»-FenBoni    Kli-N-sitor   Co.,    Ivtd. 
Kite   KxtinKiilshers.  Canadian   H.   W.   Johns  Manvllle  Co.,   I.,td., 

Canadian    IjiFrance    Fire    Kxtlnifiilsher    Co.,    Ltd.,    Wilson    & 

Cou«en«. 
FloorliiK,   Mlrkle.    Dyment   &   Sons. 
Hardware.    .Mkcnhwid    Hardware   Co. 
Heaters.   General    Fire    KxtliiBiilsher   Co..    Ltd. 
Kitchen    K(iulj)nient,    (Jiirney    Foundry.    (JeorBe    Sparrow    &    Co., 

Me<71ary  .Mfg.   Co..   Wrought   Iron   Range  Co.,   Hamilton  Stove 

and    Heater   Co. 
KcK'kers.  Henry  Hope  &  Son. 
I'alnt.s  and  Varnishes.  Martin  Senour  Co.,  Ltd. 
IMunililng    Fixtures,    Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co.    and    James 

Hohertson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Radiators,    Dominion    Radiator  Co.,   Ltd. 
Kefrlgerators,  John  Hillock  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Itoohng,   Hishopric   Wallboard   Co.,   Ltd. 
Screens.  Henry   Hope  &  Son. 
Sterilizers,   Hrandell  Deiine  Co. 
Sheet   Metal.   A.    Matthews  Co..   Ltd. 
Stone.    Brltnell    &    Son,    I..td. 
Structural   Iron,    Haines  &   Peckover,   Ltd. 
Tile.   John    Lucas  &   Co. 

Terra  Cotta,   National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,   Ltd. 
Ventilators,  A.  Matthews,  Ltd.,  and  A.  B.  Ormsliy  Co.,  Ltd. 
Wallboard,    Asbestos  Mfg.   Co. 
General  Contractors,  P.  L>iall  &  Sons  Construction  Co.,  Ltd. 

Spadlna    Military    Hoapltal,    Toronto,    Ontario. 
Boiler,    Dominion    Radiator    Co..    Tvtd. 
Doors,  I.  B.  Smith  &  Son. 
Flooring.    Laldlaw    Lunitoer   Co.,    Ltd. 
Electric  Wiring,  E.  A.  Drury  &  Co. 
Hardware,  Alkenhead  Hard-ware  Co. 
Healing,    H.   O.    Waterman    &   Co. 
Iron   Work,   Dominion  Bridge  Co.,   Ltd. 
Iron  Fence  and  Gates.  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Co.,  Ltd. 
Metal   Skylight.   A.   B.   Ormsby  Co.,   Ltd. 
Piunrblng,    Bennett    &   Wright. 
General  Contractor,   W.   B.   Charlton. 

Mount    Hamilton    Military    Hospital. 
Brick,   W.  G.    Cooper  Co. 
Boilers,    Warden-King,    Ltd. 
Doors,    Paiterson-Tllley   Co. 
Electric  Wiring,  Canadian  Electric  Co. 
Flooring,  Seaman.  Kent  Co. 
Hardware,    Kent,    Garvin    Co. 
Heating,    H.    G.    Waterman    &    Co. 
Hollow   Tile,   Sun   Brick  Co.,   Ltd. 
Paints,    Kent,    Garvin    &   Co. 
Plumbing.  R.  Ross  &  Son. 
Radlator-s,   Dominion   Radiator   Co.,   Ltd. 
RooHng.    Bird    &    Son,    Ltd. 
Stone   Sills.    Dundas   Artificial   Stone   Co. 
Structural  Steel.  Hamilton  Bridge  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tiling,    National    Fire    Proofing    Co.,    Ltd. 
General  Contractors,   W.   B.   Charlton. 

Guelph     Military    Hospital,    Guelph,    Ontario, 
Carpets  and  Rugs.   Robert   Simpson  Co.,   Ltd. 
Casements.   Ontario   Reformatory,   Industrial   Division. 
Doors.  Ontario  Reformatory.  Industrial  Division. 
Fire   Extinguishers,    Wilson    &   Cousins. 
Flooring.    Mickle,    Dyment    &    Sons. 
Hardiware,    Alkenhead    Hardware    Co. 
Paints  and   Varnishes,   Martin-Senour   Co.,    Ltd. 
Plumbing  Fixtures.    Port   Hope    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co. 
Radiators.    Taylor-Forbes    Co.,    Ltd. 
Roofing,    Bishopric    Waiilxwrd    Co. 
Wallboard.    Asbestos    Mfg.    Co. 
General   Contractors,   P.    Lyail   &   Sons  Construction,    Ltd. 

Byron  Military  Reception   Hospital,  London,  Ontario. 

Brick.   J.    W.   Cawrse. 

Boilers,  Spencer  Heater  Co.,  Ltd. 

Doors,  W.  Terry  &  Sons. 

Elevators.    Otis-Fensom    Elevator  Co.,    Ltd. 

Flooring.    Seaman-Kent.    Ltd. 

Hardware.    Hohbs    Hardware    Co. 

Inter-'phones,  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kitchen  E<iuipment,  Geo.  .Sparrow  Co.,  Canadian  General  Elec- 
tric   Co.,    Ltd. 

Laundry   Machinery.   Canadian   Laundry  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 

Lockers,   Dennis  Wire  and   Iron  Works  Co.,    Ltd. 

Ornamenjtai  Iron.   Dennis  Wire  &  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ltd. 

Paints  and  Varnishes.  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Glidden  Varnish  Co., 
Ltd.,    International    Varnish   Co.,    Ltd. 

Plumbing    Fixtures,    Imperial    Products,    Ltd. 

Radiators,     Warden-King,     Ltd. 

Refrigeration   Etiuipment.  Canadian  Ice  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Structural  Iron,  C.  &  E.  Nobbs. 

Surgical    .Apparatus.    Scanion-Xorrls    Co. 

Tile.    Italian   .Marble   &   Tile   Co..    Ltd. 

Ventilators.    Fleming    &    Houghtley    Co.,    Ltd. 

X-ray  Machines.  Ingram  &  Bell. 

General    Contractors.    Hyatt    Bios. 

Manitoba    Military    Hospital. 
Beds,    .\la-ska    Be;lding   Co, 

Brick.    D.    D.    Woods    &    Sons   and    Winnipeg   Supply   Co. 
Casements,  G.   W.    Murray   *:   Co.,   Turnbull   &  McManus. 
Carpets  and  Rugs.  T.  Ea-ton  Co. 
Electric   Fixtures.   Winnipeg  Engineering  Co. 
Elevators,    Otis-Fensom    Elevsitor    Co..    Ltd. 
Flooring,    Rat    Portage    Lumber   Co. 
Kitchen    Eipiipment,    Gurney    Mfg.    Co. 
Mattresses,    .\laska    Bedding    Co. 
Paints  and  Varnishes.  Martin-Senour  Co..  Ltd. 
Piunvbing   Fixtures.   Jas.    Roliertson   Co.,   Ltd. 
RooHng.  Brantford  Roofing  Co. 
Screens.     Winnipeg     Woodworking    Co. 
Structural  Iron,   Alanitoba   Bridge  and   Iron   Co. 


Surgical    .\pparatus.    Chandler   &    Fisher. 
Ventilators.     .MacDonald     Bros, 
WaiilMjard,   Manitoba  Oypsuni  Co. 
General  Contractor,   Thomas   Sharpe, 

Moose    Jaw    Military    Convalescent    Hospital, 
Brick,    Whltl(H-k-.\lMrlatt,    Ltd, 
Boilers.   Vulcan   Iron    Works, 

Casements.   Moose  Jaw  Sash  and   Door  .\Ifg.   (^o. 
Cement.  Canada  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Whitiock-ilarlatt  Co. 
Doors,    Moose  Jaw  Sash   and   Door   Mfg.    Co. 
Electric   Fixtures,   Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 
Elevators,    Otis-Fensom    Elevaitor  Co..   Ltd. 
Flooring,  Security  Lumber  Co. 
Hardware,    Moose    Jaw    Hardware    Co. 
Kitchen   Efiulpment,   Gurney   Nortliwest   Foundry   Co. 
Linoleum,    Dominion    Oilcloth    Co. 
Paints.   ^lartin-Senour  Co..   Ltd, 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  Port  Hoi)e  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
Radiators,    (iurney    Foundry    Co.,    Ltd. 
Hooting  Paint.   Paterson   Mfg.   Co.,  Ltd. 
Refiigeration    E(|uipment,    H.    E.    Forbes. 
Hooting.   Bird   &   Son.   Ltd, 
Varidsh.  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Ltd. 
VentiiiUors.    Alexander    &    Balrd. 
Wallboiird,  Manitoba  Gypsum  Co.,  Ltd, 
X-ray  Machines,  Vtctor  Electric  Co,,  Ltd. 
General    Contractor,    H.    E.    Forbes. 


MILITARY     HOSPITAL    ACCOMMODATION    COMPLETED 
AND    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION. 


.Name  and    Place  of  Institution. 
NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Ross  M.C.H Sydney 


Accommodation. 


35 

Moxham  M.C.H Sydney    110 

Clayton  M.C.H Halifax    25 

Pine  Hill  M.C.H Halifax   125 

Camp   Hill   Hospital   Halifax    600 

Pier  No,  2  Halifax   550 

Sanatorium    Kentville    275 


NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

Parks  M.t'.H St.  John   

Government  House   Frederlcton 

Sanatorium    River  Glade 

Sanatorium    St,    John 


.\rmouries    St. 

Discharge  Depot  St. 


35 

200 

40 

30 

John    450 

John    100 


PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

Sanatorium    Dalton 


50 


QUEBEC. 

Savard  Park  M.C.H Quebec    150 

Discharge   Depot    Quebec    800 

Sanatorium    Lake   Edward    60 

Drummond  St,   M.C.H Montreal    200 

Grey  Nuns  M.C.H Montreal    300 

Khaki  League  M.C.H Montreal    50 

Khaki    Home    Montreal    60 

Laurentian   Sanatorium    Ste.     Agathe     50 

Laurentlde  Inn  .Sanatorium. Ste.    Agathe    70 

ONTARIO. 

Elmhurst  M.C.H 

Richardson  M.C.H 

Queen's  University   

Sir  Sanford  Fleming  M.C.H.. 

Ontario  M.C.H 

Mowat  Memorial  M.C.H.    ... 

Spadlna  M.C.H 

College  St.   M.C.H 

North  Toronto  O.M.H 

Euclid  Hall  M.C.H 

Whitbv    M.C.H 

Guelph    M.C.H 

Newmarket    M.C.H 

Victoria  M.C.H 

Dunedin    M.C.H 

.Mountain  Sanatorium   

Freeport  Sanatorium   

Oakhlll   M.C.H 

Brant    House    

Central  M.C.H 

Queen  Alexandra  Sanator'm. 
Keefer   M.C.H 


Kingston    42 

Kingston    60 

Kingston    450 

Ottawa    90 

Cobourg    450 

Kingston    210 

Toronto    275 

Toronto     170 

Toronto     450 

Toronto     40 

Whitbv  1,500 

Guelph     800 


200 
30 
30 
Hamilton    170 


Newmarket 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 


40 

25 

300 


Kitchener 

St.  Catharines 

Hamilton    

London     150 

Byron    110 

Port    Arthur    25 

MANITOBA. 

Deer  Lodge  M.C.H Winnipeg 48 

I.O.D.E.   M,C,H Winnipeg 75 

Clearing  Depot   Winnipeg   100 

Manitoba  M,C.H Winnipeg 750 

Ninette  Sanatorium    Winnipeg  100 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

St.  Chad's  M.C.H 

Saskatoon  M.C.H 

Moose  Jaw  M.C.H,    . . . 
Earl  Grey  Sanatorium 

ALBERTA. 

Red  Cross  M.C.H Ogden    200 

Strathcona   M.H PMmonton     190 

Clearing  Depot   Calgary     50 

Alberta  College Edmonton    350 

Frank  Sanatorium   PYank    70 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Esquimault    M.C.H Victoria    110 

Resthaven    M.C.H Sidney     160 

Quailcum   M.C.H Qualieum    120 

Braemar  and   Langara    Vancouver    350 

Sanatorium    Balfour 170 

"Tranqullie   Sanatorium    Kamioops    50 

General   Hospital   V>ancouver     300 


Reglna    55 

Regina    150 

. . . .  Moose    Jaw    350 

Regina    60 


;i^/,  .^L£':,  ^i^ 
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The  New  Registry  Office,  Toronto 


DIRING  the  latter  part  of  1913  plans  for 
the  proposed  Registry  Office  were  select- 
ed by  competition,  in  which  thirty  Canadian 
lirms  i)articipated.  In  Jnne,  1914,  tenders  were 
called  for  the  oonstrnction  of  the  building. 
Sixty-two  firms  submitted  figures,  including 
foui'  bulk  tenders.  It  was  decided  to  ere.'t  the 
building  by  separate  trades,  and  contracts  were 
let  to  local  firms  for  all  parts  of  its  construction, 
except  the  marble  work,  which  was  executed  in 
Quebec.  With  this  one  exception  it  is  a  product 
of  the  Toronto  building  industry,  and  represents 
an  entirely  Canadian  undertaking  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  United 
States  for  architects  and  contractors  in  order 
to  get  efficient  service. 

Besides  being  a  notable  addition  to  Toronto's 
l)ublic  buildings,  it  gives  vastly  superior  ac- 
commodations compared  with  the  old  registry 
offices  which  it  replaces,  providing  adequate 
and  well  lighted  space  for  both  public  and  staff 
with  every  convenience  of  plan  to  facilitate  and 
preserve  a  systematic  and  efficient 
working  arrangement  for  filing  and 
searching  of  records. 

Located  between  Chestnut  and  Eliza- 
beth streets,  with  its  main  frontage 
facing  Albert  street,  it  lies  at  a  point 
slightly  north  in  the  district  between 
Osgoode  Hall  law  courts  and  the  City 
Hall.  As  the  inmiediate  neighborhood 
still  contains  a  large  number  of  unsight- 
ly buildings  comprising  a  section  of  the 
older  part  of  the  city,  the  architectural 
character  of  the  new  building  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  its  surroundings  and 
its  presence  is  bound  to  exert  a  most 
beneficial  influence  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  vicinity  in  which  it 
stands. 

As  the  i)urpose  of  the  building  would 
indicate  the  construction  is  fire-proof 
throughout,  the  exterior  being  of  buff 
Indiana  lime  stone,  the  frame  of  struc- 
tural steel,  fireproofed  with  tile  and 
with  tile  arched  floors  and  tile  jiarti- 
tions.  Sufficient  excess  strength  was 
allowed  in  the  steel  frame  and  founda- 
tions for  the  addition  of  a  future  third 
storey. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost 
to  the  city  exceeded  by  only  $385.00,  the 
lowest  bulk  tender  submitted;  the  total 
of  separate  tenders  amounting  to  $372,- 
50(1.00.  The  cubical  contents  amount  to 
1,17(),20()  cubic  feet,  and  the  cost  per 
cubic  foot  was  31 .7c.  The  extra  charges 
were  kept  to  a  very  low  figure,  and 
only  amounted  apjjroximately  to  one- 


tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  building. 

A  considerable  amount  of  marble  is  used 
in  the  interior,  the  floors  being  of  i)ink  and 
grey  Tennessee;  the  walls  in  ashlar,  of  Chainp- 
ville,  French  marble;  and  the  base  of  Bottocino. 
Regina  marble,  a  (Viimdian  product  ([uarried  at 
Quebec,  was  used  for  window  sills,  counter  tops 
and  stair  treads,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Main  Floor. —  The  main  entrance  from  Albert 
street  is  through  a  broad  lobby  and  octagonal 
rotunda  from  which  open  entrances  to  the  East 
and  West  Registry  Divisions  and  stairs  and 
elevator  to  the  Land  Titles  section  on  the 
second  floor.  Dujjlicate  offices  for  the  Registry 
divisions  are  provided.  Each  of  these  consist  of 
a  public  space,  around  which  are  grouped  the 
coat  room,  waiting  room,  consultation  room, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  private  offices  of  the  registrar 
and  his  secretary.  A  large  receiving  space, 
lighted  from  above,  is  provided,  with  rooms  for 
the  comparing  of  documents,  examination  of 
originals  with  lift  to  document  room  on  second 
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Moor,  and  easy  access  to  tlic  iiia))  file  room  in  the 
basement. 

Opposite  tlie  receiving'  spaces  and  separated 
by  glass  j>artitions  is  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Rejyistrar,  and  adjacent  to  it  is  the  abstracting^' 
room,  which  in  turn  is  in  easy  access  to  the 
searchinf?  ottice,  which  occupies  the  entire  rear 
of  this  Hoor  of  the  buildinj>-.  The  searchinji' 
room,  which  constitutes  a  library  of  tith'  ab- 
stracts ta]<en  from  the  original  documents,  is 
5;}  feet  by  7o  feet  in  size,  abuntlantiy  liojited 
from  three  sides.  Tele{>hone  booths  are  here 
jirovided  for  easy  communication  of  law  clerk-:, 
wliile  making  searches. 

A  rear  service  hall,  staff  stair,  and  entrance 


DKTAir,  OF  <'OLrMN  CAPITAL,  KKOtaTRY  OFFICE,  TORONTO. 

witii  book  lifts  and  ladies  toik't  room  complete 
tile  acconunodation  of  tliis  liooi-. 

Second  Floor. — On  the  Albert  street  frontage 
is  Iioused  the  "Land  Titles"  section  of  the  Reg- 
istry OtRce.  This  department  takes  care  of  that 
))art  of  titk'  legistry  when  same  are  guaranteed 
under  the  Torrens  system.  A  seai'ching  office 
with  top  and  side  light  directly  accessible  from 
llie  main  stairs  and  elevator  corridor  is  pro- 
^  ided.  (ir()Ui)e(l  aiouiid  this  are  the  document 
loom,  abstracting  and  comp-iring  room,  and  pri- 
vate office  suites  of  the  blaster  of  Titles  and  his 
<lei)uty,  lavatories,  etc.,  for  public  and  staff, 
complete  the  arran<jement  of  this  department. 

Basement.— In    the    basement    are    storage 
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rooms,  bindery,  public  and  staff 
lavatories,  map  room,  etc.,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  equipment  as 
well  as  a  suite  for  the  resident 
superintendent.  On  Albert  street 
frontage  there  is  about  6,000 
square  feet  available  for  use  as 
civic  offices  with  separate  en- 
trance from  Albert  street. 

The  heating  is  with  steam  witli 
vacuum  system  and  direct  radia- 
tion. The  generating  plant  con- 
sists of  two  horizontal  return 
tubular  boilers,  each  having  1,133 
feet  heating  surface.  Each  boiler 
is  e(juipped  with  a  Dutch  oven 
type  smokeless  furnace,  consum- 
ing smokelessly  the  lowest  grade 
of  bituminous  slack  coal.  Boiler 
feed  pumps,  tank,  vacuum  pumps, 
etc.,  are  located  behind  the  boiler 
equipment.  The  hot  water  for 
lavatories  is  supplied  in  winter  by 
steam  coil  from  boilers  and  in 
summer  by  separate  jacket  heat- 
er. Automatic  temperature  con- 
trol is  provided  throughout  the 
building. 

The  ventilation   equipment   of 
the  building  consists  of  a  61  in. 
by  26  in.  fan,  with  electric  drive 
and  a    9  ft.  by  9  ft.  standard  air 
washer   with   tempering  and   re- 
heating coils.    Fresh  warmed  and 
humidified  air  is  supplied  to  all 
of  the  principal  rooms  and  is  ex- 
hausted to  roof  by  gravity  through  ducts.      A 
special  exhaust  fan  for  all  toilet  rooms  is  pi'o- 
vided  on  the  roof.    The  plumbing  throughout  is 
of  the   highest  class,   porcelain   fixtures   being 
used.      All  lavatories  have  self  closing  basin 
cocks. 

The  elevator  ecjuipment  consists  of  one  pas- 
senger elevator,  two  hydraulic  document  lifts, 
and  two  hydraulic  book  lifts.  A  vacuum  clean- 
ing equipment  is  also  supplied. 

Since  its  occupancy  the  building  seems  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  demanded  of  it  in  every 
pai'ticular  and  although  erected  during  the  per- 
iod of  the  war,  and  while  not  pushed  by  the 
owners,  was  completed  practically  within  con- 
tract time. 


THE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Melvern  F.  Thomas,  Consulting  Engineer 

The  new  Registry  Office  building  is  heated  by 
a  vacuum  steam  system  of  direct  radiation,  whicli 
is  supplied  with  steam  from  two  66-ineh  diam- 
eter by  16  feet  horizontal  tubular  boilers.  These 
boilers  are  equix^ped  with  the  Dutch  Oven  type 
smokeless  furnaces,  using  the  lowest  grade  of 
bituminous     coal     without     producing     smoke. 


PUBLIC    SPACE,    REGISTRY    DIVISION,    REGISTRY    OFFICE,   TORONTO. 

L  Steam  is  distributed  to  the  direct  and  fan-blast 
radiation  by  a  system  of  piping  located  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  basement  in  the  rear  portion  of 
the  building  and  concealed  in  trenches  under  the 
basement  floor  in  the  important  front  rooms  of 
the  basement.  Each  radiator  is  etiuipped  with 
a  thermostatic  vacuum  traj)  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  arranged  to  be  operated  with  vacuum 
pumps  or  by  gravity.  There  is  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  auxiliary  eciuipment,  including  an  auto- 
matic damper  regulator,  two  boiler  feed  })umps, 
two  vacuum  pumps  and  the  necessary  receiving 
tanks  for  automatic  controlling  equipment. 

The  heating  of  the  entire  building  is  under 
automatic  temperature  control.  Each  room  is 
equipj)ed  with  one  or  more  thermostats  which 
control  the  steam  supply  to  the  radiators  in 
the  room. 

There  is  installed  in  the  building  7,579  square, 
feet  of  direct  radiation  and  .■'),().")]  scpuire  feet 
of  cast  iron  fan-blast  heating  surface,  aU  of 
which  is  controlled  by  59  va|)or  disc  type  ther- 
mostats and  KM)  diaphragm  steam  valves. 

Ventilation.— The  most  important  rooms  of 
the  building  are  ventilated  by  a  supply  of  fresh 
ail-  which  is  tempered,  washed  and  reheated  and 
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forced  into  the  rooms  by  a  lai'ge  tan.  This 
air  is  under  complete  temperature  control,  and 
is  intended  to  enter  the  rooms  at  a  temperature 
from  70  to  75  degs.  F.  and  with  a  standard 
moisture  content  from  r)0  per  cent,  to  (50  per 
cent,  of  saturation.  Tlie  ccmtrol  of  the  moisture 
is  obtained  by  controlling  tiie  temi)erature  of 
the  air  leaving  the  air  washer.  Of  course  this 
humidity  control  is  not  etfective  when  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  outside  air  is  greater 
than  that  necessary  to  give  a  saturation  of  50 
per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  after  the  air  is  warmed 


to    a    temperature    of    70 
degrees. 

An  e.xiiansl  fan  is  in- 
stalled in  the  attic  and  is 
connected  l)y  a  system  of 
galvanized  iron  air  ducts 
lo  all  the  lavatories.  This 
fan  has  an  extra  large 
capacity  and  gives  very 
thoiough  ventilation  by 
exhausting  the  air  from 
these   rooms. 

Coal  and  ashes  are 
handled  l)y  an  overhead 
trolley  system  which  en- 
ables the  firemen  to  trans- 
fer coal  directly  from  the 
bin  to  the  hoppers  over  the 
furnaces  and  to  transfer 
cans  of  ashes  from  the 
space  in  front  of  the  boil 
ers  to  the  hydraulic  lift 
which  elevates  them  to  the; 
"     street  level. 

A  stationary  vacuum 
cleaner  is  installed  in  the  pnni])  room  and  con- 
nected by  iron  pipes  to  outlets  located  through- 
out the  building  so  that  all  rooms  ai-e  accessible 
to  the  vacuum  cleaner  hose. 

Plumbing.— The  entire  building  is  ecpiipped 
with  a  modern  system  of  plumbing  and  drain- 
age.    All  piping  in  connection   with  this  work- 
above  the  basement  floor  is  extra  heavy  galvan- 
ized iron,  cast   iron   piping  is  used  below  the 
basement  floor.      There  are  sixteen  lavatories, 
equipped  with  79  high  grade  vitreous  china  and 
porcelain  fixtures.     All  lavatories  are  su))|)lied 
with    hot    water    from    a 
storage  tank  located  in  the 
))()iler  I'oom. 

Fii.KcTHTC  Sekvick.  — The 
\entilating  fans,  vacuum 
cleaner,  sump  pump  and 
elevator  are  all  operated 
by  2;?0  volt,  direct  current 
electric  motors,  and  the 
entire  building  is  wired 
with  a  complete  conduit 
system  for  illuminating 
Durjjoses.  There  is  also 
installed  a  secondaiy  sys- 
tem of  conduits  for  tele- 
phone and  call-bell  wiring. 
The  electric  service  for 
lighting  is  3-wire  115-230 
volt,  25  cycle  altei'nating 
current.  The  original 
plan  shows  74  electric  cir- 
cuits under  the  control  of 
255  push  button  switches 
and  serving  885   lighting 
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Professional  Ethics 

Bv  W.  A.  Ijangton. 

(Tapei-  read  before  che  I'.oyal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada.) 


WHEN  I  spoko  to  a  loading  architect  of  To- 
ronto on  the  subject  of  this  i)aper,  he  said  : 
"All  a  man  lias  to  do  is  to  beiiave  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

That  is  true,  but  an  understanding-  of  circum- 
stances is  re(|uired  as  well.  The  instinct  for 
right  conduct  is  the  better  fitted  for  action  In- 
considering  in  advance  the  types  of  judgment  it 
may  be  reciuired  to  make. 

A  right  understanding  of  the  ])rinciples  that 
should  regulate  the  behaviour  of  those  who 
practice  a  ]irofession  is  involved  in  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  a  profession.  In 
considering  that  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
able  to  consider  the  snares  that  lie  in  wait  for 
the  inexperienced  and  the  tlioughtless;  snai'es 
manufactured,  for  the  most  part,  by  members  of 
the  ])rofessiou,  who  do  not  understand  the  na- 
ture of  their  calling,  or  by  the  very  i)ublic  for 
whose  advantage  it  is  that  the  restraints  of  pro- 
fessionalism should  govern  the  pi'actice  of  archi- 
tecture. 

A  profession,  then,  as  distinct  from  ordin- 
ary laboi-  and  from  most  kinds  of  trade,  lias  two 
essential  peculiarities;  it  recpiires  si^ecial  knowl- 
edge so  that  those  who  want  to  obtain  its  results 
are  obliged  to  jjut  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  practitioner;  and  the  article  which  is  for 
sale  and  purchase  is  the  intangible,  unassessable 
and  unguaranteed  measure  of  the  practitioner's 
power  to  perform  an  important  piece  of  work. 
There  are,  as  it  were,  no  goods  upon  the  counter. 
This  latter  condition  is,  it  is  true,  also  the  case 
in  other  callings  in  which  the  thing  for  sale  is 
personal  service  only;  but  the  element  of  im- 
portance is  lacking.  The  stenographer  and  the 
office  boy,  the  coachman  and  the  cook,  also  offer 
for  sale  only  character  and  ability  to  perform, 
but  the  results  are  inunediate,  and  can  be  judged 
before  any  great  harm  is  done.  An  architect, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  lock  up  a  fortune  in  an 
uni)rofitable  building  without  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned  being  aware  of  it  until  the 
work  is  done  and  its  insufficiency  begins  to  ap- 
pear. 

From  these  two  essentials  then  — that  the 
architect  alone  has  the  talent  and  training  re- 
(piired  for  his  work,  and  that  his  ])ossession  of 
these  retiuisites  is  always  unproved  for  work 
not  yet  done,  we  may  deduce  the  i)rinci])les  that 
should  govern  him  in  his  relation  to  his  art,  to 
his  clients,  and  to  other  members  of  tlie  pro- 
fession. 

The  first  point,  then,  and  the  i)rincipal  j)oint, 
in  the  ethics  of  architectural  practice  is  that  the 
architect  should  be  able  to  do  the  work  he  un- 
dertakes to  do.  He  nuist  fit  himself  to  deserve 
the  cotifidence  that  is  placed  in  him. 


Most  architects  get  the  length  of  insisting 
that  they  be  given  the  full  confidence  of  their 
clients.  They  are  always  ready  to  exalt  the 
ai'chitect.  There  are  no  doubt  some  who  think 
that  this  Institute  is  intended  to  exalt  the  archi- 
tect; to  take  care  of  his  interest.  It  is  not.  This 
Tustitute  and  our  provincial  associations  are  in- 
tended to  exalt  the  art  and  practice  of  architec- 
ture; to  create  liigli  ideals  of  both  in  the  minds 
of  architects  and  so  help  them  to  better  i)erform- 
ance.  These  bodies  are,  therefore,  really  in- 
tended to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  clients 
of  architects.  There  is  no  room  for  any  other 
aim,  for  the  ))ractice  of  architecture  is  the  ser- 
\'ice  of  clients.  The  architect  must  not  only 
have  no  other  aim  which  contradicts  this,  but 
Jie  may  give  liimself  up  wholeheartedly  to  this 
aim  with  the  certainty  that  in  it  will  be  fulfilled 
all  legitimate  ends  of  his  calling— art,  honoi-, 
profit  and  good-will  to  men. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  coimection  with  this:  Is 
not  the  architect  to  think  of  his  fee  at  all? 
In  reply  to  this  we  must  recognize  that,  though 
the  carrying  out  of  an  architectural  design  is 
of  so  complicated  a  nature  that  the  joy  of  per- 
formance can  hardly  obtain  all  through  for  the 
artist,  as  it  does  in  simpler  arts  which  are 
executed  by  the  artist's  own  hand,  yet  it  is 
creative  work;  and  the  result,  in  its  develop- 
ment and  attainment,  ai'e  an  end  in  themselves 
and  enough  to  absorb  the  mind  of  a  real  artist, 
to  the  exclusion  of  thoughts  of  the  reward.  But 
the  architect's  mind,  or  the  ccmiposite  mind  of  a 
firm  of  architects,  must  include  a  gra.sp  of  the 
means  of  fiimncing  the  expensive  operation  of 
producing  good  work.  He  must  for  that  reason 
tliink  of  the  cost  when  he  undertakes  the  work, 
and  must  then,  therefore,  think  of  his  fee.  But 
the  fact  is  that  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  services 
there  is  no  occasion  to  think  of  it.  ^Phe  schedule 
of  fees  fixed  by  the  associations  are  intended 
to  make  such  thought  unnecessary.  They  are 
ai'ianged,  so  far  as  possible,  to  secure  for  all 
kin<ls  of  work  a  payment  that  will  enable  the 
ai'chitect  to  keep  up  the  means  of  i)erforming  it 
properly. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  i)rove  to  be 
insufficient,  or  an  architect  tliinks  he  is  entitled 
to  more,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  fix  a  fee  to 
suit  his  own  ideas ;  and  indeed  he  ought  to  do  so. 
Jfe  cannot  meet  an  insufficient  fee  by  work  to 
anatch.  There  is  but  one  grade  of  professional 
work— the  best;  and  it  must  be  paid  for.  H 
must  also  be  i)aid  for  by  the  client. 

The  latter  condition  o))ens  up  another  point 
of  proper  practice.  H  is  not  conducive  to  the 
proper  practice  of  architecture,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  true  service  of  the  client,  that  the  archi- 
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tect  sliould  receive  ]my  from  anyone  but  the 
client,  or  sliould  find  jtecuninrv  profit  in  Imilding 
for  clients  in  any  other  way  tiian  l)y  direct  i)ay- 
nient  from  the  client.  He  nuiy  not,  therefore, 
deal  in  buiidinj?  sites,  in  such  a  Vay  that  it  is 
to  his  interest  that  a  client's  building  should  be 
j)laced  on  one  site  rather  than  on  another.  He 
jnay  not  be  a  party  in  the  contract  or  have  any 
interest  in  it.  He  may  not  receive  payment  of 
any  kind  from  anyone  who  is  concerned  in  the 
erection  of  the  client's  building,  except  the  client 
Jiimself,  and,  therefore,  for  instance,  if  he  has 
made  a  successful  invention  in  buihling  material 
or  contrivance,  he  had  better  get  rid  of  the 
patent  right  altogether,  rather  than  make  his 
profit  by  royalties  on  its  use.  He  must,  in  short, 
liave  payment  for  his  work  so  arranged  that  he 
can  give  himself  up  to  it,  when  it  is  once  under- 
taken, without  thought  for  anything  but  its  per- 
fection in  the  interest  of  his  client. 

Here  arises  another  question  which  is  often 
raised  by  architects :  How  far  is  the  client  to  be 
honored  in  wishes  which  interfere  with  good 
design!  This  question  deserves  a  paper  to  it- 
self. The  answer  turns  upon  the  question: 
What  is  good  design?  My  own  opinion  is  that, 
where  the  client's  wishes  have  interfered  with 
good  design,  the  defect  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
designer.  The  problem  set  before  the  designer 
is  the  client's  wishes.  It  is  from  these  that  he 
must  make  his  design;  not  from  his  own  pre- 
conceived notions  embodying  some  architectural 
conception.  We  do  not  look  for  draughtsmen's 
designs  from  architects.  Taste  can  take  pre- 
cedence of  precedent.  The  true  architect  takes 
fire  most  when  confronted  by  a  problem.  It  is 
the  reconciling  of  inconsistencies  that  gives  life 
to  his  design.  Why  should  we  find  the  irregu- 
larities of  old  work,  the  freedom  of  good  classic 
design,  the  imperfections  in  logic  of  the  English 
Gothic  so  charming,  and  yet  fear  to  have  in  our 
own  work  irregularities  that  have  a  reason  and 
imperfections  that  make  for  comfort?  It  is 
seldom  that  faithful  effort  to  combine  good  work 
with  attention  to  the  client's  wishes  will  find 
that  the  two  are  really  incompatible;  but  if  it 
does,  if  the  architect  finds  at  length  that  he 
must  suffer  opposition,  he  will  be  able  to  back 
it  with  good  reasons. 

The  architect  must,  however,  be  on  his  guard 
against  falling  in  with  the  wishes  of  his  client, 
when  the  latter  wishes  to  do  something  that  is 
not  decent  behaviour  towards  a  neighbor,  or  in 
the  way  of  evading  municipal  regulations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  the  owner  is  relying  upon  his  architect  to 
keep  him  within  limits  in  these  matters.  He 
feels  out  in  consultation  how  far  he  may  go  in 
considering  exclusively  his  own  interest,  and 
will  not  think  well  of  an  adviser  who  lets  him 
go  too  far.  It  is  the  architect's  duty,  in  the 
first  place,  to  see  if  the  object  the  client  has  in 


view  can  be  obtained,  without  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  others,  by  further  study  of  the  plan 
or  by  original  contrivance.  If  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  wrong,  it  be- 
comes the  aivhitect's  duty  to  point  out  to  his 
client  that  in  so  carrying  out  his  wishes  he 
would  be  giving  him  bad  service,  and  that  he 
must  decline  to  do  so. 

Kven  at  this  pinch  it  nmst  be  seen  that  quar- 
reling with  the  client  is  not  included.  The  archi- 
tect must  be  reasonable  or  he  is  wrong.  If  the 
architect  is  reasonable  he  must  be  right;  and 
he  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  the  respect  which 
is  his  due,  and  the  deference  to  his  opinion 
which  the  case  demands.  Where  a  client  and 
his  architect  part  in  mutual  anger,  there  is 
room  for  the  architect  to  doubt  the  ethical  cor- 
rectness of  his  own  conduct. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that 
it  is  part  of  an  architect's  professional  honor 
to  keep  to  himself  all  confidences  made  to  him 
by  his  client  in  the  way  of  business.  In  case  of 
a  quarrel,  the  architect  will  have  exceptional 
opportunities  of  behaving  like  a  man  of  honor 
in  this  respect. 

The  question  of  taking  j)art  in  competitions, 
which  exercised  so  much  the  minds  of  a  past 
generation  of  the  profession,  has  been  settled 
for  practice  by  a  compromise.  No  architect 
really  believes  that  there  is  any  real  ground  for 
the  idea  of  the  general  jjublic  that  the  best  pos- 
sible design  for  a  building  is  to  be  got  by  mak- 
ing a  selection  from  a  number  of  designs  by  dif- 
ferent architects.  One  may  say  with  certainty 
that  the  designs  are  not  the  best  that  can  be 
made;  for  any  of  the  same  architects  would  pro- 
duce better  results  if  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  problem  quietly  in  consultation 
with  the  clients.  Nor  is  the  selection  that  is 
made  at  all  certain  to  be  the  best  selection.  But, 
because  competitions  offer  such  a  chance  of  a 
short  cut  to  pecuniary  success,  there  are  always 
architects  to  be  found  who  will  support  them. 
The  councils  of  the  profession  have,  therefore, 
agreed  to  accept,  as  offering  some  chance  to  be 
productive  of  good  work,  those  competitions  in 
which  the  competitors  are  paid  for  their  sketch- 
es, so  that  they  can  afford  to  put  into  them  a 
proper  amount  of  study. 

The  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  competi- 
tion question  seems  to  be  now  taken  by  that  of 
advertising.  It  is  argued  that  advertising  is 
good  for  both  the  individual  architect  and  for 
the  profession. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  joyous  revelations 
of  their  methods,  made  occasionally  by  success- 
ful advertisers,  to  understand  that  the  kind  of 
advertising  which  gets  results  out  of  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  thing  offered— the  kind  of 
advertisement  which  most  affects  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  commercial  world  in  favor  of  adver- 
tising— can  have  no  place  in  the  ethics  of  archi- 
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tecture.  Nor  is  the  public,  which  as  the  puff  ad- 
vertisers say,  "Likes  to  be  deceived,"  in  the 
same  mood  when  it  proposes  to  employ  an  archi- 
tect. 

It  seems  at  first  like  fantastic  severity  to  say 
that,  as  a  matter  of  simple  information  to  the 
public,  an  architect  should  not  advertise  himself 
and  his  wares  as  a  shoemaker  does.  How  are 
people  to  know  he  is  in  practice  if  he  does  not 
let  them  know!  How  is  he  to  have  confidences 
placed  in  him  if  he  does  not  let  them  know  what 
he  is  good  for! 

•The  latter  question  is  the  more  easy  to 
answer.  The  case  is  different  from  that  of  the 
shoemaker,  who  advertises  a  finished  product 
which  anyone  can  come  and  see  for  himself  and 
try  on.  An  architect's  wares  are  his  potential 
ability  to  perform;  an  ability  which  for  eveiy 
particular  case  is  still  untried.  It  is  a  true  in- 
stinct, therefore,  which  prefers  that  the  client 
should  come  of  his  own  initiative  to  seek  the  ser- 
vices of  the  architect.  It  puts  the  architect  in  a 
sounder  and  more  honorable  position.  Tlie  re- 
verse process,  where  the  architect  tries  to  invite 
or  entice  the  client  is,  therefore,  less  sound  and 
honorable. 

As  for  the  mere  card  of  advertisement,  giving 
name  and  address,  it  is  futile  if  every  architect 
adopts  it,  and  all  are  advertised  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent.  If  advertising- 
is  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  any  particular  ad- 
vertiser, there  must  be  some  introduction  of  the 
self-assertive  note  or  some  greater  extent  to  the 
publication  of  his  card.  That  is  to  say,  there 
must  be  inevitably  introduced  among  architects 
a  competition  in  advertising.  Who  is  likely  to 
get  the  greatest  advantage  out  of  that?  Not 
the  beginner,  for  whose  sake  the  practice  of  ad- 
vertising is  advocated;  but  the  large  and  suc- 
cessful practitioners  who  know,  as  jjart  of  their 
general  experience,  how  and  where  to  advertise ; 
who  have  the  means  to  advertise  extensively; 
whose  name,  with  advertisement,  w^ill  carry 
weight,  just  as  it  does  without  it. 

If  there  is  to  be  this  kind  of  competition,  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  tax  it  will  impose  upon 
the  profession  in  the  way  of  cost;  a  cost  which 
must  be  transferred  to  the  client;  and  as  it  is 
not  an  expenditure  incurred  in  rendering  better 
service,  will  introduce  a  debasing  leaven  to  dis- 
turb the  present  simple  relation  between  charges 
and  service. 

The  fundamental  objection,  however,  to  com- 
petitive advertising  among  architects,  or  any 
kind  of  effort  "to  get  work,"  is  that  the  case  is 
again  different  from  that  of  the  shoemaker. 
Peo])le  do  not  plump  the  savings  of  a  lifetime 
into  a  pair  of  shoes.  Most  people  have  several 
pairs  of  shoes;  different  kinds,  also,  for  which 
they  will  very  likely  go  to  different  makere. 
Thus  several  of  the  advertisers  in  the  trade 
will  share  the  custom  of  one  purchaser.     It  is 


not  so  with  architecture.  As  a  rule,  each  build- 
ing promoter  feeds  the  profession  with  but  one 
building.  Any  architect,  therefore,  who  snatches 
at  this  building  snatches  it  away  from  some  one 
else.  Pushing  one's  self  in  architectural  prac- 
tice is  reaching  out  for  work  that  would  not 
naturally  come  to  one;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  tak- 
ing away  from  someone  else  the  work  which 
would  naturally  come  to  him.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  work  for  a  Christian  or  a  gentle- 
man, and  cannot,  therefore,  find  a  place  in  the 
proper  ettiics  of  architectural  practice. 

It  is  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  ad- 
vertising, that  advertisement  by  individuals 
would  help  the  profession  generally,  as  the  prac- 
tice would  tend  to  bring  work  into  the  hands  of 
architects  which  might  otherwise  be  performed 
without  their  assistance.  If  it  did,  the  addi- 
tional fee  accruing  to  the  profession  as  a  whole 
would  hardly  eijual  the  additional  cost  incurred 
b\-  the  profession  from  the  practice  of  advertis- 
ing; and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  class  of  work 
brought  in  as  a  consequence  of  the  advertising 
would  bring,  in  its  execution,  much  joy  to  the 
artist. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  public  will  ever  come 
to  look  to  an  advertising  directory  for  informa- 
tion in  choosing  an  architect  rather  than  read 
the  record  of  his  works.  "Si  monumemtum 
quaeris  circunispice"  may  be  said  of  a  living 
architect  as  of  the  dead. 

The  free  i)ublicity  given  by  his  works  is  every 
architect's  best  advertisement,  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  all,  both  the  public  and  the  profes- 
sion, that  it  should  remain  so.  Young  architects 
who  are  apt  to  favor  advertising  had  better 
possess  their  souls  in  patience.  Experience  is 
necessary,  as  well  as  knowledge;  and  instead 
of  despising  the  day  of  small  things  they  should 
welcome  the  small  beginnings  which  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  get  thoroughly  on  their  feet  in 
jiractice,  in  preparation  for  the  larger  work 
which  is  sure  to  come  if  they  actjuit  themselves 
well  in  what  they  find  to  do.  Their  interest,  as 
the  interest  of  all  other  people,  lies  not  in  short 
cuts  which  will  bring  incompetence  to  the  front, 
but  in  the  stability  of  the  process  by  which  the 
best  architects  get  the  best  work. 

In  coimection  with  young  men  and  their  work, 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  question  that  has 
arisen  with  the  advent  of  large  commercial 
buildings  and  large  building  firms.  The  build- 
ers are  said  to  seek  the  elimination  of  the  archi- 
tect, offering  to  be  responsible  for  the  design 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  We 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  no  such 
elimination  in  the  case  of  the  most  important 
buildings  of  this  kind;  nor  in  similar  cases  are 
the  owner's  interests  likely  to  go  unguarded  for 
the  want,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  architect  employ- 
ed by  himself;  but  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
commercial  building  on  a  large  scale  done  in 
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this  way.  The  dcsij^iuTs,  wlui  work  i'oi  tlie 
builders,  inuat  linvo  an  arciiitt'ctuiai  traiiiiiij>;. 
Who  jvrc  thoy?  Thore  may  be  some  (lout)t  amouff 
aicliitocts  as  to  the  i)roj)rioty  of  architects  be- 
in^  thus  Associated  with  builders.  Any  archi- 
tect in  sucii  practice  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  em- 
ployment to  carry  out  similar  work  on  behalf  of 
tiie  owner  is  not  likely  to  be  souj^ht  as  a  i)uild- 
er's  desij^ner,  and  tiie  situation  of  now  ruiininf>- 
with  the  hare  and  now  liuntinu  with  the  hounds 
is  not  likely  to  arise.  For  yonufj;  men,  how- 
ever, Ki"Jiduates  of  the  architectural  schools,  this 
is  (|uite  suitable  work.  They  sui)i)ly  well  what 
the  builder  wants,  and  will  '^xmu  invaluable  ex- 
perience for  themselves.  Hack-work  has  always 
been  a  wholesome  exercise  for  genius  in  the 
arts,  and  there  have  been  much  lower  walks  in 
hack-work  in  tiie  past  than  tliese  modem  monu- 
mental perfoiinances  in  commercial  building. 

in  conclusion,  it  is  fitting  to  notice  how  im- 
portant it  is  in  order  to  i)ractice  architectui'e 
with  ethical  correctness,  that  architects  should 
be  associated,  not  only  to  discuss  and  elucidate 
(juestions  bearing  ui)on  such  practice,  but  to  give 
one  another  the  sui)port  of  companionship  in 
sustaining  a  standard  tluit  it  is  hard  to  uphold 
alone.  The  honorable  among  the  dishonorable 
is  apt  to  suffer  loss;  and  if  we  agree  in  approv- 
ing of  the  honorable  practice  of  our  profession 
we  had  better  agree  in  })racticing  it  thus  to- 
gether. This  is  the  reason  for  professioiml  as- 
sociations, and  it  is  also  a  I'eason  why  they 
shouhl  not  be  so  wide  oi)en  as  to  include  practi- 
tioners who  are  unfit  or  unwilling  to  give  good 
service  to  the  iniblic.  Our  associations  should 
be  bodies  of  the  clifc,  and  membership  of  them 
so  obviously  an  advantage,  not  only  from  the 
professional  standing  it  gives,  but  from  the  in- 
terest and  value  of  the  proceedings,  that  every- 
one who  undertakes  to  practice  architecture 
will  find  it  important  for  him  to  seek  member- 
ship and  to  devote  himself  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
fessional sei'vice  that  the  associations  exist  to 
uphold.  This  refers  more  particularly  to  the 
voluntary  association  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  when  there  is  fidl  recognition  of  their 
necessity  the  effort  recpiired  to  make  them  of 
value  will  not  make  their  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  work  in  architecture  greater  than 
that  of  a  statutory  association,  though  less  wide- 
ly spread. 


NEW  AIR  MOISTENING  DEVICE 

A  novel  scheme  for  securing  the  i)roper  de- 
gree of  moisture  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
a  warm-air  furnace  has  been  pro])osed  by  a 
niembei-  of  tlie  engineering  division  of  the  Iowa 
State  College. 

A  slot  four  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide, 
with  the  long  dimension  horizontal,  was  cut  near 
the  top  of  the  galvanized-iron  furnace  jacket 
directly  over  the  evaporation  pan.     A  strip  of 


wire  cloth  eight  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long 
was  folded  lengthwise  through  the  center.  A 
sheet  of  asbestos  the  same  size  was  then  folded 
in  tlie  same  way.  The  ]n\]wv  was  then  place<l 
between  the  two  layei-s  of  wire  cloth  and  sewed 
in  place,  using  a  wire  drawn  from  the  edge  of 
tiie  cloth. 

This  combination  strip  was  then  slipped  in 
the  hot  air  cluiniber  through  the  slot  in  the  fur- 
nace casing  until  the  lower  end  of  the  strip  could 
be  drawn  into  the  evaporating  pan  near  tin-  fur- 
nace bottom.  The  upj)er  end  of  the  strij)  was 
opened  for  a  funnel. 

A  connection  was  then  made  in  the  water  pipe 
in  the  furnace  roof  and  pet  cock  installed  in  this 
connection  just  above  I  lie  the  funnel  in  the  up- 
per end  of  the  combinalioii  strip.  Water  allow- 
ed to  drip  into  the  funnel  saturates  the  upper 
end  of  the  asbestos  strip.  The  length  of  the 
strij)  depends  u]h>]\  the  rate  of  supplying  water 
and  temperature  within  the  hot  air  ciiamber. 
In  case  water  is  sup[)lied  more  rapidly  than 
evaporated  the  excess  collects  in  the  evapora- 
tion pan  Ih'Iow.  As  the  weather  moderates  the 
amount  of  water  supplied  by  moistening  appar- 
atus should  be  decreased  or  shut  off. 

In  case  water  cannot  be  had  in  the  furnace 
I'oom  a  pail  filled  once  a  day  with  water  can  be 
supported  by  a  liook  jilaced  in  a  Hooi-  beam 
above  the  furnace.  The  jniil  should  have  a  hole 
Iiunched  in  the  side  near  the  bottom  and  a  pet 
cock  soldered  over  the  hole.  Water  can  then  be 
allowed  to  drip  slowly  through  a  piece  of  small 
hose  into  the  funnel  at  the  upi)er  end  of  the 
asbestos  strip. 

A  small  hygrometer  should  be  liiuig  near  a 
thermometer  in  one  of  the  rooms.  If  a  humidity 
of  thirty  per  cent,  to  forty  jier  cent,  is  maintain- 
ed the  temjierature  of  the  room  can  be  kept  at 
three  degrees  to  tive  degrees  lower  with  more 
comfort  than  if  the  humidity  is  allowed  to  fall 
to  five  per  cent,  or  less. 


All  influential  Canadian  company  has  acquir- 
ed a  site  on  the  Upper  Ottawa  for  the  building 
of  a  large  sulphite  mill  and  papier  plant,  and  the 
"jiportunity  is  being  taken  to  develop  a  model 
town  adjacent  to  the  mill  site  for  the  housing 
of  the  employees  of  the  company  and  others. 

A  splendid  site  has  been  chosen  for  the  town, 
which  is  being  laid  out  according  to  modern 
principles  of  town  planning  ujider  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  of  the  Commission  of 
Conservation.  Before  any  buildings  have  been 
erected  the  line  of  each  street  has  been  blazed 
through  the  forest  so  as  to  fix  the  best  street  lo- 
cations and  to  secuj-e  the  best  aspects  for  the 
dwellings.  Areas  are  being  set  aside  for  open 
spaces,  social  centers,  churches,  schools,  etc.,  in 
;idvance.  The  main  approach  to  the  town  will 
be  by  a  street  80  feet  wide,  passing  through  a 
sipiare  on  which  the  stores  and  jmblic  buildings 
will  be  erected. 


GAGE    I.VHTITITE,   TdRONTO. 

AdmiiiiBtiativf  0/fio>!s  of  the  National  Sanitarium  Association. 

<•HART.es   S.    COBB,   ARCHITECT. 
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GAGE   INSTITUTE,  TORONTO 

TJIE  head  office  of  the  National  Sanitarium 
Association,  at  the  corner  of  College  and 
Ross  streets,  was  erected  during  1914,  and  is 
jiroperly  known  as  the  "(lage  Institute." 

It  provides  (1)  central  administrative  offices 
for  its  affiliated  branches,  including  the  two 
large  sanitariums  maintained  by  the  association 
at  Weston  and  Gravenhurst ;  and  {'2)  modern 
clinical  facilities  for  the  examination  of  tuber- 
cular i)atients  who  are  sent  to  either  of  the  two 
places  mentioned  for  treatment. 

Without  any  precedent  in  })lan  to  follow,  the 
architect  has  evolved  a  scheme  which  gives  an 
excellent  working  arrangement  fitted  to  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  his  client.  While  related  one 
directly  to  the  other,  the  arrangement  separates 
the  business  offices  and  examination  rooms  into 
l)ractically  two  distinct  units.  Patients  on  being 
admitted  are  take?)  directly  by  the  elevator  to 
ihe  third  floor,  where  examinations  are  conduct- 
ed, and  which  provides  a  free  dispensary,  wait- 
ing room,  throat  room.  X-ray  laboratory,  (ciei- 
ary,  toilets,  etc.  A  top  light  over  the  waiting 
room  abundantly  lights  this  floor,  and  the  plan 
provides  for  future  laboratory  recjuirements. 

The  business  and  accounting  office  and  secre 
lary's  suite  are  grouped  adjoining  the  main 
vestibule  and  circular  rece])tion  hall  on  the  mail! 
tloor.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  separate  dis- 
pensary vestibule  opening  on  Ross  street,  and  a 
smjdl  auditoi'ium  with  sloping  Hooi-s  to  accom- 
modate about  one  hundred  and  fifty  |)ersons. 

Offices    foi-    consulting    physicians,    a    large 


Board  room  and  iiuarters  for  the  Samaritans' 
Club  (Women's  Auxiliary) ;  together  with  mail- 
ing department,  are  located  on  the  second  floor. 

The  basement  contains  the  heating  system  and 
coal  storage,  janitor's  (faarters,  staff  toilets  and 
store-rooms,  and  elevator  machinery. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  selected 
grey  tapestry  brick  laid  in  flemish  bond.  The 
trim  is  of  buflf  Indiana  lime-stone  with  cornice 
of  terra  cotta  to  nuitch ;  the  base  courses  con- 
sisting of  buff  Queenston  stone.  Steel  is  used 
for  the  frame  work,  with  colunms  protected  by 
hollow  tile  fireproofing.  The  trim  is  oak  through- 
cut,  the  floors  of  the  vestibule  and  reception  hall 
are  of  tile;  and  the  walls  are  of  enamelled  plas- 
ter on  all  floors. 
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Development  of  Architectural  Design  in  Canada 


liv  Ai.KHKK  Chapman. 


iI*Hi»er  rend  liefore  fto>'al  Art 

WE  are  in  the  position  to-day  of  knowinj,' 
more  about  the  science  of  buihliiiK  than 
has  ever  been  known  in  any  jM'evious  areliitee- 
tunil  era.  We  nuiy  possibly  know  more  about 
arcliiteetural  desijfn  in  its  broader  sense,  but 
we  do  not  know  nn)re  about  the  ivsthetic  side 
of  architecture ;  that  is,  the  etfect  upon  the 
senses  and  emotions. 

When  I  say  we  may  possibly  know  moi'e  al)out 
architectural  desij;:n.  I  have  in  mind  our  jureat 
versatility  in  handlinjj^  more  or  less  intellijyent- 
ly  anytliinj::  from  a  skyscraper  to  a  bunjz:al()w, 
or  from  a  mantel  to  a  cathedral,  and  we  can 
dress  these  creations  up  in  a  Mission,  Classic, 
Renaissance  or  Gotliic  character.  We  can  also 
make  the  buildinj?  fit  the  ])ractical  re(iuirements 
of  the  orjjfanization  to  be  housed,  and  j^ive  the 
huildiufi:  a  character  that  more  or  less  suggests 
its  utilitarian  purpose.  We  realize  to-day,  as 
we  never  realized  before,  the  importance  of  this 
element  of  giving  exi)ression  to  the  innermost 
character  of  the  function  a  building  serves  rath- 
er than  giving  it  a  conventional,  aaid  to  a  certain 
extent  meaningless,  architeotxiral  expression. 
We  have  also  a  concei)tion  of  what  ))]anning 
means  that  has  in  it  the  germ  of  a  far-reaching 
development.  This  its  clearly  seen  in  the  plans 
submitted  for  some  of  the  moi'e  recent  competi- 
tions, such  as  those  held  for  the  Government 
Buildings  at  Ottawa  and  the  Winnipeg  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  where  the  arrangement  and 
proportion  shown  in  many  of  the  phms  are  far 
beyond  the  conception  held  a  few  years  ago. 

When  we  come  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  arcliitec- 
ture,  by  which  I  mean  that  element  that  raises 
the  science  of  building  to  the  same  plane  as  the 
great  arts  of  painting,  music  and  sculpture,  we 
have  only  to  consider  our  de{)endence  u])on  the 
great  architectural  epochs  of  the  i)ast  to  realize 
our  weakness.  ITow  many  architects  of  to-day 
could,  without  the  assistance  of  their  libraries, 
design  a  buihling  with  the  classical  beauty  and 
refinement  of  a  Parthenon,  or  with  the  robust 
and  sim])le  treatment  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla; 
or  a  building  with  the  inuiginative  asjjiration  of 
a  Rheims  or  Rouen  Cathedral,  or  again,  with  the 
luxurious  and  clever  composition  of  the  Louvre? 
If  we  regard  the  tine  poetic  sentiment  in  the 
English  Gothic  collegiate  or  residential  work, 
we  must  realize  that  this  s]>rang  from  a  deep 
sincerity  and  feeling  in  their  work  that  archi- 
tects of  to-day  are  far  from  possessing.  We 
cannot  design  on  our  own  initiative  with  the  per- 
fection of  any  of  these  masters,  but  we  have,  as 
befoi'e  mentioned,  a  remarkable  versatility  in 
producing  a  sem])lance  to  all  of  them.  Further- 
more, if  we  wish  to  copy  them  s^lavishly  we  can 
reproduce  them  with  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
tensive library,  but  this,  after  all,  is  archeology, 
not  living  architecture. 


hlK'c-tural  Institute  of  Caiiadii.) 

This  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  position 
we  are  in  at  present,  and  now  let  us  trace  the 
steps  by  wiiicli  we  luive  ai-rived  at  this  stage, 
after  which  1  would  like  to  consider  certain  ele- 
ments afifecting  our  further  development. 

About  sixty  years  iigo  most  of  our  best  work 
was  done  by  men  who  were  trained  in  England, 
and  who  brought  with  them  a  sincerity  and  con- 
servative restraint  in  their  woi-k  which  resulted 
in  a  dignified  and  sober  treatment  of  Classic  or 
Heiuiissance  buildings,  and  a  sincere  treatment 
of  Gothic  that  showed  a  familiarity  with  the 
better  class  of  English  work.  Residential  street 
ai'chitecture  was  treated  then  with  nu)re  urban 
dignity  than  in  the  years  following,  particularly 
in  Toronto.  This  is  a  curious  anachronism,  for 
consider  how  small  the  cities  were  at  that  time 
compared  with  what  they  are  now.  Our  busi- 
ness districts  were  built  up  more  substantially, 
find  with  more  dignity,  all  of  which  expressed 
the  effect  of  the  solidity  and  thoroughness  of 
English  ti-aditions.  .Architects  of  this  pei'iod, 
however,  kept  carefully  within  bounds,  and  did 
not  indulge  in  flights  of  imagination  or  attempts 
to  solve  new  ])robleins  in  new  ways,  and  the 
school  from  wliicli  they  drew  their  inspiration 
was  rathei'  dogiuatic  and  limited,  though  sound 
and  safe  as  far  as  it  went. 

As  this  period  gradually  passed  and  the  How 
of  })rosperity,  occasioned  by  our  rapid  growth, 
spread  over  the  country,  we  seem  to  have  In-okeii 
away  from  the  infiuence  of  earlier  traditions. 
The  rapid  expansion  necessary,  and  the  limited 
amount  of  capital  to  meet  this  expansion,  led 
us  into  less  thorough  methods  of  construction 
and  less  careful  designing.  Owing  to  there  being 
no  restraint  upon  the  ])ractice  of  architecture 
other  than  the  rather  uncertain  discretion  of 
the  public,  we  naturally  find  at  times  like  these 
many  ])ractising  architecture  who  had  not  suffi- 
cient training  or  e(iuipment,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  led  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard  and 
created  the  darkest  architectural  period  of  Can- 
ada 's  career.  This  How  of  prosi)erity  and  build- 
ing activity,  however,  died  down,  and  Canada 
became  subject  to  a  good  many  years  of  de- 
pression, in  which  there  wei'e  not  a  great  many 
buildings  erected. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  Canada  be- 
gan to  realize  its  great  future,  and  to  waken  up 
and  go  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the 
building  expansion  following  assumed  enormous 
l)i-oportious.  This  period  gave  birth  to  higher 
architectural  aspirations,  due  probably  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  great  architectural  de- 
velopment of  the  Ignited  States,  which,  in  itself, 
was  due  to  the  Eui'opean  training  which  led  to 
the  handling  of  problems  in  a  freer  and  broader 
spirit,  and  also  led  to  a  more  penetrating  study 
of  the  old  work.     Undoubtedly  the  development 
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we  have  underg'one  in  this  last  era  of  buildins' 
activity  places  us  farther  on  the  road  to  archi- 
tectural proficiency  than  we  have  ever  been.  We 
have  more  of  a  gTasp  of  the  real  architectural 
problem,  and  we  realize  that  the  main  element 
to  be  sought  is  a  successful  plan,  and  next  to 
that  an  expression  that  leads  the  mind  to  grasj) 
the  essential  character  of  the  organisation 
clothed  by  the  building.  We  are  emancipated 
from  the  necessity  of  cramping  the  problem  to 
suit  a  preconceived  design.  Wlieu  we  compare, 
for  instance,  a  modern  station,  office  building, 
bank,  Idbrary  or  school  with  the  buildings  hous- 
ing similar  organizations  fifty  years  ago,  we 
realize  that  we  have  developed  a  much  broadei- 
grasp  of  the  problem,  but  this  ability  is,  after 
all,  only  elementary,  and  leaves  lis  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  really  great  architectural  era.  Are 
we  going  steadily  forward  in  the  great  building- 
expansion  that  is  bound  to  come  to  Canada 
sooner  or  later,  or  shall  we  blunder  along  in  a 
mediocre  way?  T  think  the  threshold  upon 
which  we  have  stei)ped  is  also  a  cross-roads. 
There  are  some  alarming  factors  in  present  da.y 
conditions  which  make  me  think  the  choice  of 
roads  at  this  juncture  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  future  architectural  development. 

The  days  of  handling  a  large  architectural 
practice  in  a  small  professional  way  are  past. 
Consider  the  organization  that  is  required  to 
efficiently  control  a  large  amount  of  building 
under  present-day  conditions.  First,  there  is 
the  business  and  administration,  then  there  is 
the  structural  part,  the  mechanical  part,  the 
supervision,  and  finally  the  creating  and  design- 
ing; in  short,  an  efficient  organization  to  create 
and  purchase  an  article,  or  articles,  totalling 
in  value  perhaps  a  million  or  so  of  dollars  a 
year.  We  have  not  many  of  these  organizations 
in  Canad'a,  but  we  will  have  in  future  years, 
and,  what  is  more,  to-day  we  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  such  architectural  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  of  large  building 
corporations  encroaching  upon  the  architects' 
province.  This  means  that  architecture  to  meet 
present-day  conditions  must  be  a  highly  organ- 
ized business,  and  not  a  one-man  profession,  as 
it  used  to  be,  and  T  believe  that  this  is  a  ten- 
dency growing  out  of  modern  economic  condi- 
tions that  cannot  be  altered. 

The  fact  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this 
paper  is  its  influence  on  architectural  design. 
Such  a  development  as  the  above  means  special- . 
ization  and  extreme  proficiency  in  design,  and 
this  means  at  least  ten  years  of  training  under 
the  best  of  advantages.  There  are  many  in  the 
United  States  being  trained  to  fulfil  these  mod- 
ern i-ef|uirements  in  the  way  of  design,  but  prac- 
tically none  in  Canada.  Our  opportunity  for 
training  men  is  at  a  very  low  stage.  We  have 
not  the  control  over  the  students  that  the  old 
system  of  indenture  gave  us,  and  we  have  no 
ateliers  like  thev  have  in  the  States  which  make 


an  excellent  substitute  for  the  former  system. 
It  is  true  we  have  our  architectural  colleges,  but 
they  only  carry  the  student  a  short  way  along 
the  road  he  has  to  go.  In  view  of  this,  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  head  designers  in  the  largest 
offices  in  Canada  ten  years  from  now  will  not  be 
Canadian-trained  men,  and  probably  not  Cana- 
dians, unless  more  action  is  taken  in  an  educa- 
tive line  immediately  after  the  war. 

There  is  a  very  serious  aspect  to  this  question 
of  the  necessity  of  strong  organizations  to  cope 
with  the  modern  building  conditions,  and  that 
is,  if  architects  do  not  organize  to  meet  these 
conditions,  large  building  corporations,  witli 
every  facility  for  extensive  'capitalization,  will. 
In  considering  what  effect  this  would  have  upon 
design,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  building 
corporation's  interest  being  to  sell  an  article  at 
a  profit,  they  are  not  going  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  solution  of  the  problem  unless  it  is  to 
their  monetary  advantage  to  do  so;  and  it  is 
only  to  their  advantage  to  sell  an  article  that  in 
a  general  way  meets  the  reciuirements  of  the 
purchasing  public.  Although  I  believe  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  intelligent  public  is  the  main- 
spring of  all  great  developments  in  art,  this 
understanding  is  generally  subconscious,  and  it 
is  the  artist's  work  to  tap  the  spring  and  de- 
velop it.  This  means  conscientious  pioneer 
work,  which  would  never  be  to  the  interest  of  a 
building  corporation  to  undertake.  Undoubted- 
ly, then,  if  building  gets  into  the  hands  of  busi- 
ness corporations  whose  sole  interest  is  profit, 
ar'chitectui-al  design  will  not  arrive  at  the  de- 
velopment which  it  would  if  controlled  by  the 
architect  whose  object  should  be  to  lead  the 
client  to  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  in 
hand,  even  if  he  knows  his  efforts  may  not  be 
appreciated  for  several  years  to  come.  We  have 
(mly  to  consider  the  increasing  control  of  large 
building  operations  by  corporations  on  this  con-, 
tinont  to  realize  that  this  is  not  an  imaginary 
but  a  real  danger  to  the  existence  of  architecture 
as  a  great  art.  By  maintaining  the  highest 
ideals,  and  by  educatioiml  facilities  and  a  broad 
spirit  of  organized  work  together,  we  can  main- 
tain control  of  the  situation  and  the  spur  of  the 
danger,  above  mentioned,  should  accelerate  the 
development  of  architectural  design. 

We  can  hardly  hope  to  realize  to  the  full  our 
present  ideals  for  a  decade  or  more,  even  if  we 
rise  to  meet  the  conditions  referred  to  above. 
The  training  of  the  senses  for  pure  beauty  in 
form,  i-hythm  and  color  can  oidy  be  accomplish- 
ed by  years  of  constant  effort  backed  by  great 
enthusiasm,  and  this  in  itself  needs  to  be  sustaiii- 
ed  by  the  intelligent  ap])reciation  of  the  public 
whom  we  serve.  To  cultivate  this  appreciation 
of  tlie  public,  which  is  the  solid  foundation  for 
all  art,  and  also  to  devise  means  whereby  it  will 
be  sati.sfied  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  seems 
to  me  the  present-day  duty  to  which  we  should 
devote  our  enei'gies. 
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TRANSPORTATION'   BllLDING,  OTTAWA. 


Transportation  Building,  Ottawa 


IUCATEI)  at  one  of  tlio  most  prominent 
A  intersections,  tlu'  Transportation  Build- 
ing represents  a  recent  develojMiient  in  Ottawa's 
l.iisiness  sections  Avhicli  visualizes  the  demand 
for  modern  store  and  office  accommodations. 

The  design,  which  introduces  a  Gothic  motif 
of  simple  form  in  the  two  facades,  exhibits  the 
vertical  feeling  characteristic  of  the  modern 
tendency  in  buildings  for  this  pui-pose,  and  is 
expressed  in  soft  grey  terra  cotta  with  brick 
panels  of  a  similar  shade  for  ])ortions  of  the 
front  between  the  second  and  sixtli  storeys. 
Rising  from  a  polished  granite  base,  the  ])iers 
are  carried  u))  to  the  top  of  the  first  floor  and  are 
linked  together  with  arches  over  which  a  diaper- 
ed band  is  carried  round  the  two  street  fronts, 
forming  a  base  for  tlu'  pier  above.  At  the  level 
of  the  sixth  floor  another  band  is  introduced  oi'- 
namented  with  medallions,  which  forms  a  sill 
course  for  windows  designed  with  elliptic  heads 
in  the  ujiper  storey.  Above  this  is  a  cornice 
formed  of  a  series  of  pendentives  with  perfor- 
ate<l  flamboyant  panels. 
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The  fioiitage  of  the  building  extends  66  feet 
(Ml  Rideau  sti'eet,  and  1 1(i  feet  on  Sussex  street. 
The  main  front  on  Kideau  street  is  divided  into 
live  bays,  four  of  which  are  used  for  stores  and 
one  as  an  entrance  to  the  offices.  These  stores 
I'ave  a  uniform  depth  of  90  feet,  while  the  re- 
maining portion  on  the  Sussex  street  front  is 
given  over  to  a  freight  entrance  with  two  small- 
er stores  at  the  south  end. 

Entrance  to  the  elevator  and  offices  is  through 
a  vestibule  and  liall  11  feet  wide  and  16  feet 
high.  Here  the  walls  are  panelled  to  a  height 
of  12  feet  with  wide  statuary  marble  in  large 
panels,  having  light  veined  Broccadillo  stiles. 
The  base  consists  of  dark  grey  Lapanto,  and  this 
also  is  used  as  a  l>order  for  the  floor  of  pink 
Tennessee  marble.  Above  the  marble  panelling 
is  a  frieze  of  Gothic  design  employing  the  same 
motif  as  used  on  tlie  exterior  of  the  building,  and 
terminating  with  a  ribbed  ceiling,  having  a 
slightly  barrelled  vault. 

The  staircase  to  the  first  floor  is  situated  be- 
yond the  elevators  and  this  is  also  executed  with 
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i'  Gothic  motif  with  a  balustrade  and  newels. 
From  the  first  floor  to  the  roof  the  staircase  is 
of  the  simple  ehai'acter,  and  is  enclosed  with  kal- 
amine  and  wired  glass  partitions,  tlms  forming 
an  interior  smoke-] )roof  fire-escape. 

The  interior  partitions  dividing  the  offices  are 
a  patented  sectional  type  containing  double 
panels  and  double  glass,  so  as  to  i)rocure  satis- 
factory sound  [)roof  results.  The  wood  used  is 
a  high  grade  birch,  stained  a  light  grey  in  order 
to  make  the  offices  as  light  as  possible. 

All  the  equipment  is  modern  throughout.  The 
lighting  fixtures  are  designed  in  the  Gothic 
etyle  in  keeping  with  the  architectural  treat- 
ment. The  elevators  consist  of  two  passenger 
and  one  freight  elevator  all  of  the  traction 
tyi)e.  The  former  is  of  a  double  screw 
model  with  a  speed  of  from  400  to  500  feet  a 
minute,  while  the  latter  consists  of  a  single 
screw  with  a  speed  of  250  feet  a  minute.  The 
shafts  are  constructed  of  terra  cotta  with  kala- 
mine  doors  at  each  floor,  e(iuipped  with  modern 
door  controllers. 

The  heating  system  is  of  the  simple  steam 
vapor  type  with  modulating  valves  on  each  radi- 
ator. The  boiler  consists  of  125  horse  power 
units,  72  inches  in  diameter  and  14  feet  long. 
A  special  setting  has  been  used  for  these  boilers 
whereby  the  gases,  after  i)assing  the  bridge  wall, 
are  carried  under  the  shell  towards  the  rear, 
and  are  divided  and  returned  on  each  side  of 
the  boiler  towards  the  front.  Here  they  pass 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  tubes  to  the  rear 
of  the  boiler  and  back  again  to  the  front  through 
the  upjier  half  to  the  smoke  breaching.     A  re- 


inforced plate  is  placed  horizontally  across  the 
boiler  between  the  head  and  the  clean-out  door. 
With  this  type  of  setting  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  entering  the  stack  is  much  lower  than 
with  the  ordinary  setting  and  a  greater  heat 
efficiency  is  obtained. 

Tn  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  the  build- 
ing, rock  was  encountered  ovei-  the  entire  site, 
and  some  three  thousand  yards  had  to  be  remov- 
ed to  obtain  the  required  depth  for  the  basement 
and  boiler  room. 

The  steel  work  for  the  superstructure  was 
started  in  the  middle  of  March,  1916,  and  was 
com])letely  up  four  weeks  later.  As  the  steel 
work  progressed,  the  concrete  floor  slabs  were 
laid  and  the  other  trades  were  organized  to 
follow  in  order;  the  entire  structure  being  en- 
closed and  roofed  by  the  first  of  June  and  ready 
for  occupancy  two  months  later,  following  the 
completion  of  a  jjortion  of  the  interior  for  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board,  who  desired  ']»osses- 
i-;ion  earlier  than  the  completion  date. 


POWER  DAM 

A  concern  known  as  the  Power  Development 
Company,  Limited,  has  given  notice  of  applica- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  author- 
ity to  consti-uct  a  dam  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  near 
C'Ornwall,  and  to  provide  certain  compensating 
works  in  connection  with  it.  The  proposition,  it 
is  thought,  might  be  the  reincarnation  of  the  old 
Long  Sault  scheme,  which  was  defeated  after  a 
bitter  fight  in  Parliament.  The  company  is  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 


DETAIL  OF  ENTRANCE  AND  OROrND   FLOOR  TORRIDOR,  TRANSPORTATION   RUILDING,  OTTAWA. 


Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada 


ON  Ootohor  1st  and  Jiid  tlit'  TiMitli  Aiimml 
Convention  of  tlio  Royal  Arcliitoi'tural  In- 
stitute of  Canada  was  lield  at  Ottawa,  but  owinji; 
to  till'  attentlanci'  Irmuu;  smaller  than  expected, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  a  future  date,  the 
President  being  authorized  to  call  the  adjourned 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Toronto  in  December  or 
January,  at  the  same  time  the  Convention  of  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects  is  held. 

During  war  time  tiic  ollicers  and  members  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  are  desirous 
of  holding  the  organization  together  and  mak- 
ing such  progress  as  is  jjossible  along  the  lines 
of  im|)roving  educational  facilities  and  obtain- 
ing more  favorable  legislation  ;  protecting  Cana- 
dian architects  from  nnfair  comi)etition  from 
other  countries. 

At  the  Ottawa  gatliering  a  very  interesting 
discussion  took  place  following  the  reading  of 
a  pai)er  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hyues,  of  Toronto,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  being  that  Mr.  Ilynes'  sug- 
gestions should  be  further  discussed  by  the 
architects  throughout  (!'anada  and  definite  ac- 
tion taken  to  give  greater  protection  to  the 
Canadian  profession.  Very  interesting  papers 
were  also  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Langton, 
Toronto,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  Toronto. 

The  mostim])ortaiit  action  of  the  Ottawa  con- 
vention was  the  acceptance  of  the  application 
for  legislation  from  the  Architectural  Institute 
of  British  Columbia.  There  have  been  two  archi- 
tectural societies  in  British  (yoiumbia,  but  it 
being  understood  that  only  one  is  now  in  ex- 
istence, it  was  taken  into  the  Hoyal  Architec- 
tural Institute  of  Canada,  this  completing  the 
chain  of  jvrovincial  stxiieties  from  Quebec  to  tlu' 
Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  tlie  coming  year  action 
will  be  taken  to  oi"ganize  the  architects  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  into  a  Maritime  Province  association  of 
aixjhitects. 

The  executive  plan  to  hold  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada  in  a  diflferent  province  each  year,  hold- 
ing the  national  convention  at  the  same  time  as 
the  provincial  convention  meets,  the  aim  being 
to  encourage  a  ^arger  attendance  at  both  the 
national  and  provincial  meetings. 

Tlie  ninth  annual  convention  was  held  in  Que- 
bec a  year  ago,  and  if  the  tenth  convention  is 
held  in  Toronto  shortly,  jointly  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects,  it 
would  probably  be  arranged  to  hold  the  eleventh 
convention  at  Winnipeg  next  year  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Manitoba  Association  of  Architects 
holds  its  annual  convention. 

Construction  is  pleased  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Can- 


ada to  imblish  the  report  of  its  convention  an«l 
send  copies  to  every  member  of  the  institute 
throughout  the  various  i)rovinees  of  ('anada. 

R.  A.  1.  C.  PROCEEDINGS 

Thf  meetlns  was  caHed  to  mdcr  liy  the  president.  Mr.  .1.  I'. 
Ouellet  at  1()  a.m..  the  followinn  memberH  havliiK  signed  the 
register  as  being  in  attendance:  Messrs.  .1.  I'.  Ouellet.  A.  Kranlt 
Wickson.  I.,.  11.  .lordon.  A.  Chausse.  R.  M.  Ogilvie,  K.  K.  Temple, 
C  Brodeur,  A.  .1.  Barclay,  J.  I'.  MacLaren,  John  A.  Pearson. 
.\rtluir   U.    Brydon. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  president  stated  that  the  objeet 
of  the  meeting  was  strictly  a  business  one,  and  that  he  would 
forego  anything  In  the  nature  of  an  annual  address  In  order  thai 
the  matters  to  l)e  dealt  with  could  be  taken  up  without  delay, 
lie  referred  briefly  to  the  meeting  held  at  Uuebet'  Cily  last  year, 
.stating  that  the  work  of  three  years,  practically  speaking,  had 
to  be  attended  to.  There  was  a  meeting  of  tlie  comicil.  a  general 
meeting  dealing  witli  the  l>usiness  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
the  election  of  members  to  the  council,  and  proceedings  in  refer- 
ence to  the  affairs  of  the  institute  for  the  year  In  which  the 
meeting  was  held. 

Mr.  Chausse,  honorary  secretary,  explained  that  tile  Quebec 
meeting  comprised  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  meetings  and 
occupied  two  da.\'s.  In  reference  to  the  .minutes  of  the  preced- 
ing meetings,  Mr.  Ohausse  stated  that  they  were  quite  volumin- 
ous, and  that  it  was  usually  the  custom  to  accept  them  as  read, 
and    asked    if   this   should    be    understood    acconlingly. 

Mr.  Wickson  did  not  think  that  tlie  meeting  could  pass  or 
modify  the  minutes,  not  having  a  quorum,  l>ut  perhaps  could 
receive  them,  and  this  was  adopted. 

DKLFXiATICS  OF  FKDKKATEU  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Delegates  from  the  federated  associations  ltil7-lS  and  r.Us 
council  were  reported  by  Mr.  Chausse.  honorary  secretar.N",  as 
follows: 

Alberta  .Association  of  .\rchitects — Richard  I'.  Hlackey.  <;al- 
gary.    Alta.:    W.    1).   CroTnarty.    Edmonton,    .\lta. 

Manitol>a  As.sociation  of  .Vrchitects — 1>.  H.  .lordan,  Winnipeg. 
.Man.:  H.  R.  .Mattliews,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  J.  H.  (i.  Russell,  Win- 
nipeg,   .Man. 

Ontario  .\s.sociatioii  of  Architects — C.  H.  -Veton  Bond,  Toronto, 
Ont,;  A,  Frank  Wickson,  Toronto,  Ont.;  ,1.  P.  Hynes.  Toronto. 
Ont.. 

Province  of  Quebec  .Association  of  Architects — I).  R.  Brown. 
.Montreal,  t^ue.:  .\lcide  Chausse,  .Montreal,  Que;  J.  P.  Ouellet. 
Quebec.  Que.;  ,).  I'errault,  Montreal,  Que.;  Herbert  Riiine.  .Mont- 
real. Que. 

The  Sjiskatchewan  .Association  of  .\rchitects  have  not  yet  sent 
in  the  names  of  their  delegates.  I  telegraphed  them  two  weeks 
ago.    hut    have   not   received   any   answer. 

■  'resident:  We  shall  now  jiroceed  to  the  next  item,  wliicb  is 
the  application  for  federation  from  tlie  Ai-chitectunil  Institute 
of   British   Ci>luiiibia    (incoriKii-ated). 

Mr.  Cbau.s.se:  This  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
council  heW  at  Ottawa  in  .April  last.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  secretary  of  the  .\rchitecturai  Institute  of  British  Coiumijia 
to  the  effect  that  tlie  otliei"  architectural  organization,  which 
was  known  as  the  Institute  of  .\rchitects  of  Britisli  Coiumi^ia, 
had  gone  out  of  existence,  and  asking  tliat  the  ,\rcliitectural 
Institute  of  British  Columliia  be  federated  with  the  Royal  In- 
stitute. .\t  the  meeting  of  the  council  held  yesterday,  the  fol- 
lowing motion  was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  council  is  in  leceipt  of  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  British  Columbia  stating 
that  the  BritisJi  Columliia  Association  of  .\rchitects  now  no 
longer  exist.s.  and  asking  for  federation  iwitli  the  R.A.I.C;  there- 
fore, be  it  resolved  that  the  .\rchitectural  Institute  of  British 
Columbia  be  admitted  to  the  R..A.I.C.,  providing  (a)  that  satis- 
factory evidence  l>e  forwarded  that  tlie  British  (^olumbia  .As- 
sociation of  Architects  has  been  disiianded.  and  (h)  that  fees  at 
the  rate  of  $2.00  for  each  member  lie  forwarded,  with  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  members  and  a  list  of  delegates  to  the  council." 

Ml-.  Wickson:  I  suppose  as  mover  tif  that  motion  I  should 
sa.v  the  whole  council  felt  that  as  our  onli,-  information  regar<l- 
ing  the  disVianding  or  demobilizing,  or  wliatever  >'ou  ma.\-  call 
it,  of  the  British  Columliia  ,Assot;iation  came  through  the  secre- 
tary of  the  rival  iissociation,  Ave  thought  that  in  justice  to  tlie 
old  association  we  ought  to  have  something  from  it  stating  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  we  thought  it  was  only  fair  and  jiroper 
to  put  it  up  to  the  British  Columbia  Institute  to  furnish  this 
information.  .Ml  the  secretary  of  that  organization  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  get  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  or  the  former 
president  of  the  association,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  then,  according  to  this  resolution,  the  Architectural 
Institute  of  British  Columbia  JWouId  automaticall.v  become  fed- 
erated with  us.  You  will  remember  we  had  quite  a  time  over 
that,  and  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  correspondence  in  regard  to 
the  subject,  because  each  association  was  quite  determined  to 
be   the  one  which   would  be   federated. 

President:  There  is  one  now  which  Jias  a  charter.  It  is  not 
ij.v  any  means  a  close  charter,  liut  it  is  a  charter  from  the 
Provincial  Government.  That  is  the  one  we  decided  we  would 
invite  to  join  us.  uix>ii  presentation  of  their  credentials, 

Mr.  Chausse:  They  were  incorporated  by  the  Provincial 
Government  of  British   Columbia   on  June   10th,   1914. 

Mr.  Jordan:  I  suppose  we  have  to  recognize  that  this  meet- 
ing can  only  take  communication  of  matters  which  are  pend- 
ing, as  matters  of  information  and  general  interest,  and  the  only 
ultimate  step  we  can  take  is  to  adjourn  to  some  agreed  time, 
upon   the  call  of  the   jiresident,    for   final  action. 

Mr.  Wickson:  This  is  a  matter  for  the  council.  If  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Institute  complies  with  the  conditions  we  have 
laid  down,  the  council  will  admit  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  them  to  come  back  to  the  association  for  admission. 

Mr.  Wrigley  (representing  "Construction"):  .\s  Mr.  Chausse 
tokl  .vou  liefore  the  meeting  opened,  we  .Avill  lie  pleased  to  pub- 
lish   the    minutes   of   this   meeting   in    "Construction."    which    is 
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largel.\'  circulated  throuKhout  British  Columbia.  The  fact  that 
the  minutes  appear  in  it  would  permit  those  wlio  are  members 
of  the  Hritisli  Columbia  Association  to  see  what  is  being  done, 
and  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  taking  whatever  steps 
they  might  see  (it. 

Sir.  Wickson;  r.ut.  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  members 
of  the  old  oi*ganization.  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  acceiit  the 
new  association  without  something  more  than  a  mere  state- 
ment that  the  other  has  been  disbanded. 

.Mr.  Wrigley:  Still,  the  publication  of  what  has  transpired 
here  would  spread  the  information  better,  because  you  would 
only  reach  one  or  two  gentlemen  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Chausse;  That  is  perfectly  true.  I  may  sa.v  1  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Wrigley,  of  "Construction,"  and  he  tells  me 
that  paper  will  publish  the  j)roceedinKs  of  our  meeting  here  to- 
da.v.  including  the  pajiers  which  may  be  read.  He  has  agreed  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  issue  containing  the  minutes  to  each  member 
of  the  institute.  This  will  save  us  the  expense  of  publishing  our 
proceedings  this  .vear. 

I*i"esident:  1  am  sure  we  are  very  grateful  to  the  publishers 
of  "Construction"  for  this  kindness,  and  we  shall  be  very 
pleased,  indeed,  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 

APPtHNTXIKNT   OF  AUDITOR. 

President:  "\Ve  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  item  of  busi- 
ness, which  is  the  appointment  of  an  auditor. 

Mr.  Chausse;  Generally  the  auditor  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly,  and  has  usuall.v  been  a  gentleman  who  resided  in 
the  same  cit.v  as  the  treasurer.  This  year  we  have  no  treasurer. 
The  pi-esident  aske<l  me  to  fulHl  the  functions  of  that  office  until 
a  treasurer  is  elected.  This  was  confirmed  iby  the  council  meet- 
ing yesterdaj'.  I  would  suggest  that  this  matter  be  left  over 
until  such  time  as  the  treasurer  is  appointed,  then  we  ma.v  ap- 
point an  auditor  from  the  <*it.\'  in  which  the  treasurer  resides. 

Mr.  Jordan:  In  an\-  event  we  cannot  appoint  an  auditor  to- 
dny.  seeing  that  we  have  no  quorum. 

REPORT  OF  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Chausse:  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  council  yesterday, 
but  there  was  no  quorum,  and  all  the  business  was  transacted 
with  the  u^erstanding  that  it  should  be  sanctioned  at  the  gen- 
ei-al  assenim\'.  The  following  matters  were  dealt  with  at  the 
council  meeting:  The  secretary  was  appointed  to  act  as  treas- 
urer pro  tem. :  the  treasurer's  report  was  received,  showing  a 
balance  of  $935.40:  the  motion  regarding  the  .\rchitectural  In- 
stitute of  British  Columbia,  which  has  .iust  been  read,  was 
adopted:  it  was  i-esolved  that  steps  be  taken  to  send  to  the 
different  associations  and  to  the  members  of  the  Ro.val  Institute 
the  reports  of  the  treasurei"  and  auditor,  as  well  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly,  including  the  i>apers  read.  This  will  now 
be   done    through    the   courtesy   of    "Construction." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Wickson.  seconded  by  Mr.  .Mcide  Chausse:  "That  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  do  hereby  record 
the  sorrow  with  which  it  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  its 
honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  ,T.  W.  Fl.  Watts.  R.C.A..  whose  out- 
standing ability,  upright  character  and  kindly  nature  had  earned 
the  admiration,  respect  and  affection  of  all  his  colleagues,  aiwl 
shed  lustre  on  his  ow'n  name,  and  on  that  of  his  profession 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  beyond  its  borders,  and  whose 
untimely  demise  has  left  a  gap  in  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts 
of  his  colleagues  that  no  other  can  fill.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  his  family,  with  the  expression  of  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  this  council  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  whom  it  represents." 

Mr.  Wickson:  Although  we  cannot  do  an.v  business,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  minutes  of  the  council 
meetings,  which  do  not  happen  to  be  iiublislied.  were  forwarded 
to  the  different  provincial  associations.  It  would  not  be  a  ver>' 
.serious  undertaking  so  far  as  the  work  involved  is  concerne<i, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  in  the  sense  that  those 
organizations  would  know  what  the  council  was  doing,  and  would 
keep  really  more  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  in- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Jordan:     I   think   that  Is  an  excellent  idea. 

.Mr.  Chausse:  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  an  incentive 
to  preventing  the  members  of  the  council  from  attending  the 
meetings,  because  they  might  get  the  idea  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  of  attending  the  meetings,  knowing  that  they  would 
get  a  report  of  what  transpired.  In  any  event,  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  try  it.  and  it  might  produce  good  results. 

HONORABLE  SECRETARY'S   REl'ORT. 

Mr.  Chau.sse  then  presented  the  following  report: 

Montreal,   25th   September,    liilT. 
To   the   President,    the    Council   and    the   Members   of   the    Roval 
Architectural    Institute    of    Canada: 

Gentlemen. — I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  tenth  amiual  report  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Ro.val  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada. 

This  organization,  founded  on  the  I9th  August,  1907,  under  the 
name  of  the  Institute  of  .Architects  of  Canada,  was  incorporated 
by  ttie  Dominion  Government  on  the  IBth  June,  190S.  as  the 
.Vrchitecturai  Institute  of  Canaila.  On  June  2nd.  1909.  His 
Majesty  King  Eilward  \'ll..  granted  us  permission  to  adopt  the 
prefix  "Royal"  to  the  name  of  the  .Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada.  Up  to  the  year  1912  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute 
of  Canada  was  independent  from  anv  other  as.sociation  of  archi- 
tects in  Canada,  but  was  alliea»*ith  the  Royal  Institute  of 
P.ritish  Architects,  .\ftcr  conferen<8fc  with  the  various  provin- 
cial associations  of  architects,  it  mas  decided  to  amend  our 
charter  in  order  to  federate  with  the  provincial  architectural 
associations  throughout  Canada  recognized  by  the  Ro.val  In- 
stitute. .4  new  charter  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  society  was  incoi-porated  under  its  present  title 
of  "The  Uo.val  Architectural  Institute  of  (Canada,"  or  "li'lnstitul 
Royal   d'Architecture   du    Canada." 

The  new  organization  comprised  the  entire  membership  of 
the  following  provincial  associations  of  architects: 

Alberta  As.sociation   of   .Arclntecls. 

Manitoba    Association   of   .\rc.hitects 

Ontario   .Association    of   .\rchitects. 

Province  of  Quebec  .Vssociation  of  .Vichltecls. 

Saskatchewan    .Kssociatlon   of   .Xrchitects         • 

There  was  no  association  of  architects  in  the  Provinces  of 
.Nova   Scotia,    New    UruriswicK   ami    Prince   Edward   Island.      In 


British  Columbia  there  were  two  architectural  bodies,  the  British 
Columbia  Society  of  Architects  and  the  Architectural  Institute 
of  British  Columbia.  As  we  could  not  federate  with  two  as- 
sociations in  one  province  the  architects  of  British  Columbia 
could  not  join  the  -membership  of  the  Royal  .Xrchitectural  In- 
stitute o.f  Canada.  Before  we  meet  again  it  is  hoped  that  the 
door  will  he  opened  to  our  colleagues  of  the  Western  Province, 
as  negotiations  are  now  under  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  .Xrchi- 
tectural Institute  of  British  Columbia  into  ithe  membership  of 
our  institute.  This  will  be  done  only  if,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, the  British  Columibia  Society  of  .Architects  has  ceased 
to  exist.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  .Vrchitectural  Institute  of 
British  Columbia  was  incori>orated  on  Jime  10th,  1914,  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 

As  alread.v  stated,  every  meml>er  of  a  federated  provincial 
association  of  architects  is  ipso  facto  a  member  of  the  R..\.I.C.. 
and  each  provincial  societ.v  is  represented  on  the  council  of  the 
R..\.I.C.,  by  two  delegates  for  forty  members  or  less,  and  one 
additional  delegate  for  each  additional  forty  members  or  fraction 
thereof.     This  council  elects  the  officers  of  the  R..-\.I.C. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1916-1917  there  have  been  two  meetings 
of  the  council,  one  at  Quebec,  on  Sei)tember  9th,  1916,  at  which 
meeting  the   following  officers  w-ere  elected: 

President.  J.  1'.  Ouellet:  Vice-Presidents,  A.  Frank  Wickson 
and  W.  C.  Van  Egmond;  Hon.  Secretary,  .\lcide  Chausse;  Hon. 
Treasurer.  J.   W.  H.    Watts. 

It  was  <lecided  to  retain  rooms  for  the  office  of  the  R.,V.I.(^. 
at  .\'o.  .'i67  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $150.00:  to  retain  the  services  of  an  assistant  secretar.v  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $200.00,  and  to  fix  the  pro  rata  rate  of  $2.00  per 
member  for  the  contribution  of  the  i)rovincial  associations  for 
the  year  1916-1917.  The  hon.  treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay 
the  travelling  expenses  of  the  ('resident,  the  'hon.  secretary  and 
the  hon.  treasin'er.  attending  council  meetings  and  the  Tenth 
General  .\nnual  .\ssembl.v.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the  choice 
of  the  i>lace  for  the  next  general  annual  assembly  on  the  table 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  council. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  Ottawa  on  the 
2,Sth  April,  1917.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Tenth  General  .\n- 
nual  Assemtbly  at  Ottawa,  on  the  first  and  second  October",  1917. 
The  sum  of  $100.00  was  aiipropriated  for  the  sinking  of  a  die 
for  the  R..\.1.C.  medal,  from  a  design  to  be  chosen  by  the 
president.  The  question  of  the  federation  of  the  Architectural 
Institute  of  British  Columbia  was  considered,  but  no  decision 
was  arrived  at. 

I  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  my  friend,  the  honorary 
treasurer  of  the  Royal  .Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  since 
its  foundation.  Mr.  .1.  W.  H.  AA'atts.  R.C..A..  was  a  model 
treasurer,  and  during  the  ten  years  he  was  an  officer  of  this  in- 
stitute, he  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  council  or  an  annual 
assembl.v,  in  Ottawa.  Toronto.  Montreal.  Quebec.  Winnipeg  and 
Calgary.  He  was  one  of  the  foundeis  of  the  institute,  and  it 
was  through  his  energy  and  persistence  that  the  R..A.1.C.  is  now 
a  prosperous  organization.  .Mr.  AVatts  died  at  his  home,  Ot- 
tawa, on  Sunday  evening,  .\ugust  26th,  1917. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ALCIDE  CHAUSSE, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jordan,  seconded  b.v  Mr.  Wickson.  the  re- 
port just  presented  by  the  honorary  secretary  was  received. 

TRE.\SimiCRS  AND  AUDITOR'S  REPORT. 

President:  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  receiving  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  hon.   treasurer  and   the  auditor. 

Mr.  Chausse:  AA'hen  1  heard  of  .Mr.  AVatts'  death  I  wrote  to 
the  president  asking  him  what  I  should  do  about  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  association.  He  told  me  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Watts'  family,  and  have  them  send  me  all  the  books.  This 
1  did.  It  was  found  that  Mr.  Watts  had  balanced  his  cash  book 
about  two  days  before  he  died,  so  the  auditor's  work  was  very 
easy.  1  had  all  the  lx)Oks  audited  :hy  Mr.  P.  .\.  Gagnon,  charter- 
ed accountant,  Montreal,  and  his  rejioi-t  is  as  follows: 

'Ro.val  .Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 

Statement    of   Cash    Receipts    and    Disbursements    for    the    Year 

Ending    .August    31st.    1917. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  bank  September  1st.  1916   $907.00 

February  22nd,   1917,  life  membership  of  $100.00  with  in- 
terest   (tran.sferred)    126.99 

July     6 — Ontario  .Association  of  .Architects.  1915-1916....      26S.0ii 

July     6 — Quebec  -Association  of  .Architects,   1917-191S 2S(i.(i(i 

.Aug.  22 — Manitoba  .Association  of  .Architects,  1917-191S..         Mi.iio 
.May    31  — Bank    interest    to    May    31st.    1917 19.73 

$1.6.S1.72 
Disbursements. 

Sept.   12 — Typewriting    reix)rt    and    postage    (1916) $1.76 

Sept.  30 — Travelling  expenses,  J.    H.  G.   Russell 124.55 

Sept.  30 — Travelling    expenses.    .Alcide    Chausse    40.21 

Sept.  30 — Travelling  expenses.   John    AV.    H.    AVatts 31.70 

Sept.  30 — Stationery  and    printing.   J.    Bourguignon 15.25 

Oct.     30— .A.    \\^    G.    MacAlister    125.00 

Dec.      2 — Postage  2.00 

Feb.   22— J.    P.   Ouellet    50.00 

.April  2H — Rent  of  room  for  council  meeting 5.00 

July   17 — Salary   Miss   A'.   Morin   to  June   30.    1917 200.00 

July    17 — Province   of   Quebec    .A.^sociation    of    .Architects 

1916-1917   150.00 

-Aug.    31 — Discount  on  three  cheques  : .85 

-Aug.    31 — Balance  in   bank    935.40 


$1,681.72 
.Audited  and  verilied  as  per  my  re))ort  of  this  date,. 

P.  A.  GAGNON.  Chartered  .Accountant, 
.ALCIDE  CH.ArSSi;,   .Acting  Hon.  Treas. 
.Alontreal,  September  27tb.   1917. 

.Alontreal.  September  27th,  1917. 
To  the  I^esident,  Royal  .Architectural  Institute  of  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — 1  beg  to  report  that  I  have  audited  the  cash  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  .vour  institute  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ended  August  31st,  1917.  Including  the  vouchers,  and  I  certify 
that  the  whole  is  correct. 

The  balance  in  hank  has  al.so  been  verified,  and  agrees  with 
the  cash  book  balaiui>. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


It  liMX  lit'i'ii  h)ipii88ll>lp  for  me  to  check  ii|)  the  souicfK  of 
rfvemie  of  your  iiHHuclatlon,  imrtlculaily  the  iirreai'H  of  your 
luvmt)erH,  huvliifc  no  liHt  of  ,\-oiir'  iiuMiibcrH  In  luy  l>oHH€M4Hion. 

I  HUKKest  thiit  at  the  end  of  every  tlHcal  year  a  list  of  mem- 
bers In  good  Mtuiidlng  l)e  attached  to  the  treamirer'B  report,  also 
a  Mtaleriient  of  axHetx  and   llabllitleH. 

KcHpectfully  Hiil)mitted, 
Yours  truly.  I'.   .A.  (i.XGNoN. 

Mr.  ChauBSe:  Jt  ig  |>ractlcally  ImpoHBllile  to  Kive  the  list  of 
nieiryberH  as  he  hukkchIs.  \Vi?  Bet  the  list  of  members  from  the 
societies  with  their  chei|iies.  If  thoy  do  not  send  a  che(iiie  we  do 
not  know  if  they  have  one  huiitlred  members  itr  tlfty. 

Mr.  Wlckson:  1  think  that  could  toe  oveicome  by  requesting 
the  different  provincial  nssoeiations  to  scnil  a  list  of  their  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  (^hausse:  We  do  that  every  year.  We  write  every 
society  asking  for  a  complete  list  of  their  officers,  the  name^  of 
their  deletrates,  and  a  list  of  their  mcml>crs.  Some  reply  at 
oni'c,  but  soane  have  not  replied  for  tw^l  .\'ears. 

Mr.  Wlckson:  Have  those  who  replied  sent  the  names  of  the 
members,  or  have  they  Just  sent  the  number  bf  members  they 
have? 

Mr.  Chauase;  They  send  the  names  each  year.  This  list  Is 
checked  with  the  list  we  already  have,  and  the  new  names  are 
added,  or  names  are  taken  oft  as  may  be  necessary.  However, 
as  I  say,  we  only  get  the  names  with  the  cheques. 

I'UBIJO  MONITMKNTS. 

Mr.  Chausse  read  the  following  letter  frotn  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  o^  Toronto.  In  reference  to  the  erection  of  irabllc  monu-' 
ments: 

Toronto.   September  20th,   1:117. 
Alcide    (*liau88e.    Kstj..    Hon.    Secretary    Ro.val    ,\rchitectural    In- 
stitute of  Canada.  367  Heaver  Hall  Square.  Montreal.  Que. 

Dear  Mr.  Chausse:  In  view  of  the  probable  number  of  pul)lic 
monuments  which  will  doubtless  be  erected  at  the  close  of  this 
terrll)le  war.  would  It  not  l>e  well  for  the  institute  to  make  some 
move  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  an  ai't  juiy  to  pass 
upon  proposed  designs.  If  Goverimicnt  assistance,  hoth  Federal 
and  I'rovincial.  could  be  secured,  making  such  jury  or  juries 
ortlciai  and  authoritative,  it  might  be  made  still  more  effective. 
There  will  be  great  danger  of  al>ortions  in  the  -way  of  monu- 
ments if  some  artistic  supervision  is  not  provided,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  now  would  be  the  time  to  get  the  machinery  into 
operation.  Doubtless  the  various  provincial  associations  would 
be  Interested   in   furthering  audi   a   scheme. 

Yours  truly, 

KDMUND  BURKE. 

Mr.  Wlckson:  While  we  cannot  do  anything  officially  in 
connection  with  the  matter,  there  would  be  no  hann  in  the 
secretary  notifying  the  different  provincial  associations  of  the 
suggestion  containetl  in  Mr.  Burke's  letter,  and  they  could,  per- 
hai>s,  act  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  more  of  a  provincial 
question.  The  Dominisn  Government  could  not,  for  Instance, 
interfere  with  a  monument  that  was  put  up  In  Ontario  or 
Quebec. 

Mr.  Chausse:  I  will  write  to  the  provincial  associations  and 
inform  them  that  this  suggestion  has  been  received,  and  that 
we  submit  it  for  their  consideration. 

PLACE   OF   NEXT   MEETING. 

The  president  stated  that  there  was  nothing  before  the  meet- 
ing In  regards  to  notices  of  motion,  and  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  selection  of  a  place  for  tlie  next  general  annual  as- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Chausse:  I  suggest  that  inasmuch  as  this  is  not,  so  to 
speak,  a  legal  meeting,  we  should  try  to  meet  at  the  same  time 
as  either  the  Quebec  association  or  the  Ontario  association.  I 
think  if  this  were  done  we  would  l)e  sure  of  a  quorum.  It  might 
be  arranged  that  the  provincial  scK-iety  could  have  their  meeting 
the  first  day.  and  the  Royal  Institute  have  its  meeting  on  the 
second  day.  That  might  help  to  bring  the  members  to  the  meet- 
ing,   and   be   to   the   advantage   of   lK)th   organizations. 

I'resident:  When  does  the  Ontario  society  meet,  Mr.  Wick- 
son  ? 

.Mr.  Wlckson:  Their  regular  meeting  is  usually  held  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  we  have  called  off  our  meeting  for 
this  year.  We  had  it  arranged  foi-  London,  I  think,  and  we 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  ascertain  liow  many  would  come. 
We  found  there  would  not  be  a  suflicienl  number  to  make  it 
worth   while   holding  the  meeting,   so  we  called    it  off. 

Mr.  Chausse:  The  Quebec  association  will  meet  in  January. 
I  may  say  that  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  last  year  to  get  a  quorum 
for  our  meeting  at  Quebec,  but  we  finally  succeeded,  it  seems 
to  me  if  ue  met  Jointly  with  the  local  l)ody  we  would  be  able 
to  get  a  (luoruni  without  any  ditficulty.  If  we  decide  to  do  that, 
it  would  simply  mean  that  this  meeting  would  be  adjourned 
until   another  day. 

.Mr.  .Jordan:  I  would  be  rather  in  favor  of  adjourning  to-day. 
to  meet  again  at  the  will  of  the  president,  who  will  use  his 
discretion  in  calling  the  meeting,  being  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. 1  also  am  in  favor  of  the  policy  outlined  by  Mr. 
Chausse.  if  it  would  encourage  attendance, 

Mr.  Chausse:  In  any  event  it  would  be  an  interesting  ex- 
periment, and  I  feel  satisfied  it  would  help  the  attendance  of 
both    organizations. 

Mr.  .Jordan:  It  strikes  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
the  meeting  in  Toronto,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  Toronto 
architects. 

Mr.  Chausse:  The  ditticulty  is  that  we  do  not  know  when 
the  Toronto  architects  will  tiold  their  meeting.  If  they  meet 
within  the  next  six  weeks,  say.  there  would  not  be  time  for  us 
to  send  out  oui-  notices.  It  is  possible  tliere  may  be  a  notice 
to  amend  the  by-laws,  which  is  a  very  imjiortant  thing.  This 
may  be  done,  because  we  find  a  (luorum  of  seven  for  the  council 
is  too  much.  It  is  bard  to  get  a  (luoruni  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  delegates  are  scattered  all  over  Canada. 

rresidenl:  if  Mr.  W'ick.son  would  unilertake  to  let  us  know 
what  the  Ontario  association  is  going  to  do.  and  when  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  we  might  be  able  to  govern 
ourselves   accordingly. 

Mr.  Jordan:  That  was  my  idea  in  leaving  the  calling  of  the 
meeting  in   the   hands  of  the   i)resideut. 

.Mr.  Chaus.se:  The  present  meeting  is  held  in  Ontario,  so  if 
we    mot   again    in    Toronto    it    would    simi>ly    be   a    continuing  of 


Ibis  meeting  In  the  same  province.  We  had  three  meetings 
n  Quebec  last  year.  If  the  Ontario  assotdatlon  were  to  hold 
Its  meeting  in  December  or  January  we  would  have  ample  time 
to  send  out  notices  for  our  meeting,  and  to  send  out  the  neceg- 
sary  notices  for  the  amendment  of  the  bv-laws.  The  matter 
might  be  left  with  the  president  in  the  meiiiititne.  as  sugRested 
by  Mr.  Jordan,  to  call  the  meeting  at  whatever  place  may  be 
convenient. 

President:  Inasmuch  as  the  last  meeting  was  held  In  Que- 
bec, or  rather.  lnasmu('h  as  the  last  thr neetlngs  reallv  were 

held  in  Quebec,  1  would  be  in  favor  of  meeting  In  Toronto.  If  It 
can  lie  arranged  that  we  will  have  time  to  do  things  regularly 
before   the  Ontario  asso<'iation   meets. 

.Mr.  Wlckson:  I  will  take  it  up  with  the  president  of  the 
Ontario  association,   and   will  keep  Mr.   Chaussi'  Informed. 

President:  This  completes  our  Ijusincss  for  the  morning,  so 
far  as  our  programme  Is  concerned.  There  are.  however,  certain 
papers  which  have  been  jirepared  for  presentation  at  this  meet- 
ing, it  is  still  early,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to 
have  the  reading  of  one  or  two  of  these  papers,  and  a  discussion 
following.  .Mr.  Hynes.  of  Toronto,  has  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  question  of  the  laactlce  of  technical 
professions  in  Canada  being  regulated  by  law.  He  has  not  found 
it  possible  to  be  with  us  at  this  meeting,  and  I  would,  there- 
fore,  ask    .Mr.    \Vi<-kson   to  read    .Mr.    Ilyncs'    paper. 

MR.    HYNES'    PAPER. 

The  morning  session  was  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  a 
paper  on  "Why  the  Practice  of  Technical  Professions  in  Canada 
Should  be  Regulated  by  Law."  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes.  of  Toronto, 
and  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  was  read  by  Mr.  Wlck- 
son. Owing  to  lack  of  space  in  this  number,  this  paper,  which 
deals  most  Interestingly  with  a  highly  important  subject,  will  be 
published  in  the  next  issue  of  "Construction."  together  with  the 
discussion  It  provoked,  and  which  aroused  a  lively  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  present. 

.^FTKRN'OO.N'   SKSSIO.N. 

At  the  oi>ening  of  the  afterno(m  session,  called  at  2. .10  i>.m., 
two  papers,  "I'rofessionai  Kthics,"  by  Mr.  \\'.  .\.  Langton,  and 
"The  Development  of  ,\rchltectural  Design  In  Canada,"  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  were  read  in  the  absence  of  their  authors.  Both  of 
those  papers,  which  were  ably  presented  and  well  received,  are 
iiubllshed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  "Construction,"  and  deal 
with  their  subjects  in  a  manner  which  entitles  them  to  the  ear- 
nest consideration  of  all  tpembers  of  the  profession. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  aiiove  papers,  Jlr.  Chausse. 
Secretary,  referred  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  Coimcil  meeting  held  here  in  .^prll. 
"There  was  a  motion  passed  at  that  meeting  authorizing  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  the  accbunts.  but  he  thought  he  could  not  do 
so,  because  there  was  a  resolution  of  anotlier  meeting  which 
authorized  him  only  to  i)ay  the  expenses  of  the  officials. 

Mr.  .lordan:  The  matter  of  meeting  tliese  expenses  Is  one 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  up  at  the  first  opportunity  when 
we  have  a  meeting  which  can  legally  tran.sact   business. 

.Mr.  Chausse:  These  accounts  will  simph-  have  to  stand  over 
until  we  can  get  a  quorum. 

Mr.  .Jordan:  I  suppose  this  (^ouI<l  be  handled  Iiy  corresjiond- 
ence.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  l">y-laws  enabling  us  to  carr.v 
on  some  of  our  affairs  by  correspondence. 

Mr,  Chau.sse:  The  jiosition  is  rather  peculiar  in  regard  to 
these  accounts.  The  Council  authorized  tiit;ii'  pa.\'ment,  but  the 
Treasurer  did  not  jiay  them.  There  was  a  motion  jiassed  in 
Quebec  authorizing  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses 
of  the  officials  attending  Council  meetings  and  this  Annual  Con- 
vention. At  the  meeting  held  here  tbei'e  was  another  motion 
jtassed  authorizing  him  to  pa.v  the  exjienses  of  all  those  attend- 
ing. This  was  one  of  the  biggest  Council  meetings  we  ever  had, 
there   were  nine   members   present. 

Mr.  Jordan:  ,\s  I  understand  it  .at  the  present  time,  we  have 
not  any  Treasurer  to  sign  the  cheques,  so  we  could  not  put  a 
cheque  through   in  any  event. 

Mr.  Chausse:  We  have  accounts  on  hand  which  we  are 
obliged  to  pay.  It  occurred  to  me  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  suggested  here  to-day  and  communi<'ated  to  the  Council,  and 
if  the  majority  assent,  it  might  hoUl  until  we  liave  a  meeting. 
This  is  covered  by  section  27  of  the  by-laws.  Of  course,  there 
is  another  difficulty,  the  present  Council  is  practicall.v  out  of 
office  now,  because  we  have  a  list  of  delegates  for  the  coming 
.vear.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  Council  could  be  communicated 
with,  and  could  decide  about  the  elections. 

Mr.  Jordan:  I  think  the  only  wa.\'  would  be  to  send  a  com- 
munication and  have  one  delegate  from  each  Province  vote  on 
the  question  by  coiTespondence.  .At  the  present  time  1  do  not 
see  that  we  can  do  an.vthing  l>ut  keep  the  money  until  we  elect 
a  Treasurer  by  correspondence  in  orfler  to  jia.v  our  bills.  When 
the  neiw  Treasurer  comes  into  office,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  pay  the  bills  according  to  the  orders  Lssued  last  year, 
if  he  is  satisfied  the  records  give  him  authority.  If  the  resolu- 
tion was  i>assed,  tliat  is  as  good  ;in  order  as  he  c(tuld  possibly 
get.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Chausse  sa.vs.  no  one  can  sign  as  Treas- 
urer now,  and  the  bank  could  not  pa.v  a  cheque  until  we  elect  a 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Wickson:  Section  22  of  the  by-laws  sa.vs:  "The  Honorary 
Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  shall 
receive  the  money  and  pay  all  accounts  approved  of  by  the 
President  or  b.v  the  Chairman  of  the   Finance  Committee." 

Mr.  Chausse,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  Mr.  Jordan,  stated 
that  the  Finance  Committee  consisted  of  Me.ssrs,  Burke,  Hor- 
wood  and  Watts.  At  the  last  Quebec  meeting  the  Council 
authorized  the  Treasurer  to  pay  certalTi  accounts  in  connection 
with  the  rent,  convention  expenses,  and  so  on.  These  were  paid 
without  being  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  Of  course, 
the  Council  had  more  authority  than  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  .Jordan:  Naturally,  what  the  Council  docs  takes  preced- 
ence over  everything.  Might  1  ask  if  cheques  are  paid  by  the 
bank  on  the  Treasurer's  signature  alone'.' 

Mr.  Chausse:  Yes.  Section  22  says  that  accounts  exceeding 
ten  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  cheque  signed  by  the  Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Wickson:  Some  organizations  have  them  signed  by  the 
President  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Chausse:  And  I  think  all  cheques  should  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Jordan:  I  think  the  Treasurer  should  be  bonded  for  a 
sufficient  amount,  the  expense  of  the  bond  to  be  borne  by  the 
Institute.     This  is  oni.v  a  matter  of  good   business,   especially   if 
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he  is  the  only  one  who  signs  the  cheques.  Every  organization 
does  it,  and  my  idea  is  that  we  should  arrange  for  it  before  the 
new  Treasurer  is  elected. 

President:  Whom  would  you  suggest  to  the  Council  as  Hon- 
orary Treasurer, 

Mr.  Chausse;  Any  of  the  delegates  for  next  year  would  be 
eligible.  The  funds  are  in  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America. 

Mr.  Wickson:  Did  the  Trustees  of  the  Watts  Estate  turn  the 
money  over  to  you? 

Mr.  Chausse;  No.  It  was  a  special  account.  The  account  is 
in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute.  J.  W.  H. 
Watts,  Honorary  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Jordan;  Although  we  cannot  legally  transact  any  bu.si- 
ness  to-day,  1  have  a  few  suggestions  which  I  would  like  to  leavie 
with  the  Secretary  to  be  taken  up  whenever  there  is  a  meeting 
which  can  deal  with  them.  I  do  not  know  how  they  should  be 
dealt  with,  but  it  seemiS  to  me  they  are  matters  which  should  be 
taken  up. 

First.  I  would  suggest  that  before  a  new  permanent  treasurer 
is  elected  an  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  a  bond  for  the 
treasurer,   the  expense  thereof  being  paid  by  the  R.A.I.C. 

Second.  That  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  president,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  be  paid  by  the  R.A.I.C.  regularly.  At  the 
present  time  this  cannot  be  done  unless  we  pass  a  motion  at 
each  meeting,  but.  if  we  adopt  a  precedent,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  routine  each  time.  I  would  also  suggest  that  one-half  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  delegates  from  each  province  not 
represented  by  one  of  the  above  officers  be  paid  'by  the  R.A.I.C. 
That  point  has  been  brought  up  before.  This  money  comes  out 
of  the  funds  which  the  provinces  contribute,  and  I  think  if  the 
institute  paid  one-half  of  the  delegates'  expen.ses  it  would  en- 
courage attendance. 

Third.  That  the  election  of  officers  and  the  admission  of  the 
British  Columbia  Institute  of  Architects  be  effected  by  corre- 
spondence,  under  the  conditions  provided   by  the  council. 

Fourth,  that  Mr.  Chausse  act  as  treasurer,  without  bond,  until 
a  permanent   treasurer    shall    be    elected. 

Mr.  Chausse;  That  would  mean  I  would  also  keep  the 
books,  and  if  I  receive  any  cheques  I  would  deposit  them  in  the 
bank? 

Mr.  Jordan:  Exactly,  and  keep  the  records  going  until  the 
permanent  treasurer  can  step  in  and  do  it  in   the  regular  way. 

Mr.  Chausse:  1  supjx>se  1  might  deposit  the  money  in  the 
Montreal  branch   of  the   bank? 

Mr.  Jordan:  Yes;  you  would  ibe  responsible  for  it  person- 
ally. 

Fifth.  That  cash  prizes  of  $100.00,  $75.00  and  $50.00  be  offered 
in  lieu  of  the  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  proposed,  but  that 
medals  be  struck  off  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  awarded  to 
such    candidates    as    may    prefer    them. 

Sixth.  That  the  suit  against  the  Dominion  Government  in 
connection  with  competition  prizes  be  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  R.A.I.C.  as  being  a  matter  of  sufficiently  spread  interest 
for  all  architects,  instead  of  it  being  carried  on  by  any  one 
provincial  association,  and  that  the  institute  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  it  through  as  a  broad  protection  for  all  archi- 
tects. This  has  not  been  brought  up  so  far,  but  'When  the  oc- 
casion occurs  I  would  like  to  see  it  dealt  with. 

Seventh.     That  the  R.A.I.C.  offer  its  professional  services  to 


the  Dominion  Goviernment  for  war  purposes,  as  an  organization. 
If  this  organization  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  Government  in  any 
department  in  the  way  of  assisting  in  consultation  or  advice,  or 
by  way  of  allowing  its  machinery  to  be  used  in  executive  work 
of  any  kind  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  we  should  place  ourselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

Eighth.  That  the  pro  rata  tax  be  renewed  for  next  year  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  for  each  member.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  to  be 
attended    to    each    year. 

These  are  simply  suggestions,  and  if  the  council  is  able  to 
have  a  meeting  soon,  they  may  be  dealt  with:  or  if  it  is  thought 
advisable  they  may  be  settled  by  correspondence.  vVt  the  present 
moment  I  simply  leave  them  with  the  secretary  for  considera- 
tion. 

I  understand  the  secretary  is  preparing  a  roll  of  honor,  and 
carrying    it    on? 

Mr.  Chausse:  Yes.  I  have  not  received  any  names  recently. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  the  publishers  of  "Construction"  also 
have  a  list  of  their  own.  and  I  have  given  them  mine.  We 
wanted  niore  details  from  the  Saskatchewan  association  in  re- 
gard to  the  grade  of  each  man  on  active  service,  or  what  he  was 
doing.  They  simply  gave  us  the  na^mes.  I  wrote  them  asking 
for  particulars,  l>ut  did  not  get  any  answer.  Then,  I  did  not 
get  any  list  from  the  Ontario  association.  "Construction"  has 
a  very  complete  list  from  Ontario,  and  I  have  given  them  the 
names  I  had.  and  both  lists  will  appear  in  the  coming  issue  of 
"Construction." 

(Editor's  note. — The  list  referred  to  has  been  omitted  from 
this  number  owing  to  lack  of  sipace,  but  will  be  published  in 
either  the  November  or  December  issues  of  "Construction,"  and 
will  include  all  names  which  are  available  up  to  the  present 
time.) 

Mr.  Jordan:  I  understand  you  are  just  compiling  it.  Is  it  to 
be  posted  anywhere,  or  just  put  on  the  record  of  the  institute? 

Mr.  Chausse:  Just  in  the  records  of  the  institute.  I  under- 
stand "Construction"  will  publish  a  page  with  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  the  list  is  not  complete,  and  if  any  architects  or 
relatives  of  architects,  have  any  further  information  to  give  it 
wJlI  be  continued   in  another  issue. 

Mr.  Jordan:  It  is  rather  counting  upon  the  different  pro- 
vincial associations  to  send  in  the  names  of  any  of  their  mem- 
bers  who    may    be    on    active    service? 

Mr.  Chausse;  Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  us 
to  get  the  information  in  any  other  way,  because  if  a  man 
has  left  no  address  the  letter  will  simply  be  returned  to  us. 
We  sent  out  circulars  for  this  meeting,  for  instance,  and  about 
twenty-five  could  not  be  delivered,  and  have  been  returned  to 
us.  Many  of  these  men  may  be  at  the  front.  This  number 
of  "Construction"  will  be  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  the  matter  will  be  brought  to  their  attention  in  that 
wav.  This  will  probahlv  bring  in  more  names,  and  complete  the 
list. 

Mr.  Wrigley:  I  may  say  the  present  list  comprises  about 
one    hundred    and    twenty- five    names. 

Mr.   Chausse;     Out  of  about  seven  hundred  members. 

Mr.  Taylor:  That  is  not  only  members  of  the  institute,  but 
members  of  the  staffs  as   well? 

Mr.    Chausse:      Yes. 

This  completed  the  business  up  for  consideration,  and  the 
meeting   was   then   adjourned. 


THE    NEW   CUNARD    BUILDING  AT    LIVERPOOL. 


The  New  Quebec  Bridge 


IN  placiuK  tlw  larji:i'  ci'iitrc  span  of  the  (^ik'Ik'o 
Bri(lj>('  in  position,  Canada  Inis  ai'liievod  lior 
great  engint'oring  object,  naiiiely,  tlie  election 
of  tlie  lar<>-est  cantilever  bridge  ever  l)nilt.  Ac- 
cording to  a  pnl)lislied  repoit,  tlie  first  train  will 
pass  over  the  structure  at  a  very  near  date,  and 
it  will  only  be  -x  short  time  after  that  before  full 
trattic  oijwatious  are  assumed.  Tiie  nuiguitude 
of  the  work  has  made  the  undertaking  a  focal 
point  of  the  engineering  world  for  many  months 
past,  and  this  was  intensified  by  the  general  pub- 
lic interest  which  was  aroused  in  the  final  stages 
of  the  work. 

The  suspended  si)an,  which  is  ()40  feet  in 
length,  not  onlv  represents  the  largest  span  of 
its  kind,  but  the  first  cantilever  span  ever  lifted 
into  jjosition;  and  the  operation  of  hoisting  it 
into  i)lace  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  jacks  is  some- 
thing which  has  previously  never  been  attempt- 
ed. Besides  this,  the  structure  incor|)orates  a 
number  of  features  in  design  and  construction 
which  are  (piite  new  in  bridge  engineering. 
Chiefly  among  these  is  the  Johnson  K-truss 
design,  whereby  the  trusses  are  built  in  vertical 
planes  and  braced  with  diagonals  only  one-half 
the  height  of  the  posts.  This  has  not  only  suc- 
cessfully solved  many  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing those  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  bridge, 
but  results  in  all  diagonals  having  an  uniformly 
regular  slope  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  which 
gives  the  bridge  a  most  pleasing  api)earance. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  bridge  are : 
Length  from  shore  to  shore,  .'5,890  feet;  width 
between  buttresses,  1,800  feet;  centre  span,  640 
feet;  height  of  central  span  above  river,  150 
feet.  Provision  is  made  for  two  railway  tracks, 
two  street  car  tracks,  and  two  roadways.  The 
b]-idge  has  a  channel  span  of  ninety  feet  longer 
than  the  Forth  Bridge,  Scotland,  which  has  pre- 
^•iously  held  tlie  world's  record  in  that  respect. 
The  weight  of  steel  in  the  bridge  is  180,000,000 
[)ounds,  and  the  cost  .$17,000,000. 


The  method  of  towing  the  scows  from  Sillery 
Cove  to  the  bridge  position  followed  tiie  same 
procedure  as  last  year;  eight  powerful  tugs  be- 
ing enii)loyed  to  manoeuvre  and  hold  the  span 
into  position  <it  its  final  site.  After  the  si)an 
was  securely  moored  in  this  position,  the  chains, 
made  of  a  series  of  bar  links,  l)y  which  it  was 
to  be  raised,  were  dropped  into  position  and 
attached  to  the  span  and  lifting  operations 
started.  The  span  was  raised  into  position  by 
75  two-foot   lifts,  occupying  four  days'  time. 

Profiting  by  last  year's  disaster,  a  number  of 
precautions  were  introduced  to  safeguard  those 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
on  tlie  si)an  after  it  was  once  hitched  up  to  the 
chains  save  the  engineers  who  inspected  the  lift- 
ing connections  from  time  to  time.  Last  year 
the  span  was  raised  three  feet  at  a  time,  but  this 
year  the  engineers  were  satisfied  with  a  two- 
foot  elevation.  After  each  hoist,  tlie  mooring 
trusses,  which  wei-e  ultimately  to  liold  the  span 
in  place,  were  attached  to  the  span  to  hold  it 
until  the  jacks  were  readly  for  a  new  thrust. 
This  was  done  to  strengthen  the  support  while 
tlie  links  of  the  chain  were  being  taken  out  ])re- 
liaratory  to  the  jack  being  hitched  to  those  im- 
mediately beneath  for  a  new  raise. 

A  (iescrii)tive  account  of  the  lifting  jacks  and 
other  e(piipment  emjiioyed,  together  Avitli  vari- 
ous features  of  the  bridge,  was  published  in  the 
September,  1916,  issue  of  Constkuction. 

The  bridge  is  primarily  to  carry  the  Trans- 
continental railway  between  the  Atlantic  and 
i'acific;  but  wiU  also  be  used  by  the  C.P.R., 
G.T.R.,  (Quebec  Central,  and  a  number  of  other 
railways.  It  is  certainly  a  splendid  tribute  to 
Canadian  engineering  genius,  and  to  those  who 
were  associated  in  the  work  either  in  the  capa- 
city of  consultants  or  otherwise,  great  credit  is 
due,  and  their  accomplishment  altogetlior  min- 
imizes any  prexious  mishap  in  carrying  out  this 
great  undertaking. 


VIEW   or    NKW    QtTEBEC    BRTDGE.   THK    l..\KilKST 


ANTIl.KVKI!    BRIDGE    IN    TUB     WOlU.ll.     SlIOWIXC    THE     64(1     Kl«>T     rKNTltK 
KECEXTLT    RAISED   IN    PLACE. 
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R.  A."!.  C.  Meeting 

Xo  one  witli  a  knowledge  of  arcliitectural 
affairs  in  Canada  can  fail  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Ottawa 
meeting-  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada.  I'erliajjs  the  situation  is  best  sununar- 
ized  in  the  remark  ventured  by  Mr.  ('hapman 
in  his  carefully  prepared  pai)er  to  the  effect  that 
architecture  in  Canada  is  at  the  cross-roads; 
and  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to  whether  we 
will  go  steadily  forward  in  the  great  building 
ex'pansion  tiiat  is  bound  to  come  sooner  oi-  later, 
or  blunder  along  in  the  mediocre  way,  nuicii  will 
depend  on  just  how  the  present  needs  of  tlie 
profession  are  met  and  considered.  In  other 
words,  changing  circumstances  have  brought 
conditions  both  competitive  and  otherwise  which 
demand  the  attention  of  the  profession  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  if  the  more  woi'thy  oljjects 
goveiTiing  the  art  and  business  side  of  ai'chitec- 
tuie  is  to  be  attained. 


This  not  only  implies  the  need  of  effective 
association  work  on  the  part  of  all  affiliated 
bodies,  but  also  i-equires  that  the  business  side 
of  architecture  must  be  placed  on  a  highly  or- 
ganized plane  in  order  to  successfully  meet  pre- 
sent economic  conditioiis.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  rather  unfortunate  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  was  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  form  a  necessary  quorum.  It  would 
indeed  be  gratifying  to  see  a  return  to  the  active 
interest  of  a  few  years  back  such  as  led  to  a 
spirit  of  more  or  less  controversy  and  discus- 
sion when  architectural  education  and  legisla- 
tion were  formidable  topics.  Perhaps  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Institute  should  meet  in  the 
future  when  one  of  the  Provincial  bodies  is  in 
session,  will  help  matters  in  this  direction.  The 
small  attendance  can  probably  be  laid  to  the  dis- 
organizing influences  brought  on  by  the  war, 
and  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  i)art  of  those  who  are  principally  con- 
cerned. Even  in  England,  which  is  more  direct- 
ly involved  by  the  war  than  we  are  in  Canada, 
the  architects  are  by  no  means  neglecting  ques- 
tions which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  of 
the  profession;  and  we  in  this  country  should  at 
least  show  a  corresponding  activity.  In  fact  the 
l)iesent  should  be  a  good  time  to  take  up  these 
(|uestions  seriously  with  a  view  to  formulating 
a  constructive  policy  that  will  attain  the  objects 
desired. 


Material  Market  in  British  Columbia 

The  building  material  market  in  British  Col 
umbia,  which  suffered  a  curtailment  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  will  now  lie  benefited  through  the 
same  agency  (at  least  as  far  as  lumber,  steel  and 
basic  materials  are  concerned)  as  a  result  of  the 
shipbuilding  i^rogramme,  which  provides  for  the 
construction  of  ships  totalling  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  gross  tons.  The  value  of 
these  ships,  some  fifty  in  all,  according  to  the 
"Province"  of  Vancouver,  is  about  $25,000,000. 
While  this  estimate  of  construction  of- tonnage 
is  only  approxinuitx%  it  includes  i)ractically 
every  ship  of  importance  in  freight  carrying. 
There  ai-e,  however,  a  number  of  snudl  ships  be- 
ing built,  such  as  fishing  boats,  which  have  not 
Iteen  included.  Some  of  these  ships  are  already 
in  the  water,  some  scarcely  begun,  but  the 
amount  of  tonnage  given  represents  definite 
conti'acts  only. 

Shipbuilding,  in  a  word,  promises  to  become 
a  much  more  impoi'tant  industry  in  (^anada 
than  ever  before,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  dis- 
trict which  is  sure  to  be  benefited.  It  will  mean 
the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
result  in  the  circidation  of  wages,  which  is 
bound  to  stimulate  activities  in  other  lines. 
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BUSINESS    BUILDINQS. 

Ifnmllton,  Ont. — Armour  &  ('<ii)i|>aii.v  lire  erei-tliiK  a  three 
storey  olflce  InilUliiiK.  on  Wentworth  Hlreot.  IMKKott  &  Healey 
have  the  (feneral  contract,     ("out,  $lii.iio(l. 

London,  Ont. — Work  haa  started  on  a  store  ImildliiK  ""d  ifarage, 
to  cost  »1S,{I00.  to  he  built  on  Dundas  street,  liy  llolit.  Slater.  20:t 
Wortlev  avenue.  \V.  C.  Murrav.  Dominion  SavliiKs  Hulldlntc,  Is 
the  architect,  and  U.  H.  Martin,  807  Hrincess  avenue.  Is  the 
general  contractor. 

Niagara  Falls.  Ont.— .\rchltect  J.  TTpper  Collins,  49  Benson 
street,  has  awarded  the  followln«:  contracts  for  a  brick  drug  store 
and  omce  bulldinu,  to  be  built  on  Queen  street,  for  E.  C.  McNally, 
Welland  avenue,;  mason,  W.  Howlett,  nth  avenue;  carpenter. 
Wni.    lIodBklns, 

Ottawa,  Ont.— Alex.  Christie  &  Sons,  359  Elgin  street,  have  the 
Kcneral  contract  for  reimodelUng  former  Onuid  t'nlon  Hotel  into 
modern  offices.  Tavlor  &  Horwood.  Castle  BuildinB,  are  th« 
architects.     Cost.   $40.1)00. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Architects  Mlllson  &  Burgess.  T'nlon  Bank 
Building  have  comiilete  plans  for  a  $65,000  reinforced  office 
building,  to  be  erected  on  Sparks  street,  for  R.  I...  Blackburn. 
Union  Bank  Building.    Excavation  operations  have  been  finished. 

Ottawa.  Ont.— Architect  .1.  E.  Ewart,  Booth  Building,  has 
awarded  the  following  contracts  In  connection  with  the  new 
store  addition,  to  cost  $45,000,  which  is  being  built  by  A.  J. 
Frelman.  23  KIdeau  street;  painting  and  glazing.  Geo.  HIgman 
and  Sons,  ISS  RIdeau  street;  plumbing,  W.  G.  Edge,  Booto 
building. 

St  Thomas.  Ont. — Work  has  been  started  on  the  erection  ot  a 
new  building,  at  St.  Thomas,  for  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. A.  E.  Ponsford  Limited,  St.  Thomas,  has  the  general 
contract. 

Tor6nto. — .\rchltect  W.  G.  Hunt.  Confederation  Life  Building, 
has  completed  plans  for  double  stores  and  apartments,  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Queen  and  Neville  I'ark  lx)ulevavd.  for 
K    Gagnon,   2359  Queen   street   E.     Cost,   $8,000. 

Windsor.  Ont. — The  building  owned  by  A.  G.  &  W.  B.  Bellinger, 
20  Ouellette  avenue,  and  otx'upled  as  store  and  offices  has  been 
heavily  damaged  by  fire.    Total  loss,  including  contents,  $35,000. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Locus  Hill,  Ont. — The  York  Highway  Commissioners  are 
erecting  a  bridge  over  the  Rouge  River,  to  cost  $7,200.  and  have 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  the  Lewis  Constniction  Com- 
pany. 

■  »  ■ 

CLUBS,    HOSPITALS,   THEATRES   AND    HOTELS. 

.\rnprlor.  Ont. — The  CampibeVl  House,  of  which  G.  Lodge  is 
les.see.  has  been  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $4,000.  Insured. 

Kingston,  Ont. — McElroy  &  Birch  have  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  plumbing  and  heating,  etc.,  In  connection  with  the 
Improvements  which  are  being  made  to  the  Sir  Oliver  Mowat 
Sanitarium.  The  improvements  will  include  the  installation  of 
fire  mains,   heating  mains,  and  plant  work. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  completed  by  .\rchitects  G. 
M.  Miller  &  Company.,  93  Yonge  street,  for  improvements  to  the 
Benson  House,  Burns  &  Lorengan,  lessees.  Work  will  consist  of 
erecting  an  addition  to  kitchen  and  t)illiard  rooim  with  guest 
rooms  above.  The  sum  of  JS.OOO  will  be  expended,  of  which 
{4.000  will  represent  new  plumbing  work  and  equipment.  Four 
billiard  tables  will  also  be  installed.  The  general  contractor  is 
XI.  McGeough,  Lindsay. 

Renfrew,  Ont. — The  plumbing  and  heating  contract  for  the  new 
$30,000  addition  now  being  built  to  the  Renfrew  Hotel,  has  been 
awarded  to  John  Conley  &  Company.  Work  will  consist  of  vapor 
steam  heating  system  and  installation  of  twelve  complete  bath- 
rooms. Cost.  $7,000.  Architect  W.  R.  Noffke,  Central  Chambers. 
Ottawa. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Tenders  ha'vie  closed  for  changes  in  heating 
system  and  alterations  to  building  in  connection  with  the  Isola- 
tion Hospital,  according  to  plans  prei>ared  by  W.  E.  Noffke, 
Central  Chambers. 

Toronto. — The  following  additional  contracts  have  been  award- 
ed in  connection  with  the  Women's  College  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary. 125  Rusholme  road:  painting,  Bavington  Bros.,  44 
Glenlake  avenue;  dumb  waiters,  Turnbull  Elevator  Company. 
12C  John  street. 


PLANTS,    FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES. 

lirantford.  Ont. — .\rchitect  W.  C.  Tilley,  Temple  Building, 
hns  closed  tender.s  for  a  two-storev  brick  factory.  65  x  130,  for 
the   Kitchen  Overall  and  Shirt  Company.     Cost.   $25,000. 

Dundas,  Ont. — The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  of  Canada. 
Limited,  will  erect  a  factory  at  Dundas.  to  cost  $200,000.  and 
their  architects,  Harris  &  Richards,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons,  Brantford, 
Ont. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Piggott  &  Healey.  36  James  street  S..  have  the 
ccntract  for  erecting  a  three  storey  ice  manufacturing  plan  for 
Armour  &  Company.    Cost.  $40,000.     Operations  have  commenced. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Work  is  underway  towards  the  erection  of 
an  $8,000  factor.v  addition,  for  Fearman  Bros..  McNab  street. 
McPhie  &  Kelly.  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  are  the  architects, 
and  Isbister  Bros..  142  Emerald  street  S..  the  general  contractors. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Architects  McPhie  &  Kelly,  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  have  awarded  the  contract  for  a  brick  addition,  to  be 
built  to  the  factory  of  the  Canadian  Fasteners  Limited.  Main 
street.  The  Frid  Construction  Co-mpany  is  doing  the  work  and 
operations  are  now  underway.    Cost.  $20,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  three 
storey,  brick  and  reinforced  concrete  wire  mill,  to  be  built  by 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  on  Wellington  street.  G.  J. 
Hutton,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  is  the  .\rchitect,  and  'W.  H. 
Yeates.  24  Leeming  street,  is  the  general  contractor.  Cost 
$75,000. 


Hamilton,  Ont. — The  following  aildltlonal  contracts  have  been 
awarded  In  connection  with  $75,000  factory  addition,  naw  being 
built  for  the  American  Car  Companv,  Emerald  and  Shaw  streets: 
Sheet  Metal.  Denis  Joclyn,  13  Walnut  street;  roofing.  Bird  & 
Son.  70  King  street  E. ;  plumbing.  Adiuii  Clark,  7  Main  street  W, ; 
painting  and  glazing,  I'.  Thompson,  13  Walnut  street,  W,  H. 
Cooper,  Clyde   Building,  Is  general  cimtractor. 

London.  Ont.— Architects  Watt  &  Blackwell.  Bank  of  Toronto 
Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  factory  for  the  London  Art 
Woodwork  Company,  Dundas  street,  to  cost  $25,000. 

London,  Ont. — The  London  Art  Woodwork  Companv,  Dundas 
street,  intends  to  erect  a  two  storey  reinforced  concrete  building. 
Tenders  have  been  received  but  no  contracts  have  been  awarded 
as  yet.  Watt  &  Blackwell.  Bank  of  Toronto  Building,  are  the 
architects. 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. — John  .\.  Cole,  Owen  Sound,  will  submit 
a  by-law  to  the  ratepayers  for  the  loan  of  $75,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  factory  for  manufacturing  metal  products,   to  cost  $100,000. 

Owen  .Sound,  Ont. — The  Keenan  Woodenware  .Manufacturing 
Company  are  erecting  a  three  storey.  135  x  63,  brick  and  mill 
factory,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  architects  Forester  & 
Clarke.  Cost.  $15,000.  James  Grler  &  Campbell,  Owen  Sound, 
are  the   contractors. 

Peterboro.  Ont.— B.  F.  Arkerman,  Son  &  Compan.v  are  equlp- 
iiig  part  of  present  factory  (8,000  square  feet)  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes.  it  is  the  Intention  to  build  an 
addition  at  some  future  date. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. — The  International  Paper  Mill  Company 
is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  $250,000  paper  and  pulp  plant. 

Tilbury.  Ont. — The  Hessco  Electric  Company  Intends  to  erect 
an  $80,000  plant  on  Louis  street,  to  comprise  a  three  storo- 
building,  200  x  50.  and  a  two  storey  building.  100  x  50.  The 
structures  will  be  of  re*nforcei  concrete  and  modernl.v  equipped. 

Tillsonburg,  Ont. — The  Maple  Leaf  Harvest  Tool  Comiwny, 
Tillsonburg,  are  erecting  a  factory  to  cost  $50,000,  and  have 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  A.  E.  Ponsford,  St.  Thomas. 
Ont. 

Toronto. — The  Willys-Overland  Limited.  Weston  road,  are 
building  a  $7.50<l  a<ldition  to  their  shop.  The  Crescent  Concrete 
Company,  Temple  Building,  are  the  general  contractors. 

Toronto. — The  T.  Eaton  Company,  Yonge  and  Queen  streets, 
i>re  negotiating  to  purchase  a  site  on  Coxweli  avenue,  now 
owned  by  city,  with  a  viiew  to  erecting  a  warehouse,  costing 
$65,000. 

Toronto. — Foundation  work  has  been  started  on  a  five  storey 
factory  to  be  erected  on  King  street,  near  Spadina.  for  R.  G. 
Long  &  Company.  730  King  street  W.,  to  be  of  brick  and  mill 
"Mipstruction,  and  to  cost  $40.(KiO.  Thos.  Essery,  Confederation 
Life  Building,  has  the  contract. 

Toronto. — .Architects  Prack  &  Perrlne.  Lumsden  Building,  have 
awarded  the  following  additional  contracts  in  connection  with 
the  new  $100,000  factory  whk'h  is  being  built  at  Carlaw  and 
Natalie  streets,  for  the  Pa'molive  Soao  Comuan.v:  heating  and 
niping.  A.  Welch  &  Son.  304  Queen  street  W.;  elevators.  Otls- 
Kcnsom  Elevator  Company ;  electric  wiring.  E.  F.  Salisbury.  49 
Wellington    street    E. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Work  has  commenced  on  a  factory  for  the 
Liquid  Air  Company.  18  Doler  avenue,  to  cost  $20,000:  R.  H. 
Harman  &  Son.  248  Dupont  street,  has  been  awarded  the  mason 
contract.  J.  W.  Woods.  39  Front  street  west,  is  erecting  a  ware- 
house on  Pearl  street,  to  cost  $15,000,  and  his  architect,  J.  L. 
Havlll.  Imperial  Oil  Building,  has  awarded  the  following  con- 
tracts: metal  sash.  .V.  B.  Ormsby  Co.,  Ltd..  48  Abell  street: 
pium.bing  and  heating.  Harry  Hicks  Co..  202  Church  street. 
Drummond  &  McCall  Company.  373  Front  street  east,  have  pre- 
pared plans  for  an  addition  to  their  warehouse  on  Front  street 
east,  to  cost  $12,000.  The  Canadian  Hanson  Van  Winkle  Com- 
l)any.  15  Morrow  avenue,  have  prepared  plans  for  an  addition 
to  their  warehouse  on  Morrow  avenue,  to  cost  $7,000. 

West  Lome,  Ont. — Plans  a'-e  beirg  prepared  for  a  $15,000  fac- 
tory, to  he  erected  by  B.  WeLsbrood.  Machinery  will  be  pur- 
chased  for  textile  'manufacturing. 

Woodstock.  Ont. — The  Woodstock  Cotton  Spinning  Companv 
are  excav.ating  for  a  factory,  to  cost  $40,000;  Bond  &  Ijampman. 
Woodstock,   have  been  awarded  the  general  contract. 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 

New  Liskeard.  Ont. — The  Provincial  Department  of  Publ'c 
Wi;rks  has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  stock  judging  pavilion,  to 
be  built  at  New  Liskeard.  to  Hill,  Clarke.  Francis  Limited,  a 
kc.al  firm. 

Sarnia.  Ont. — The  ratepayers  have  voted  in  favor  of  a  by-law 
authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $25,000  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  an   incinerator  plant. 

St.    Catharines,   Ont.— The  <7rand   Trunk   Railway   have  com- 
menced work  on  a  station  at  St.  Catharine.";,   to  cost  $25,000. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — The  contract  for  enamelled  brick,  required  in 
the  erection  of  the  new  Parliament  Buildings,  has  been  awarded 
to  Dartnell  I^lmited.  8  Beaver  Hall  square,  Montreal.  J.  W. 
McGuire  Limited.  91  Jarvis  street  Toronto,  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  plumbing  pipes  and  fixtures.  (Which  involve 
an  expenditure  of  $129,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amherstburg.  Ont. — The  Brunner  Mond  Company  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  dock  and  wharf,   to  cost  $50,000. 

Aylmer.  Ont. — The  Carnation  illlk  Products  Company,  Limit- 
ed, are  preparing  plans  for  a  storage  building.  Work  on  this 
building   will  commence   in   November. 

Chatham.  Ont. — The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  is  erecting 
a  new  building  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Sixth  streets.  Mr. 
Ho'-shurg.  Dominion  Realty  Company,  Toronto  is  the  architect, 
and  the  Dickie  Construction  Company,  Ryrie  Building,  Toronto, 
are  the  general  contrax:tors. 

Coniston,    Ont. — The    Mond    Nickel    Company,    Coniston.    are 
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erecting  a  di-y  house,  to  cost  $30,000,  and  Wieir  architect,  W.  L. 
Dethloff,  has  awarded  the  following  contracts:  Heating,  Taylor- 
Forbes  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guelph:  plumbing,  J.  L.  Mott  Company,  Ltd., 
136  Bleury  street,  Montreal:  septic  tank,  Kaustine  Company, 
Limited,   Toronto  and   Buffalo. 

Fort  William,  Ont. — The  Uavidson-Smith  Company,  Grain 
Exchange  Building,  are  excavating  for  a  reinforced  concrete 
elevator  and  feed  mill,  on  Vicl^ers  street  north,  to  cost  $100,- 
000;  Barnet-McQueen,  Cuth'bertson  Block,  ai-e  tiieir  architects. 
Fegles-Bellowes,  Grain  Kxchange  HuildinK.  architects  and  gen- 
eral contractors,  have  commenced  work  on  a  reinforced  concrete 
elevator  for  H.  M.  Patterson,  Grain  Exchange  Building,  to  cost 
$200,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — .\ii  addition,  costing  $15,000,  is  being  built  to 
the  shop  of  the  T.  H.  &  U.  Railway,  G.  E.  Mills.  614  King  street 
I'^,  is  the  general  contractor. 

.Jordan  Harbor.  Ont.^ — The  Provincial  Department  of  Public 
Woi-ks  has  awarded  to  the  Toms  Contracting  Company.  Kent 
Building.  Toi-onto,  the  contract  for  a  new  power  house,  at  the 
lOxperimental  Farm  Station.  The  new  building  will  be  75  x  37, 
tapestry  brick  and  reinforced  concrete  construction  with  modern 
e(|Uii>ment  throughout.  This  firm  will  also  build  the  foundations 
foi  the  propo.sed  green  house,  regarding  which  the  contract  for 
the  superstructure  has  been  let  to  the  Glass  Garden  Builders. 
Kent  Building,  Toronto. 

London,  Ont. — The  Battle  Creek  Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  Dun- 
das  street,  contemplates  the  e.-ection  of  a  mill  building,  to  cost 
$25,000, 

London.  Ont. — E.  Leonard  <fc  Sons.  York  street,  have  received 
estimates  for  the  erection  of  a  two-storey,  180  x  50,  reinforced 
concrete  blacksmith's  shop  to  cost  $20,000. 

I^ndon.  Ont. — .\rchitects  Watt  &  Blackwell.  Bank  of  Toronto 
Building,  are  preparing  plans  for  the  proposed  soldiers'  home,  to 
be  built  for  the  local  War  Veterans  Association.  The  building 
will   cost   $25,000. 

London.  Ont. — L.  H.  Martin.  807  I'rincess  avenue,  has  the 
general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  store  and  garage,  on 
Dundas  street,  for  Ralph  Slater,  203  Wortley  avenue.  Cost, 
$15,000.  \V.  G.  Murray,  Dominion  Savings  Building,  is  the 
architect. 

London,  Ont. — Work  has  l)een  started  in  connection  with  the 
new  $100,000  factory  addition,  which  the  Battle  Creek  Toasted 
Corn  Flakes  Company  is  building  <>n  Dundas  street,  adjoining 
their  jtresent  jilant.  .Archibald  &  Holmes  Limited.  Excelsior  l^ife 
Building.  Toronto,  aie  the  general  contractors. 

New  Toronto.  Ont. — Work  on  the  superstructure  of  the  new 
Sko.OOU  Hydro  Sub  Station,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  street  and 
Birmingham  avenue,  is  i)rogressins.  It  will  be  three  storeys. 
75  X  40.  brick,  steel  and  concrete.  Witchall  &  Sons.  156  St. 
Helens  avenue,'  have  the  general  contract.  Sub-contracts  have 
been  awarded  as  follows:  steel  work.  McGregor  &  Mclntyi-e. 
113H  Shaw  street:  rooting,  (",.  Duthie  &  Son.  30  Widmer  street: 
painting.  Tavlor  &  Companv:  steel  sash.  Trussed  Concrete  Steel 
Company.  23  .Jordan  street":  i)lumbing.  Fiddes  &  Hogarth.  122 
King  street  E. 

Orillia,  Ont.— Work  has  started  on  the  new  G.  T.  R.  station,  at 
Orillia,  The  structure  will  be  one  storey,  24  x  120,  of  brick  con- 
struction and   modern  throughout.     Cost,   $15,000. 

Smith  Falls,  Ont. — Tenders  have  been  received  for  a  new 
exchange  building,  to  be  erected  for  the  Hell  Telephone  Company. 
Cost.   $30,000, 

Toronto. — Work  has  been  started  on  a  frame  and  galvanized 
iron  addition  to  the  fertilizer  building  of  Gunns  Limited,  West 
Toronto.      Cost,   $10,000. 

Toronto. — Plans  have  been  completed  by  Architect  J.  L.  Havill. 
56  Church  street,  for  a  brick  service  station,  to  be  erected  at  tihe 
corner  of  Yonge  and  Roxborough  streets,  for  the  Imperial  Oil 
Company.     Cost.  $15,000. 

Walkerville,  Ont. — It  is  the  intention  of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons 
Limited,  to  rebuild  storage  and  dairy  building,  lecentlv  destroyed 
by  fire  at  the  Walkerslde  Dairy  Farm.  The  new  structure,  which 
will  probably  not  be  erected  until  spring  will  cost  $10,000. 

Wallaceburg,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  prepared  by  L.  C.  McNeice. 
Town  Engineer,  for  a  two-storey  building,  to  be  erected  for  the 
Wallaceburg  Hydio  Sy.stem.  The  structure  will  be  used  as  an 
office  and  store  room  and  cost  $5,000. 

Williamstown,  Ont. — T.  S,  Hudson  &  CompHny.  42  St.  Sacra- 
ment street,  Montreal,  has  the  general  contract  for  buikling  barn 
on  the  property  of  Col.  D.  M.  Robertson,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  Structure  will  be  concrete,  frame  anrl  woo-1  shingles,  and 
cost.  $15,000. 


RESIDENCES,    ETC. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Wood  Brothers.  Grosvenor  avenue,  have 
commenced  work  on  a  residence  for  Dr.  G.  Graham,  Bartonville 
street,  to  cost  $3,500.  A.  .McMullen,  41  Kensington  avenue,  is 
excavating  for  a  residence  on  Balmoral  avenue,  to  cost  $3,000. 
M.  H.  Kern  is  erecting  a  residence  to  cost  $3,000,  and  has 
awarded  the  mason  contract  to  N.  Nashnan.  York  street,  and 
the  carpenter  work  contract  to  Carter  &  Hardy,  261  Holton 
avenue. 

Toronto,  Ont. — R.  G.  Furness.  34  Russett  avenue,  is  exca- 
vating for  a  residence  on  Regal  road,  to  cost  $3,500.  C.  G. 
.\8hley,  Strathcona  Apartments,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a 
residence  on  Pote  avenue,  to  cost  $5,000.  Thomas  Frankish, 
Coleman,  Ont.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  residence  on  Golf- 
view  avenue,  to  cost  $4,000.  G.  W.  Wlngate,  21)  Wolfrey  avenue, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  re.tldence  and  gar- 
age to  be  built  on  Heath  .street  west,  to  cost  $7,500.  J.  N. 
Walkley,  326  Shaw  street,  has  prejvared  plans  for  three  resi- 
<lences  on  Edna  avenue,  to  cost  $It,001f. 


erected  on  Ottawa  avenue,  for  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission. 
Cost,   $10,000. 

London,  Ont. — L.  H.  Martin,  807  I'rincess  avenue,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  at 
Manor  Park,  for  the  Trustees  of  Westminster  Township.  Cost, 
$7,000,  W.  G.  Murray,  Dominion  Savings  Building,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

South  Osgoode.  Ont. — Tenders  have  Just  closed  for  a  stone 
church,  costing  $20,000,  to  be  built  for  St.  John's  Congregation. 
Hev.  Father  F.  Corkery,  pastor.  Millson  &  Burgess,  Union  Bank 
Building.    Ottawa,  are   the  architects. 

Toronto. — Work  has  been  started  on  a  two-roomed  school  to 
be  erected  on  Close  avenue,  for  the  Separate  School  Board  ac- 
cording to  plans  prepared  by  Architect  C.  J.  Read,  Confederation 
Life  Building,  The  contractors  are:  mason,  John  McGiue.  2S5 
Sherbourne  street;  steel  work,  McGregor  &  Mclntvre,  1139  Shaw 
street;  carpenter  work,  E.  &  M.  J.  Madden,  552  Adelaide  street 
\V. ;  roofing,  E.  F.  Watson.  99  Beaconsfiekl  avenue:  painting  T 
J.  Phelan.  133  Queen  street  W. :  plastering.  W.  J.  Porter.  105 
Balliol  street:  plumbing  and  heating.  T.  E.  Regan,  95  Boon 
avenue. 

Weston.  Ont. — The  Public  School  Board  is  discussing  the  ad- 
vUsability  of  purchasing  a  site  and  erecting  a  new  building  to 
relieve  overcrowded  conditions. 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


SCHOOLS   AND  CHURCHES. 

iiraniroid,  Out. — The  Board  of  Education  has  been  investi^jat- 
iiig  sites  for  the  erection  of  a  technical  high  school  and  also  ii 
gratle  school. 

lIlKhland  Creek,  Out. — Scarbofo  Township  Council  has  author- 
ised School  Section  No.  7.  Highland'  Creek,  to  issue  debentures 
to  provide  a  new  two-roomed  school,  to  cost  $10,000. 

I»ndon.  Ont. — Plans  have  been  completed  by  Architects  Watt 
and    Blackwell,    Bank   of  Toronto.    Building,    for  a    school,    to   be 


Refrigerators  for  Institutions. — The  Eureka  Refrigerator  Com- 
I)any,  Toronto,  in  their  twenty-eighth  annual  catalogue,  describe 
the  consti-uction  of  refrigerators  for  hotels,  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions.    .\  cor.^•  will  be  sent  to  any  architect  on  request. 

"Creo-Dlpt"  Shingles. — The  Standard  Stained  Shingle  Co., 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  hawe  several  folders  in  circulation 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  creosoted  stained  shingles  and  the 
various  shapes,  grades,  sizes  and  shades  in  which  thev  are  suji- 
plied.  A  series  .of  photographic  prints  showing  apj>lications  of 
"Creo-Dipt"  shingles  for  various  effects  on  wails  and  roofs,  is 
also  a  feature  of  their  publicity  campaign,  of  unquestionable 
interest   to  designers  of  bungalow  tyjies. 

Hospital  Signal  Systems. — Architects  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  iiul)lic  buildings  and  appliances  for  their  reauire- 
ments,  will  want  to  see  a  booklet  issued  bv  The  Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric  Co..  Boston.  Mas.s..  covering  the  hospital  signal  appar- 
atus of  their  manufacture.  Several  applications  of  the  system 
are  described,  and  lamps,  semaphores,  buzzers  and  annunciators 
t)  tit  the  variations  of  the  signaling  principle  are  Shown  Floor 
plans,  wiring  diagrams  and  photographic  reproductions  of  hos- 
pital buildings  in  which  Holtzer-Cabot  signal  installations  have 
been  made  illustrate  the  booklet. 

Elevator  Door  Hardware.— The  September  issue  of  "Door- 
Ways."  house  organ  of  the  Richards- Wilcox  Co.,  London  Ont 
deals  with  the  subject  of  the  company's  Ideal  brand  of  elevator 
door  hangers  and  door-closers.  There  is  an  article  by  a  member 
of  the  sales  organization,  and  a  number  of  letters  and  photo- 
graphs testifying  to  the  satisfactory  use  of  these  products  in 
large  buildings  are  reproduced.  Names  of  inquirers  directly 
interested  in  buildings  will  be  added  to  the  mailing  list  of  the 
company,  to  receive  monthly  issues  of  this  publication  and  full 
advertising   literature  on    the   Ideal    line. 

Expanded  Metal  for  Concrete  Work. — Corr-Mesh,  a  stiff-ribbed 
diamond  mesh  expanded  metal  for  concrete,  plaster  and  general 
stucco  work,  is  tlie  subject  of  a  catalogue  just  issued  by  the 
Corrugated  Bar  Company.  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  "N  Y 
represented  in  Canada  by  Frederick  Reed,  110  Church  street, 
Toronto,  The  forepart  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  a  detailed 
description  of  the  material,  its  advantages  and  applications 
Then  follow  designing  tables,  graphic  construction  details,  and 
specifications  relating  to  Corr-Mesh  uses  in  partitions,  walls 
floors,  roofs  and  ceilings  respectively.  Construction  photographs 
are  scattered  throughout  the  catalogue  in  pleasing  effect. 

Vapor  Heating  System. — .V  carefully  printed  and  well  illus- 
trated twelve-page  booklet  has  been  issued  by  the  C.  A.  Dunham 
Company  of  Toronto,  dealing  inteiesUnglv  with  the  Dunham 
syotem  of  vapor  heating.  It  takes  up  in  comparative  order  the 
various  types  of  heating,  with  their  merits  and  defects,  and  ex- 
plains the  seven  units  of  the  Dunham  system.  These  include  the 
Dunham  radiator  trap,  packless  Inlet  valve,  air  elimtnator,  pres- 
Murestat,  thermostat,  check  damper  and  Dunham's  dajmper  mo- 
tor, all  of  which  are  described  in  detail.  The  booklet  contains  a 
pocket  or  enveloi>e  at  the  back,  so  that  the  arohitect  and  others 
can  keep  all  literature  and  data  received  from  the  company  at 
subsefiuent  dates  intact. 

Air  Washers. — An  interesting  advertising  novelty  has  recently 
been  mailed  out  by  the  Carrier  Air  Conditioning  Company,  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.  It  consists  of  a  folding  post  card  so  cut  and  arranged 
that  when  the  folds  are  laid  l>ack  it  gives  a  ver>'  thorough 
photographic  explanation  of  the  comipany's  well  known  air 
washing  system  as  completely  installed.  The  company's  product 
represents  a  specialized  type  of  air  washer  adaptable  to  schools, 
ofliee  buildings,  factories  and  other  types  of  buildings  in  which  a 
large  number  of  people  gather  or  are  employed.  It  produces  a 
uniformly  atomized  spray  which  thoroughly  mixes  and  wets 
down  the  air,  and  claims  a  number  of  other  individual  features 
in  design  and  <*onstruction. 

Wrought  Iron  Piping  Service  Records. — Service  claims  for 
wrought  ii(m  pipe  in  plumbing,  heating  and  power  systems,  are 
supported  by  citations  of  actual  long  and  continued  satisfaction, 
ill  a  booklet  circulated  by  the  .\.  M.  Byers  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, I'a,  This  little  publication  is  "an  illustrated  record  of  the 
service  given  bv  B.vers  i>ipe  instjilied  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  ago."  The  pictures  show  thirty-odd  familiar  industrial 
and  oltice  buildings,  hospitals,  hotels  and  municipal  structures, 
each  bearing  a  caption  giving  the  date  of  installation  of  wrought 
iron  piping  for  specific  purposes  and  testimonials  of  Its  endur- 
ance. The  IxKjklet  should  be  valuable  to  architects  specializing 
in   this  t.vpe  of  building  construction. 

Small  Cold  Storage  Buildings. — The  Dominion  Department  of 
.Vgriculture  has  issued  Bulletin  So.  49,  of  the  Dairy  and  Cold 
Storage  Branch,  entitled  "Small  Cold  Storages  and  Dairy  Build- 
ings." the  immediate  sponsors  for  which  are  Mr.  J.  A.  Rud- 
dlck.  Dairy  and  ('old  Storage  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Burgess,  Cold  Storage  Inspector.  The  bulletin  des<:ril>es  cold 
storage  construction  of  a  comparatively  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive kind.  Besides  explanatory  details  of  plans  and  material 
required    for    construction    of    ice    houses    and    refrigerators,    a 
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st'iii-s  !*I  Ui'uvv  ttiKi^  piftiiu*-*!  l(>  tin-  arcliitfft'tt  branch  of  the 
Uepurtmeiit  of  I'uhlli'  W'oikB  Ih  iireaentiHl.  of  which  blue  prlntB 
on  a  Hcale  of  one  Inch  lo  two  feet  can  be  luui  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Dairy  and  t'oUl  Stora<fe  OonniilBsloner.  while  the 
bulletin  ItBelf  can  be  hail,  also  free,  by  writhiK  lo  the  I'uhllca- 
tlons  Branc'h.  Department  of  AKrlculture.  t)tta»a.  Klve  different 
planx  are  slven  In  the  bulletin,  with  cMiiplele  specltlcatloMK  for 
each  and  a  slateincnt  of  (lunntitlcs  of  Ice   that  **an  be  Htored. 

"Good  Lighting  It  Clear  Profit. "—The  prenL-nl  icndcncy  In 
fj!ct*>r.\'  and  olIlce-bulUlinK  i'onstruction  pr*»\eH  that  architectH 
realize  the  value  of  tft>o(l  arranKcnient.  «atlHfactor.\'  ventilation 
and   Nclentlllc   IIkJiIIiik.   as   they  affect    etJlclency. 

I'robablv  the  nio«t  Important  cotmideratlon  in  nianufacturlnK 
InilldlnKs  Is  the  natural  anil  artlllclal  IlKhtiriK  I'acilities.  Sulll- 
clent  IlKht.  well  ilKTuBed.  will  correct  the  time  waxte,  errors  and 
accidents  of  the  dimly  Illumined  or  the  hnproi>erly  lighted  bulld- 
inti.  lilare  will  cau»»>  eye-strain  as  surel.\  as  will  a  poorly 
llpfhted  Interior.  And  eye-strain  affects  the  health  of  the  work- 
nmn  anil  deti-acts  from  his  accuracy  and  speed  and  has  there- 
fore a   <llrect    Influence   on    the    pioducl. 

These  facts  are  emphasized  an<l  a  remedy  provided  in  a  book- 
let pulillshcd  by  the  National  X-llay  Rellector  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  (jives  details  of  Increased  prmluctlon  in  Hfty  Instances 
where  systems  <if  properly  diffuseil  llg-htinK  were  installed  In 
factories    and    oftlces. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  chapter  on  flood  lighting  for  nighl 
construction  work.  advertisiuK  purimses  or  the  always  preser^t 
necessity    for   protection    attainst    prowlers. 

The  book  Is  Illustrated  with  reproductions  developing  Us 
arguments,  sound  logic  of  interest  lo  the  architect  of  any  t.vpe 
of  construction  where  the  problems  of  either  natural  or  artiflclal 
lighting    become    of    unusual    imiKirtance 

Electrical  Specialties.  The  new  Bcneral  supply  catalogue,  ju.st 
issued  by  the  Nortlnril  Klectric  t'onipany.  is  one  of  the  largest 
electrUai  catalogues  as  yet  printed,  containing  no  less  than 
1,4SB  pages  and  weighing  GM;  pounds  ready  for  mailing.  It  gives 
a  most  comjilete  ILfting  of  up-to-date  electrical  specialties  of 
every  description,  classified  in  twenty -two  sections,  each  section 
commencing  with  a  four-page  colored  insert  iirinted  on  heavy 
coated  paper.  The  catalogue  introduces  many  innovations  over 
previous  issues,  the  most  important  of  which  Is  the  methofi 
provide<l  whi-rever  practicable,  whereby  prices  f.o.b.  Halifax. 
.Montreal.  Toronto.  Winnijieg.  Calgary  and  Vancouver  can  <iuicU- 
K-  and  easily  be  obtained.  Heretofore  electrical  supply  cata- 
logues have  given  only  the  manufacturers'  list  piices  and  dis- 
I'ounta.  usuall.v  making  it  necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  esti- 
mate his  own  freight  (or  freight  and  duty),  where  costs  were 
recpilred  f.o.b.  various  destinations.  In  their  new  catalogue  the 
con«|iany  has  taken  care  of  the.-se  two  very  important  elements 
entering  into  the  cost  of  electrical  su|)plies  delivered  to  Canadian 
I>oints.  .Montreal  and  Toronto  are  used  a.s  basing  points  and  the 
list  prices  found  in  llie  catalogue  apply  to  goods  sold  f.o.b.  at 
these  two  places,  except  as  otherwise  note:!,  l-'or  other  points 
where  the  eom|X>ny  has  warehouses,  the  approximate  delivered 
prices  can  be  obtained  by  adding  'to  the  list  prices  shown,  the 
necessary  percentage,  as  explained  in  foot  note  on  each  page. 


MAY    NEED   TWO    BILLION    FEET    OF    LUMBER    FOR    WAR. 

Kstimates  prepared  b.v  the  lAimber  Committee  of  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  of  the 
liiited  States  show  that  2,000.000.000  ft.  may  be  u.sed  for  pur- 
poses directlv  contiected  with  the  war  in  the  next  twelve 
months.  Construction  of  the  sixteen  cantonments  which  will 
house  the  new  arui.v  will  absorb  a  large  amount  of  the  Ciovern- 
menfs  lumber  purchases.  The  cantonments  will  require  about 
noo.UOO.OoO  ft.  Second  in  auantity  of  lumber  reciulred  comes  the 
woo<len  ship-building  prcgramme.  now  estimated  at  400.000.0(10 
feet. 

•  ♦  ■ 

CANADIAN   WOODS   FOR   STRUCTURAL  TIMBERS. 

Too  many  Canadians  in  the  past  have  been  prone  to  think 
that  what  conies  from  abroad  is  lietter  than  what  is  pro<luced 
at  home.  Largely  because  of  this  idea  imported  timber  has 
been  used  in  buildings  on  the  edge  of  our  timber  lands.  The 
Korest  Products  I,aboratories  of  Canada,  under  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  have  been  investigait- 
ing  this  (luestion  and  have  found  that  some  of  our  Canadian 
timbers  are  superior  to  those  imported,  and  .iust  as  cheap,  or 
cheaper.  This  means  nnich  to  us  in  war  time,  when  every  dol- 
lar produced  or  saved  makes  it  by  so  much  the  easier  to  win 
the  war.  The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  i)ublish- 
ed  in  P"'orestry  Branch  Bulletin  Xo.  5!t.  entitled  "Canadian  Woods 
for  Structural  Timbers."  Bumbermen.  builders,  manufacturers, 
or  others  interested  who  have  not  yet  leceivcd  a  copy  may  ob- 
tain one  free  on  application  to  the  Director  of  Forestry,  Ot- 
tawa. 


FRANCE    TO    BUILD    HER    OWN    HOUSES. 

The  annual  review  of  tiie  worli  of  the  Canadian  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service  lias  recently  been  issued.  The  i-eport  con- 
tains a  few  nmtters  of  interest  to  contractors.  In  regard  to  the 
l>ortable  house  industr\-  and  trade  it  states  that  six  models  of 
portable  houses  were  sent  to  i*aris  aliout  midsummer  of  last 
year  and  were  set  vip  i!i  the  Tnilleries  Gardens,  a  short  time 
after  the  opening  of  the  Reconstruction  Exhibition  held  there. 
Mr.  Frank  Pauze.  of  Montreal,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Tra<le 
Commission  which  visited  France,  furnished  valuable  informa- 
tion to  several  builders  who  made  emiuiries  regarding  portable 
houses.  The  six  model  houses  were  presented  to  the  "Secours 
National."  and  are  being  utilized  !>>•  the  Canadian  General 
Hospital  No.  S.  at  St.  Cloud.  It  was  ascertained,  the  report 
.says,  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  French  authorities  would 
be  that  the  construction  of  houses  for  the  devastated  regions 
should  be  luidertaken  as  nuich  as  possible  in  France. 


PROGRESS   OF   THE    PULPWOOD   INDUSTRY. 

The  war.  with  its  clianges  in  trade  routes  and  markets,  has 
tended  to  greatly  increase  the  puipwood  and  pulp  industry  in 
Canada  in  the  last  three  years.  In  fact,  the  industry  has 
grown  steadily  since  its  inception.  These  facts  are  shown  in  a 
bulletin  Just  issued  by  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department 
of   the    Interior.      The    total    value   of   the   puipwood    made   into 


pulp  in  (anada  and  exporled  In  the  raw  state  for  manufacture 
abroad  was  nearly  $20,000,000.  The  amount  of  puipwood  made 
inf^ma  "  "?  <«"'"'"  «:»"  l.T«4,ltl2  cor.ls,  an  Increase  of  about 
,mo«0  core  s  over  lOir..  While  over  a  million  cords  of  wood 
weie  exporte.1  m  the  raw  state  for  manufacture  abroad,  this 
was   lower     n    proportion    to   the   total    pul|,wood    made   Into   pulp 

acVor  MS   „  .^"li  "17  *'"''"'"■   """"l"*.'   "'»•    'he  Canadian   manu- 
aaureis   aie   working  up   more  an<l    more  of   ihls   raw    material 

n  BnM.°Hn"  ^"\^'i     ''"'"•.  -"«"»""--  "f  the   Industry  are  se  to 

i,'iic'^^i'.'.^:'?o^fi.'e  'o'l'i-i^trof^ii-ur^;:"/,'!?',,^  •^-^  ^-<-  "> 

CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

Ai  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Buildings 

Featured  io  This  Issue 

Administration    Building,   National   Sanitarium   Association 
Toronto. 
lUiilers,   Dondnion   Kadiator  Co 
Brick,  Fiske  At  Co. 
Brick  Work.  Teagle  X,  Son. 

Cabinet  and    Woodwork.  Thos.  Painter  &  .Son 
Klectric   h'lxtures.   .VIcDomild  &   Wilson 
Fleciiic  Wiring  and  .Wiparatus.   .McDonald  &   Wilson 
Klevjilors  and   Hoists.   Olis-Fensom    lOlevator  Co 
I'-xpanded  .Metal,  i'edlar  People. 
Fire  Kscapes,  McGregor  *  Mclntvre. 
Flooring,  .Marble,  Gibson  .Marble  Co 
Furniture,   .Macey  Furniture  Co. 
Hardware,  .lobhers.  .\lkenhead  Hardware  Co 
Hardware,   Yale  *  Towne. 
Heating.  Purdy.  Man.sell.   Ltd. 
Hollow  Tile.   Don   Valley   Brick   Works 
Interior   Painting.    .McCansland  &  Son. 
.Marble,  (Jihson   .MarWe  Co.  and  Vermont   .Marble  Co 
Ornamental  Iron.  .McGregor  &   .Mclntvre 
Paints.  Pratt  &  Lambert. 
Plumbing  P'ixtures.  James  Robertson  Co 
Pumps.   Purdy,   Mansell,    Ltd. 
Plaster.  H.  C.  Danc.v. 
Radiators.  Gurney  Foundrv  Co. 
Roofing,  Geo.  W.  Bryan. 
Stone.   Indiana  Quarrle.^  Co. 
Stone   Work,   Nicholson  &  Curtis. 
Structural  Steel.  McGregor  &  Mclntvre 
Tile.  T.   l<>aton  Co. 

Terra  Cotta.  Noithwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co 
\'aults.  .1.  &  .).  Taylor. 
Vacuum  Tnips,  C.  .\.  Dunham  Co. 

Registry  Building.  Toronto. 

Boilers,  .lohn  Inglis  iVr  .Sons  Co. 

Brick.   Don  Valley  Brick  Works. 

Cahin<>t  and  Woodwork.  .1.  .\.  Berridge. 

Carpets  and  Rugs.  .Murrav-Kav,  Ltd. 

Concrete  Work.  .Tames  .\.   Wic'kett.   Ltd. 

F^lectric   Fixtures.  Roht.   Simpson  Co..   Lt<l. 

Ulectric   (Mobes  and   Glassware.    Roht.    Simpson   Co      Ltd  ■    Mac- 

Beth-Rvans. 
Klectric  Wiring  and  .\|>paratus.  Fred  .Armstrong  Co.    Ltd 
Klextitors  and  Hoists,  Turnbull  Elevator  Co     Ltd 
Expanded  Metal,   Pedlar   People,    Ltd, 
r-'ire  Doors.  A.  B.  f)rmsby.  Ltd. 
Fire  Hose,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 
Fittings,  Office  Specialty  Co. 
Flooring,  Marble.  Missis(iuoi  Marbles.  Ltd. 
Furniture.  G.  N.  Reynolds  &  Co. 
Grilles.  Tuttle  &  Bailey. 

Hardware,  ,Iohibers,  .Aikenhead  Hardware  Co. 
Hardware.  Yale  &  Towne. 
Heating.  Jos.  McAlear  and  M.  F.  Thomas 
Hollow  Tile,  Don  Valley  Brick  Works. 
Interior  Fittings.  Cabinet,  Decoration,   Hughes  &  Co 
-Marble.  Missisquoi  Marbles.  Ltd. 

Metal  Door  and  Window  Trim.  Henrv  Hope  &  Sons 
.Metal  Lath.  Pedlar  People.   Ltd. 
Ornamental  Iron.  Geo.   FJ.   .Meadows  Co.,  Ltd. 
Paints,  Pratt  &  L.am'bert. 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  Cluff  Bros. 
Plunibing.  Purdy.  .Mansell.  Ltd. 
Plaster  Work.  W.  J.  Hynes.  Btd. 
Kadiatoi-s.  Dominion  Radiator  Co. 
Roofing.  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.  (liarrett  .Specification), 
.■^teel   Equipment.  Office  Si>ecialty. 
Stokers.  Burke  Furnace  Co. 
.Stone,  Geo.  Oakley  &  Son. 

Structural  Steel.  Toronto  Structural  Steel  Co. 
Structural  Engineer.   E.  J.  Smith. 
Tanks.  John  Ingli.s  &  Co. 
Tile.  Italian  Mosaic  &  Tile  Co. 
Vacuum  Traps.  C.  A.   Dunham  Co. 
Ventilating  System,   Canadian  Blower  and   Forge   Co. 

Transportation   Building,  Ottawa. 

Boilers,   Efficiency  Boilers  &  Heating  (^o.,   Ltd. 

Concrete    Work,    Norcross   Bros. 

Electric  Fittings.  T^.    E.  Davis. 

Electric  Fixtures.   Etc..   Electric  Repair  Contracting  Co. 

Elevators  and  Hoists.  .\.  B.  See  Elevator  Co. 

Flooring.  Cement.  Dartnell.  Ltd. 

Glass,  Hobhs  Mfg.  Co. 

Hardware.  Russell  &  Brwin  Co. 

Mail  Chute.  Canadian  Cutler  Co. 

Marble,  Vermont  .Marble  Co. 

Mill  Work,  Geo.  JI.  Ma.son;  Estate  Jos.   Davidson. 

Ornamental  Iron.    F.   .\.   McKay. 

Painting,  G.  T.  Green. 

Plumbing.  McKinley  &  Northwood. 

Plastering.  Fraivk  Hunt. 

Roofing.  Sheet  Metal,  MacFarlane  Douglas,  Ltd. 

Stone,  Granite    .Tames  Brodie  Sons. 

Stone.  Limestone,  Hooper  Bros/ 

Structural  Steel,  Dominion  Bridge  Co. 

Tile.  A.  K.  Mills  &  Son. 

Terra  Cotta.  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.  •■ 

Ventilating.  McKinley  &  Northwood. 
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Montreal  Public  Library 


THE  long  contended  question  of  a  new  public 
library  in  Montreal,  which  was  settled 
when  the  City  Council  finally  decided  to  utilize 
a  plot  of  city  land  on  East  Sherbrooke  Street, 
facing  Lafontaine  Park,  has  resulted  in  a  com 
pleted  building  which  successfully  rewards  the 
efforts  of  its  promoters  to  provide  an  institu- 
tion worthy  of  the  civic  importance  of  the  large 
community  which  it  serves. 

Moreover  the  building  represents  the  working 
out  of  an  attractive  scheme  which  takes  into 
account  two  conditions  not  usually  mot  with  in 
the  designing  of  public  structures.    As  a  rule 
buildings  of  this  character  are  biult  on'  level 
grounds,  but  hero  the  main  street  (Sherbrooke 
East),  facing  the  i)ark,  is  higher  by  eighteen 
feet     than     Mont- 
calm and  Beaudry 
Streets,    on    which 
the   side  and  rear 
of     the     structure 
abut.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  archi- 
tect,   Mr.    Eugono 
Payette,  to  adjust 
the    plan    to    this 
slope,    in    addition 
to  conforming  with 
an    oblique    street 
line      extending 
across  the  front. 

The  degree  to 
which  these  condi- 
tions have  been 
satisfactorily  met 
is  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  il- 
lustrations. The 
facade,  with  its 
Italian  Renais- 
sance character,  is 
both  imposing  and 
interesting  in  its 
carefully  worked 
out  proportions, 
while  the  plan  is 
well  organized  to 
successfully  fulfill 
in  every  way  the 
functions  of  an 
institution  of  its 
kind. 

The  dimensions 
of  the  main  portion 
of  the  structure  are 
155  X  109  feet,  and 
the  height  58  feet. 

An      extension       to       distributing  room.  Montreal  public  library. 
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this  of  109  X  45  feet  and  56  feet  high,  is  devoted 
to  book  stack  purposes. 

The  children's  reading  room,  which  has  its 
own  individual  entrance  from  Montcalm  Street, 
is  placed  on  the  lower  or  basement  floor  level, 
thus  doing  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  of 
its  patrons  coming  in  contact  with  the  main 
portion  of  the  library  situated  above.  This 
department  is  conducted  independent  of  the 
upper  floors  and  is  complete  in  itself.  It  has 
its  own  charging  counter  for  the  outside  circu- 
lation of  books,  as  well  as  direct  access  to  the 
stack  room  for  the  attendants  and  separate 
lavatory  conveniences.  In  addition  this  floor 
also  includes  the  janitor's  apartment,  boiler 
room  and  lesser  services;  all  principal  rooms 
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GENERAL  VIEW.    MONTREAL   PIBLIC   LIBRARY. 


EUGENE    PAYETTE,  ARCHITECT. 
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having  cream  colored 
pressed  brick  walls  with 
floors  of  red  quarry  Welsh 
tile. 

In  the  main  vestibule, 
which  is  entered  from 
Sherbrooke  Street,  is  a 
bronze  tablet  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the 
Mayor,  Commissioners, 
and  Aldermen  of  the  City, 
together  with  those  of  the 
architect  and  general  con- 
tractor of  the  building. 
This  tablet  is  crowned  by 
a  carved  nmrble  pediment 
carrying  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  city,  with  the  coat- 
of-anns  of  the  province  on 
the  opposite  side. 

The  principal  feature  of 
this  floor  is  the  distribut- 
ing room,  the  furniture  of 
which  consists  only  of  a 
centre  table,  two  card  catalogues  and  a  counter. 

The  walls  and  colonnade  are  built   of  light 
Missisquoi  marble.     In  the  frieze  ovei-  the  col- 
onnade are  the  names  of  famous  authors  incised 
in  gold  letters  and  placed  in  chronological  order. 
This    interior  is    lighted  from  the    ceiling  by 
twenty-one  panels  of  leadeil  art  glass,  divided 
into  three  rows  of  seven  panels  each,  and  having 
as  their  main  feature  a  shield  bearing  various 
coats-of-arms.     These  represent  (1)  the  crests 
of  the  old  provinces  of  France  which  furnished 
most  of  the  settlers  at  the  time  Canada  was  a 
French    Colony;     (2)    memorials    to    Cartier, 
Chami)lain  and  other  early 
Canadians;  and  (3)  repre 
sentations    of    the    seven 
oldest    provinces    of    the 
Dominion.       The     leaded 
glass  is  protected  by  three 
thicknesses   of  plate   and 
wired  glass. 

The  card  catalogue 
cases  contain  810  drawers 
accommodating  700  cards 
each.  In  these  cases  an 
innovation, first  introduced 
by  the  architect  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Saint  Sul- 
pice,  consists  of  a  rod 
which  is  invisible  on  the 
face  of  the  case  and  locked 
at  the  back,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  public  from 
tam])ering  with  this  rod 
and  minimizing  the  risk  (if 
getting  the  cards  mixed. 

The  distributing  counter 
contains  the  charging  desk 


:main  reading  koom,  Montreal.  pi;blic  ubrary. 

for  outside  circulation.  This  comprises  seven 
trays,  forty  drawers  for  subscribers'  cards,  cash 
drawer,  and  four  compartment  drawers  for 
book  slips  and  shelves  for  the  temporary  stor- 
ing of  returned  books. 

In  the  periodiciil  room  the  furniture  consists 
of  two  large  tables  with  bookrests  for  maga- 
zines, inclined  shelf  book-cases,  newspaper  table 
and  two  racks  with  acconnnodations  for  news- 
papers. The  reading  tables  and  chairs  are  num- 
bered, enabling  a  visitor  to  leave  an  inquiry  for 
a  book  at  the  counter  to  be  delivered  to  him  at 
one  of  the  numbered  seats  at  the  reading  table. 
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CORRIDOR  IN  STACK   RCX)M,   MONTREAL  FTBLIC  LIBRARY. 


The  "Cauad'i«ii"  room,  which  is  situated  on 
the  upper  floor,  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
tables,  cabinets,  etc.,  several  multiplex  display 
cases  with  folding  i)anels,  glassed,  and  resting 
on  a  pivoted  frame,  these  being  available  to  dis- 
play rare  manuscripts,  autographs,  engra\ings 
and  photographs.  The  art  room  contains  tables 
under  which  are  roller  shelves  for  large  books. 

All  available  wall  space  in  every  reading 
room  is  occu{)ied  by  built-in  book  cases;  those 
of  the  main  reading  loom  being  open,  while  slid- 
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ing  doors  having  a  locking 
arrangement  are  used 
wliere  valuable  books  are 
kepi  on  the  npper  tloor. 
h^very  unit  of  furniture, 
such  as  counters,  tables 
and  book  cases,  is  pro- 
vided witli  a  marble  ])as('. 
The  reading  rooms  and 
other  departments  devot- 
ed to  staff  work  are  ecpii)) 
ped  with  electric  bronze 
clocks  controlled  by  a  mas- 
ter clock  located  in  the 
bindery.  There  is  also  a 
watchman  time  recording 
system  with  two  register- 
ing stations  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  each  otiier  on 
each  floor.  The  stack  room 
has  accommodation  for 
5,000  l)ound  newspapei- 
volumes  and  300,000  other 
volumes  of  miscellaneous 
sizes.  Besides  this  there 
is  acconnnodation  for  a  large  number  of  books 
in  the  various  reading  rooms. 

The  only  difficulty  met  with  in  carrying  out 
the  work  was  due  to  the  presence  of  clay,  quick- 
sand and  water  on  the  site,  which  complicated 
putting  in  the  foundation,  and  in  order  to  gain 
time  i)ending  the  completion  of  the  plans  and 
specifications,  this  part  of  the  work  was  started 
Oct.  •24th,  1914,  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  city 
supi)lying  the  material  and  labor. 

The  general  contract  for  the  superstructui-e 
was  awarded  April  29th, 
1915,  at  the  time  the  foun- 
dation work  was  complet- 
ed, and  possession  of  the 
structure  was  taken  over 
by  the  city  on  May  1st, 
1*)17,  just  about  two  years 
to  the  day  from  the  time 
the  contract  for  the  super- 
structure was  let. 

Totally  considered,  it  is 
a  building  which  not  oidy 
results  in  a  notable  addi- 
tion to  the  public  architec- 
ture of  Montreal,  but  in  its 
erection  the  city  realizes  a 
long-felt  civic  need,  be- 
sides obtaining  accommo- 
dations which  will  ade- 
quately meet  the  present 
and  to  an  extent  the  future 
requirements  of  a  growing 
population. 

Marble  is  used  exten- 
sively throughout  the  in- 
terior, both 'for  floors  and 
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walls,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  read- 
ing room,  where 
the  floors  are  of 
tile  with  marble 
border.  The  exter- 
ior walls  of  the 
building  are  of 
grey  Queenston 
limestone  on  a 
light  granite  base, 
Stanstead  granite 
being  used  for  the 
ten  columns  form- 
ing the  colonnade, 
the  dimensions  of 
which  are  three 
feet  in  diameter  at 
base  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  The 
building  contains 
1,200,000  cubic 
feet,  and  cost  .liSeO,- 
500  (46.6c.  per  cu- 
bic foot),  including 
furniture  and  elec 
trie  light  fixtures, 
but  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  tlie  land. 
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Why  The  Practice  of  Technical  Professions  in 
Canada  Should  be  Regulated  by  Law 


By  J.  P.  HYNES 

l>«l>er  reiid   licforc   I{oyal   Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 


nPlIK  (juestions  of  arcliitectiiral  education  and 
-*■  of  li'iral  vt'strietions  on  tlic  rijrlit  to  prac- 
tice arciiitecturc  have  ajfitated  the  architects 
of  the  Kn<j:lisli  speakinj;  world  for  more  than 
a  generation.  To-day  the  ipiestion  of  a  college 
educational  course  is  practically  conceded  on  all 
sides,  while  the  (piestion  of  legal  restrictions  is 
slowly  taking  form  in  actual  legislation  in  at 
least  ten  States  in  the  American  Union  and 
was  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  when  war 
broke  out.  In  Ontario  ten  years  ago  these  (pies- 
tions  were  discussed  witli  considerable  feeling 
and  for  the  time  settled  in  favor  of  pro- 
moting education  and  dropping  legislation;  the 
expectations  being  that  the  educational  institu- 
tions would  then  fulfill  the  reason  of  their  ex- 
istence and  supi)ly  tiie  province  with  trained 
men  to  handle  its  problems.  However,  the  con- 
stant and  growing  usage  of  alien  architects 
erecting  most  of  the  larger  commercial  buildings 
of  the  province  has  raised  the  whole  question 
again,  and  the  following  is  an  attempt  to  state 
the  present  situation  and  point  to  its  remedy. 

On  investigation  it  was  found  that  alien  archi- 
tects have  for  at  least  the  last  thirty-five  years 
almost  continuously  i)racticed  in  Ontario  on  a 
large  number  of  important  buildings,  as  may  be 
instanced  by  the  following  examples : 

Starting  with  the  Western  Assurance  Com- 
pany building,  in  Toronto,  there  has  followed  in 
almost  continuous  succession,  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Building,  Toronto;  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Toronto ;  the  Bank  of  Ham- 
ilton, Hamilton;  tlie  Ontario  Parliament  Build- 
ings, Toronto ;  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto;  the 
Bank  of  Toronto  Building,  Toronto  and  St. 
Catharines;  the  Imperial  Oil  Company's  Build- 
ing, Toronto ;  two  buildings  for  the  Robt.  Simp- 
son Company  and  three  for  the  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany, in  Toronto,  and  one  in  Hamilton.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  imder  construction  or 
about  to  be  erected  in  Toronto,  the  T.  Eaton 
(~'ompany  warehouse ;  the  T.  Eaton  Company 
departmental  stores;  the  Wm.  Davies  Company 
abattoir,  and  buildings  for  the  Brown  Brass 
Company;  the  Goodyear  Tire  Company,  the  pro- 
]iosed  Devonshire  Hotel,  and  several  theatres, 
while  throughout  the  province  there  are  the 
International  Nickel  (\nnpany's  buildings.  Port 
Colborne;  the  Dominion  Government  Arsenal, 
Lindsay;  Dominion  Government  Explosive  fac- 
tory, Renfrew;  Dominion  Government  Explo- 
sive factory,  Trenton. 

The  cfTect  on  tlie  resident  architects  is  that  it 


is  depriving  them  of  the  opportunities  that  the 
province  naturally  affords  them,  and  which,  if 
they  enjoyed,  would  bring  them  such  recognition 
that  there  would  be  little  thought  of  bringing 
aliens  into  the  province. 

The  effect  on  the  practice  of  architecture  in 
the  ])rovince  is  to  discourage  the  resident  prac- 
titioners and  drive  the  young  men  graduates 
from  the  University  from  the  province,  and 
create  a  strong  tendency  to  a  low  standard  of 
practice  by  introducing  unfair  competition;  as 
\'ery  frequently  the  alien  pi'actitioners  practice 
on  a  j)urely  conmiercial  basis  even  to  the  extent 
of  association  with  the  contractor  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  apjjcar  to  the  client  that  the  archi- 
tect's services  are  of  such  little  consequence  that 
they  are  tlirown  in  by  the  contractor. 

Through  the  personal  agitation  of  a  number 
of  architects  and  builders,  considerable  com- 
ment on  the  number  of  alien  architects  practic- 
ing in  the  province,  appeared  in  the  papers, 
noticeably  the  trade  journals,  and  was  eventual- 
ly discussed  at  an  executive  meeting  of  the  To- 
ronto Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association.  This  led  to  an  interview  between 
the  President  of  the  above  Association  and  the 
President  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects, after  which  the  fonner,  on  behalf  of  his 
association,  convened  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation of  Architects,  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
Toronto  Builders  Exchange. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  deter- 
mined to  jointly  memorialize  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, to  briiig  to  its  attention  the  extent  to 
which  alien  architects  and  contractors  were  do- 
ing business  in  Canada  and  that  even  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  had  given  the  erection  of  the  new 
arsenal,  at  Lindsay,  to  aliens. 

In  drafting  this  memorial,  many  suggestions 
were  deliberated  upon ;  some  were  realized  to  be 
impracticable  and  others  were  deemed  ineffi- 
cient, as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  two  following 
cases : 

It  was  considered  that  if  there  was  the  same 
legislation  to  prohibit  American  architects  prac- 
ticing in  Canada  as  there  was  thought  to  be  pro- 
hibiting Canadians  practicing  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  con- 
trol.  Upon  direct  correspondence  with  Wash- 
ington it  was  learned,  however,  that  the  legisla- 
tion restricting  aliens  entering  the  United 
States  excepted  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
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I'essions  and  that  the  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion at  Washington  had  ruled  that  any  architect, 
while  residing-  in  his  own  country  and  holding  a 
certificate  of  gi'aduation  from  a  recognized  uni 
versify  or  of  good  standing  in  a  recognized  soci- 
ety' of  professional  architects,  might  practice  in 
the  United  States  suhject  to  State  license  and 
registration  laws.  It  may  be  observed  in  pass- 
ing, however,  that  this  permission  extends  only 
to  the  individual  who  is  a  member  in  good 
standing,  and  not  to  his  staff  of  employees. 

The  other  was  to  control  the  practice  by  Cus- 
toms duties  and  this  was  discussed  with  the 
Customs  expert  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  present  duty  is  22^  per  cent., 
plus  a  war  tax  of  6^^  per  cent,  on  4  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  evidently  too 
low  to  act  as  a  deterrent  on  the  em])loyment  of 
alien  architects  and  is  easily  avoided  and  fre- 
quently entirely  evaded.  A  duty  high  enough  to 
be  a  deterrent  was  deemed  impractical  to  obtain 
or  administer,  as  w^ell  as  being  too  easily  sub- 
ject to  change,  the  duty  on  architectural  draw- 
ings having  been  subject  to  several  variations  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Legislation  controlling  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  in  force  in  Qnebec  for  twenty- 
six  years,  and  more  recentlj'  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchew^an,  and  in  ten  of  the  United  States, 
starting  with  Illinois  in  1897;  New  Jersey,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Utah,  Florida,  Colorado, 
Michigan,  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina  have 
since  then  adopted  some  form  of  license  of  regis- 
tration for  architects. 

It  is  understood  that  many  architects  in  the 
States,  where  license  laws  are  in  force,  are  dis- 
appointed at  their  lack  of  effectiveness  in  im- 
proving the  status  of  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture; and  that  the  advancement  in  that  direction 
was  more  attributable  to  the  increasing  number 
of  architects  who  took  University  courses  of 
training.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  Quebec, 
Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan  Acts  have  not  been 
effective  in  protecting  resident  architects  in 
their  respective  provinces  from  undue  alien 
competition. 

The  model  for  such  legislation  before  the  On- 
tario Legislature  would  undoubtedly  be  the  On- 
tario ^^ledical  Council  Act,  which  licenses  medi- 
cal doctors  to  practice  in  Ontario,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects ten  years  ago  and  graduate  nurses  and 
others  who  have  since  sought  similar  legislation, 
indicates  that  the  objection  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  close  corporation  legisla^tion  would  de- 
feat any  effort  on  these  lines,  as  there  is  not 
sufficient  parallel  between  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  architecture  to  ask  that  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  that  given  to  the  doctors  be  given  to  the 
architects. 

It  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  public 


that  the  doctors  are  licensed,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  better  way,  as  doctors  must  act  instan- 
ter.  The  public,  however,  are  most  effectively 
protected  in  their  relations  with  architects  by 
laws  on  sanitation  and  construction,  and  it  is 
no  hardship  to  the  architects  to  practice  under 
these  laws. 

Out  of  this  question  of  licensing  arises  the 
question  of  a  standard  of  qualification  which 
should  govern  the  practice  of  architecture,  or 
in  other  words,  what  standard  of  education 
should  be  required.  The  standard  of  education 
to-day  is  not  that  of  a  certificate  from  an  exam- 
ining or  licensing  board,  but  that  of  a  course  in 
architecture  in  a  recognized  university,  and 
from  this  arises  the  question  "Whose  duty  is  it 
to  provide  the  University  course?" 

This  was  found  in  the  principle  put  forward 
at  the  time  that  the  Ontario  Association  of  Arch- 
itects withdrew  its  bill  for  licensing  in  deference 
to  the  contention  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
that  to  license  by  examination  without  a  course 
of  tuition  would  set  up  a  low  standard  of  edu- 
cation for  architects  in  Ontario  and  at  the  same 
time  be  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the 
university  courses  in  architecture. 

"The  principle  was  that  as  the  Province  needs 
men  of  training  to  handle  the  problems  of  the 
community,  it  devolves  upon  the  province  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  such  training  may 
be  obtained." 

That  the  Province  admits  its  responsibility  in 
this  is  evidenced  in  fact  by  its  whole  educational 
system,  but  especially  by  its  higher  edncational 
and  university  courses. 

In  looking  into  the  status  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions trained  in  these  courses  in  this  pro- 
vince, namely,  medicine,  law,  dentistry,  phar- 
macy, pedagogy,  veterinary  surgery,  engineer- 
ing in  its  many  branches,  architecture,  chemis- 
try, and  in  the  many  other  branches  of  tech- 
nology, it  was  observed  that  medicine,  law,  den- 
tistry, pharmacy  and  pedagogy  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  Province,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  pronounced  pride  being  evinced  by 
the  public  that  not  only  was  the  rank  and  file  of 
these  callings  of  a  high  standard,  but  that  many 
in  them  attained  to  eminence  in  their  profes- 
sions. Moreover,  it  was  observed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  province  did  not  resort  to  non-resident 
and  alien  practitioners  in  these  callings. 

The  legislative  restrictions  accounted  directly 
for  the  latter  and  indirectly  for  the  confidence 
and  pride  the  public  evince. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  province  like  Ontario 
there  is  sufficient  practice  in  every  one  of  the 
professions  named  for  men  of  ability  to  attain 
distinction,  and  that  in  those  professions  that 
had  the  opportunities  of  the  province  conserved 
for  them  many  men  of  distinction  were  constant- 
ly in  evidence,  but  that  in  such  professions  as 
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(lid  not  have  the  (ipportuiiitios  eoiiservcil  for 
tlic'iu  tlu>  men  of  (listiiiction  woro  not  so  uunicr- 
(>us  mill  alii'n  practitioners  were  always  evident. 

KxHininin^  the  situation  under  tliis  li^ht,  it 
booanie  evident  that  arehitects  are  one  of  the 
less  favored  j^i'onp  and  that  tlieir  f::rievances  are 
shared  by  all  jiractitioners  of  technology. 

The  conclusion  evidenced  by  the  above  is  that 
the  (lovernnient,  to  attain  the  object  of  its  high- 
er education  in  technology,  namely,  to  provide 
the  province  with  men  of  training  to  serve  the 
community  and  in  whom  the  connnnnity  may 
have  contidence  and  pride,  nmst  conserve  the 
opportunities  of  technical  practice  that  develo]) 
in  the  {)rovince  for  the  resident  practitioners  of 
such  technical  work. 

It  develops  into  a  choice  of  raising  the  prac- 
titioners of  technology  in  the  i)rovince  to  the 
high  standard  that  the  educational  facilities  now 
provided  by  the  Province  for  them,  would  under 
favorable  conditions  jiermit  them  to  attain  and 
wliich  have  been  attained  in  the  professions  that 
have  their  opportunities  conserved  for  them, 
or.  of  having  these  educational  advantages  in 
technology  and  the  opportunities  for  technical 
practice  of  this  Prox^nce  exploited  by  students 
taking  the  course  provided  in  this  Province  and 
immediately  departing  to  devote  their  energies 
to  other  communities  and  by  alien,  non-resident 
and  untrained  technical  practitioners  exploiting 
the  technical  opi)ortunities  of  this  Province. 

To  allow  the  ))resent  conditions  to  persist  is  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  economic  principle  that  a 
country  should  develoj)  its  maidiood  and  matei'- 
ial  resources  for  its  own  benefit  rather  than  for 
the  benefit  of  aliens. 

In  a  word  it  may  be  stated  that  it  devolves 
upon  the  Province  not  only  to  provide  the  means 
to  train  men  to  serve  the  community's  need  in 
technical  work,  but  to  make  that  training  efTect- 
ive,  it  also  devolves  upon  the  Province  to  con- 
serve the  opportunities  in  the  practice  of  tech- 
nology in  the  Province  for  the  resident  prac- 
titioners. 

This  may  be  done  by  the  (Jovernment  estab- 
lishing in  the  l)ei)artment  of  Education  a  regis- 
trar who  shall  register  all  present  resident  ])rac- 
titi'oners  of  technology  in  the  Province,  and  aftei- 
the  date  of  the  first  registration,  all  graduates 
in  technology  from  the  universities  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  such  others  who,  on  becoming  resi- 
dents of  the  Province,  comply  with  the  provis- 
ions set  out  in  an  act  wliich  would  control  in  this 
Province  the  practice  of  technology  in  all  its 
branches. 

The  advantage  of  legislation  on  these  lines  is 
that  it  keeps  the  control  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Educational  Dei)artment  of  the  Province 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  educational  fa 
cilities  of  the  Province  eflicient  in  results  as  they 
!iow  are  in  training. 


It  eliminates  all  [)i'ofe88ional  boards  of  ex- 
amination or  license,  and  maintains  but  one 
standard  of  education  on  which  to  practice, 
namely,  a  recognized  university  course. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Wickson  stated  that  .Mr.  llynes'  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  if  we  had  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture in  our  universities  ami  if  the  Govern 
ment  were  to  legislate  that  the  only  people  who 
could  i)ractice  in  Ontario  would  be  those  [)a8sed 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and  not  by  a 
lioard  of  architects  or  some  outside  body,  it 
would  largely  tend  to  obtaining  the  ends  desired. 
A  number  of  Toronto  architects  including  his 
own  firm  had  a  very  rigid  rule  tliat  they  would 
not  take  a  student  into  their  office  unless  he 
]jasse(l  through  a  university  course. 

Mr.  Ouellette  declared  that  this  was  similar 
to  the  attitude  of  the  architects  in  Quebec,  where 
students  taking  the  course  of  architecture  at 
McGill  and  Laval  were  given  the  advantage  of 
spending  their  holidays  in  the  office  of  a  regis- 
tered architect.  Under  this  arrangement  they 
obtained  three  or  four  months'  practical  expei'i- 
ence  in  a  year  which  enabled  them  to  practically 
make  the  five  years'  course  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Wickson  briefly  reviewed  what  had  pre- 
viously been  attempted  as  regards  legislation. 
He  agreed  that  examination  for  admission  to  the 
practice  of  architecture  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  educational  section  of  the  Province  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  Association,  and  that  the 
act  should  be  formulated  and  enforced  entirely 
by  the  Government.  Mr.  Hynes,  Mr.  Wickson 
said,  was  fully  converted  to  the  view  that  there 
is  no  encouragement  for  a  young  fellow  trained 
in  architecture  to  stay  in  Canada  because  aliens 
get  the  greater  part  of  the  work  without  any 
restriction. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  Government  should 
nmke  it  impossible  for  aliens  to  come  into  the 
country.  Canada  did  not  want  to  lose  her  youir^- 
men  of  ability  and  genius  and  there  should  b-' 
some  encouragement  to  prevent  them  from  go- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  could 
not  be  prevented.  About  the  only  step  that 
could  be  taken  along  these  lines  would  be  to 
penalize  an  architect  who,  living  in  the  United 
States,  entered  Canada  to  practice. 

Mr.  Jordan  could  not  see  how  Mr.  Hynes'  sug- 
gestion would  change  the  situation.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  greatly  improve  the 
standard  of  the  architects  who  are  permitted  to 
practice  in  Canada ;  but  how  could  that  standard 
be  controlled,  or  how  could  alien  architects  be 
l)revented  from  coming  in? 

Mr.  McLaren  replied  that  if  none  but  men  who 
took  a  university  course  were  permitted  to  prac- 
tice it  would  virtuallv  shut  out  the  aliens. 
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Mr.  AVickson  agreed  that  it  would  raise  the 
standard  of  the  men  and  probably  in  the  course 
of  time  only  local  work  would  get  the  work 
in  this  field.  It  was  necessary  to  remember  that 
architects  from  New  York  were  taken  to  Chicago 
to  do  work,  and  architects  from  Chicago  to  De- 
iroit,  and  so  on.  It  would  seem  impossible  to 
enforce  the  principle  that  the  architecture  of  o 
place  be  done  by  its  own  men.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  a  much  more  vigorous  action  in 
regard  to  education  and  if  it  would  not  give 
any  work  to  firms  outside  of  Canada  the  position 
might  be  different. 

Mr.  Smith  referred  to  the  practice  of  certain 
clients  in  going  across  the  border  for  architects 
who  perhaps  have  specialized  in  certain  classes 
of  buildings.  Of  course  this  was  a  thing  which 
could  only  be  overcome  by  education. 

Mr.  Wickson  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  did  not  develop  its  high  standard  by  the 
employment  of  outsiders.  If  one  would  go  back 
into  the  history  of  the  United  States  he  would 
find  that  there  were  very  few  outsiders  brought 
in. 

Mr.  Smith  desired  to  know  if  it  were  only 
alien  architects  whom  Mr.  Hynes  was  aiming  at,  ' 
or  the  unsuccessfull)'  trained  architects  as  well. 

According  to  Mr.  Wickson  it  was  both.  The 
idea  was  that  if  all  architects  practicing  in  On- 
tario had  to  be  proi)erly  trained  men,  it  would 
raise  the  standard  of  the  profession  so  that  the 
importation  of  alien  architects  would  cease  auto- 
matically; and  with  this  in  view  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  the  Government  to  become  a 
little  more  active. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  Mr.  Ouellette  explain- 
ed that  the  Quebec  Act  did  not  prevent  aliens 
from  coming  into  that  Province.  It  only  requir- 
ed that  an  architect  must  belong  to  some  recog- 
nized association  of  architects  in  the  country 
from  which  he  came  and  if  this  was  established 
f;nd  he  registered  in  the  Province  he  had  the 
right  to  practice. 

The  remarks  which  followed  were  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  Customs  tariff. 
The  present  duty  of  22  per  cent,  of  1  per  cent, 
was  considered  entirely  too  low.  Mr.  Pearson 
thought  that  it  should  be  25  per  cent,  of  the 
commission  the  architect  receives. 

He  was  of  the  o])inion  that  if  a  man  came  from 
the  States  and  opened  an  office  there  should  be 
h;ome  deduction.  His  overhead,  drafting  charges 
and  offipe  oxi)enses  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. However,  if  a  man  came  into  Canada, 
j'ud  simply  o])ened  an  office  without  doing  any 
of  his  work  here,  he  should  pay  at  lea^t  25  per 
cent,  of  5  ))er  cent.,  but  if  he  made  all  his  draw- 
ings here  there  should  be  some  allowance. 

Mr.  Wickson  explained  that  the  American  law 
is  difll'erent  from  the  Canadian  law  in  that  it, 
allows   the    Canadian    architect    to    go    to    the 


United  States  and  practice,  but  prevents  him 
from  taking  any  of  his  staff  with  him,  nor  could 
he  send  anj'one  as  a  substitute.  If  he  has  any 
W'ork  in  the  States  he  must  do  it  himsel/.  The 
alien  labor  law  gives  full  protection  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  does  not  operate  effectively  here 
in  Canada.  There  were  buildings  put  up  in  To- 
ronto which  the  architects  had  never  seen.  The 
plans  were  made  in  the  United  States  and  sent 
up  in  charge  of  the  head  draughtsmen  who  sim- 
ply o[)ened  an  office  here.  On  the  other  hand 
Jennings  &  Ross  had  some  difficulty  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  They  got  the  work  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  could  not  take  a  single  man 
in  with  them.  They  had  to  hire  all  their  men 
there. 


FAST  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

In  an  interesting  article  describing  the  con- 
struction of  Camp  Upton,  one  of  the  sixteen 
great  cantonment  cities  for  the  National  Army 
of  the  United  States,  the  "Engineering  News- 
Record"  describes  the  method  of  building 
wooden  barracks.  The  barracks  are  built  flat, 
on  the  finished  floor,  and  are  raised  to  their 
vertical  position.  The  standard  unit  is  two 
storeys  high,  and  measures  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  by  forty-three  over  all.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  sides,  as  noted  above,  eliminates  the 
use  of  scaffolding.  AVooden  posts  are  sunk  in 
holes  several  feet  deep,  to  carry  the  sills  and 
floor  joists,  and  a  rough  flooring  is  then  laid. 
Upon  this  flooring  the  two  sides  of  the  structure 
are  framed,  and  upon  the  studding  lying  flat  on 
the  floor  of  the  building,  tar  paper  and  wooden 
sheathing  for  the  side  is  nailed.  In  other  words, 
the  sides  of  the  building  are  put  together  com- 
plete in  a  horizontal  position.  When  the  wall  is 
completed,  snubbing  lines  are  attached  at  inter- 
vals along  the  outer  edge.  As  the  wall  lies  flat 
on  the  flooring,  workmen  are  lined  along  the 
inner  edge  every  few  feet,  and,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, raise  the  wall  up  to  a  vertical  position  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  the  old  method  of  barn- 
raising  so  commonly  practised  in  farm  districts. 
When  raised  to  its  vertical  position  it  is  held  by 
temporary  bracing  until  the  other  side  wall  and 
the  end  walls  can  be  raised  into  place  in  the 
same  way.  This  scheme  of  construction  is  said 
to  be  a  great  time-saver,  as  it  not  only  does 
away  with  the  use  of  scaffolding  but  ensures 
more  rapid  work  on  the  part  of  the  carpenters, 
who  are  enabled  to  do  all  the  framing- and  nail- 
ing of  the  siding  at  ground  level. 


Auguste  Rodin,  the  famous  French  sculp- 
tor, is  dead.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1840, 
and  his  ])eculiar  style  did  not  gain  recognition 
until  1880.  His  imi)ressionistic  and  inspirational 
works  are  known  throughout  the  world. 
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Bibliotheque  Saint  Sulpice,  Montreal 


T^'^HE  Semiuaire  de  Saint  Sulpice  decided  to 
-^  build  the  library  building  bearing  its  name 
in  1911,  when  the  "Cabinet  de  Lecture  Parois- 
sial,"  then  situated  on  Notre  Dame  Street  had 
outgrown  its  housing  facilities. 

An  architectural  comi)etition  was  accordingly 
held,  restricted  to  Canadian  architects ;  the  pro- 
gramme providing  for  two  distinct  services  each 
independent  of  the  other,  one  devoted  to  a  lee 
ture  hall  and  the  other  to  the  library  proper.  Al- 
though the  institution  is  free  to  the  public,  as 
most  establishments  of  this  kind  are,  the  fact 
that  it  is  essentially  a  private  enterprise  made 
it  necessary  to  plan  the  building  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  could  be  carried 
out  in  an  economical  manner  and  with  as  small 
a  staff  as  possible.  This  consideration  wa^ 
thought  to  be  of  utmost  importance  by  the  own- 
ers. Other  conditions 
provided  that  the  struc- 
ture should  be  fireproof 
and  isolated  as  much  as 
possible  from  its  neigh- 
bors as  well  as  from  the 
janitor's  apartment  so  as 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire 
to  a  minimum. 

The  ilimensions  of  the 
lot  are  136  feet  wide  b\ 
161  feet  deep  to  a  ])ublic 
lane.  The  extreme  di- 
mensions of  the  building 
are  108  feet  wide,  144 
feet  deep,  and  67  feel 
high  from  the  foot  path 
level. 

The  services  of  the 
lecture  hall  on  the  base- 
ment floor  level,  access 
to  which  is  gijiined  by  two 
side  entrances,  include  a 
foyer  23  x  38  feet,  a  room 
devoted  to  small  gath- 
erings of  the  various 
literary  societies,  21  x 
28  feet;  office  of  the 
director  of  lectures,  of 
similar  dimensions;  coat 
room  and  toilet  and  two 
rooms  for  the  acconmio 
dation  of  artists  when 
the  hall  is  used  for  con- 
certs. The  hall  measures 
56  X  103  feet  exclusive  of 
the  stage,  and  contains 
nine  hundred  seats.  This 
room  occupies  the  full 
height   of  the  basement 


and  the  ground  floor,  measuring  24  feet  high. 

Entrance  to  the  library  proper  is  direct  from 
the  street  and  entirely  separate  from  the  lecture 
hall  just  described,  in  order  to  insure  the  read- 
ers the  necessary  quietness.  The  entrance  hall 
is  38  feet  6  inches  wide,  36  feet  deep,  and  32  feet 
6  inches  hig'h;  while  immediately  adjoining  is 
an  exhibition  room  21  x  28  feet,  and  a  reception 
room  of  similar  dimensions. 

The  main  reading  room  which  is  reached  by 
monumental  stair-case,  has  the  same  horizontal 
dimensions  as  the  lecture  hall  below  and  meas- 
ures 30  feet  in  height.  At  each  end  of  the  room 
there  are  two  tiers  of  studies.  Six  studies  are 
in  alcoves  on  the  main  floor  and  six  are  formed 
by  the  division  of  the  book  cases  irr  the  gallery, 
H^aking  twelve  studies  in  all.  These  are  all 
exposed   to   view   and   are   therefore   of   easy 
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VIEW    OF    MAIN    READING    ROOM    FROM    (lAU.KKV 
OVER    VESTIBULE. 

supervision.  The  counter  in  the 
axis  of  the  room,  wliich  is  reached 
through  a  generous  aisle  flanke;! 
on  each  side  hy  settees,  serves  for 
botli  the  circulating  departnunit 
and  the  distribution  of  booivs  to 
be  read  on  the  premises,  'riie 
card  catalogue  cases  are  against 
the  rear  wall  between  the  librar- 
ian's offices  and  counter.  The 
room  designated  as  No.  5  on  the 
plan  is  devoted  to  periodicals  and 
room  No.  6  is  for  references. 
These  rooms  are  linked  by  a  gal- 
lery situated  over  the  vestibule 
and  coat  room,  and  both  are  21 
X  39  feet,  and  20  feet  fi  inches 
high. 

At  the  rear  is  the  stack  room 
with  a  cai)acity  of  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes  and  contains 
four  tiers  each  seven  feet  high 
the  second  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  level  of  the  reading  room 
floor.  It  will  ]io  noted  that  the 
librarian's   office   and   cataloging 


loom  ai'e  both  situated  in  the 
stack,  there  heiug  one  tier  uiidc! 
and  one  tier  above  same. 

'I'he    exterior    basement    walls 
are  of  grey  granite  and  the  sup 
erstructure  of  Ohio  sandstone. 

For  the  interior  a  cream  color- 
ed vitrified  brick  has  been  used  in 
the  stack  room  and  other  acces- 
sory services  in  the  basement. 
The  main  entrance  hall,  lecture 
hall,  and  reading  room  have  a 
Caen  stone  finish,  and  marble 
floors  except  for  the  field  of  the 
latter  which  is  cork  tile. 

All  rooms  have  art  glass  win- 
dows. The  three  principal  ones, 
which  are  in  tlie  hall  gallery,  have 
allegorical  representations  of  re- 
ligion, art  and  science.  In  the 
side  windows  of  the  periodical 
room  are  depicted  the  coat-of- 
arais  of  Dieppe,  Honfleur  and 
St.  Malo,  whose  coiuiection  witli 
the  old  French  "regime"  is  well 
known,  and  in  the  front  window 
is    the    coat-of-arms   of    France. 


SOUTH    ENTRANCE  TO    I.ECTUKE    HALL,    BIBLIOTHRQIE    SAINT    SULPICE.    MnNTRKAL. 
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MAIN    STAIRCASE  TO  READING   ROOM,  BIBLIOTHEQUE   SAINT  SULPICE,    MONTREAL. 


The  front  window  of  the  reference  room  con- 
tains the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  tlie  side  windows  those  of  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  the  three  principal 
cities  in  the  province. 


The  cubical  contents  of  the  building  is  900,952 
cubic  feet,  and  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  36  cents, 
bringing  the  total  to  $324,342.74,  including  fur- 
niture and  electric  light  fixtures,  but  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  site. 


■  *<b?' 


BASEMENT  PI.AN,   BIBI.IOTHEQI'E   SAINT   SULPICE,    MONTREAL. 
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OROUNn  FLOOR    PLAN,    BIBLIOTHEQUE   SAINT    SILPIlE,    MdNTKKAI.. 
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ARTISTIC  STUCCO 

By  John  B.  Orr. 

Stucco  is  among  the  oldest  in  some  form  or 
other  of  man's  early  attempt  at  the  artistic. 
With  all  the  possibilities,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  found  to  this  day  portions  of 
stucco  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  after 
,  standing  the  wear  of  many  centuries,  there  is 
no  other  form  of  building  material  that  has 
fallen  more  into  disrepute  than  stucco.  .  The 
causes  can  be  largely  traced  to  the  slipshod 
methods  of  procedure  that  have  gradually  crept 
into  our  building  industry.  To-day  the  main 
point  of  view  or  achievement  that  is  looked  for 
is  whether  a  contractor  can  complete  in  sixty 
days  what  should  take  three  or  four  times  long- 
er. ..  .  Some  contractors  govern  their  cost  by 
these  methods  and  we  get  the  results  so  often 
noticeable  in  modern  construction,  competition 
in  price  instead  of  competition  in  value  or  good 
work.  The  good  contractor  who  tries  to  figure 
at  a  price  that  will  permit  good  work,  in  many 
cases  is  forced  out  of  business,  leaving  the  field 
open  to  the  cheaper  man  and  cheaper  methods. 
Encouragement  and  instruction  should  be  given 
the  craft  to  encourage  good  work. 

HISTORY  OF  STUCCO. 

Stucco  was  used  in  building  almost  as  soon 
as  buildings  were  found  to  be  necessary.  It 
grew  from  the  crude  mud  huts  to  the  artistic 
treatment  of  exteriors  to  be  found  in  the  old 
world  to-day.  Stucco  is  an  Italian  term  usually 
ai)plied  in  Italy  to  an  exterior  plastering,  al- 
though we  can  trace  it  further  back  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.  The  old  Egyptians  and  the  classi- 
cal Greeks  used  a  form  of  exterior  plastering 
extensively.  However,  Italy  is  perhaps  regard- 
ed as  the  mother  of  the  plastic  art,  and  respon- 
sible to  a  great  extent  for  the  artistic  effects  of 
exterior  plastering  generally  known  in  this 
country  as  stucco.  In  Great  Britain  stucco  is  a 
somewhat  indefinite  term  for  various  plastic 
mixtures.  Robert  Adam  adopted  stucco  as  a 
covering  over  houses  built  of  brick  and  cobble- 
stone, and  it  was  used  extensively  during  his 

period Tlie  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos, 

and  even  the  first  Parthenon  under  the  a'gis  of 
Pallas  was  plastered  witli  stucco.  Vitruvius 
calls  the  exterior  plastering  Tectorium  Opus. 
This  was  composed  of  three  coats  of  lime  and 
sand  and  three  coats  of  lime  and  marble,  tht' 
united  thickness  not  being  more  than  one  inch. 
The  first  coat  was  of  common  but  very  old  lime 
and  sand  (lime  that  had  been  "soured"  three 
or  more  years) ;  when  it  was  nearly  dry  a  second 
and  third  coat  was  applied  and  left  fairly 
straight.  The  work  was  then  laid  over  with 
another  two  coats  of  lime  and  marble,  and  fin- 
ished with  a  coat  of  fine  marble  powder;  this 
finish  of  marble  powder  being  trowelled  into  it 


UPPER  FLOOR  PLAN,  BIBHOTHEXJUE  SAINT  SULPICE,    MONTREAL. 

before  it  was  dry.  The  marble  mortar  was  beat- 
en to  render  it  tough  and  plastic.  The  succes- 
sive coats  of  marble  mortar  were  trowelled  into 
each  other  before  they  were  dry.  The  tectorium 
was  then  j)ainted  in  brilliant  colors  while  it  was 
still  fresh.  In  certain  conditions  the  surface 
was  then  rubbed  with  wax  and  pure  oil  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  brilliai»cy  and  endur- 
ance of  the  colors. 

Slabs  of  this  tectorium  have  been  found  and 
preserved  from  the  ruins  of  Pom])eii  and  Her- 
culaneum  and   are   in  the  Museum  of  Portici. 


STACK     ROOM,    BIBLIO  THEQIE    SAINT    SULPICB,    MONTREAL. 
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Spcciiiiciis  also  from  the  sainc  |>liiot'  are  in  tho 
South  l\i'iisiiijj;toii  Mu.si'iiiu,  London.  It  was 
found  tlmt  some  of  this  work  was  colored  inte- 
grally, while  in  others  it  was  colored  hy  the  use 
of  a  wash  which  was  applied  over  the  surface 
while  it  was  still  fresh.    The  early  workers  in 
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stucco  had  each  their  ditTerent  formulas  for 
treatiiiK  the  stucco  to  make  it  weatherproof. 
Pliny  mentions  H^  juice  as  being  used  in  exter- 
ior plaster;  elm  bark  and  hot  barley  water  were 
mixed  with  the  stucco  used  on  Justinian's 
Church  of  the  Baptist,  Constantinople. 
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The  New  License  or  Registration  Law  for 
Architects  Now  in  Force  in  the  State  of  Illinois 

It  Abolishes  the  Old  Hoard  of  Examiners  and  Its  Officers,  and  Puts  the  Pinforcement  of  the  I.,aw  into  the  Hands  of  a  Director 
of  Registration  and  Kducatlon.  Who  is  Not  an  Architect,  and  Has  the  Same  Authority  over  Twenty  Other  Departments 
Comprising  the  Department  of  Registration  and  Education;  in  the  Performance  of  Which  Function  he  is  Assistefl  by  Com- 
mittees of  Architects  Nominated  by  the  Regular  Organizations  of  Architects  Within  the  State. 

By  PETER  B.  WIGHT,   F.A.I.A. 
From  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects." 


'  I  ''HE  examination  and  licensing  of  architects 
-'■  in  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  architecture  as  a  profession  is 
no  longer  the  legal  prerogative  of  a  Board  of 
Examiners  consisting  of  five  architects  in  that 
State.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  I'he  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education,  organized  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1917,  under  "An  Act"  passed 
by  the  present  General  Assembly  "in  relation 
to  the  civil  administration  of  the  State  govern 
ment,  and  to  repeal  certain  Acts  named 
therein." 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  original  Archi- 
tects' License  Law,  with  the  various  amend- 
ments which  from  time  to  time  have  been  adopt- 
ed to  facilitate  its  better  enforcement,  but  that 
the  licensing  of  architects,  and  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  architecture  as  a  i:)rofession,  are  to 
proceed  from  a  higher  authority  than  hereto- 
fore ;  one  which  should  be  more  highly  resi)ected 
by  the  architects  and  the  community  than  has 
been  the  case,  and  which  is  intended,  if  possible, 
to  remove  it  from  the  taint  of  party  politics, 
which  formerly  was  possible. 

ILLINOIS   A   PIONEER    STATE. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  as  in  much  other  pro- 
gressive legislation,  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the 
United  States  in  legislation  for  good  architec- 
ture. The  first  license  law  was  passed  June  3, 
1897,  and  had  been  in  force  since  July  1  of  that 
year,  just  twenty  years,  until  the  new  Civil  Ad- 
ministration Code  became  in  force,  July  1,  1917. 
This  code  is  far-reaching  in  its  effect.  It  has 
been  agitated  just  four  years,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  adopted  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  one  year  last  past.  It  was  first  prepared 
by  a  commission  appointed  Tay  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1915,  and  it  was  the  principal  measure 
advocated  by  Governor  Frank  0.  Lowden,  in  his 
canvass  before  the  people,  which  resulted  in  his 
election  in  1916  by  a  large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.  It  was  introduced  early  in  the  session 
of  1917,  and  took  i)recedence  of  all  other  legis- 
lation. Governor  Lowden  took  personal  interest 
in  it,  and  followed  minutely  every  stage  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  in- 
terests of  architects  in  the  regulation  of  their 
profession,  of  structural  engineers  in  theirs,  and 
in  public  works  and  buildings  by  both,  were  of 
minor  consequence  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  State's  charities,  finance,  agriculture,  mines, 
public  health,  trade  and  commerce,  and  many 


other  departments.  Yet  they  have  received  care- 
ful attention,  and  the  Governor  called  upon  the 
organized  associations  of  both  architects  and 
engineers  to  consult  with  him  about  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Act  which  were  of  interest  to  them, 
jmd  has  accepted  all  that  were  reasonable. 
Hence  the  influence  of  both  professions  was  ex- 
erted in  behalf  of  its  passage. 

THE  "consolidation"  BILL. 

The  whole  scheme  was  so  great  and  compre- 
hensive that  it  was  evident  to  all  that  it  was  use- 
less for  any  to  seek  any  special  favors.  It  was 
known  as  the  "Consolidation"  Bill,  and  its  main 
purpose  was  to  eliminate  overlapping  authority 
and  to  bring  together  co-relatcd  departments  of 
the  Government,  and  all  of  them  more  directly 
into  contact  with  the  supreme  executive  author- 
ity which  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Governor  himself.  A  Governor  who  was  not 
afraid  to  assume  it  was  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment. It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that,  in  this 
consolidation,  twenty-four  Acts  and  parts  of 
Acts  establishing  governmental  departments 
were  repealed  in  this  Bill;  but  iha  Architects' 
License  Law  was  not  repealed.  Only  the  State 
Board  and  officers  under  the  Board  were  abol- 
ished, and  their  authority  vested  in  the  director 
of  one  of  the  departments.  But  this  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Eegistration  and  Education 
also  has  official  authority  over  the  business  here- 
tofore done  by  twenty  other  State  boards  and 
minor  departments ;  and  he  is  only  one  of  nine 
department  heads,  who  constitute  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Governor ;  and  all  are  responsible  to  him. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NEW  LAW. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  new  law  covering 
anything  directly  or  indirectly  relating  to  archi- 
tects will  probably  make  this  digest  more  brief 
than  a  general  description  of  its  requirements. 
The  same  might  also  be  said  of  those  relating  to 
structural  engineering. 

"Si'ctiou  ?,.  Departments  of  the  State  government  are  created  as  follows; 
(1)  Fiiiiiiice;  (2)  Aj^nculturc ;  (3)  Labor;  (4)  Mines  and  Minerals;  (.*i) 
Pul-.lic  AVoiks  ur.d  Buildings — -fchis  includes  the  office  of  the  State  Areliitecl ; 
(C)  Public  Mflfarc;  (7)  Public  Health;  (8)  Trade  and  Commerce;  i9) 
llt'gistration  and  Education — this  includes  the  reglstraibion  of  structunil 
engineers  as  well  as  architects,  each  under  its  own  Act. 

''Section  4.  Each  department  shall  have  im  officer  at  ifcs  head  \vlu>  stuiil 
be  known  as  a  Director,  and  who  shall,  subject  to  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
execute  the  iK>wers  and  discharge  the  duties  vested  by  law  in  his  respective 
dtpartmeiit 

"The  following  offlcefi  are  hereby  created 

"Director  of  Registration  and  Kducabion,  for  the  Departinont  of  Regis- 
tration and  Education."  In  other  parts  of  the  Act,  from  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Governor's  office,  it  appears  that  the  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment are  as  follows : 

Director,   Francis  W.   Shepardson,  Chicago,  Salary,  $5,000.00. 
Assistant  Cireetor,  Ernest  A.  Wreidt,  Chicago,  Salary,  $3,600.00, 
Superintendent  of   Registration,    Fred  C.    IVodds,  Springfield,   Salary, 
$4,200.00. 

"Section  7 

"Neither  the  Director,  Assistant  Wrector,  Superintendent  of  Registration, 
tior   anv   otlier   executive    and    administrative   officer   in   the    Department   of 
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Rrirl"lriitinn  ami  Kdurutlon  xliall  ta>  affiliatnl  with  wiv  ioII.-ki-  or  ~<lio<iI  <il 
niiilioiiK.,  iilwitiiiiry.  il.-iMi<r.v.  imreiiw.  optuliii'try,  iwliulmiiiK.  ImrlMfriim. 
»»tOTin«r.v  iiii'i|i<'iiii'  uml  Hurgery,  areliitrclurr,  or  ttrwlural  eui/interitt!/, 
iHllirr  us  ti.a,liiT,  oll1c,.r,  or  ■tockholili-r,  nor  nhall  hr  hold  a  H<rntr  or 
rrrtilicnlr  la  ,xer<->»r  or  iirarlirr  any  o/  //if  prolimuim,  tniilw.  or  ottiiliii- 
tlotin  r<irill»ti>>l." 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  no  architect  can 
have  any  executive  authority  in  enforcing  the 
hiw,  as  was  tlie  ease  formerly  witii  llie  State 
Board  and  its  officers.  The  professional  rela- 
tion of  architects  and  the  voice  of  orj^'anizations 
of  architects  will  he  explained  later  on.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  structural  engineers. 

"Section  10.  The  (iirt-ctor  of  luich  <h-|>Hrtint'irt  is  i-iH))ovvt>rifl  to  pri-soribf 
rt>Kulutionii.  iK)t  inramist<>r>t  «-ith  hiw,  for  tlip  (rovi'rnimiit  of  liis  lUiiart- 
liiolit,  thf  ooiuluct  of  its  ilii|>h>.v<>iM  ami  clfrks,  tin-  liintrihution  ami  per- 
fornMnri'  of  lt«  Inisiliivx,  anil  Ihe  ciwtiMly,  iiw,  ami  presi'TOitioii  (>f  the 
ni'oriN.  iiapi'r:!,  InoliH,  il<K'niiicnt«,  ami  pro|iert,v   pi'rUiniiiK  thiToto." 

This  undonhtedly  insures  the  i)reservation  of 
idl  the  records,  papers,  and  filed  documents  of 
the  State  Board  of  Kxaminers  of  Architects  ac- 
cumulated    duriiifj:     the     last     twenty     years, 
all     of     historical     value     and     precious     for 
reference    during    succeeding    years;    but,    as 
far  as  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  old  board, 
which  were  authorized  by  law,  are  concerned,  ii 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  Director  of  twen- 
ty-one subsidiary  dei)artments,  who  is  not  an 
architect  and  not  technically  ae<]uainted  with  the 
usages  of  the  profession,  will  renew  and  re-es- 
tablish them  for  his  own  governance.  They  were 
the  result  of  nineteen  years  of  experience  in  ex- 
ecuting the  license  law,  were  last  amended  in 
191(),  and  {niblished,  with  the  last  biennial  re- 
port, in  January  of  the  present  year.     It  will 
itlso  be  noted  in  the  section  above  (pioted  that  the 
Director  has  absolute    authority  to    make  such 
rules  independent  of  the  law  under  which  the  old 
board  received  its  authority.       It  is  expected, 
however,  that  he  will    pay   due    respect  to  the 
opinions  of  his  predecessors  in  exercising  this 
authority. 

"Sei'lioti  17.  Kaoh  ilopartnieot  «hall  maintain  a  oentraj  office  in  tlie 
Capitol  ImililiTg  iit  Siiriiijffii'M,  in  i-ooins  provided  b.v  the  Secretary  ol  State.'" 

The  former  office  of  the  State  Board  in  Chi- 
cago was  closed  July  1,  and  all  its  records  and 
property  removed  to  the  Capitol  building  at 
Springfield. 

Tlie  following  extracts  from  tlie  new  law  have 
a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Architects  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  and  do  not  seem  to 
contravert  any  of  them.  The  court  decisions 
upon  the  law-  will  doubtless  hold  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  old  law-  were  in  force. 

••Srrtion  :!i.  WlieneMT  right.-i,  powers,  ami  duties,  which  have  heretofore 
been  vested  in  or  e.xerci.sed  by  any  otti<'er.  boanl.  comniiMOn.  institution,  or 
deiwrtnient,  or  any  dejiuty,  inspector,  or  subordinate  olHcer  tliercof.  are,  bv 
this  Act  transferreil,  either  in  whole  or  in  lurt.  to  or  vested  in  a  depart- 
ment created  by  tliis  Act,  such  liRlits,  powers,  and  duties  slwll  be  vested  ii:, 
and  shall  he  exercised  by.  the  deiwrtnient  to  which  the  same  are  herehv 
transferred,  and  not  otherwise,  and  everv  act  done  in  the  exercise  of  such 
rights.  iK)wei^,  an.l  iluties  shall  have  the  same  lethal  effect  As  if  done  by 
the  former  officer,  Ijoiird.  <-oinmi>«ion.  institwtion  or  depai-tmeirt,  or  any 
deputy,  iTispector,  or  subonliiute  officer  thereof.  Kverv  person  and  corpoi-- 
ation  shall  In?  subject  to  the  same  oblijpitions  and  duties  anil  shall  have  the 
si'ine  riifhts  arising  from  the  exercise  of  s-uch  rights,  powers.  an<l  duties  as 
if  such  rights,  powers,  an.l  duties  were  exercised  by  the  officer,  board,  com- 
ndssion,  department,  or  institution,  or  ileputy.  iiu-pector,  or  s-ubordinate 
thereof,  desiitnatetl  in  the  respecti\e  kiws  which  are  to  be  ailminiKtered  bv 
<hi>artnients  create<l  by  this  Act.  Kvery  person  ami  corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalty  or  i)cnalties.  civil  or  criminal,  for  failure  to 
perform  any  such  obligation  or  duty,  or  for  doing  a  prohibite<l  act.  «s  ff 
s\ich  obligation  or  duty  arose  from,  or  such  act  were  protiibited  in,  the 
rrercise  of  such  right,  power  or  dut>  by  tJie  officer,  boanl,  commission,  or 
institution,  or  deputy.  inspe<'tor.  or  sulxirdin.ite  thereof,  designated  in  the 
re.spective  laws  which  are  to  be  adniinis-tere<l  by  departments  created  bv 
this  Act.  Kvery  officer  and  employee  shall,  for  any  olTcnse,  be  subject  to  the 
same  iH-nalty  or  penalties,  civil  or  criminal,  as  are  prescribed  by  existing 
law  for  the  satne  offense  by  any  officer  or  employee  whose  powers  or  duties 


The  followmg  section  provides  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  State 
boards,   commissions,    and    offices   (comprising 
more  than  two  hundred  officials  and  two  thou" 
sand  employees.     This  is  the  most    important 
feature  of  the  so-called  "Consolidation"  Act, 
which  is  intended  to  simplify  the  whole  system' 
of  State  government  by  retaining  those  branches 
which  are  essential  and  preventing  overlapping 
.mthority;  abolishing  offices  long  since  found  to 
be  useless,  among  which  were  many  sinecures 
which  were  only  of  political  importance  to  those 
holding  them.    So  far  as  concerns  the  architects' 
and  engineers'   boards,    the  boards  themselves 
and  tlie  officers  under  them  oidy,  are  abolished, 
and  the  laws  under  which  they  were  appointed 
remain  in  force,  their  duties  and  authority  only 
being  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  twenty- 
one  offices  comprised  in  his  department  includ- 
ing all  of  the  professions  and  occupations  here- 
tofore regulated  by  law. 

Seclion  as.  The  follmviiig  offlci-rs,  Ix^irds,  commLssions,  arms  and 
ZliS.v,^  :-.'"!':.*'":■"':':'"''"'  '"^^■■'•t"'"'-^  -'■<^«i  l-y  kw;  are  her^?- 
Slate  Boii;d  of'  Examiners  oif  AK.hiW-tsVsut'e  iteard'ot  KxaminerV  of  Stru'cT 
tuial  Engineers  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Kxaminers  of  Structural 
hi«meers,    Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  State   Boar.1  of   Kxaminers  of  Arc!^' 

The  following  extracts  from  ditferent  sections 
further  pertain  to  the  duties  and  author itv  of 
the 

1>BI"4I1T.MENT    OP    HEOISTIIATION    .tsn    P.DlCjlTIO.V. 

"Section  .58.  The  Department  of  liegistration  and  Education  shall  have 
l>cwer : — 

"(4)  To  exercise  the  rights,  j>owers,  ami  duties  vested  bv  law  iii  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Architects  ; 

(aiKi  of  all  the  other  SUte  boards  that  are  not  abolished.) 

•■Srrtion  60.  Tlie  Department  of  Registration  and  Education  shall, 
wherever  tlie  several  laws  legulating  jirofessions.  tra<les  and  wcupatioiis 
which  are  devolved  upon  the  department  for  administration  so  require, 
exercise,  in  its  name,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  following 
powers : 

"I.  Conduct  examinations  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  and  fitness  of 
applicants  to  exerci.se  the  profession,  trade,  or  occupation  for  which  an  ex- 
amination is  held;  and  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for 
rtt'ippocal  licenses,  certificates,  and  authorities  ; 

"2.  Prescribe  rules  ami  regulations  for  a  fair  and  wholly  impartial 
methoil  of  exiimination  of  candidates  to  exercise  the  resfiective' professions, 
trades,    or    occiii>ations ;     

"6.  (  onduct  hearings  on  proceedings  to  revoke  or  to  refuse  renewal  of 
Iicen.ses,  certificates,  or  authorities  of  persons  exercising  the  respective 
professions,  trades,  or  occupations,  and  to  revoke  or  to  refuse  to  renew 
such   licenses,   certificates,  or  authorities ; 

'_'".  Formulate  rules  and  regulations  when  required  in  any  act  to  be 
.idniinistered. 

"yonr  of  the  above  enumerated  functions  and  duties  nhall  be  ejercisci 
hfi  the  department  of  registration  and  education,  except  upon  the  action  and 
report  in  writintj  of  persons  desif/nated  from  lime  to  time  by  the  director  of 
refjistration  and  education  to  take  such  action,  and  to  make  *uch  report,  for 
the  respective  professions,  trades,  and  occupations  as  follows : 

"For  the  Architects,  five  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
faenltp  of  the  Vniversity  of  Illinois,  and  the  other  four  of  whom  shall  be 
architects  residing  in  this  State,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
architecture    at    least    ten    years. 

"The  action  or  report  in  writing  of  a  majority  of  the  persons  designated 
for  any  trade,  occupation,  or  profession,  shall  be  sufflciefit  authority  upon 
v.hich  the  director  of  registration  and  eduoation  may  act. 

"In  making  the  designation  of  persons  to  act  for  the  several  professions, 
trades,  ami  occupations  the  director  shall  give  due  consideration  to  recom- 
memlations  by  members  of  the  respective  professions,  trader,  and  occupations 
and   by    organizations    therein. 

"Whenever  the  director  is  satisfied  that  substantial  justice  has  not  been 
done  either  in  an  examination  or  in  the  revocation  of  or  refusal  to  renew 
a  license,  certificate,  or  authority,  he  ma^'  order  re-examinataons  or  re- 
hearings  b.v  the  same  or  other  examiners. 
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"Section  61.  All  certificates,  licenses,  and  authorities  shall  be  issued  by 
tht  department  of  registration  and  education,  in  the  name  of  such  depart- 
ment, and  with  the  seal   thereof  attached." 

This  concludes  a  compilation  of  the  sections 
and  parts  of  sections  in  the  Act,  directly  or  in- 
directly referring  to  architects,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  clauses  in  the  old  law  not  elim- 
inated by  the  Act,  comprises  the  license,  or  reg- 
istration law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  archi- 
tects as  now  in  force. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  LAW. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Department  of  Registra- 
tion and  Education  that  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined yet  w^hat  amount  will  be  paid  to  the  ex- 
aminers of  the  various  professions,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  architects  it  will  not  be  less  than  $10 
per  day,  as  formerly  provided  for  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Architects. 
They  will  also  receive  their  traveling  expenses. 
There  is  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  for 
such  services.  The  Director  has  power  to  de- 
termine the  compensation.  The  Superintendent 
of  Registration  will  have  charge  of  all  of  the 
administration  work  in  connection  with  tlhe  ex- 
amining and  licensing  of  the  professions,  trades, 
and  businesses  now  being  licensed  by  the  State. 
He  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Director  of 
Registration  and  Education,  who  is  the  supreme 
authority  in  his  dei)artnient.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Registration  simjily  is  the  head  of  a  divis- 
ion in  the  Department  and  is  subordinate  to  the 
Director. 

The  Department  is  authorized  to  establish 
branch  offices  in  other  parts  of  the  State  should 
it  be  necessary.  Employees  wijl  all  be  under 
Civil  Service  rules. 

Annual  reports  to  the  Governor,  of  all  depart- 
ments, will  be  made  in  December  of  each  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  must  now  be  a  comfort  to  those  who  hug 
to  their  breasts  the  delusive  idea  that  the  regis- 
tration of  architects  is  something  more  respect- 
able and  honorable  than  licensing  them,  to  know- 
that  the  architects  of  Illinois  are  now  registered 
under  this  act.  That  is,  they  are  registered  be- 
cause they  were  licensed;  the  license  "permit- 
ted" them  to  be  registered  in  the  Department 
of  Registration  and  Education.  This  is  the 
proper  use  of  the  terms.  But  whether  this  is  a 
licensing  or  registration  law  is  a  matter  of  little 
imjiortance.  The  law  confirms  the  acts  of  the 
old  licensing  board,  and  puts  all  architects  under 
the  authority  and  discipline  of  State  officers. 
It  is  simply  another  step  in  the  progressive 
legislation  of  1897  which  first  gave  architects  a 
legal  status  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  States 
have  followed,  or  tried  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Illinois,  but  few  of  them  have  succeeded  in  doing 
it  all.  In  several  States  such  laws  were  intro- 
duced in  Ix'gislatures  during  the  present  year. 
Some  were  for  licensing,  some  for  registration. 
Some  passed  and  some  did  not.    Now  their  ad- 


vocates will  have  another  chance  to  sit  up  and 
make  another  study  of  Illinois'  experience.  New 
■York  got  its  registration  law  amended  but  it 
did  not  succeed  in  its  main  purpose,  and  get 
around  the  opinion  of  its  own  attorney-general, 
that  a  man  who  had  called  himself  an  architect 
could  continue  to  do  so,  and  could  not  be  com- 
()elled  to  register.  The  law  there  only  enables 
a  man  to  be  protected  by  calling  himself  a  "Re- 
gistered Architect,"  after  he  is  registered.  I 
can  not  see  why  anyone  should  want  to  call  h.im- 
self  a  ' '  Registered  Architect ' '  if  he  did  not  want 
to  be  registered  or  could  not  get  registered  if  he 
wanted  to. 

The  Illinois  architects  are  in  good  company 
because  the  new  Department  under  which  they 
are  enrolled  is  not  only  a  Dei)artment  of  Regis- 
tration, but  of  Education  also.  It  has  authority 
over  all  educational  matters  in  the  State  except 
the  University  of  Illinois,  which  has  a  special 
and  old  charter;  but  the  Department  is  already 
co-operating  with  it  in  certain  matters,  such  as 
the  Geological  Survey.  Some  day  this  new 
department  may  take  up  the  subject  of  architec- 
tural education,  as  recommended  by  progressive 
architects,  which  the  Institute,  the  Chapters, 
and  the  architectural  press  have  recently  been 
discussing  so  extensively.  It  may  establish  col- 
leges of  architecture  and  other  fine  arts  not  con- 
trolled by  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  But 
as  long  as  the  feeling  for  co-operation  continues 
its  examinations  may  continue  to  be  held  at  the 
University  as  has  been  the  case  for  many  years 
last  past.  It  will  be  noted  tliat  one  member  of 
the  examining  committee  must  still  be  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 

The  organized  architectural  associations  are 
recognized  in  the  new  law.  That  means  the  Il- 
linois Chapter  of  the  Institute,  which  is  a  State 
Chapter,  and  the  Illinois  Societj'  of  Architects 
which  is  also  a  State  organization.  It  is  on  their 
advice  and  recommendation  that  the  Director  of 
the  Department  must  appoint  all  committees  for 
conducting  examinations  for  license  or  institut- 
ing trials  for  violation  of  the  law. 

This  reform  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  work  of  the  old  board  of  ex- 
aminers— though  not  always  expressed  with  due 
regard  to  justice— which  never  was  entirely  free 
from  political  appointees  in  its  membership,  and 
which  for  some  years  last  past  has  lacked  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  best  element  in  the 
architectural  profession. 

As  the  original  law  was  an  experiment,  so  also 
is  this  change,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  experi- 
ment. It  will  have  to  be  tried  out  practically. 
The  architectural  i)rofession  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  If  it  is  not  a  success  its 
failure  may  lie  at  the  door  of  the  architects  of 
the  State  and  their  organizations.  Both  have  ad- 
vocated its  enactment. 
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Toronto  Branch  Library 


AS  H  result  of  its  expansive  policy  which  aims 
■^  *■  to  ])rovi(lo  lil)rary  accoiiuiiodations  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  outlyiiif?  districts,  tiie  To- 
i(mto  I/ibrary  Board,  under  the  capal)le  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Locke,  the  Chief  Librarian,  is  stead- 
ily addinj?  to  its  already  well  tleveloped  system 
of  branch  buil(lin,a:s.  One  of  its  newest  struc- 
tures is  the  llififh  Park  branch,  which  is  typical 
of  the  three  most  recent  buildinf;s  erected  by  the 
Boaril.  The  other  two,  the  Wychwood  branch, 
and  the  library  at  Kew  Beach  (Jardens,  are  iden- 
tical to  this  buildiiiK'  in  plan,  and  vary  in  eleva- 
tion only  in  the  material  used.  While  similar  in 
architectural  character,  they  are  distinct  as  a 
tyi)e  and  rei)resent  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional library,  both  in  style  and  arrangement, 
being  designed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Colle- 
giate Granmiar  School  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  England. 
This  type  of  li- 


Kupervising  desk  and  simply  designed  tables 
and  chairs,  giving  accommodation  to  six  read- 
ers at  each  table. 

The  room  designated  as  Assembly  Room  on 
the  ground  floor  plan,  while  available  for  the 
purpose  of  meetings,  is  jjrincipally  used  as  a 
children's  room,  and  is  similarly  furnished  to 
the  lai-ge  room  above,  with  the  excei)tion  that 
benches  are  provided  instead  of  chairs. 

Both  rooms  have  large  stone  fireplaces,  and 
the  scheme  throughout  is  simple  and  restful, 
providing  an  atniosj)here  which  is  conducive  to 
the  purjmse  for  which  the  building  is  in- 
tended. 

The  treatment  of  the  grounds  is  explained  in 
the  plan  shown  below,  and  is  also  referred  to 
verbally  in  the  description  of  Toronto's  branch 
library  sites  apiJcai'ing  in  the  following  pages. 


brary  has  been 
found  to  afford  the 
maximum  accom- 
modation for  books 
and  readers  at  a 
minimum  of  ex- 
l)ense  for  mainten- 
ance and  sui)ervis- 
ion. 

The  ])lan  con- 
sists mainly  of  two 
large  rooms,  with  a 
comjjact  grouping 
of  the  boiler  room 
and  minor  services. 
The  main  reading 
room  occupies  the 
entire  upper  floor 
and  has  open  tim- 
ber trusses  sup- 
])orting  the  roof, 
with  book  shelves 
placed  along  the 
entire  length  of  the 
two  side  and  end 
walls.  Owing  to 
this  arrangement 
the  radiators  are 
of  the  wall  tvpe,  be- 
ing situated  imme- 
diately over  the 
book  cases,  with 
leaded  glass  win- 
dows above  admit- 
ting an  adequate 
suuplv  of  natural 
lisiht.'  The  furni- 
ture consists  of  a 


PLAN  5HOW1NC  ARRANGEMENT  Of  PLANTING  AT  BRANCH    PUBUC  LIBRARY 
^Tv.  HIGH  PARK      TORONTO  ONTARIO  
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GROUND    FLOOR    PIJVN 


DETAIL  OF  ENTRANCE. 


,«T.J^;  • 


HIGH   PARK   BKANCll,  TOFKINTO    ITEII.K'    I.PIiiailV.    I'VI'liAI.  DK   TI1I;KK    Hni.llINOS   RECENTLY   ERBCTBD, 


^  '^i«*M^^  KllEN   SMITH'  a   SONS, 

"^'T-rfl*^  ARCHITECTS. 


Toronto  Branch  Libraries  Ground  Treatment 


ALFRED  V  HALL,  Landscape  ArchiUcl 


YXT'WK'S  tlu'  lioiiR's  of  the  several  branches  of 
•^ '  the  Toronto  jmblic  libraries  were  nearinj!: 
coiiiph'tioii,  it  was  felt  that  if  an  individual 
treatment  were  possible  for  eaeii  site,  the  effect 
would  be  es|)ecially  ])leasinjr.  as  the  buildings 
themselves  were  so  similar.  The  physical  na- 
ture of  the  surroundings  hel|»ed  to  make  such 
treatment  possible. 

GERR.\RD  STRKKT  BRANCH. 

The  site  selected  for  this  branch  was  small, 
and  the  greater  |)art  of  it  was  required  for  the 
building.  This  limitation  necessitated  small 
shrub  {)lantations  as  a  background  for  the  bulbs 
and  bedding  plants,  from  which  the  maximum 
Muount  of  color  could  be  obtained  in  tlie  mini- 
mum Sl)ace.  BKACHES  BRANCH. 

The  lot  on  \vhich  the  Beaches  branch  is  locat- 


ed was  small,  but  it  is  directly  adjoining  the 
Kew  Beach  Park.  The  natural  treatment  was 
to  keep  the  gi-onnds  as  part  of  the  park  l)y  ex- 
tending the  park  plantations  of  flowering  shrubs 
around  its  boundaries,  and  the  base  of  the  build- 
ing, thereby  connecting  in  appearance  the  two 
branches  of  recreative  life. 

DOVKRCOUKT  BRANCH. 

This  building  was  erected  on  a  fair-sized  cor- 
ner lot,  and  was  |)laced  close  to  the  restriction 
line  on  both  sides.  With  this  location  a  simple 
gai'den  was  made  ))OHsible,  consisting  of  a  turf 
panel  framed  by  a  gravel  path.  Seats  were 
placed  along  this  path,  and  a  border  of  shrubs 
and  annuals  were  establislied  between  it  and  the 
boundary  fence.  The  fence  was  of  simple  de- 
sign, formed  of  (j-inch  board  pickets,  with  space 


BOTANICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLANTING  AT  BRANCH  PUBUC  LIBRARY.  WYCHWOOD  TORONTO. 
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between  the  pickets  on  the 
street  side,  and  a  close 
board  fence  on  the  two 
sides  adjoining-  neighbor- 
ing properties.  Along  the 
top  of  these  ])rojecting 
pickets  in  the  closed  lence, 
wires  were  carried,  which 
served  the  donble  pnrpose 
of  supporting  a  mass  of 
Virginia  creeper,  and  dis- 
couraging trespassers.  In 
addition  to  the  screen  thus 
given  it  was  necessary  to 
plant  Lonil)ardy  poplars 
in  the  border  to  hide  the 
unpleasant  elevation  of 
the  adjoining  building. 

This  secluded  garden 
provides  a  place  where  the 
children  may  take  their 
l)ooks  in  good  weather  and 
enjoy  additional  freedom 
under  care  of  one  of  the 
librarians  or  governesses. 


HIGH  PARK  BRANCH. 


The  Library  Board  was  fortunate  in  securing 
a  larger  lot  for  the  site  of  this  branch,  on  which 
were  several  good-sized  trees.    The  plan  for  the 
grounds  jirovides  for  the  maximum  of  unbroken 
lawn,  and  the  feature  of  the  planting  is  the  long 
perennial  border  which  parallels  the  street  on 
two  sides.    A  buckthorn  hedge  on  the  property 
line  serves  as  a  background,  and  discourages 
passage  across  the  border.  A  narrow  plantation 
of    shrubs      was    placed 
along    the   one    boundary 
fence  to  soften  its  formid- 
able appearance  from  the 
lawn.     Dwarf  varieties  of 
evergreens  were  used,  in 
as     far      as     practicable, 
arountl  the  entrance  and 
steps,  and  the  base  of  the 
building,  to  i)rovide  foli-' 
age   in    the    winter,   with 
groups  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer bulbs  planted  among 
them  to   provide   color  in 
their  turn. 

WYCHWOOD  BRANCH. 

The  site  provided  for 
the  Wychwood  branch  is 
in  the  corner  of  a  vacant 
block,  and  the  suggestion 
of  botanic  arrangement  of 
l)lanting  on  1  i  b  r  a  r  y 
grounds  seemed  logical  to 
the  Board.    This  arrange- 


MAIN    READING    ROOM,    HIOH    PARK    BRANCH,    TORONTO    PTBLIC   LIBRARY. 

ment  is  being  used  frequently  on  the  grounds  of 
public  buildings  such  as  schools  and  libraries, 
where  it  is  of  distinct  educational  value,  and  on 
those  of  hospitals,  government  and  private 
grounds,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  more  general  in- 
terest. 

The  ))lan  for  this  {jlanting  at  this  site  was  to 
be  primarily  for  decoration,  and  the  size  of  the 
lot  restricted  the  bed  area  so  that  only  one  or 
two  specimens  of  some  varieties  could  be  used. 
It  was  possible  however,  to  represent  forty-one 


THILBRKN  R    READINO    ROOM,    HIOH     I'AHK    BRANCH,    TORONTO    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 
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botiinical  faniilit'S,  seventy-six  subfamilies,  and 
two  Iniiidred  and  seventy-six  varieties  of  tliese. 
Aside  from  the  ordinary  considerations  of  locat- 
ing the  shrubs  with  reference  to  tlieir  ultimate 
size,  coh)r  of  the  Hower,  the  season  of  bh)om,  and 
preference  for  sun  or  shack',  care  was  taken  to 
have  the  native  variety  represented,  and  each 
botanic  family  f>:r(niped  together.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  it  possible  for  tlie  student  to  find 
his  subjects  for  study  easily,  for  the  visitor  to 
be  impressed  at  a  glance  with  the  wide  range  of 
varieties,  and  marked  differences  that  often  oc- 
cur between  the  varieties  of  the  same  family; 
and  to  give  the  j)ublic  the  oi)portnnity  to  see 
shrubs  that  they  may  wish  for  their  own  grounds 
labelled  with  both  the  common  and  the  scientific 
names,  tlius  making  it  easy  to  order  what  they 
desire. 

It  was  possible  to  have  the  dwarf  evergreens 
represented  and  groujjcd  around  the  entrance, 
the  viburnums  and  honeysuckles  in  the  partial 
shade  of  the  north  fence,  and  tlie  types  common- 
ly used  for  hedges  in  the  hedge  along  the  long 
area  wall.  The  rose  family,  which  is  the  largest 
family  of  shrubs,  and  is  re])resented  here  by  six- 
ty-seven varieties,  ranging  from  the  astible 
alphabetically  to  the  spirea,  fills  the  bed  the 
length  of  tlie  south  side  of  the  property. 

The  botanical  arrangement  offers  many  dif- 
ficulties, not  only  in  the  ])lanning  and  planting, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  less  com- 
mon varieties  true  to  name,  and  of  replacing 
those  that  fail  the  first  season,  but  also  in  main- 
tenance, for  ultimately,  in  such  a  small  area, 
Ihere  will  be  only  one  representation  of  each 
variety,  and  that  should  be  in  its  correct  relative 
location  after  rearrangement.  A  gardener  of 
more  than  average  ability  is  required  to  care  for 
it  from  year  to  year. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved  there  is  no 
treatment  of  public  grounds  by  means  of  shrubs 
or  perennials  that  is  so  distinctly  worth  while 
from  the  standpoint  of  education,  or  more  in- 
teresting to  the  general  public,  once  they  know 
of  it.  than  plantations  botanically  arranged. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  MONTREAL 
LIBRARY 

The  foundations  for  the  Montreal  Public  Li- 
brary were  carried  to  bed  rock,  and  consisted 
altogether  of  sixty-five  circular  concrete  piers, 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  piers  of  smaller 
size,  making  a  total  of  sixty-eight  jners  carried 
to  rock. 

Generally  speaking,  the  soil  through  which  the 
l)iers  were  carried  consisted  of  filled  material 
and  fine  sand,  gravel  and  hardpan,  in  layers  of 
various  thicknesses.  Aside  from  the  filling  at 
the  surface,  there  appeared  to  be  no  general 
stratification  of  the  material,  except  that  it  was 
usual  to  find  a  few  feet  of  hard  pan  immediately 


over  the  rock.  The  level  of  the  rock  itself  varied 
between  comparatively  wide  limits,  the  deepest 
pier  being  about  sixty-five  feet  six  inches,  and 
the  shallowest  forty-seven  feet,  both  measured 
from  sidewalk  level.  As  is  general  on  the  Is- 
land of  Montreal,  the  rock  sm-face  was  often 
found  to  be  badly  seamed  and  shattered,  so  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  necessary  to  remove  sev- 
eral feet  of  shattered  rock  before  reaching  a 
satisfactory  foundation. 

Owing  to  the  monumental  nature  of  the  build- 
ing, and  to  the  fact  that  the  interior  contained  a 
great  deal  of  fine  marble  work,  it  was  most  es- 
sential that  the  foundations  be  so  constructed 
that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  settlement, 
and  on  this  account  particular  care  was  taken  to 
secure  sound  rock ;  all  loose  material  being  care- 
fully removed  before  concreting. 

The  piers  were  sunk  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"well"  method;  that  is,  the  excavation  as  it 
proceeded  was  lined  with  vertical  timber  sheet- 
ing placed  in  sections  about  four  feet  deep,  and 
held  in  i)lace  by  means  of  iron  bands.  As  the 
concreting  proceeded,  the  iron  bands  were  sal- 
vaged and  used  over  again,  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  piers  passed  through  many  layers 
of  running  sand,  it  was  considered  inadvisable 
to  attempt  to  salvage  the  timber  lagging,  and  it 
was  therefore  left  in  place,  serving  as  a  form 
for  the  concrete. 

The  basement  walls  of  the  building  rested 
directly  on  the  outside  rows  of  piers  and  were 
themselves  reinforced  and  converted  into  con- 
tinuous girders  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  walls 
between  the  adjoining  piers.  At  one  or  two 
points  where  openings  through  the  walls  inter- 
fered with  the  girder  action,  steel  spandrel 
beams  were  used,  but  generally  speaking,  the 
walls  themselves  reinforced  to  act  as  spandrels, 
resulting  in  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  due 
to  the  elimination  of  the  usual  heavy  steel 
girders. 

All  of  the  foundation  work,  including  the 
basement  walls  and  the  retaining  walls,  was 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  The  Found- 
ation Company  Limited,  of  Montreal,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  construction  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  winter,  exceeedingly 
good  progress  was  made.  The  work  on  the 
foundations  was  commenced  on  November  4th, 
1914,  and  the  excavation  for  the  piers  proper 
was  commenced  on  November  16th.  The  last 
pier  was  completed  on  March  6th,  1915;  all  of 
the  sixty-eight  piers  being  constructed  in  ap- 
proximately ninety  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays 
and  holidays,  or  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  better 

than  two  piers  every  three  days. 
— ■  » ■ 

Fire  losses  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 

during  the  month  of  October  $26,384,450,   as 

compared  with  $17,701,385  for  the  same  month 

of  last  yeai". 
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Commercial  Buildings  and  Air  Raid  Attacks 


'T'^HE  question  as  to  the  capability  of  modern 
-'-  commercial  buildings  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  bombs  dropped  during  enemy  air-raids,  says 
"The  Builder,"  London,  has  again  been  raised 
by  the  renewal  of  enemy  aerial  activity  over 
the  heart  of  London  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  bombs  dropped)  are  generally  of  two 
varieties,  "liigh  explosive"  and  "incendiary." 

The  damage  done  by  the  latter  is  compar- 
atively negligible,  except  where  they  are  drop- 
i:>ed  upon  very  old  buildings  which  are  chiefly 
constructed  of  timber. 

When  a  high  explosive  bomb  is  dropped  from 
a  considerable  height  and  falls  upon  the  roof 
of  a  building  constructed  of  a  relatively  strong 
and  resisting  material,  such  as  concrete  or  re- 
inforced concrete,  the  magTiitude  of  the  explos- 
ive effects  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
l)ercussion  fuse;  if  this  fuse  is  so  delicately 
constructed  that  immediately  the  nose  of  the 
bomb  strikes  any  comparatively  hard  and  solid 
obstacle  it  ignites  and  explodes  the  charge  of 
high  exi)losive,  the  damage  generally  will  be 
confined  to  projections  above  the  surface  of  the 
roof,  such  as  parapets,  chimney  stacks,  lantern 
lights,  vent  pipes,  water  tanks,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
roof  itself  may  only  be  slightly  damaged  at  the 
point  where  the  bomb  fell. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  a  very  short  period 
of  time  elapse  between  the  moment  when  the 
bomb  collides  with  the  roof  and  the  moment 
when  the  charge  explodes,  it  is  almost  invariably 
tlie  case  that  the  bomb  will  penetrate  the  roof 
and  possibly  one  or  two  floors,  the  depth  of 
penetration  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
length  of  the  short  interval  of  time  between 
initial  collision  and  explosion. 

The  bombs  dropped  during  the  enemy  day- 
light aeroplanes  raids  are  of  necessity  much 
lighter  than  those  dropped  during  the  night 
Ze])pelin  raids,  but  even  these  lighter  bombs, 
which  weigh  about  120  lbs.,  have  when  droy)ped 
upon  a  roadway,  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  over 
six  feet. 

Tt  is  the  late-exploding  or  faulty  bomb  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  modern  buildinu'  con- 
struction, but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any 
economical  method  of  construction  can  be  evol- 
ved which  Avill  render  a  structure  bomb-proof 
without  adding  considerably  to  the  cost;  in  fact, 
it  does  not  apnear  to  be  a  srood  policy  to  take 
into  account  the  effects  of  bomb  attacks  when 
designinsr,  for  the  sim))le  reason  that  what  would 
be  satisfactory  to  resist  the  small  bombs  of  to- 
day would  certainly  not  resist  the  enormous 
bombs  of  the  future. 

Ajrain.  the  number  of  buildinors  damaged  in 
an  air-raid  is  so  small  compared  to  the  number 
of  the  surrounding  buildings  which  escape,  that 


the  cost  of  rebuilding  a  damaged  structure 
would  be  considerably  less  than  the  enormous 
cost  to  building  owners  should  all  buildings  re- 
quire to  be  suf!iciently  strong  to  adequately  re- 
sist bomb  attacks. 

The  design  of  bomb-resisting  structures  would 
also  adversely  affect  the  architectural  features 
and  aspects  of  our  magnificent  buildings  and 
towns,  and  for  that  reason  alone  is  to  be  un- 
hesitatingly condemned. 

We  have  seen  the  depressing  effects  of  scien- 
tifically designed  structures  to  resist  the  effects 
of  Nature's  causes  in  the  new  earthquake  build- 
ings of  Jamaica;  and  yet  Belgium,  the  cockpit 
of  Europe,  a  country  which  has  experienced 
more  wars  and  the  depredations  due  to  war  than 
any  other  countrj-,  is  one  of  the  richest— if  not 
the  richest— in  examples  of  old  and  inspiring 
architectural  treasures,  and  even  up  to  the  pres- 
ent in  this  war  the  damage  done  to  her  priceless 
buildings  of  antiquity  is  only  local  and  on  the 
whole  not  considerable. 

Tt  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  few  figures  to 
demonstrate  what  we  should  have  to  contend 
with  if  we  had  to  design  buildings  strong  enough 
to  withstand  present-day  bomb  attacks. 

The  average  weight  of  the  bombs  dropped 
during  the  recent  air  raids  is,  as  stated,  about 
120  lbs.,  and  the  estimated  height  from  which 
they  were  dropped  is  about  13,000  feet. 

The  accumulated  work  developed  by  the  bomb 
during  its  fall  is  equal  to  120  lbs.  multiplied  by 
13,000  feet,  which  equals  the  enormous  figure  of 
1,560,000  foot  lbs.,  neglecting  the  reduction  due 
to  resistance  to  bomb  caused  by  wind,  air,  and 
to  the  bomb  being  dropped  with  an  initial  hori- 
zontal impetus,  which  resistance  is  designedly 
very  small.  This  accumulated  work  is  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  a  bomb  weighing  696  tons  drop- 
jjing  one  foot. 

The  velocity  of  the  bomb  at  the  moment  of 
impact  would  be  about  915  feet  per  second,  or 
about  624  miles  per  hour. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  case  where  the 
bomb  dropped  exploded  at  the  instant  of  impact, 
occurred  durina:  the  raid  of  July  7,  1917. 

The  bojnb  fell  noon  a  roof  constructed  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  blew  portions  of  the  parapets 
into  the  areas  of  and  upon  the  buildings  of  ad- 
joining owners.  disintesTated  the  concrete  for 
a  space  of  about  6  feet  by  8  feet  (the  fall  of  this 
concrete  causing  a  hole  about  15  inches  square 
in  the  floor  immediatelv  under),  perforated  a 
water-tank  on  the  roof  like  a  seive,  punched 
holes  through  the  handrailing  on  the  parapets, 
ventilatino:  pipes  and  chimneys,  shattered  the 
.<rlass  in  the  roof  skylisrhts,  and  caused  the  whole 
buildinar  to  rock  and  thereby  develop  cracks  at 
the  right  angle  connections  of  party  and  ex- 
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tiTiial  walls.  Tlu'  lintel  joists,  hoiiij;  l)()uii(l  to 
the  roof  by  coiitiiiuity  rods,  were  bent  laterally, 
but  not  displaced,  and  some  of  the  rods  were 
foreed  down  and  round  at  an  aiif^le  of  180  de- 
j^rees,  and  the  impact  of  the  rods  in  bending 
made  indentations  in  the  ceiling  of  the  roof  in 
the  centre  of  the  slab. 

None  of  the  rods  were  damaged  by  the  ex- 
plosion beyond  being  bent,  and  in  some  cases 
the  hooked  ends  being  opened  out. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  remember 
from  this  example  is  that  the  roof  did  not  stop 
the  bomb,  but  exi>l()ded  it,  and  thus  the  inmates 
of  the  building  had  a  fortunate  escape;  had  the 
bomb  been  "late  exploding,"  without  doubt  the 
destruction  would  have  been  much  more  serious. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT 

(From  T!fce  American  Architect) 

English  architects  during  the  past  year 
have  in  their  deliberative  bodies,  particu- 
larly the  Royal  Institute,  given  much  time  and 
serious  discussion  to  the  problems  i)ertaining  to 
architectural  educational  methods. 

With  perhaps  more  thorough  and  well  ground- 
ed methods  than  exist  in  any  country  excepting 
F'rance,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  decided  ten- 
liency  toward  a  careful  consideration  of  every 
suggestion  that  will  serve  to  further  improve 
the  form  of  education  for  the  j)ractice  of  archi- 
tecture. 

There  is  apparent  a  strong  feeling  towards  the 
adoption  of  some  c(mrse  that  Avill  make  it  pos- 
sible to  discourage  the  continuance  of  study  on 
the  part  of  students  w)io  have  shown  that  they 
lack  the  essentials  of  success  in  the  profession 
of  architecture  and  to  find  a  way  to  i)lace  such 
"misfits"  in  another  course  of  study  more  suited 
to  their  abilities. 

When  a  student  is  for  one  reason  or  another 
drawn  into  a  profession  for  which  he  is  obvious- 
ly unsuitcd,  it  not  only  serves  his  own  interests 
but  those  of  the  profession  as  well  if  he  can  be 
induced  to  seek  other  fields  in  wliich  he  would 
be  more  qualified  to  work. 

Every  man  knows  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
accomplish  this  i>urpose.  The  discussions  in  the 
Council  of  the  B.  I.  B.  A.  take  this  condition  into 
full  account,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  advanced  any  method  that  would  success- 
fully accomplish  this  transplantation  of  profes- 
sional misfits. 

Professor  Lanches'ter,  the  Chairman  of  a  re- 
cent R.  T.  B.  A.  conference,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  a  certain  sense  the  education  for  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture  could  not  begin  too  early, 
that  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion, essential  in  every  pliase  of  art  education, 
-should  be  nurtured  and  developed  as  soon  as  it 
;',l)poars.     Trained  observation  is  undoubtedly 


the  basis  of  ail  success  in  the  practice  of  any 
form  of  art,  l)nt  unfortunately  this  facidty  is  too 
often  dwarfed  or  smothered  by  educational 
nu'thods  that,  although  honestly  devised,  often 
rob  the  student  of  a  power,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  his  future  success. 

Professor  Lanchester's  contention  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  highest  power  of  observation 
is  the  first  and  greatest  essential  in  architectural 
education  is  und()u1)tedly  correct,  as  is  also  his 
opinion  that  specialized  training  may  come  com- 
paratively late.  It  is  the  introduction  of  such 
specialization  in  the  early  years  of  an  art  educa- 
tion that  ham|)ers  the  future  progress  of  the 
student. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Richardson,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
these  conferences,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
investigation  of  history  as  an  aid  to  accomplish- 
ment in  tile  practice  of  building  should  proceed 
on  the  lines  of  adajitation  of  modern  needs.  He 
contended  that  it  was  the  "family  likeness"  of 
all  building  evolved  during  the  past  three  thou- 
sand years  that  should  be  bi-ought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student.  He  also  urged  that  marked 
developments,  such  as  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  idylls  of  the  Reiuiissance,  and  the 
modern  classics  of  Euroj)e  and  America  should 
receive  fuller  attention  than  they  do  at  present. 

To  (juoto  from  Mr.  Richardson's  remarks: 
"This  attention  is  essential  if  we  are  to  advance 
c  itlier  in  construction  or  design,  and  just  as  the 
parallels  of  the  classics  in  literature  offer  c<m- 
solation  to  us  in  these  times,  so  the  buildings  of 
the  past  can  be  referred  to,  to  inspire  confidence 
for  the  future." 

Throughout  all  the  arguments  advanced  dur- 
ing these  important  conferences,  there  constant- 
ly appears  the  desire  to  give  highest  training 
to  the  development  of  the  power  of  observation. 
In  short,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  great  essen- 
tial. It  is  believed  that  no  system  of  education 
in  any  phase  of  art  excels  that  produced  in 
Prance,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  students  to 
be  taken  to  great  modern  buildings  "there  to 
observe  the  mysteries  and  workings  in  being  of 
those  buildings,"  and  to  learn  by  actual  observa- 
tion the  reason  for  specific  things  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  plan,  or  that  are  suggested  in 
the  design. 

Reference  has  been  made  heretofore  to  the 
method  of  instruction  in  art  pursued  in  Paris 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  by  Boisbaudran. 
The  fact  that  the  first  and  greatest  essential  of 
this  feature  was  the  training  of  the  memory  in 
art,  and  that  there  came  from  his  atelier  a  great 
many  men  who  achieved  the  highest  position  in 
their  profession,  would  seem  to  prove  that  any 
form  of  education  in  art  that  fails  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  the  development  of  every  power 
of  observation  and.  the  retention  of  things  ob- 
served, is  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  well 
grounded  preparation  to  insure  future  success. 
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Technical  Training  and  Opportnnities 

In  his  very  interesting  and  carefully  thought- 
out  paper  on  '.'Why  tlie  Practice  of  Technical 
Professions  in  Canada  Should  be  Regulated  by 
Law,"  Mr.  J.  P.  Hynes  presents  an  argument 
which  strongly  advocates  for  progressive  meas- 
ures of  i)olity  in  reference  to  the  subject  which 
he  discusses. 

The  contention  i)ut  fortli  that  tlie  opportnni- 
ties for  technical  practice  in  Canada  should  be 
conserved  for  resident  practitioners  and  those 
whom  the  Government  througli  its  system  of 
education  aims  to  ((ualify  for  such  work,  is 
something  which  on  both  logic  and  economic 
grounds  is  entitled  to  full  sui)port. 

Obviously  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of 
the  state  is  to  provide  an  educational  system 
which  will  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  (pialify  men  to 
meet  tlie  community's  needs.  The  more  involved 
or  complex  its  social  and  economic  life  becomes 
the  more  does  each  province  owe  it  to  itself  to 
train  and  ecjuip  men  wlio  can  intelligently  and 
successfully   grapple   with   the   problems   that 


arise.  Along  with  this  object  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  see  that  the  opportunities 
for  practice  within  its  jurisdiction  are  protected 
from  undue  outside  encroachment  in  order  that 
its  system  of  education  might  give  practical  and 
efficient  results.  That  architecture,  engineering 
and  other  branches  of  technology  come  fully 
within  this  meaning,  is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  basic  branches  of  service  necessary  to 
the  community's  progress  and  development. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  regards  these  pro- 
fessions, Canada  finds  herself  in  a  somewhat 
anomolous  position.  While  educational  facilities 
for  technical  training,  and  which  now  in  Ontario 
and  most  other  provinces  include  a  university 
course  for  architectural  training,  have  been  es- 
tablished, nothing  has-been  provided  in  the  way 
of  legislation  to  give  the  member  of  these  pro- 
fessions a  legal  status.  As  a  "result  the  tendency 
has  been  not  only  to  lower  the  standai'd  of  prac- 
tice by  subjecting  resident  practitioners  to  un- 
warranted and  unfair  alien  competition,  but  also 
owing  to  this  condition  to  place  the  graduates 
of  Canadian  universities  under  the  necessity  of 
exploiting  their  educational  advantages  else- 
where, thus  depriving  the  community  of  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  have  been  specially  trained  to 
do  a  particular  work. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Hynes'  plan  is 
both  remedial  and  progressive.  AVhile  the  sug- 
gestion he  puts  forth  refers  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  its  principle  can  be  applied  generally 
to  all  other  provinces. 

The  proposal  is  to  have  the  Government  es- 
tablish in  the  Department  of  Education  a  Regis- 
trar who  shall  register  all  present  resident  prac- 
titioners of  technology  in  the  Province,  and 
after  the  date  of  the  first  registration,  all  gradu- 
ates in  technology  from  the  universities  of  the 
Province  and  such  others  who,  on  becoming 
residents  of  the  Province,  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions set  out  in  an  Act  which  would  control 
the  practice  of  technology  in  all  its  branches. 

While  this  recommendation  may  not  be  gen- 
erally accepted,  it  is  nevertheless  the  growing 
concensus  of  opinion  that  it  offers  the  only  sure 
way  out  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state,  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  control  of 
technical  practice  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  education 
in  itself  is  only  means  to  an  end.  The  end  must 
exist  in  the  way  of  opportunities  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  conserve.  Unless 
technical  professions  are  given  by  legal  [irotec- 
tion  the  same  encouragement  to  high  attain- 
ment as  is  given  to  medicine  and  some  of  the 
other  i)rofessions,  and  likewise  are  accorded 
full  advantages  to  practice  which  are  inherently 
theirs,  the  Government  fails  in  the  fulfilment  of 
an  important  economic  obligation  and  o{)erates 
against  its  own  educational  facilities  in  pi'ovid- 
ing  the  best  results. 
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BUSINESS   BUILDINGS. 

Hamilton.  Ont.— Work  Is  beliiK  carried  nut  on  the  erection  of  a 
one-8torv  l)rlck  and  concrete  office  bulldlnK,  to  cost  $5,000.  for 
Prwctor  &  (Snitrlile  rompany,  »oap  manufacturers.  Hurllngrton 
street. 

London.  Ont.— The  Huron  &  Krie  MortgaKe  Corimratlon.  442 
Richmond  street,  have  purchased  a  Bite  on  Market  square  with 
a  vlcTv  to  having  plans  prepared  for  a  bank  and  office  bulldlni?. 
to  cost  $25,000. 

Ottawa.  Ont.— Oeneral  alteratlon.s,  including  the  In.stallatlon  of 
a  new  front,  are  being  made  to  the  store  bulldlnK  of  Beament  & 
Johnston,  Sparks  street,  to  co»t  $4,000.  W.  K.  Noffke.  Central 
rhnmbers.  Is  the  architect,  and  W.  O.  Adamson,  126  Sparks 
street,  the  general  contractor. 

Ottawa.  Ont.— The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded  In 
connection  with  a  new  $65,000  office  building  now  being  erected 
on  Sparks  street  for  R.  L.  Blackburn,  Union  Bank  BulldlnK: 
Brick.  I'rairle  Brick  Compan.v.  Montreal;  flreprooflng,  McFar- 
lane-DouKlas  Co.,  I>td.,  250  Slater  street;  elevators,  Otis-Jensom 
Elevator  Co.,  254  Queen  street.  Mlllson  &  Burgess  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

Ottawa.  Ont.— The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
a  brick  store  building,  co.stlnK  $5,000,  to  be  built  on  Rldeau  street, 
for  Miss  Tormey,  I^aurler  avenue  east:  General  contractor,  b.  i'. 
Smith.  44S  Mcl.eod  street;  mason,  K.  B.  Spence,  12  Foster  street : 
steel  work.  Dominion  Bridge  Company:  sheet  metal  McFarlane- 
Douglas  Co..  250  Slater  street;  heating  and  plumbing.  W  .G. 
Kdge.  Booth  Building;  plastering.  Murphy  &  Morrow.  Billing 
avenue-  electric  wiring.  10.  Tresldder.  5S  Fifth  avenue;  painting 
and  glazing,  Geo.  Higman  &  Sons,  188  Rldeau  street. 

Penetangulshene,  Ont  —Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  one- 
storv  brick  office  building,  to  be  erected  for  J.  B.  Jennings;  cost 
$4  000  Work  on  the  structure  will  not  likely  be  started  until 
spring.  Charles  P.  Band,  C.P.R.  Building,  Toronto,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Toronto  Ont.— The  Aberdeen  Chambers,  corner  of  Victoria 
and  Adelaide  streets,  owned  by  Stinson  &  HoUwey,  have  been 
damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $10,000. 

Toronto  Ont.— Frank  Stollery  has  taken  a  new  lease  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Vonge  and  Bloor  streets  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  intends  to  erect  a  block  of  stores  and 
offices  to  cost  $l«0,onn.  in  about  a  year's  time. 

Toronto  Ont.— F.  W.  Woolworth  Co..  Ltd..  4  Queen  street  east, 
have  commenced  operations  on  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick 
building  40  X  110  feet,  to  contain  store  and  offices,  on  Danforth 
avenue:'eost.  $15,000.  S.  &  L,.  S.  Yolles,  67  Baldwin  stree<t,  are 
the  architects  and  general  contractors. 


Windsor,    Ont. — The    Board   of    Kdueatlon   has   recelve<l   com- 
petitive plans  for  a  new  school  building,  to  cost  $150,000. 


CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Barrle  Ont. — Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation until  November  20th.  for  the  whole  work  or  separate 
trades  required  (1)  for  the  erection  of  a  new  collegiate,  to  cost 
approximately  $85,000.  aceordinK  to  plans  prepared  by  Architecs 
Ellis  &  Ellis!  Manning  Chambers,  Toronto;  (2)  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  old  collegiate  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $80,000, 
according  to  plans  prepared  by  W.  W.  LaOhance,  Hamilton. 

CourvHle,  Que.— Work  is  in  progress  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  January.  It 
will  not  be  necessarv  to  rebuild  the  walls,  as  these  are  in  good 
c-ondition.  The  rest' of  the  work  will  consist  of  reinforced  con- 
crete cut  stone.  HrepiooflnK,  a^estos  roofing,  electric  llgntmg, 
and  hot  water  heating.  Cost,  $55,000.  Joseph  Goselm.  Levis. 
Quebec,    is    the   contractor. 

Guelph  Ont.— The  following  contracts  havie  been  awarded  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel,  to  cost  $3,500,  on  Eramosa  road,  for  the 
Brethren  Congregation.  200  Cardigan  street:  Painting  and  glaz- 
ing Reynolds  &  Son,  Quebec  street;  plastering.  J.  J.  Mahoney. 
Kent  street;  heating,  plumbing  and  electric  wiring.  Stevenson  & 
Malcolm.  Wyndham  street.  W.  A.  Cowan,  Kathleen  street,  is 
the  architect. 

Hamilton  Ont.— The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  the  erection  of  a  $15,000  brick  addition  to  St.  Joseph  s  Con- 
vent Park  street  north:  Mason.  S.  Howard.  231  Mary  street. 
carpenter,  Murrav  &  Connor,  31  I-amoureaux  street,  bcott  «c 
Warden,  Sun  Life  Building,  are  the  architects. 

London.  Ont.— Work  has  started  on  the  erection  of  a  soldiers' 
school,  to  be  built  at  the  Byron  Sanitarium  for  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission.  Cost,  $10,000.  Watt  &  Blackwell  Ban.k  of 
Toronto  Building,  and  John  Hayman  &  Sons.  432  Wellington 
.>!treet.  are  the  general  contractors. 

St  Flavte.  Que.— Plans  have  been  completed  in  reference  to  a 
new  heating  system  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  this  place.  Mr.  Pierre  I^ves<lue,  115 
St.   John  Street.  Quebec,   is  the  architect. 

St  Pemetue  Que. — Plans  have  been  completed  by  Architect 
Pierre  Levesque,  115  St.  John  Street.  Quebec,  Que.,  for  church 
decorations  and  the  Installation  of  the  heating  system  in  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  this  place.  Esti- 
mated coat.  $22,000.     Rev.  J.  K.  Pochette,  Pastor. 

Toronto  Ont.— The  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Monica's  Church, 
Ashdale  av<>nue.  have  decided  to  start  operations  shortly  on  the 
erection  of  an  addition  for  Sunday  school  purposes. 

Toronto  Ont —The  Modern  Spiritualist  Church,  124  Hallain 
street  has  received  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  building, 
with  a  .seating  capacity  of  five  hundred,  to  be  built  at  847  Dover- 
court  road. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Work  is  about  to  start  on  the  erection  of  a 
brick  Sundav  school  building  at  North  Toronto,  for  the  Salvation 
Army,  to  cost  $6,500.  Brigadier  Gideon  Miller,  Salvation  Array 
Headquarters.  64  .\lbert  street,  is  the  architect. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  brick 
Sunday  school  building  for  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  awarded 
to  H  Freeman.  127  Oakwood  avenue.  Brigadier  Gideon  Miller, 
Salvation  Army  Headquarters.  64  Albert  street,  is  the  architect. 

WalkerviUe.  Ont. — Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  hall  and 
residence  to  be  built  for  the  Salvation  Army,  Clarence  street. 
Cost  $7,000, 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 
Ottawa,  Ont.— The  Board  of  Control  has  Instructeil  the  Works 
CommlssJoner  to  prepare  estimates  for  a  new   foot   bridge  over 
Rldeau   ('anal,    to   replace   the  swing   brhlge   leading   to   Ottawa 
lOnst. 


CLUBS,    HOSPITALS,  THEATRES  AND   HOTELS. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  eBtablli4iing 
of  an  ad<litional  building  for  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission. 

Kingston,  Ont.— The  Kingston  Health  Association  has  voted  a 
sum  for  the  erection  of  two  small  cottages  on  the  Hotel  Dieu 
grounds,  for  the  care  of  tubercular  patients. 

London,  Ont. — The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded  In 
connection  with  the  erection  of  a  $40,000  addition  to  the  Rescue 
Home  and  Hospital  of  the  Salvation  Army,  on  Rlverview  street: 
General  contractor,  R.  G.  Wilson.  193  College  street;  carpenter, 
M.  Southam;  electric  -wiring,  Benson  &  Wllcocks,  264  Dundas 
street;  heating  and  plumbing.  Noble  &  Rich,  237  Queen  street 
east. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Women's  College  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
have  decided  to  erect  an  additional  story  to  their  new  twenty- 
two  room  hospital  building  now  being  erecte<l  on  Rusholme  road. 
Gordon  &  Hetllwell.  Confederation  Life  Building,  are  the  archi- 
tects; Thompson  Bros.,  Ryrie  Building,  mason  contractors, 

Toronto,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  completed  and  tenders  Invited 
for  improvements  to  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  to  coat 
$150,000.  The  property  was  recently  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Hotel  Company.  In  which  Lt.-Col.  Dinnick,  84  King  street 
east,  is  interested.  Work  will  consist  mostly  of  renovations  to 
the  interior.  Esenwein  &  Johnston,  Elllcott  Square,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  are  the  architects. 

Wellington,  Ont. — The  summer  hotel  (Alexandria  Hotel)  o-wned 
by  Manley  Sine,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire;  loss  $9,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Gait,  Ont. — Tenders  have  been  received  for  a  new  building  to 
be  erected  at  Gait  for  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada.  Hogle  & 
Davis,  80  St.  Francis  Xavier  street,  Montreal,  are  the  architects. 

Ix)ndon,  Ont. — The  British  Bank  of  North  America  has  ac- 
quired a  site  on  Market  Square,  with  the  intention,  it  is  under- 
stood, of  erecting  a  new  bank  and  office  building,  to  cost  $50,000. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Tenders  have  closed  for  installing  an  elevator 
in  connection  with  the  new  city  workshop. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Tenders  have  closed  for  a  new  library  building 
to  be  built  from  plans  by  Architect  J.  P.  MacLaren,  104  Sparks 
street.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  stone  construction, 
modernl.v  6<)uipped.  and  will  cost  about  $20,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — It  is  understood  that  the  new  lavatories  at  t^e 
Exhibition  Grounds,  which  were  postponed  this  year,  will  be 
built  this  coming  spring.  The  work  will  cost  $35,000.  G.  W. 
Goulnlock.  796  Yonge  street,  is  the  architect. 

Toronto,  Ont. — E.  R,  French,  57  Sunnyside  avienue,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  garage 
on  Laplante  avenue,  for  C.  Lee,  18  Toronto  street.  Cost  $12,000. 
J.  A.  'Thatcher,  37  Cowan  avenue,  is  the  architect. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Architect  D.  C.  Cotton,  54  Adelaide  street  east, 
has  completed  plans  for  a  two-story  garage,  55  x  125  feet,  to  be 
built  at  the  corner  of  Shaw  street  and  St.  Clair  avenue,  for  W. 
J.  Barnett.    The  structure  will  be  of  brick  and  tile.    Cost  $15,000. 


PLANTS,    FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES, 

Arnprior,  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  a  one-story  factory, 
300  X  300  feet,  of  reinforced  concrete,  for  the  Arnprior  Cabinet 
Company,  Limite<l.  Work  is  being  done  by  day  labor  under  su- 
pervision of  owner.  Richards  &  Abra,  126  Sparks  street,  Ottawa, 
are  the  architects. 

Aylmer,  Ont. — A.  W.  Pierce  Intends  to  inimediately  rebuild  his 
large  feed  warehouse,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  at 
a  loss  of  $100,000. 

Brantford,  Ont. — Schultz  Brothers  Company,  Ltd.,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  brick  ad- 
dition to  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Company's  factory.     Cost  $3,500. 

Brantford,  Ont. — W'ork  is  in  progress  on  a  three-story,  40  x  60, 
brick  warehouse,  to  be  erected  on  South  Market  street  for  the 
Massev-Harris  Company.  Schultz  Bros,  have  the  general  con- 
tract.    Cost  $50,000. 

Brantford,  Ont.— Architect  W.  C.  Tilley,  Temple  Building,  has 
awarded  the  following  contracts  for  alterations  to  a  factory  on 
Bridge  street  for  the  Kitchen  Overall  &  Shirt  Company,  11 
Queen  street  cast:  Mason,  Thos.  Harper.  14  Jarvis  street;  car- 
penter, H.  W.  Turner.  237  Wellington  street.  Work  will  consist 
mainly  of  new  window  frames  and  sashes  and  hardwood  floors. 
Cost  $8,000. 

Georgetown,  Ont. — One  of  the  main  buildings  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mill  Company's  plant  at  this  place  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  $25,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  com- 
pany will  rebuild  at  once. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Architect  G.  J.  Hutton,  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  clearing 
house  for  the  Frost  Wire  Fence  Company,  Sherman  avenue,  to 
W.  H.  Secord  &  Son,  Brantford,  Ont.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick,  steel  and  concrete,  and  cost  $25,000. 

Hastings.  Ont. — The  tannery  of  the  Hastings  Tanning  Com- 
pany, which  Is  controlled  by  the  Breithaupt  Tanning  Company, 
of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss,  including 
stock,  $150,000, 

London,  Ont. — H.  Hayman,  848  Dufterin  avenue,  has  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  blacksmith  shop,  for  E.  Leonard  &  Sons,  York  street, 
to  cost  $25,000.  A.  C.  McBridge,  402^4  Richmond  street,  is  the 
architect. 
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Ottawa.  Ont. — The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded  in 
connection  with  the  ice  [ilant  now  being  built  on  Cooper  street 
for  the  Ottawa  Dairy  Company,  Somerset  street:  General  con- 
tract, A.  J.  Garvocl<,  126  Lewis  street;  sheet  metal.  McFarlane- 
Douslas  Co.,  Ltd..  250  Slater  street;  J.  A.  Ewart.  Booth  Build- 
ing, is  the  architect. 

Petrolia,  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  a  two-story  concrete 
factory  at  Petrolia  for  the  Colonial  Knitting  Company.  Elmira. 
Ont.     R.  Kirkpatrick,  Peti-olia.  is  the  general  contractor. 

Strathroy,  Ont. — The  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  head  dfflce  Ham- 
ilton. Ont..  are  preparing  plans  for  a  new  factory  to  be  built  at 
Strathroy  in  the  spring,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

Temiskaming.  Ont. — It  is  understood  the  Rlordon  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company.  Limited,  will  shortly  start  the  election  of  a 
sulphite  plant,  comprising  several  buildings,  to  cost  $500,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Bawden  Machine  Company.  163  Sterling 
road,  is  erecting  a  factory  addition  of  frame  and  galvanized  iron, 
to  cost  $4,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — ^Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  one-storv 
brick  factory,  to  be  built  on  Trafalgar  street,  for  W.  S.  &  P.  G. 
Mahaftey,  16  Plymouth  avenue. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  the  erection  of  a  brick 
printing  office  at  128  Broadview  ayenue,  for  Thompson  Bros.,  725 
Queen  street  east.     Cost  $4,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Excavating  has  been  completed  for  a  ware- 
house to  be  built  on  Coxwell  avenue,  near  Gerrard  street,  for  the 
T.  Eaton  Company.  Limited,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Work  has  started  on  a  brick  and  mill  factory 
to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Grange  and  Spadina  avenue,  at  a 
cost  of  $70,000,  for  L.  Davis  (in  trust).  Confederation  Lite  Build- 
ing. J.  G.  Kent  and  T.  Essery,  Confederation  Life  Building,  are 
the  general  contractors. 

West  Lome,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  one-story 
brick  factory,  to  be  erected  for  B.  Weisbrood,  West  Lome,  Ont. 
Cost,  $15,000. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  ^ 

Brockville,  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  a  new  hospital  ad- 
dition at  this  place.  Mr.  A.  Stuart  Allister  is  the  architect.  The 
contractors  are  as  follows:  general  contractor  and  cariJenter,  F. 
B.  Kerr:  masonry  and  concrete,  H.  Watson;  heating.  H.  S. 
Wright;  plumbing.  Geo.  Ross  &  Co.:  all  Brockville  firms.  Plas- 
tering is  being  done  by  John  Mander,  Smith's  Falls.  Ont.  Cost 
of  work.  $1,000. 

London,  Ont. — Moran  &  Son.  Maitland  street,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  one-story  concrete  addition  to  be 
erected  in  connection  with  the  city  incinerator  plant  on  Water- 
loo street.     Cost  $3,000. 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Tenders  have  been  received  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  for  an  extension  to  the  East  Block  Depai't- 
mental  Building,  to  be  used  as  a  macerating  plant. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — W.  D.  Edge,  Booth  Building,  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  installing  a  new  heating  system  and  plumbing 
at  the  Isolation  Hospital.  W.  E.  Noffke,  Central  Chambers,  is 
the  architect. 

Sarnia.  Ont. — ^Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  municipal  in- 
cinerator plant,  to  cost  $25,000.  James,  Loudon  &  Hertzberg. 
Excelsior  Life  Building,  are  the  architects. 

Unionville,  Ont. — The  town  of  Unionville  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  new  town  hall  and  market  building. 


RESIDENCES. 

Brantford.  Ont. — .\.  J.  Cromar.  448  Colborne  street,  has  the 
general  contract  for  alterations  to  apartments  on  Brant  avenue. 
for  Leslie  S.,  Hall.  197  Darling  street.  Cost  $4,000.  Frank  Nichoil, 
Temple  Buiiding.  is  the  architect. 

Gait.  Ont. — P.  NiOhol  has  the  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  $3,800  brick  residence  for  .\.  A.  Beeton. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Ohas.  Widdey,  972  King  street  east,  is  erect- 
ing a  brick  residence  on  Balsam  avenue.     Cost  $3,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Bell  Bros.,  445  Wilson  street,  are  erecting  a 
brick  residence,  to  cost  $4,500,  on  Belmont  street,  for  W.  J. 
Peppiatt,    37    James    street   south. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Wm.  Hill,  77  Mountain  avenue,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  brick  residence,  to  be  built  on  Lein- 
ster  avenue,  for  C.  Lambert,  221   Balsam  avienue.     Cost  $6,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Tenders  have  been  received  for  a  four-stoiT 
brick  apartment  house,  to  be  erected  on  Queen  street,  for  W.  T. 
Dyment.  Cost  $30,000.  F.  W-  Warren,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Buiiil- 
ing,  is  the  architect. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  the  erection  of  a  $6,000  brick  residence  on  Gage  avenue,  tor 
Martin  &  Martin,  Sun  Life  Building:  Mason.  Mr.  Klingbeil. 
Stevens  street;  carpenter.  H.  Thombs,  13  Whitfield  avenue. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  the  erection  of  a  $3,50o 
brick  residence  on  Proctor  boulevard,  for  F.  Guest,  757  Kin.i; 
street  east,  the  following  are  the  contractors:  General  contractor, 
J.  M.  Farewell,  53  Proctor  boulevard;  mason,  Wood  Bros.,  1.^)11 
Kensington  avenue:   carpenter,  R.   Spicer.   52   Proctor  boulevard. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  the  erection  of  a  $4,000  brick  residence  on  Leinater  avenue. 
for  Horace  Smith.  20  Lome  avenue:  .Mason.  W.  Smith,  233  Maple 
avenue;  carpenter,  M.  Carver,  67  Aikman  avenue;  hea.ting,  J. 
Radigan,  46  Ferguson  street:  plumbing,  Mr.  Luxon,  451  Wilson 
street. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  the  erection  of  a  $5,000  brick  residence  on  Robert  street,  for 
Jlrs.  Munn,  33  Homewood  stiect:  General  contractor,  F.  Babbige. 
6SS  Concession  street;  plastering.  J.  Brown.  Mountain  Top;  elec- 
tric wiring.  Jack  Bros..  14  Wellington  street;  heating  and  plumb- 
ing, C.  S.  Avery,  24  Ashley  street. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded 
in  connection  with  a  $4,000  brick  residence  to  be  built  on  I.*lntiter 
avenue  for  Myles  Carver,  67  Aikman  avenue:  Mason,  W.  Smith, 
233  Maple  avenue;  heating.  J.  Radigan.  46  Ferguson  avenue; 
plumibing,  Mr.  Luxon.  451  Wilson  street;  sheet  metal.  M.  Smith, 
11  Arthur  avenue;  plasterlrtK.  W.  Watson,  Main  street;  painting, 
A.  Warren.  Catharine  street;  electric  wiring,  J.  Dynes,  20  Ava- 
lon  place. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Work  has  started  on  a  two-story  brick  resi- 
dence, to  be  built  on  Carrick  avenue  for  C.  H.  Roper,  81  Carrick 


avenue.  Isbister  Bros..  142  Emerald  street,  have  the  mason  con- 
tract, and  J.  Poag  &  Son,  Westinghouse  avenue,  are  doing  the 
carpenter  work;  cost  $4,500.  A  brick  residence,  to  cost  $3,500, 
is  bemg  erected  by  Howard  Bros.,  164  Rosslvn  avenue  for  Mr. 
7  rick  3  Walnut  street.  The  following  contracts  have  also  been 
awarded  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  residence,  to  cost  $5,000.  on 
bt.  Clair  avenue,  for  J.  McXaught,  477  Wilson  street:  Sheet 
metal,  .^^rthur  Smith,  11  Arthur  avenue;  plastering,  H  Tremolla 
729  Shannon  street  east;  electric  wiring.  F.  Thornton  174  Bal- 
moral avenue;  plumbing,  J.  Kerr,  32Sherma;n  street  north;  heat- 
ing, R.  H.  Low,  15  Bay  street  north.  The  same  contractors  are 
doing  the  trades  for  the  $5,000  residence  also  being  built  for  J. 
McNaught,  477  Wilson  street,  on  Rosslvn  avenue.  The  McClary 
Company,  York  street,   have  the  heating  contract. 

Lindsay,  Ont. — Work  i.s  in  progress  on  the  erection  of  a  resi- 
?,?"?.®  for  Mr.  Rhoda  Siigtht.  Cambridge  street  to  cost  $3,500. 
Wilhams  Bros,  have  the  general  contract. 

Lindsay,  Ont.— The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded 
'?.';,.'"«  erection  of  a  brick  residence,  to  cost  $3,000,  for  L  G. 
VVilhams:  Carpenter.  D.  Sharp;  plastering.  Reeves  &  Way;  paint- 
"IFi'l^  glazing,  W.  E.  Godwin,  Wellington  street;  heating.  Box- 
all  &  Matthie,  Kent  street;  electric  wiring,  W.  E.  Reesor  Exca- 
vation ha^  also  been  completed  for  a  $3,500  brick  residence  to  be 
built  by  Thomas  Arnold. 

London,  Ont.— Jas.  Orme.  1010  Waterloo  street,  is  erecting  a 
bnck  residence,  to  cost  $5,000,  on  Huron  street. 

London,  Ont.— Jas.  MacDonald,  Duchess  avenue,  has  the  con- 
iV^i?L  4^f   er'^'^t'on    of  a   two-story    brick    residence,    to   cost 

.?3,000,  on  Ridout  street,  for  Mrs.  Eggelton,  382  Ridout  street. 

Ottawa,  Ont.— Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  two-storv 
stucco  residence.  29  x  31  feet,  to  be  built  on  Willard  street,  for 
W.  i>ryer,  5  Glen  avenue. 

i,^?,!''^^^'  0"t— Ferguson  &  Lambert.  643  King  Edward  avenue, 
have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
Orick  apartment  house  on  Daly  avenue,  for  Dr.  Robert  I^w  190 
•s  tn"e  arShUe"?  '"^'"    ^''^'  *13.000.    J.  A.  Ewart,  Booth  Building, 

h»?,i''i^^'  P'i'-n:'^'^''!',"^*^  Richards  &  Abra,  126  Sparks  street, 
have  awarded  the  following  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  brick 
aaaition  to  a  residence  on  Gloucester  street,  for  Dr  A  E  Ma- 
hood.  171  Metcalfe  street:  General  contractor,  S.  F.  Smith  448 
McLeod  street;  mason,  Wm.  Campbell,  70  Spruce  street;  sheet 
inetal,  McFarlane-Douglas  Co.,  Limited.  250  Slater  street;  heat- 
ing and  plumbing,  W.  G.  Edge.  Booth  Building:  plastering,  Mur- 
&-J^.v.*  MoiTo^'.  Billing  avenue;  electric  wiring,  E.  Tresidder  58 
r  ifth  avenue. 

Toronto.  Ont,— G.  T.  Death,  244  Sheldrake  boulevard,  has 
started  work  on  a  brick  residence,   to  cost  $3,500. 

Toronto,  Ont  -^.  Lucas.  72  Bathgate  avenue,  is  erecting  seven 
brick   houses,    to  cost   $9,000,   on    Rhodes  avenue,   near  Dinforth 

avenue. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Muir  &  Lumb.  38  Hazelwood  avenue,  have 
started  work  on  the  erection  of  a  brick  residence  on  Strath- 
more  boulevard.    Cost  $3,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  two-story 
sT^xr  '■esidence,  to  be  erected  on  Woodside  avenue  bv  J.  Carlisle, 
25  Woodside  avenue.     Cost  $3,500. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Work  has  started  on  the  erection  of  a  brick 
bungalow  on  Kingswood  road,  for  Morris  Reid,  Queen  and  Bal- 
sani  streets.  Cost  $3,000.  H.  J.  Chown,  220  Scarboro  road,  is  the 
architect. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Henry  Allen,  297  Huron  street,  has  the  general 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  residence  in  Lawrence  Park 
to  cost  $4,500.  W.  Bredin  Galbraith.  Bank  of  Hamilton  Build- 
ing, IS  the  architect. 

Toronto.  Ont.— Architects  Oborn  &  Ellis.  22  College  street,  have 
completed  plans  for  a  residence,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Ihorne  and  Burlington  avenue,  for  P.  L.  Spears.  20  Biggar  ave- 
nue.    Cost  $5,000.     Owner  is  looking  after  all  trades. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Architect  P.  H.  Finney,  79  Adelaide  street  east, 
has  completed  plans  for  an  eight-suite  apartment  house,  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Gerrard  street  and  Normandy  boule- 
vard, for  W.  A.  McEachren  &  Sons,  Ltd..  Roval  Bank  Building. 
The  structure  will  be  three  storys,  29  x  90,  of  brick  construction, 
and  will  cost  $20,000. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  brick  residence 
and  garage  to  be  built  on  Sellers  avenue  for  Wm.  Naylor  1970 
Dufferin  street.  Cost  $3,500.  J.  A.  Trebilcock,  153%  Queen  street 
east,  has  started  work  on  the  erection  of  a  brick  residence  and 
garage  on  High  Park  avienue.  Cost  $6,000.  Wm.  Johns,  1  Leed 
street,  will  erect  a  $3,000  brick  residence  on  Cuthbert  crescent. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  the  erection  of  two  pair 
of  brick  houses  on  Bathgate  avenue,  for  L.  H.  Lankin.  124 
Hampton  avenue.  The  owner  is  the  general  contractor,  and  J. 
T.  Bowes,  45  Harcourt  avenue,  has  the  plumbing  and  heating 
contracts.  A  brick  residence  to  cost  $4,000  is  being  built  on 
Greenwood  avenue  by  the  John  Price  Estate,  100  Greenwood 
avenue. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Jas.  Skelton.  70  Laughton  avenue,  has  started 
work  on  the  erection  of  a  brick  residence  on  Dinnick  crescent, 
to  cost  $4,500.  J.  Crang,  128  Hilton  avenue,  is  erecting  a  garage 
and  residence  of  brick  construction  at  the  corner  of  Alberta  and 
St.  Clair  avenue.  Cost  $15,000.  Plans  have  been  completed,  for 
a  residence  to  be  built  on  Drury  avemue  for  F.  Hill,  18  Willard 
avenue.     Cost  $3,800. 

Toronto,  Ont.— A.  J.  Fish,  134  MilHcent  street,  is  erecting  a 
two-story  brick  residence  on  St.  Clarens  avenue.  Cost  $3,000. 
A.  &  A.  Grant,  general  contractors,  837  Logan  avenue,  have 
started  work  on  a  residence  and  garage  of  brick  construction  on 
Jackman  avenue.  Cost  $3,500.  Architect  W.  G.  Hunt,  Confed- 
eration Life  Building,  has  completed  plans  for  a  brick  resideno" 
to  be  built  on  Neville  Park  lioulevard,  for  J.  A.  Hearst,  203  Wil- 
low avenue.  Cost  $6,000.  The  same  architect  .has  also  completed 
plans  for  six  brick  houses  to  be  built  on  Kew  Beach  avenue  for 
the  Crown  Realty  Company.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  the 
erection  of  a  brick  residence  on  Weyl>ourne  crescent,  for  F.  W. 
Hill,  226A  Havelock  street.     Cost  $4,000. 


A    LARGE    ORDER    FOR    MARINE    WORK. 

It  is  understood  that  the  firm  of  MacKinnon.  Holmes  &  Co., 
Limited,  have  recently  received  from  the  Imperial  authorltle-i 
a  large  order  for  marine  work  which  will  keep  their  plant  in 
operation  for  many  months  to  come. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


THE    PURSUIT    OF    SAFETY. 

"The  Pursuit  of  Safety."  IhhuoiI  by  tlie  .Vulomatlf  Sprinkler 
Company  of  .\nierlra,  ia  a  valuahle  booklet  wlilch  aix'oiyllnK  to 
[la  letter  of  Introduction,  "approaches  the  suliject  of  automatic 
•prlnkler  protection  for  protection  sake."  It  Is  ])lctorlally  Inter- 
eHtluR.  Hplendldly  printed  and  Is  more  In  the  nature  of  a  care- 
fully prepare*!  treiitlse  on  the  loss  and  preveiiHoM  than  a  trade 
nitaloKUe.  The  company  maintains  liranehes  in  mo»t  of  the 
lante  cities  and  has  Its  head  ofllce  at  123  William  Street,  New 
York  City. 


CANADIAN    STEEL   CASEMENTS. 

.\  very  priu'tlcat  Idea  is  incorporated  in  the  new  oataloBfie 
which  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  of  W'alkerville  has 
just  published  on  "Canadian  Steel  t'asemenls."  Aside  from  the 
excellent  <iuallty  of  its  printing  aivd  illustrations.  It  is  comipllcd 
In  loose  leaf  form  in  oi-der  that  the  various  d^^talis  which  ai'e 
accurately  drawn  full  size  may  be  removed  temimrarliy  for  th" 
purpose  of  transferring  same  to  the  arehitects  drawings.  Tliis 
gives  It  a  most  practiwil  purpose  and  iTiakes  the  catalogue  of 
special  value  to  any  one  specifying  windows  of  the  casement 
type.  The  catalogue  contain.s  thirty-two  pages,  9  x  12  inches. 
of  details  and  photographic  subjects  showing  different  style 
casements  and  examples  of  work  already  installed.  Other 
sheets  will  he  supplied  to  Iw  added  to  the  catalogue  as  new 
features  develop  or  the  occasion  riMpiires. 


GLASS  GARDEN   SUGGESTIONS. 

"Glass  Garden  Suggestions"  is  the  appropriate  title  of  an 
artistic  lx)oklet  of  thirty-two  pages  recently  issued  by  the  Glaus 
Gardens  Limited,  of  Toronto.  Georgetown  and  Montreal.  It 
■contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of  green  houses  and  con- 
servatories which  this  company  has  recently  built  including  the 
greenhouses  erected  at  Spencewood  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Quel>ec,  as  well  as  a  number  of  successful  examples  repre- 
senting completed  glass  gardens  and  conservatories  of  both  com- 
mercial and  residential  types.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of 
general  Information  of  value  and  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  heating.  The  booklet  is  attractively  printed  on 
a  light  green  tinted  book  stock  bound  in  a  dark  green  kraft 
paper  cover,  and  in  view  of  the  tncreasing  interest  which  is 
being  taken  in  "hot  house"  culture  offers  a  large  number  of 
very   valuable   suggestions. 


SWIMMING   POOLS. 

An  attractive  booklet  entitled  "Swimming  Pools."  has  been 
i-ssued  by  The  .Vssoclated  Tile  Manufacturers.  Heaver  Palls,  Pa. 
This  booklet  contains  32  pages  of  valuable  Information  rejire- 
senting  the  latest  and  best  practice  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  swimming  and  wading  i>ools.  The  data  furnished  covers 
pioper  shapes  and  dimensions,  together  with  methods  of  con- 
struction and  details  of  waterproofing,  drainage,  overflow 
troughs,  curbs  and  gangways.  Refei-ence  is  also  made  to  variou.s 
accessories  such  as  steps  and  ladders,  diving  boards  and  shower 
baths. 

The  subjects  of  artistic  merit,  markings  and  color  schemes 
are  discussed  and  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  of  recent 
and  notable  installations.  This  booklet  is  distributed  gratis  to 
architects  and  prospective  builders  and  will  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  reference  library. 


PRACTICAL   STRUCTURAL   DESIGN. 

Practical  Structuiai  Design.  By  Ernest  JlcCuilough,  C.  E. 
303  pages,  size  6Vt  x  S  inches.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  bv  the 
T.  P.  C.  Book  Co..  Inc.  Price.  $2.50.  In  this  text  and  reference 
work,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  self  tutored 
men.  the  Held  of  structural  design  is  well  covered.  The  prin- 
ciples of  nionients,  relictions,  shearing  stres.ses.  elastic  limit, 
modulus  of  rupturti.  etc.,  are  clearly  described.  Practical  prob- 
lems in  the  design  of  girders,  beams,  trusses,  etc.,  are  presented, 
and  the  application  of  graphic  statics  to  wind  forces,  stresses 
occurring  in  trusses,  stresses  in  columns,  stresses  in  structures, 
application  of  the  radius  of  gyration,  eccentric  loading,  wind 
bracing,    etc..    are   all    lucidly   treated. 

The  author  Is  a  man  of  wide  i)ractical  experience,  and  in  his 
writing  has  the  happy  faculty  of  so  expressing  his  thougVits  as 
to  enable  the  merest  t.vro  to  readily  grasp  his  meaning.  He  is  a 
licensed  structural  engineeer  and  licensed  architect  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  is  a  member  of  the  .-Vnierican  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  His  high  professional  standing  and  well-known  liter-- 
ar.v  ability  bespeak  for  the  work  a  warm  welcome  at  the  hands 
of  those  seeking  information  of  the  character  presented. 


HOW   HOUSES  ARE   EASILY  WIRED   FOR   ELECTRICITY. 

It  is  seldom  any  is  built  now-a-dajs  without  l)eing  wired 
for  electricity-  There  are  instances,  however,  where  this  does 
riot  happpen  to  be  the  case,  and  there  are  also  many  houses 
which  were  built  before  electricity  became  so  generally  used  and 
which  are  without  this  great  convenience.  .lust  how  these 
places  can  be  made  comfortable  and  modern  is  told  in  an  inter- 
esting little  lKK>klet  on  "How  Hou.ses  are  Easily  Wired  for 
Klectricit,\'."  issued  l>y  the  Toronto  Hydro-Electric  System,  220 
Yonge  Street.  Toronto.  This  booklet  explains  the  simple  method 
of  how  an  entirely  txniceaied  system  of  wiring  can  be  installed 
without  marring  the  walls  or  doing  any  damage  whatever,  and 
without  any  di.soi-der  or  confusion  to  the  owner.  It  also  contain;; 
the  following  summary  showing  the  various  household  conveTii- 
ences  for  wliicli  electricit.\-  can  be  used,  and  which  suggest  a 
r.umber  of  items  which  can  i">e  considered  by  the  aivhitect  or 
builder  at  a  time  a  house  is  lieing  planned,  so  that  sockets  and 
connections  can   be   provided    for  every   purpose. 

,\n  electrically  equipped  home  means  less  drudgery  for  the 
housekeeper. 

—  And   more  comfort  for  the  whole  family. 

-Vn  electric  iron  saves  tiresome  trips  to  tlie  stowe. 

.\n  electric  washing  machine  will  do  an  ordinary  washing  in 
two  liour.'^  at  a   cost   of  two  cents. 

An    electric   vacuum   cleaner   thoroughly   cleans   carpets   and 


jlraperies    without    dljituriilng   the   orderly   arrangement   at   the 

,.i„»."   "Ir^TI''   '"■"'J';*'   "J'*!   '•   the  only   ''hot   application"    that 
gives  a  gentle,  soothing  heat  that  is  constant  and  even 

crisp   a^'rel'uirlS"'"''''   '"*'"■**   delicious   toa«t.   served  hot   and 

An  electric  percolator  makes  coffee  In  the  scientific  way. 
t  .  i'VLITh  V/i"'f''rt8  cost  only  a  nominal  sum  and  thev  help 

to  make  home-life  happy. 

eiccrr"c"lty ''^^  *^"  ***  ''"•'°*'^*'  '"*'>'  '"  '"<>"'«»  '^at  are  wired  for 
■ •  *  « 


uze  &  Flls. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

At  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Buildings 
Featured  in  This  Issue 

Saint  Sulpice  BIbllotheque,   Montreal. 

Brick,  E.  F.  Dartnell,  Ltd. 

Hollers,   E.  Leonard  &  Sons. 

Bronze  Doors,  B.  &  s.  H.  Thompson. 

(  ablnet  and  Woodwork,  La  Cle  Pauze 

("onerete  Work,  M.  Huberdeau. 

Electric  Fixtures.  Tiffany  Studios. 

inectric  Fixtures,  Robt.  Mitchell  Co. 

Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus,  R.  Moncel  Co. 

Book  Lifts.  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co 

Mooring,  .\rmstrong  Cork  Tile. 

I-'urnlture,   Uromesgrove  Guild,  Ltd. 

Grilles,  Dominion  Architectural  Iron  Works.    ' 

Leaded  .Art  Glass.  Henri  Perdrlan    Ltd 

Hardware,  Jobbers,  Durand  Hardware  Co 

Hardware,  Russell  Erwin  Company. 

Heat  Regulating  System,  .lohnson  Temperature  Regulatlne  Co 

Heating  Contractor,  T.  Lessard  &  Fils.  B^'nimB  v.u. 

Book  Stacks,  Snead  &  Company  Iron  Works 

Marble,  LeI'age  Marble  Works.' 

Marble,  Vermont  Marble  Company. 

Ornamental    Iron    (Front    Doors),    Dominion    Architectural    Iron 

Works. 
Paints  (Interior),  Martin  Senour  Company. 
Paints  (Waterproof).  R.  I.  W.  Damp-proof  Paint. 
Painting  Contractors.  Colas  &  Charest. 
Plumbing,  Jas-  Robertson  Company. 
Plumbing  Contractors.  Cadieux  &  Briard. 
Plastering.  McNultv  Bros. 
Radiators.  Taylor-Forbes  Co. 
Poofing,  Tile,  Ludiwici  Caledon  Tile  Co. 
Roofing  Contractors,  Richardson  Simard  Co. 
Seating,  Ofllce  Specialty  Co. 
Granite.  Staiistead  Granite  Co. 

Stone  Contractors,  M.  Huberdeau.  ^ 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel.  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Terra  Cotta.  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
Vacuum  Cleaners.  .\cme  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 

Montreal  Public  Library,  Montreal, 

Brick,  E.  F.  Dartnell.  Ltd. 

Boilers,  .Jenckes  Machine  Company. 

Bronze  Doors.  A.  B.  Ormsby  Co. 

Doors  and  Window  Trim,  Crittal  Casement  Company. 

Clocks,    The   JIagneta   Company. 

Concrete   Work.  .John  Quinlan  Company. 

Electric  Fixtures.  Tiffany  Studios. 

Electric  Wiring  and  .Apparatus.  John  O'Leaiv. 

I'levators  and  Hoists.  Otis-F"ensom  Elevator"  Co 

F'oundations.  Foundation  Company  of  Canada. 

Flooring.  Canadian  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co. 

Floor  Construction,  Seigwart  Beam  Co.,  Ltd. 

Furniture,  Castle  &  Son. 

Grilles.  Tuttle  &  Bailey. 

Glass.  Leaded  .Art,  Luxfer  Prism.  Limited. 

Hardware,  Jobbers.  Durand  Hardware  Co. 

Hardware.  Russell  Erwin  Company. 

Heat  Regulating  System,  Johnson  Temperature  Regulating  Co 

Heating  Contractor,  W.  J.  McGuire  Co. 

Book  Stacks,  Snead  &  Company  Iron  Works. 

Marble,  Missisquoi  Marble  (5o. 

Ornamental    Iron    (Front    Doors),    Dominion    .Architectural    Iron 

Works. 
Paints.  Jiartin  Senour  Company. 
Painting  Contractor.  .Alex.  Oraig,  Limited. 
Plumbing.  James  Robertson  Co. 
Plumbing  Contractors.  W.  J.  McGuire  Co. 
Plastering,  John  Quinlan  &  Company. 
Radiators,  Taylor-Forbes  Company. 
Roofing  Tile,  Ludiwici  Caledon  Tile  Co. 
Roofing  Contractors.  T.  Lessard  &  Fils. 
Stone,  Queenston  Limestone  Company. 
.Stone  Contractors,  John  Quinlan  &  Co. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel,  Phoenix  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 
Terra  Cotta.  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
Vacuum  Cleaners.  .Acme  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 
Ventilating  System,  Sturtevant  Company. 

Roncesvalles  Public  Library. 

Prick.  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
Brick  Contractors,  Davidge  &  Lunn. 
Boilers.  Gurnev  Foundry  Co. 
Concrete  Work.  Davidge  &  Lunn. 

Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus,  Toronto  Electric  Wiring  Co. 
Flooring.  Tile.  Venetian  Mosaic  &  Tile  Co. 
Hardware.  Canada  Hardware  Co. 

Interior  Fittings,  Cabinet.  Woodwork  and  Decoration,  Wm.  Wil- 
liamson. 
Paints,  Benjamin  Moore  &  Company. 
Painting  Contractor,  F.  G.  Roberts  &  Co. 
I'lumbing  Contractor.  Sheppard  &  Abbott. 
Plastering.  E-  J.  Curry. 
Radiators.  Gurney  Foundry  Company. 
Roofing.  G.  M.  Bryan. 
Stone.  Indiana  Limestone  Co. 
Structural  Iron  and  Steel,  Reid  &  Brown.     ' 
Tile.  Don  Valley  Brick  Co. 
Varnish,  Berry  Bros. 
Heating  Contractor,  A.  Welch  &  Son. 
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NEW  KNOX  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  WINNIPEG 

J.  H.  G.  RUSSELL,  Architect 

The  problem  in  mind  in  designing  this  church 
was  to  produce  a  scheme  adaptable  to  tlie  site, 
ideally  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Qu- 
Api)elle  avenue  and  Edmonton  street,  and  over- 
looking the  Central  Park.  The  Early  English 
Gothic  character  of  the  exterior  shows  but  little 
use  of  ornamental  detail,  the  whole  scheme 
depending  largely  for  effectiveness  upon  its 
j-implicity  of  treatment,  and  the  judicious 
nse  of  the  Tyndall  stone  facework,  which  shows 
to  advantage  in  the  perpendicular  lines  through- 
out, and  is  especially  exemplified  in  the  towers. 

The  main  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  above  the 
sidewalk,  and  from  the  entrance  arched  door- 
ways to  the  large  louvred  arched  openings 
around  the  belfry,  terminating  with  pinnacled 
embattlement  at  the 
roof,  the  severe  detail 
has  been  maintained 
throughout. 

The  interior  con- 
struction of  the  church 
is  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, and  the  roof  is 
c  a  r  r  i  e  d  on  steel 
trusses.  The  interior 
finish  is  of  birch,  stain- 
ed in  walnut ;  the  vesti- 
bules and  foyer  have 
tile  floors  with  marble 
base,  and  the  stairs  to 
gallery  are  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  with 
marble  tread  risers 
and  strings. 

Broad  flights  of 
stone  steps  lead  up  to 
the  entrances,  that 
open  into  spacious  ves- 
tibules, through  wiiich 
one  i)asses  into  tlie 
foyer,  which  is  large 
and  comfortable  and 
warm,  and  cheerful  in 
color  treatment,  and  is 
more  than  a  passage- 
way to  and  from  the 
auditorium;  it  is  also  a 
gathering  place  after 
services  and  provides 
the  means  for  social 
intercourse  inside  the 
church  building,  and 
nowhere  is  this  more 
exemplified  than  in  the 
arrangement  of  the 
gallery     stairs.      The 


dominant  feature  of  the  foyer  is  the  Gothic 
screen,  through  which  five  sets  of  double  doors 
give  access  to  the  main  auditorium,  eighty  feet 
wide,  and  with  a  seating  capacity  for  eight  hun- 
dred and  ten  persons.  The  seats  are  run  on  a 
curved  radius,  set  on  a  bowled  floor,  which  al- 
lows of  a  clear  vision  to  every  occupant. 

The  gallery  has  a  seating  cai)acity  for  an  ad- 
ditional four  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  and 
is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  supported 
by  large  cantilever  beams,  which  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  columns  to  support  its  eight-foot 
span  over  the  auditorium. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  auditorium  a  recessed 
apse  encloses  the  organ,  which  was  removed 
from  the  old  building  and  rebuilt  in  new  posi- 
tion. At  each  side,  incorporated  in  the  organ 
enclosures,  are  entrances  to  the  choir,  which  is 
enclosed  all  round  by  a  Gothic  panelled  rail.  An- 
other link  with  old  associations  is  the  re-erection 
m  the  new  building  of  the  pulpit  from  the  old 
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AUDITORIUM,    KNOX   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,   WINNIPEG. 


eliurch,  witli  its  rails  complete,  this  pulpit  plat- 
form boinn-  surrounded  by  a  raised  dais  for 
communion  table,  and  seats  for  elders. 

The  walls  of  the  auditorium  are  broken  np'^ 
into  vertical  panels  by  large  Gothic  windows,: 
tlnouf^ii  which  a  flood  of  lig-ht  in  mellowed  tones:, 
of  cathedral  colored  leaded  s'hiss  adds  bright- 
ness to  the  general  design.  The  large  triple 
windows  on  the  south  elevation  are  a  special 
feature,  and  will  admii'ably  allow  of  memorial 
decorations  in  rich  effect,  without  sacrificing  the 
volume  of  light. 

The  art'hed  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  rises  to 
a  height  of  approximately  fifty-seven  feet  to 
i>.ji('x,  and  the  disposition  of  the  ceiling  ribs  and 
main  trusses  is  such  as  to  produce  a  i)anelled 
effect  well  calculated  to  carry  attention,  the 
main  rib  terminations  being  incori)orated  in  the 
cornice  running  around  the  church,  with  cast 
figure  trusses. 

The  towers  are  carried  by  arches  on  octagon 
columns  over  galleries,  thus  giving  a  clear  sit- 
ting area  at  these  points,  and  obviating  any 
break  in  the  whole  area  of  seating. 

The  lighting  is  derived  from  diffusers  in  ceil- 
ing {)anels  carrying  powerful  reflectors.    A  ne- 


cessary amount  of  semi-indirect  light  is  provid- 
ed under  the  gallery  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
church. 

The  Sunday  school  building  is  laid  out  to  suit 
the  special  requirements  of  the  organization,  is 
easy  of  access,  and,  with  a  view  to  economy  in 
working  effort,  from  the  close  proximity  of  the 
choir  vestries  to  the  church  to  the  privac}^  af- 
forded the  vestry  and  office,  everything  was 
l)lanned  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

A  large  lecture  hall  on  the  ground  floor  can 
be  augmented  by  taking  in  the  two  large  prim- 
ary class  rooms,  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  lecture  hall  by  rolling  ])artitions,  thus 
providing  a  larger  or  smaller  hall,  as  the  occa- 
sion demands. 

Adjoining  the  Sunday  school  is  the  girls'  club 
room,  with  kitchenette,  and  a  large  committee 
room,  while  the  school  library  is  also  on  this 
floor.  The  uses  for  which  the  various  rooms  are 
intended  naturally  dictate  their  furnishings, 
which  are  simple  throughout. 

for  social  puriwses,  the  basement  portion  of 
the  Sunday  school  building  is  equipped  with  a 
large  kitchen  and  servery,  adjoining  the  social 
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GROUND  FIX)OR  PLAN,   KNOX   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH,  WINNIPEG. 


hall,  suitable  for  supper  parties  or  other  social 
fniK'tious.  Tlie  men's  club  room  is  also  located 
on  this  Hoor. 

The  heating  apparatus  and  tlie  ventilation 
sj'stems  are  under  the  church  auditorium,  with 
fuel  storage  and  ash  bin  with  hoist,  provision 
for  shower  baths  is  also  made  in  this  portion  of 


the  basement,  the  balance  of  this  area  being  held 
over  for  sport  activities. 

Cloak  and  toilet  rooms  are  provided  on  the 
different  floors,  and  a  system  of  semi-indirect 
lighting  illuminates  the  building  throughout. 

The  cost  of  the  structure,  exclusive  of  organ, 
seating  and  furnishings,  was  about  $240,000. 


BA.SEMENT,    KNOX    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    WINNIPEG. 
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FOYER,    FIRST    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST    SCIENTIST,    WINNIPEG. 

FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  SCIEN- 
TIST, WINNIPEG 

JORDON  &  O  VER,  Architects 

In  plan  this  building  forms  a  Greek  cross,  tlie 
extreme  dimensions  of  which  are  ninety  feet. 
The  main  entrance  liall  is  twelve  by  sixty  feet, 
extending  transversel}',  with  stairs  at  either  end 
leading  to  the  auditorium  above.  Direct  access 
is  given  to  a  spacious  foyer,  forty  by  sixty  feet, 
which,  together  with  the  large  Sunday  school 
room,  fifty  by  sixty  feet,  takes  up  practically  the 
entire  ground  floor.  Seating  acconnnodation  is 
provided  in  the  Sunday  school  room  for  three 
hundred  pupils.  The  foyer 
has  also  a  separate  car- 
riage entrance  and  a  largo 
cloak  room  with  racks  for 
four  hundred  hangings. 
Additional  access  to  tlie 
auditorium  is  obtained  by 
stairs  leading  from  the 
corridor  in  the  rear,  and 
along  which  are  situated 
retiring  rooms  for  men 
and  women,  together  with 
a  general  committee  room. 
There  is  also  a  private 
staircase  communicatinv 
with  the  readers'  room 
above,  in  addition  to 
stairs  leiidiii^-  to  the  boilei' 
room  in  the  basement,  and 
emergency  exits  openin"' 
onto  a  covered  porch  at 
the  rear. 

In  the  auditorium  on 
the  upper  floor  the  seatin'^- 
area  takes  up  a  space  of 


JORDON    &   OVER,   ARCHITECTS. 

approximately  sixty  by  ninety  feet.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  a  gallery  fifteen  by  sixty  feet, 
situated  over  the  main  entrance,  and  which  in- 
creases the  seating  capacity  to  a  total  of  about 
eleven  hundred.  Inunediately  behind  the  read- 
ers' platform  there  are  four  private  rooms  for 
use  of  the  readers,  organist  and  soloist.  En- 
trance from  these  rooms  is  gained  by  doors  at 
the  rear  of  the  platform  which  form  part  of  tlie 
])anelling.  The  organ  loft,  which  is  immediate- 
.ly  above,  is  twelve  by  thirty-four  feet,  the  front 
being  enclosed  by  a  colonnade  with  open  grille 
panelling  between  the  columns  concenlin'^  the 
oi'gan  from  view. 
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T  h  u  exterior  walls 
above  the  grade  are  faced 
with  light  biitT  {)rossod 
brit'k  of  Roman  siiape, 
with  Tyndall  stone  trim- 
iiiiiig.  The  interior  divis- 
ion walls  are  ai-so  of  brick, 
and  the  partitions  are  of 
wood  stndding  covered 
with  metal  lath  and  plas- 
ter. Furring  and  plaster 
board  are  used  on  all  out- 
side walls  as  a  base  for  the 
plasterer.  The  interior 
trim  throughout  is  of 
birch  finished  in  ivory  en- 
amel, with  the  exception 
of  the  doors,  which  are  of 
mahogany.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  decorated  with 
light,  warm  tones,  with 
I)anels  brought  out  by  re- 
lief bands  of  darker  har- 
monizing colors.  The  pews 
have  mahogany  finish  and 

rolls,  with  birch  backs  and  seats  finished   to 
match. 

The  heating  is  by  a  low  i)ressure  steam  grav- 
ity system,  with  direct  radiation.    The  building 
is  ventilated  by  means  of  an  electrically  driven 
blower,  which  draws  air  in  from  outside  and  de- 
livers it  to  all  parts  of  the  building  through  a 
system  of  metal  ducts.     The  air  cau  either  be 
drawn  into  the  building  direct,  or  conducted 
thi'ough  a  special  furnace  for  the  |)urpose  of 
moderately  wanning  it  before  being  delivered 
to  the  various  rooms.    This  system  is  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  used  to 
supplj'  fresh  air,  or  recir- 
culate the  air  already  in 
the  building  and  heat  the 
building     in     moderately 
cold  weather. 

The  auditorium  is  elec- 
trically lighted  by  means 
of  lune  five  hundred  watt 
nitrogen  lamps  in  single 
unit  fixtures  distributed 
on  three  sides  of  the  room 
near  the  outside  walls, 
three  over  the  gallery  and 
three  at  each  of  the  two 
sides,  adjacent  to  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  cost  of  the  building 
was  approximately  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 


VIEW    TOWAKD.S    GALLERY,    FIRST    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST    SCIENTIST,    WINNIPEG. 

ment  of  New  South  Wales,  which  has  set  aside 
three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres  of  Crown 
land  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  for  the  erection  of 
workingmen's  cottages.  Reservations  have  been 
made  for  roads,  parks,  and  religious  purposes, 
also  for  police  stations,  administrative  build- 
ings, etc.  Two  hundred  and  eleven  acres  are  re- 
served for  building  sites,  on  which  cottages  are 
being  erected,  seven  to  the  acre.  This  will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  1,487  cottages  and  forty  shops.  Al- 
leady  two  hundred  and  forty  cottages  and  six 
shops  have  been  completed. 


The  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  community  forms  a 
distinct  part  of  the  hous- 
ing scheme  of  the  Govern- 
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VIKW    TOWARDS    ENTRANCE,    STANLEY    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    MONTREAL. 


IS  IN,    WOOD   &    MILLER,  ARCHITECTS. 


THE  STANLEY  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  MONTREAL 

HUTCHISON,   WOOD  <t  MILLER.  Architects 

No  type  of  ecclestical  work  is  better  adapted 
to  show  the  effective  use  of  brick  than  that  de- 
signed in  the  Lombard  style  characteristic  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  northern  Italy;  and  an 
especially  in- 
teresting mod- 
ern example  is 
the  Stanley 
P  r  esbyterian 
church  on 
W  e  s  t  m  ount 
avenue,  ^lont- 
r  e  a  I.  T  w  o 
tones  of 
Scotch  fire 
bricks  are  us- 
ed, set  up  in 
u  n  e  V  0  11 
courses  of 
from  fou'-  to 
six  courses 
*'nv  each  band, 
and  liannon- 
ioiislv  blended 


so  as  to  produce  an  attractive  and  artistic  ex 
terior.     The  trimmings  are  of  Bath  stone  and 
the  roof  of  deep  red  tile. 

The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  a  slight  variation 
from  the  usual  in  that  the  transepts  are  finished 
octagonal  on  the  outside,  but  showing  a  circular 
wall  on  the  inside;  the  dome  being  the  full  size 
of  the  crossing  of  nave  and  transepts. 


ciROUND    FLOOR    PLAN,   STANLEY    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    MONTREAL. 
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UlUKiSC,    TUWAKUS    CllA.XCEL,    STANLEY    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    MONTREAL, 


The  interior  finish  is  very  simple  in  treat- 
ment, the  walls  being  in  sand-finished  plaster, 
treated  in  a  soft  French  grey  np  to  the  spring 
of  the  vaults,  the  ornamental  band 
course  at  the  spring  being  in  ivory 
plaster,  and  the  vaults  and  domes  in 
gold  Dutch  metal  lac- 
quered. Practically  the  •; 
whole  of  the  vaults  and 


domes  are  in  cotton  applied  over  heavy  hair 
felt,  this  giving  practically  perfect  acoustical 
properties  to  the  auditorium.  All  the  wood  fin- 
ish throughout  is  of  chestnut,  finished  a  deep, 
rich  brown.  The  glazing  of  windows  is  in  two 
iones  of  amber  glass,  and  the  artificial  lighting 
of  brass  liraiging  fixtures,  with  the  simple  open 
lamps  around  a  brass  ball.  The  heating  and 
ventilation  is  taken  care  of 
by  a  direct  indirect  system, 
with  low  pressure  steam  boil- 
er and  blower. 
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Tlic  huikliiiK  lias,  at  |)ros(Mit,  a  small  gallery 
j;t  rear,  capable  of  seating  about  one  hundred, 
with  i)rovisi()n  made  for  future  galleries  in  the 
transej)ts;  the  seating  facilities  in  the  audi- 
torium accommodating  ])et\vccn  eight  and  nine 
hundred. 

The  total  cost  of  the  chnrch  in  itself  (the  Sun- 
day school  not  having  been  built  as  yet)  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $114,500. 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
MONTREAL 

HUTCHISON,  ^OOD  <t  MILLER.  Architects 

An  exterior  view  of  this  edifice  was  shown  in 
this  magazine  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  the 
object  of  the  illustrations  presented  lierewith  is 
lor  the  purpose  of  showing  the  interior  treat- 
ment, which,  owing 
to  the  lack  of 
photograj)hs  was 
impossible  at  that 
time. 

The  arrange- 
ment is  carried  out 
so  as  to  give  an  un 
obstructed  view, 
from  any  sitting 
in  the  church,  of 
the  platform  and 
organ;  the  general 
lines  and  decora 
tive  scheme  pro- 
ducing a  dignified 
and  restful  effect. 
Tlie  walls  are  of  a 
sand-tinish  plaster, 
tinted  in  deej) 
green,  which  har- 
monizes with  the 
dark  brown  given 
the  chestnut  pew8 
a  n  d  woodwork 
used  throughout. 
The  ceiling  plastei' 
is  grey,  and  the 
glass  is  simple  am- 
ber (piarries.  The 
artificial  lighting 
comes  from  ten  fix 
tures  suspended 
f  r  o  m  l)rackcts. 
each  one  contain- 
ing eight  candle 
lights.  In  addition 
there  are  side 
brackets  of  similar 
design. 

Seating     accom 
modation    is    pro- 
vided     for     eijrht 
hundred    and   fiftv 


on  the  ground  (loor,  and  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  galleryover  the  vestibule.  The  plans 
also  allow  for  possible  future  side  galleries  in 
the  transepts,  which  will  give  acconunodation 
for  an  additional  two  hundred. 

At  the  rear  of  the  building  are  the  Sunday 
school  (pmrters,  consisting  of  an  auditorium 
with  galleries  on  three  sides,  acconnnodating 
about  six  hundred.  This  is  lighted  partly  from 
the  side  and  partly  from  a  skylight  ovei'  the 
auditorium.  Adjoining  is  the  church  parlor  and 
other  similar  offices. 

The  heating  of  the  church  propei'  is  by  forced 
air,  over  pin  radiators,  placed  immediately  un- 
der each  outlet  duct.  The  air,  driven  through 
the  i)ipe  duct  by  motor-driven  fan,  is  perfectly 
tempered  by  the  heat  from  steam  pipes,  which 
also  run  in  this  duct,  and  finally  heated  when 
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iron  steam  boiler,  while 
that  of  the  Sunday  school 
is  altogether  by  hot  water. 
The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  faced  with  mix- 
ed blue  and  green  sand- 
stone, cut  rock  face,  and 
trimmed  with  the  same 
material  tooled.  The  roof- 
ing is  of  slate. 


VIEW     TOWARDS     ENTRANCK,     p-IRST     PRESBYTERIAN     CHURCH 


passing  through  the  pin  radiators.  During 
warm  weather  the  fan  can  be  used  for  introduc- 
ing fresh,  cool  air  into  the  building.  Tlie  air  in 
the  auditorium,  if  comparatively  fresh,  can  be 
used  by  recirculation  system  back  to  the  fan, 
or  can  be  expelled  through  a  vent  shaft,  and 
perfectly  fresli  air  introduced  into  the  auditor- 
ium.   The  steam  heating  is  su})plied  by  a  cast- 


One  should  perhaps  con- 
sider recent  ecclesiastical 
work  not  so  much  in  com- 
jiarison  with  old  world 
edifices  so  generally  the 
criterion  of  the  student; 
but  rather  from  the  view- 
point as  to  what  has 
grown  out  of  the  immedi- 
ate past,  and  as  to  what 
the  present  tendency  indi- 
cates as  to  the  future. 


DETAIL   OF    TOWER,    FIRST    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    MONTREAL. 
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(lesijirncrs;  l)iit  it  is  more 
tlie  spirit  of  tiic  masters 
whicii  brouglit  these  beau 
tifiil  forms  into  existence, 
ratiier  tiian  the  forms 
themselves,  which  shouhl 
most  forcibly  impress  us. 
Form  in  itself  too  often 
leads  to  assimilative  arch- 
itecture, while  sincerity  of 
l)nrpoKe  results  in  under- 
standing? and  creative 
power. 

Assumiufj:  tiio  basis  of 
examining  the  present  ac- 
complishments against 
our  previous  efforts,  there 
is  at  least  substantial 
ground  for  encouragement 
and  an  outlook  which  is 
most  hopeful  and  promis- 
ing. One  observes  in  the 
newer  churches  less  ch'- 
canery,  less  deception,  and 

GENEHAL   VIEW   OK   AUDITORIUM,   FIRST   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    MONTREAL.  '  •  lU 

a  more  smcere  adherence 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  to  those  ideals  wiiich  are  desired  in  all  classes  of 

is  intended  to  minimize  the  value  of  notable  ex-  buildings,  and  in  cliurch  edifices  especially,  in 

amples  which  will  always  remain  a  source  of  in-  which  honesty  in  the  use  of  materials  and  archi- 

spiration  and  traditional  guidance  to   church  tectural  expression  is  the  underlying  principle. 
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HOWARD   PARK    METHODIST   CHURCH,   TORONTO. 
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HOWARD   PARK   METHODIST 
CHURCH,  TORONTO 

WM.  GEORGE  BURNS,  Architect 

One  of  the  comparatively  recent  edifices 
erected  in  Toronto  is  tlie  Howard  Park  Metho- 
dist (^hurcli,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sunny- 
side  avenue  and  Marniaduke  street,  designed  in 
Perpendicuhir  Gothic  style.  This  structure  is 
liuilt  of  St.  Mary's  limestone,  and  has  a  seating 
ca{)a<'ity  of  a  little  over  twelve  hundred  in  the 


VIEW   IX)OKING  TOWARDS   SIDE  GAI.I.ERY    AND  TRANSEPT,    HOWARD   PARK    METHODIST   CHURCH,  TORONTO 


cluucii  proper,  and  ahout 
seven  hundi'ed  in  the  Sun- 
day school  section. 

The  tower  and  the  large 
tracery  windows  in  tran- 
septs are  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  features 
of  the  design,  the  tower 
rising  to  a  height  of  ninety 
feet,  and  lending  dignity 
to  the  wliole  structure. 

In  plan  the  auditorium 
follows  the  usual  cruci- 
form arrangement,  with 
large  cement  columns  sup- 
porting the  vaulted  ceil- 
ing. The  trim  throughout 
is  (juartered  cut  oak,  the 
pulpit,  furniture,  choir 
front  and  pews  all  heing 
specially  designed  as  part 
of  the  interior  scheme. 

"^rho  entrance  to  the  au- 
ditorium is  through  a 
large  lohhy  or  foyer,  tiled 
in  Welsh  (piai-ries,  and  with  a  staircase 
at  each  end  leading  to  the  gallery  above. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  partition 
separating  the  foyer  from  the  auditorium. 
Instead  of  a  solid  wall  or  partition,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  upper  portion  of  the  jjartition  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  heavy  bevelled  glass  plates, 
which  enable  one  to  see  into  the  auditorium  be- 
fore entering. 

The  Sunday  school  section  is  finished  in  ash, 
and  is  divided  into  class  rooms  on  both  the 
ground  and  first  floors 
by  a  series  of  sliding 
doors  or  ])artitions.  The 
extension  to  the  south  of 
the  Sunday  school  is  used 
in  the  basement  for  kitch- 
en and  cloak  rooms;  and 
the  floors  above  for  Bible 
class  rooms  and  board 
room. 

The  basement  of  the 
Sunday  school  also  pro- 
vides a  room  which  is  used 
for  social  purposes  and 
foi-  the  primary  depart- 
ment. The  gymnasium, 
about  seventy  feet  square, 
is  situated  under  the  main 
body  of  the  church,  and 
has  a  clear  floor  space  of 
fortj^-two  by  seventy  feet 
between  columns  for  bas- 
ket ball  and  other  games, 
with  locker  rooms  and 
shower  baths  attached. 
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THE  DOME  IN 
ARCHITECTURE 

The  dome  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all 
architectural  forms,  and  is 
more  expressive  of  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur 
than  any  other  of  the 
structural  features  of 
arcliiteetural  expression. 
While  the  vault  conveys 
the  impression  of  mystery 
and  sublimity,  often  aided 
by  partial  darkness,  the 
dome  gives  an  impression 
of  serenity  and  light.  The 
arch  and  lintel  grew  out  of 
practical  necessities,  and 
are  used  in  the  humblest 
structures  erected  by  man- 
kind, though  they  have 
their  place  in  more  ambi- 
tious structures,  but  the 
dome  is  pre-eminently  the 
expression  of  the  "Grand 

Manner"  in  architecture,  and  fails  in  effect  if 
used  on  too  small  a  scale,  except  as  an  occa- 
sional internal  decorative  feature.  The  history 
of  its  development  is  that  of  a  feature  which  was 
first  conceived  for  internal  purposes,  but  which 
in  the  progress  of  time  has  become,  more  and 
more  often  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining  exter- 


FOYER,     HOWARD    PARK     METHODIST    CHURCH,    TORONTO. 

nal  architectural  etfects.  The  Romans  and  the 
Byzantines  used  it  as  a  constructional  feature 
of  internal  architecture,  but  it  became  in  the 
hands  of  the  Renaissance  architects  the  culmin- 
ating means  of  external  display.  In  the  Pan- 
theon it  is  only  internally  that  the  dome  is  clear- 
ly expressed,  at  Hagia  Soi)hia  the  same  holds 
true,  and  in  Byzantine  churches  its  form  is  more 

^ n— ^ — !- 


OALLERT,    HOWARD    PARK     METHODIST    CHURCH,    TORONTO. 
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REMODELLED    INTERIOR  OF    ST.    THOMAS     ANGLICAN    CHURCH,   TORONTO. 

often  than  not  entirely  concealed  beneath  a  tiled 
I'oof  of  flat  pitch.  In  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  the 
same  is  true,  for  the  domes  which  show  extern- 
ally are  a  later  timber  and  lead  erection,  in  no 
way  conforming  to  the  internal  lines  of  the 
structure  beneath. 

Compared  with  such  buildings,  the  use  of  the 
dome  in  many  later  Oriental  buildings,  and  in 
jilmost  all  Renaissance  ones,  seems  almost  en- 
tirely dictated  by  the  desire  to  employ  an  ef- 
fective external  feature  which  might  in  many 
cases  be  obliterated  with  actual  advantaire  to  in 
ternal  effect.  Tt  is  strange  that  many  ^ho  hive 
belittled  Roman  architecture  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive in  it  the  frankest  recognition  of  the  wants 
and  liabits  of  mankind  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Criticism  has  been  so  exclusively  concen- 
trated on  the  meaning  of  detail— often  arrived 
at  by  unjustifiable  assumption— that  it  has 
missed  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  Roman  build- 
ers, even  in  their  most  magnificent  construc- 
tions, were  less  concerned  with  outward  show 
than  with  considerations  of  internal  conven- 
ience. Tliere  is  nothing  in  Roman  architecture 
which  can  be  held  to  be  so  purely  decorative  as 
llie  turrets,  towers  and  spires  of  many  of  our 
niediii'val  buildings,  or  the  manner  m  which 
steeply   ])itched   roofs   were   often   used  when 


EDEN    SMITH    &    SO.NS,  ARCHITECTS. 


Hatter  ones  would  have  afforded  a  readier  way 
of  covering  space.  Certainly  both  Roman  and 
Byzantine  builders  were  content  to  use  the  dome 
for  purely  practical  internal  objects,  leaving 
their  outward  form  unintlnenced ;  and  compared 
with  such  examples  the  Renaissance  dome  so 
often  used  in  connection  with  churches,  becomes 
a  mere  external  lantern  which  interrupts,  when 
placed  centrally,  a  range  of  vaulting.  For 
strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes  it  may  be  held 
that  the  dome  is  a  mistake  when  used  in  the 
centre  of  a  Latin  cross,  as  it  breaks  up  a  vista 
and  dissii)ates  interest,  which  should  bo  concen- 
trated in  the  culminating  point  of  design, theeast 
end.  The  usual  form  of  the  Renaissance  dome 
surmounted  by  a  lantern  is  also  a  bad  form  con- 
tructionally,  since  it  throws  weight  on  the  weak- 
est point  of  the  whole  structure,  a  fact  which  in 
St.  Paul's  has  necessitated  much  ingenious  con- 
struction, and  in  addition  supi)lied  arguments 
to  those  who  maintain  that  in  all  good  architec- 
ture the  structural  means  should  be  apparently 
displayed.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  only  by  a  degree  separated 
from  the  emphasis  given  to  the  crossing  in  a 
Gothic  plan. 

The  dome  as  used  by  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture is  a  feature  which  replaces  the  tower. 
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and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tower,  an  internal  ef- 
fect is  seldom  obtained ;  for  the  great  height  and 
limited  positions  from  whicli  a  dome  employed 
in  this  way  can  be  readily  seen,  lax'gely  do  away 
with  its  value,  and  the  effort  to  reconcile  dia- 
metrically opposite  functions  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  a  most  interesting  series  of  examples  in 
which  the  external  covering  is  carried  out  by  in- 
genious and  complicated  hidden  construction. 
In  the  case  of  the  vault  the  difficulty  of  ai)pre- 
ciating  enoimous  heights  is  done  away  with  be- 
cause we  can  usually  obtain  one  long  vista,  but 
the  difficulty  is  apparent  in  some  comparatively 
short  and  enormously  lofty  churches  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  Wren's  rejected  design  for  St.  Paul's 
he  succeeded  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance  in  producing  a  design 
giving  effect  to  the  internal  expression  of  the 
dome,  but  even  here  the  domical  idea  is  less 
cleai'ly  expressed  and  emphasized  than  we  find 
it  in  Byzantine  architecture,  entirely  dominated 
as  it  is  by  the  desire  to  obtain  the  fullest  value 
out  of  a  feature  whicli  atfords  unusual  possibili- 
ties of  effect. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  see  the  dome  used 
in  the  earlier  constructive  sense  alone;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  often  used  as 
an  inner  covering  of  great  space— The  Builder. 
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Co-operation  in  Design 

By  A.  R.  JEMMETT 
I'aper  rend  hefore  Koynl  Institute  of  UHWaJi  Ardhltecls. 

must  ulTimatoly  pc  risli. 


npIlE  principle  of  iiitcUijfcnt  tJo-oiHTation 
-'■  botween  tliosf  coiici'iiu'd  in  actual  build- 
ing operations  —  between  the  architect  and 
tlie  decorator,  the  architect  and  tiie  crafts- 
man—is  now  fully  recoj^nized;  but  the  way  in 
which  this  principle  should  be  jmt  into  practice 
ap[)ears  to  be  a  (piestion  on  wiiicli  there  is  more 
to  be  said.  J  hope  it  will  be  said  by  those  better 
(lualitied  than  1  am  to  say  it. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  co-operation,  and  a  very 
important  one;  but  that  to  which  1  would  draw 
attention  is  the  need  for  closer  and  fuller  co- 
operation between  architects  themselves  durinfj- 
the  concei)tion  and  development  of  tlieir  designs 
before  buildinji:  co-operation  has  a  chance  to  be- 
gin. More  particularly  would  I  [)oint  to  the 
immense  value  of  a  real  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  mutual  assistance;  to  its  widening?  effect  on 
the  mental  outlook,  its  stimulating  effect  on  the 
imagination,  and  its  general  tendency  towards 
raising  the  standard  of  architecture  and  the  re- 
pute of  those  who  practise  it.  I  submit  that  the 
possibilities  of  this  form  of  co-operation  have 
not  been  sufficiently  explored.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  racial  characteristics,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  just  emerging  from  a 
period  of  unrestricted  individualism  in  design, 
pnd  may  be  still  susceptible  to  its  influence. 
During  this  period  genius  dwelt  apart,  and 
wrought  in  splendid  isolation,  jealously  guard- 
ing its  trade  secrets,  as  deeds  of  apprenticeship 
testify.  Each  designer  was  a  law  unto  himself. 
Everyone  went  iiis  own  way  simply  because  it 
was  his  own  way,  indifferent,  apparently,  to  his 
destination,  and  })riding  liimself  on  the  fact  that, 
whatever  else  his  work  might  or  might  not  be, 
at  least  it  was  his  own.  "A  poor  ill-favored 
thing,  sir,  but  mine  own."  The  mere  fact  that 
it  was  entirely  "mine  own"  down  to  the  last 
cupboard-door  handle  or  casement  fastener  was 
evidently  considered  ample  excuse,  or  even 
justification,  for  its  poverty  and  ill-favor.  Eacli 
man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  artistic  conduct  created  an 
atmospliere  of  mutual  jealousy  and  veiled  hos- 
tility in  which  it  was  actually  possible  to  refuse 
to  publish  one's  drawings  for  fear  that  others 
might  learn  something  from  them.  So  was 
knowledge  spread  and  architecture  advanced. 

The  perverted  morality  of  this  golden  rule 
need  not  detain  us.  Obviously  the  devil  would 
take  the  foremost,  not  the  liindmost,  by  any 
ethical  standard  conceivable  now.  Wliat  con- 
cerns us,  however,  is  the  lack  of  intelligence  that 
failed  to  ])erceive  that  we  are  all  members  of 
the  same  body,  and  cannot  flourish  individually 
unless  the  whole  l)ody  flourishes  collectively,  and 
that  if  we  fail  to  support  the  l)ody  we  ourselves 


It  concerns  us  because 
we  are  faced  with  the  result,  the  inevitable  reac- 
tion of  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  ill-nourished 
body  upon  the  health  of  its  individual  members. 

({ranted  that  we  now  breathe  a  more  congen- 
ial atmosphere,  and  that  a  more  enlightened 
self-interest  has  taught  us  that  we  can  best  serve 
our  own  intei'ests  by  serving  those  of  the  body 
to  which  we  belong,  that  the  more  we  give  the 
more  we  receive;  but  are  we  yet  fully  persuaded 
that  isolation  is  mental  and  spiritual  starvation, 
and  that  the  (piality  of  a  design  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  its  autlioi-shi))? 

To  those  who  still  hold  the  o])ini()u  that  each 
man's  design  is,  and  must  be,  entirely  his  own 
this  (piestion  of  co-operation  may  present  some 
difficulty.  The  mere  idea  of  a  collective  con- 
cept, or  of  co-operating  to  produce  a  concept, 
may  suggest  a  paradox  or  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  1  tliink  it  is  March  Phillipps  who  points 
out  that  architecture  is  the  most  intellectualized 
of  all  the  arts.  If,  bearing  this  in  mind,  and 
accepting  the  view  that  it  is  also  a  communal 
])roduct  expressing  certain  aspects  of  connnunal 
life,  we  examine  the  nature  of  our  work,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  the 
mental  processes  involved,  the  difficulty  may, 
perhaps,  disappear.  We  may  even  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  no  man's  design  ever  is,  or  can 
be,  entii-ely  his  own,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  that 
no  architectural  design  ever  is,  or  can  be,  the 
outcome  of  a  single  mind. 

We  have  to  remember  that,  although  under 
the  impulse  to  create  we  may  all  visualize 
castles  in  the  air,  yet  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
such  personal  mental  concepts  rarely  material- 
ize. Tt  may  be  possible  to  suddenly  create,  to 
visualize  instantaneously,  and  straight  away  to 
go  and  build  just  the  one  building  that  can  ex- 
press the  mood  of  the  moment  — it  may  be  pos- 
sible, but  the  point  is,  we  don't  do  it.  We  do  not 
get  the  chance.  We  may  have  the  imi)ulse  and 
the  vision,  but  not  the  opportunity.  A  proce- 
dure allowed  to  the  poet  or  the  musician  is  de- 
nied to  the  architect.  He  can  only  design  the 
buildings  that  other  people  require,  and  when 
they  require  them.  He  finds  his  opportunity  for 
self-expression  limited  by  the  fact  that  both  the 
impulse  to  build,  the  nature  of  the  building  and 
the  germ  of  the  idea  for  its  design  originate 
with  tliose  who  need  the  building,  not  with  those 
who  build  it;  as  well  as  by  the  further  fact  that 
accommodation,  site,  cost,  and  so  forth, 
are  all  predetermined  and  presented  to 
him  as  factors  in  a  problem  lie  is  called 
upon  to  solve.  Regarding  our  work  from  this 
point  of  view— the  solution  of  a  given  prede- 
termined problem— we  may  be  disposed  to  ad- 
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niit  that  eo-operatiou  in  its  solution  is.  possible. 

There  may  be  buildings  so  small  and  so 
simple  that  the  solution  of  any  ])roblem  they 
present  is  obvious,  but  there  sTi-e  others  so 
large  and  so  complex  that  it  can  only  be  arrived 
at  slowly  by  analysis  leading  to  synthesis,  a  pro- 
cess of  gradually  building  uj)  or  evolving  a 
mental  concept  which  must  be  not  only  comi)lete 
in  itself  but  the  one  that  presents  the  right  solu- 
tion of  the  particular  problem  in  hand.  When 
we  consider  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the 
preliminary  analytic  work  re(iuired  before  we 
are  in  a  position  to  proceed  to  a  synthesis;  the 
danger  of  a  premature  synthesis,  under  pres- 
sure of  the  time  limit;  the  number  of  possible 
solutions  that  present  themselves,  and  the 
amount  of  judgment  recjuired  to  choose  between 
them,  we  may  be  pre[)ared  to  admit  that  co- 
operation is  not  only  possible  but  desirable. 
Indeed,  when  we  further  consider  the  rapid 
advance  of  knowledge,  the  growing  complexity 
of  society,  the  increase  of  the  factors  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  the  new  ])roblems  in- 
volved in  the  tendency  to  build  ever  larger  and 
more  complex  buildings,  to  bring  groups  of 
building-s,  and  even  whole  towns,  within  the 
scope  of  a  single  architectural  synthesis;  when 
we  realize,  in  short,  that  architecture  is  an  art 
that  is  only  in  its  infancy,  we  may  be  willing  to 
admit  that  co-operation  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary— if  only  by  way  of  division  of 
labor. 

The  practical  advantages  of  division  of  lab- 
or are  obvious.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  particularly  in  America,  by  the  associa- 
tion—in partnership  or  otherwise— of  men  of 
different  aptitudes,  each  of  whom  specializes  on 
his  own  branch  of  the  problem,  but  1  am  move 
interested  for  the  moment  in  those  who  combine 
to  study  every  aspect  of  the  problem  together, 
and  to  produce  a  joint  solution.  When  two  oi' 
three  are  gathered  together,  sharing  the  same 
mental  outlook  or  attitude  towards  their  art, 
and  work  together  to  the  same  ends,  they  mutu- 
ally strengthen,  stimulate  and  inspire  one  an- 
other, and  personalities  seem  to  mingle,  melt 
and  fuse  into  a  something  greater  than  any  one 
of  them,  a  collective  personality— the  person- 
ality of  the  grou]).  Tliis  joint  personality  a])- 
pears  able  to  produce  a  complete  mental  concept 
—  a  joint  solution  of  the  problem  which  is  not 
that  of  any  one  member  of  the  grou]i,  which  is 
different  from  that  which  any  one  member 
would  have  produced  alone,  and  which,  in  my 
view,  may  be,  should  be,  and  generally  is,  better 
than  that  which  any  one  member  could  have  pro- 
duced alone.  A  design  embodying  such  a  con- 
cept seems  to  reflect  the  collective  personality 
of  the  group,  not  the  individuality  of  any  one 
person,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  dominating 
idea,  not  by  a  dominant  mind. 

This  suggestion  of  a  collective  personality 


may  ai)pear  fantastic  and  quite  unnecessary  to 
those  who  hold  that  a  design  must  be  the  out- 
come of  a  single  mind.  They  may  prefer  to 
take  the  view  that  any  such  group  of  men  is 
sure  to  be  dominated  by  one  iiulividual,  the  real 
creator  of  the  design,  to  whom  the  others  are 
really  assistants;  and  that  any  improvement  in 
the  (luality  of  the  design  would  be  due  to  their 
influence,  whicli  seems  to  point  to  the  value  of 
assistance,  provided  it  is  co-operative. 

We  never  seem  to  have  considered  how  far 
our  work  may  be  8imi)lified  and  its  quality  im- 
proved by  sym])athetic  and  intelligent  co-opera- 
tive assistance.  We  do  not  know  how  to  use  our 
assistants.  If  we  do  not  exploit  them  we  still 
continue  to  I'egard  them  too  much  as  draughts- 
men, or  even  as  clerks,  and  too  little  as  assistant 
designers.  Instead  of  taking  them  into  our  con- 
fidence, o])ening  our  minds  to  them  and  discus- 
sing the  problem  with  them  as  man  to  man- 
recognizing  that  our  greater  experience  may  be 
our  only  claim  to  lead— instead  of  using  them 
to  help  us  to  analyze  the  programme,  study  the 
various  factors  of  the  problem,  examine  the 
potentialities  of  various  possible  solutions,  and 
generally  assist  us  in  clarifying  and  arranging 
our  ideas  and  arriving  at  our  general  concept  of 
the  scheme,  we  bring  them  in  as  draughtsmen 
when  the  general  outline  of  the  scheme  is  com- 
pleted and  the  chance  for  co-operative  assist- 
ance is  passed.  I  wonder  if  we  quite  realize  how 
nmch  we  lose  by  this  procedure,  and  how  much 
the  younger  generation  loses.  The  study  of 
completed  results  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
student,  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  watching 
and  taking  part  in  the  mental  })rocesses  where- 
by they  are  obtained.  The  assistant,  either  as 
gliost  or  draughtsman,  must  disapiiear,  and  be 
replaced  by  the  assistant  architect,  trained  in 
the  schools  to  co-operate,  if  we  are  to  pass  on 
our  knowledge,  build  up  a  tradition  of  method, 
and  arrive  at  that  general  mental  outlook  in 
common  so  necessary  to  the  advancement  of 
architecture. 

Possibly  this  brings  us  to  the  real  reason 
why  we  do  not  co-operate  more  often.  Not  be- 
cause we  will  not,  but  because  we  can- 
not, because  we  have  no  traditional  meth- 
od of  working  and  no  mental  outlook  connnwi 
to  us  all.  We  cannot  walk  together  cheer- 
ing and  sustaining  one  another  by  the  way, 
because  we  walk  in  different  ways.  Small 
groups,  ])erhaps,  go  the  same  way— pos- 
sibly arm  in  arm,  co-operating  as  they  go, 
but  these  groups  have  not  yet  agreed  on 
any  one  way  in  which  they  can  all  walk 
together.  This  way  must  be  found,  even 
if  we  all  have  to  modify  our  views,  and 
trust  less  to  our  own  unaided  sense  of  direction 
in  order  to  find  it;  for  it  is  the  way  of  progress 
by  co-operation  in  design. 
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New  Trust  and  Guarantee  Building,  Toronto 


aS  the  centre  oi'  Toronto's  financial  district, 
-i*-  Bay  street  occupies  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion that  Wall  street  does  to  New  York,  and 
Lombard  street  to  London,  England,  only,  ])er- 
haps,  on  a  slightly  more  varied  scale.  It  boasts 
of  several  of  the  principal  l)anks,  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange,  the  National  Clnb,  several  trust 
and  mortgage  companies,  the  head  offices  of  two 
large  insurance  companies,  and  various  brokers ' 
offices,  in  addition  to  the  City  Hall,  which  form>; 
the  terminus  at  the  head  of  its  somewhat  short 
thoroughfare. 

To  these  has  recently  been  added  the  new- 
Trust  and  Guarantee  Building,  which  is  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  better  class  of  financial  houses 
on  this  street,  as  well  as  a  forerunner  of  other 
contemplated  buildings  of  importance  which  are 
still  to  be  brought  to  a  point  of  development. 
While  only  seven  of  the  twelve  stories  provided 
in  the  plan  have  been  erected  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  monumental  entrance  and  architec- 
tural treatment  indicates  the  general  efl^'ect  of 
the  design  as  it  will  appear  when  the  building  is 


entirely  comijloted.    The  extra  stories  will  not 
likely  be  added  until  after  the  war. 

The  present  structure,  aside  from  providing 
Lhe  owner  with  sjiacious  and  modernly  ajjpoint- 
cd  quarters,  also  allows  for  a  source  of  revenue 
from  the  rental  of  offices  on  the  five  upper  floors. 
The  construction  throughout  subscribes  to  the 
most  a])proved  fireproof  methods.  Not  only  is 
the  framework  and  floor  system  built  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  but  additional  precaution  has 
oeeu  taken  to  eliminate  from  the  concrete  all 
limestone  and  other  aggregates  which  are 
known  to  disintegrate  under  the  action  of  great 
heat  and  water. 

A  special  feature  of  the  structural  work  is 
the  five  large  reinforced  concrete  girders  which 
will  support  the  entire  upper  ten  floors.  These 
girders  have  a  50  ft.  span  and  a  depth  of  14  ft. 
('•  in.,  and  their  use  which  give  a  clear  span  of 
45  ft.  8  in.,  has  made  it  possible  to  keep  the  main 
banking  room  entirely  free  from  columns,  thus 
providing  an  interior  that  is  lofty  and  spacious 
in  general  appearance,  besides  giving  the  maxi- 
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imuii  of  light  and  working-  space.  This  banking 
room,  wliich  oc'cui)ios  the  entire  width  and  dei)l!i 
of  the  buihling,  50  x  90  ft.,  is  waUed  and  floored 
in  Tavernelle  marble,  with  an  enriched  i)laster 
ceiling  contribnting  to  the  general  effect. 
Marble  is  aliso  used  for  the  elevator  enclosures 
and  the  monumental  si)iral  staircase  leading 
from  the  right  of  the  public  space  to  the  floors 
above.  All  metal  work  on  this  floor  is  done  in 
bronze,  and  the  furniture  is  of  a  rich  mahogany. 
The  absence  of  partitions  of  any  kind  is  an  in- 
teresting, if  not  an  entirely  original  feature;  re- 
sulting in  an  open  banking  room  scheme,  witli 
the  elevators  and  staircase  to  one  side,  instead 
of  the  usual  separate  hall  entrance  which  is  cus- 
tomary in  most  i)lans.  Another  feature  of  note 
is  the  mezzanine,  1:2  ft.  (i  in.  wide,  which  extends 
for  an  unsupported  length  of  .'i.j  ft.,  being  car- 
ried by  cantilever  beams  off  the  outside  columns. 
In  addition  to  providing  desk  space  for  a  large 
nundx'r  of  the  staff,  the  mezzanine  also  gives  ac- 
commodation to  tile  Board  Koom,  which  is  dec- 


orated and  furnished 
in  keei)ing  with  the 
main  interior,  having 
a  directors'  table  8  ft. 
6  in.  in  diameter, 
made  from  the  archi- 
tect's design. 

The  book  vaults 
are  situated  on  the 
third  floor  between 
the  heavy  reinforced 
concrete  trusses 
which  carry  the  up- 
per stories ;  these 
vaults  being  access- 
ible only  from  the 
main  banking  room. 

The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  build- 
ing above  is  entire- 
ly laid  out  in  modern- 
ly-equii)ped     o  ffi  c  e  s 
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MEZZANINE    FLOOR    PLAN. 


GROUND   FLOOR    PLAN. 


BA.SEMENT   FLOOR    PIJi.N. 
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for  rent.  Three  large  electric  elevators  serve 
the  uj)per  floors,  while  the  company's  own  staff 
are  i)rovided  ■with  a  special  automatic  electric 
elevator  to  the  mezzanine  and  third  floors.  Each 
floor  has  connnodious  vaults,  lavatories  and 
ample  natural  light,  supjjlemented  by  a  system 
of  semi-indirect  lighting.  Cork  linoleum  is  used 
on  all  floors  throughout. 


AND    GUARANTEE    BUILDING,    TORONTO. 


The  front  of  the  building  is  of  Indiana  grey 
stone,  the  four  huge  columns  forming  the  en- 
trance resting  on  a  heavy  granite  support.  The 
side  and  rear  walls  are  of  grey  stock  brick, 
backed  with  hollow  tile,  while  the  foundations, 
which  are  of  concrete,  extend  down  to  bed  rock 
40  ft.  below  the  street  level. 

In  the  basement  are  modern  safety  deposit 
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vaults,  to  wliicli  Hccoss  is  obtained  from  the 
main  banking'  space,  as  well  as  from  a  separate 
entrance  leading  from  the  lower  corridor. 

The  building-  is  equipped  with  two  large  down 
draft  smokeless  boilers,  which  serve  the  steam 
heating  sj'stem.  The  ventilation  is  along  ap- 
proved lines,  the  air  being  taken  from  the  out- 


VIEW    FROM    MEZZANINE,   TRUST    AND    GUARANTEE    BI'ILDINO,    TORONTO. 


side  of  the  building  at  the  rear,  and  washed  and 
lieated  before  being  forced  through  the  build- 
ing. 

— ■  •  ■ — 

COLOR  HARMONY 

The  restless  modern  mind,  eager  for  new 
tields  of  conquest,  has  turned  from  problems 
whose  solutions  were  im- 
perative to  the  conscious 
search  for  new  problems 
with  which  to  do  battle, 
eager  to  try  its  powers, 
like  the  knights  of  old. 
Thus  the  acute  problem  of 
the  academic  decadence 
brought  forth  the  correc- 
tive movement  of  the  Im- 
pressionists, who  saw  that 
beauty  did  not  lie  in  the 
object,  but  in  the  perceiv- 
ing mind,  and  that  thus 
any  object  was  food  for 
the  creative  artist.  The 
success  of  this  solution 
was  followed  by  a  con- 
scious attempt  on  the  part 
of  later  men  to  find  new 
problems  whose  solutions 
in  turn  would  make  them, 
too,  concjuerors  in  art. 
And  so  we  get  the  various 
movements      which      are 
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known  to  the  average  per- 
son by  the  inclusive  term 
of  Cubism. 

Now,  from  these  various 
movements  there  has  aris 
en  aiiotlior:  an  jitlcnipl  to 
I'onolati'  design  witli  mu- 
sic, that  purest  and  most 
abstrju't  of  arts,  and  to 
thus  umko  it  more  pure; 
and  we  j?et  the  movement 
wliicb  has  forniod  an  anal 
ogy  between  colors  and 
sounds,  so  that  we  now 
Imve  color  harmonics  bas- 
ed upon  those  of  music. 
Tlie  spectrum  is  nuide  to 
correspond  with  three  oc- 
taves of  nuisic,  divided  in- 
to thirty-seven  shades, 
each  of  whicli  corresponds 
to  a  half  tone  on  an  in- 
strument, and  by  arrang- 
ing these  shades  to  corre- 
spond with  chords  in  mu- 
sic, they  get  harmonies  of 
color  instead   of   sounds. 

these  color  combinations  really  are  harmonious 
when  tried,  and,  based  on  this  analogy,  they 
hope  to  open  vast  fields  of  unexplored  aesthetic 
territory  and  to  produce  a  new  and  more  ab- 
stract art. 

There  are,  however,  certain  objections  to  this 
theory,  arising  from  the  physical  and  philo- 
sophic natui-e  of  the  problem.  In  the  first  place, 
the  whole  gamut  of  colors  forms  only  a  portion 
of  one  real  color  octave  instead  of  three,  and 
any  analogy  by  octaves  is 
thus  i)urely  arbitrary. 

But  the  great  fallacy  in 
this  theory  lies  not  in  the 
luiture  of  color  design,  but 
in  the  nature  of  a  chord  of 
nmsic.  Years  ago  there 
were  certain  combinations 
of  notes  that  were  called 
(and  still  ai'e  called) 
liarmonies,  and  others 
that  were  called  discords. 
Then,  little  by  little,  more 
of  these  so-called  discords 
were  introduced  into  mu- 
sic, until  now  there  is 
probably  no  combination 
of  notes  that  has  not  been 
used  effectively  by  some 
great  modern  master  of 
the  art. 

AVhere  the  whole  of  mu- 
sic is  possible  beauty  it  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  only 
combinations  of  color  bas- 


LADIES'   ROOM,    TRUST   AND    GtTAliANTEE    BlILDINa,    TORONTO. 

say  also  that  ed  on  the  soealied  harmonies  shall  be  beautiful, 
and  all  else  ugly,  for  that  is  wliat  music-color 
harmony  amounts  to.  To  the  great  master,  all 
IS  harmony  in  music,  though  some  combinations 
are  easier  to  understand  than  others,  and  so 
these  new-found  color  harmonies  must  be,  after 
all,  only  accidental,  and  this  new  field  of  ex- 
ploration shrinks  to  nothing. 

After  all,  taken  from  the  i)hysical  point  of 
view,  the  difference  between  these  different 
chords  is  simply  due  to  the  degree  of  complexity 
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of  the  sound  wave-front  produced.  When,  the 
wave-front  is  simple  we  get  harmony,  easy 
l)eauty.  When  it  is  comi)lex  we  sliould  expect 
more  difficulty  of  appreciation,  and  we  do,  in 
fact,  get  so-called  discord  or  difficult  beauty.  But 
with  colors  tlie  case  is  totally  diiTerent,  for  here 
we  get  the  beauty  of  harmony  and  also  real  ugli- 
ness of  discord,  for  here  in  certain  cases  ex- 
}>ectations  are  aroused  and  are  not  fulfilled,  and 


VAULT,   TRUST  AND   GUARANTEE    BUILDING,   TORONTO, 


this  gives  us  the  only  pos- 
sible case  of  positive  ugli- 
ness. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fact 
about  colors  that  seems  to 
have   been  discovered  by 
the  exi)onents  of  the  more 
modern  movements,  name- 
ly :  that  certain  colors  take 
a    certain    apparent    dis- 
tance  from    the   eye,   re- 
gardless   of  their    actual 
))laceuients,  so  that  to  get 
a    i)erfect  api^earance    of 
S])atial  integrity,  the  col- 
ors must  be  very  carefully 
related,    often    in   contra- 
diction to  the  actual  colors 
in    nature,  for  space  is  a 
gi-eatei-  factor  than  color, 
and  we  caimot  always  get 
both.      This   phenomenon 
seems   due   partly   to   the 
association  of  certain  col- 
ors with  certain  distances, 
and  ])artly  to  subtle  rela- 
tions l)etween  the  colors  themselves.    But  most 
of  all  it  is  dependent  upon  the  pigments  used  in 
painting,  for  these  assume  distances  of  their 
own,  entirely  regardless  of  what  their  color  may 
be.    Lead  white  will  stand  oflf  the  canvas,  while 
zinc  white  will  recede,  but  both  are  wliite.    And 
it  is  in  this  way  that  the  Post-Impressionists 
have  achieved  their  wonderful  feeling  for  spa- 
tial values. 

Oolor  harmony  is  dependent  on  this  place- 
ment of  colors,  for  when  all  the  colors  in  a  pic- 
ture are  so  organized  as  to  give  us  a  feeling  for 
logical  space  I'elations  entirely  a])art  from  their 
positions  on  objects  which  would  otherwise  de- 
termine them  spatially,  we  get  a  wonderful 
sense  of  harmony.  We  see  the  space  as  shown 
grai)hically.  We  also  perceive  the  si»ace  direct- 
ly from  the  colors,  and  this  logical  co-ordination 
of  what  we  see  with  wliat  we  Icnow  gives  us 
truth  and  beauty. 

But  when  some  object  is  out  of  "tone"  and 
stands  a])i)arently  free  from  all  that  to  which  it 
should  hold  fast,  we  feel  the  lack  of  logic  and  it 
gives  us  discord. 

Ordinary  wall  paper  will  perha})s  give  us  the 
'  best  example  of  this.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
it  is  on  a  flat  surface  from  the  very  nature  of  it, 
but  by  actual  appeai'ance  the  figures  stand  out 
from  the  l)ackgr()Uiid,  giving  us  two  planes 
where  we  know  there  is  one.  We  expect  one 
l)lane;  there  appears  to  be  two  planes,  and  be- 
cause our  expectations  are  aroused  and  not  sat- 
isfied, we  get  positive  ugliness. 

Color  harmony  comes,  then,  when  the  colors 
are  so  related  that  the  direct  spatial  color  i)er- 
ception  agrees    with    the    actual  or  portrayed 
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space  relations.  We  get  discord  when  the  spa- 
tial logic  is  violated.  And  by  varying  the  pig- 
ments to  vary  the  apyjarent  distance  of  the  col- 
ors, probably  any  color  scheme  could  be  made 
either  harmonious  or  discordant,  and  a  color 
chord  could  easily  be  changed  into  a  discord. 

But  is  there  not  still  a  ray  of  hope  for  color 
music?  Can  we  not  try  some  other  analogy  that 
may  bring  us  nearer  the  mark?  Surely  there 
must  be  some  way  out  of  this  quandary,  and 
perhaps  a  little  deeper  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  nmsic  may  give  us  a  fresh  start. 

Whatever  the  notes  employed,  the  time  ele- 
ment in  music  is  paramount.  Destroy  the 
rhythm  and  you  get  chaos.  And  so  we  should 
employ  the  time  element  in  our  color  music  to 
get  a  true  analogy.  That  this  is  really  within 
the  range  of  possibility  is  easily  seen,  for  we 


have  all,  as  children,  been  fascinated  by  tlie  toy 
kaleidoscope,  in  which  we  have  watched  form 
merging  into  form,  color  into  color;  where 
patches  ap])eared,  spread,  and  broko  into  a  liv- 
ing design  in  which  a  myriad  of  moving  forms 
f)layed  and  danced  in  precise  regularity  before 
our  eyes.  What  could  be  more  delightful  to 
watch ! 

Now,  what  the  eye  can  see  can  be  projected 
upon  a  screen,  and  so  the  way  is  clear  to  develop 
this  changing  and  interweaving  of  shai)e  and 
colors  into  some  tangible  system  of  themes  and 
HITS,  on  which  in  turn  the  various  forms  of  mu- 
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sic  could  be  built,  giving  us  in  color  instead  of 
sound  the  counterparts  of  the  song,  rondo, 
fugue  and  sonata ;  actual  color  music.  And  this 
is  not  so  impossible,  for  a  passage  once  intro- 
duced could  be  contrasted  with  another  to  imi- 
tate the  rondo,  one  movement  could  be  made  to 
chase  another  as  in  the  fugue,  and  we  have  end- 
less possibilities  here  before  us.  It  will  take 
much  labor  and  time  to  develop  the  keyboard 
foi'  this  new  music,  but,  once  established,  there 
is  no  limit  before  it.  The  actual  emotional  effect 
of  a  color  or  sound,  quite  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral conceptions,  is  of  no  consequence  to  art.  If 
the  purpose  of  art  is  to  arouse  emotions  it  must 
take  forever  an  inferior  place,  for  an  emotion  is 
always  a  reaction,  a  mechanical  product.  And 
though  it  may  be  the  accompaniment  of  an  ac- 
tion it  is  in  itself  inferior  to  the  thing  which 
brought  it  forth.  It  is  the  action,  the  conscious 
doing  that  counts  in  life,  not  the  emotional  reac- 
tions that  follow  and  are  beyond  our  control.— 
Edivhi  8.  Parker. 
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The  Halifax  Disaster 

The  disaster  at  Halifax  caused  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  munition  ship  Mont  Blanc,  is  one  of 
those  overwhelming  calamities  which  fate  now 
and  again  deals  from  an  entirely  unexpected 
source.  Its  totally  destructive  character,  in- 
volving an  enormous  death  toll  and  great  loss  of 
property,  has  both  shocked  the  entire  continent 
and  {juickened  a  s}"mi)athetic  response  from  all 
of  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States  in  hastening 
to  the  assistance  of  the  afflicted  population.  Sup- 
pliesof  food  and  clothing  are  alreadypouring  in- 
to the  stricken  city  in  generous  quantities  from 
every  quarter,  but  more  than  food  and  clothing 
will  be  re(]uired  to  approach  anything  which  will 
give  even  a  fair  measure  of  relief.  One  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  will  be  for  materials  and 
building  equipment  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
homeless  thousands,  and  for  re-establishing  the 
devastated  area  of  the  business  and  manufactur- 
ing section.  Already  the  authorities  with  com- 
mendable enterprise  have  entered  upon  the  task 
of  organizing  towards  this  end,  and  the  tre- 
mendous work  before  them  is  best  realized  when 
one  considers  the  estimate  given  in  the  press  of 
the  destruction  of  twenty-five  thousand  homes 
alone.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  many 
large   industrial   plants,   such  as  the  Arcadia 


Sugar  Eefinei-y,  the  Hollis  Foundry,  and  other 
large  enterprises,  including  commercial  and 
public  buildings,  which  have  been  wrecked  and 
damaged.  The  loss  on  schools,  churches,  etc.,  is 
likewise  heavy.  A  message  sent  out  by  the  Cath- 
olic diocese  and  which  atfects  one  denomination 
alone,  reads  as  follows:  "Terrible  loss,  church, 
rectory,  hall,  schools,  absolutely  demolished. 
Not  one  family  intact  in  parish." 

All  this  points  to  the  great  suffering  and  des- 
titute circumstances  to  which  Halifax  has  been 
reduced,  and  how  necessary  and  urgent  it  is  for 
every  section  of  the  Dominion  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Much  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  will 
have  to  be  done  quickly,  and  may,  perhaps,  to  an 
extent  be  of  a  temporary  character,  althovigh  it 
is  definitely  aimounced  that  the  authorities  have 
in  mind  a  plan  of  reconstruction  which  will  give 
a  great  improvement  over  the  physical  aspect 
of  things  as  they  existed  heretofore.  A  re- 
port, in  fact,  has  already  been  submitted  by 
Thomas  Adams,  town  planning  expert  of  the 
Conservation  Commission,  and  the  Board  of 
Control  has  decided  to  request  Premier  Murray 
to  call  a  conference  of  the  City  Council,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Provincial  Government,  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Executive  of  the  Re- 
lief Committee,  the  Town  Planning  Board,  and 
the  Naval  and  Military  authorities,  with  a  view 
to  having  a  pemianent  Commission  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  now  confronting  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  the  building  fraternity  can 
possibly  do  a  great  deal  by  co-operating  fully 
with  the  authorities  in  fulfilling  every  demand 
for  materials  and  supplies,  and  by  giving  everj' 
assistance  required.  That  there  will  be  some 
very  interesting  data  gathered  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  explosion  on  certain  structural  elements 
is  altogether  probable,  and  together  with  ob- 
servations of  sanitary  and  other  conditions,  will 
eventually  give  architects  and  engineers  mucli 
infoi'uiation  of  value  and  assistance. 


Saskatchewan   Association  Elects  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Association  of  Architects,  held  re- 
cently at  Regina:  President,  R.  G.  Bun- 
yard,  Moose  Jaw ;  vice-presidents,  J.  H.  Puntin, 
Regina,  and  N.  L.  Thompson,  Saskatoon ;  secre- 
tary-treasui-er,  Francis  B.  Reilly,  Regina;  mem- 
bers of  council,  Professor  Greig,  Saskatoon;  A. 
J.  Creighton,  Prince  Albert,  and  W.  G.  Van  Eg- 
mond,  Regina. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  chiefly  rou- 
tine. Mr.  Reilly,  the  secretary,  reports  that  the 
war  has  curtailed  building  operations  in  the  pro- 
vince, but  that  general  business  conditions  are 
improving  and  will  tend  to  stimulate  activities  in 
this  line.  The  membership  roll  of  the  associa- 
tion includes  a  list  of  fifty  enlistments. 
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BUSINESS    BUILDINGS. 

Toronto,  ont.  — PlanH  liiivc  lieen  oomploteil  for  store  alterations 
at  N7  YoMKP  street,  for  the  Sparrow  I'Istato.  I'.tii  Church  street. 
J.    Krancis   Hrown.    Hoard  of  Tra<le    KiilldinK.   arohlteot, 

Ton>nto,  Ont. — Work  is  in  jirogress  in  repairiiiK  tire  damage 
to  tile  druK  store  of  hlKKett  ('onii«in.v,  1()(>  YonBe  street,  which 
entailed  a  loss  estimated  at  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  on  building 
and   fixtures. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Architect.  V.  H.  Finney.  79  Adelaide  street 
East,  has  completed  plans  for  a  public  Karage  and  repair  shop 
to  be  erected  on  Broadview  avenue,  for  M.  J.  Mitchell,  it  First 
avenue.  The  IniildiiiK  will  be  of  brlclt  construction  and  cost 
» 10,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — General  interior  alterations  are  being  made  tj 
the  lirancji  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  at  the  corner  of  Yonge 
and  (Jould  streets.  Work  is  being  done  by  day  lalmr  and  will 
lost  $4,000.  Wm.  F.  Sparling  Company,  120  Bay  street,  are  the 
architects. 

Watford.  Ont. — Tenders  have  iieen  received  for  a  two-storey 
brick  building.  30  x  40.  to  be  erected  here  for  the  Merchants 
Bank  of  Canada.  Shepjiard  &  Calvin.  Excelsior  IJfe  Building. 
Toronto,  are  the  architects. 


CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Betleville.  Ont. — The  citv  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  land 
as  a  site  for  rebuilding  .Albert  College.  The  sum  of  $20,000  or 
more  will  be  expended  on  the  building.  Work  may  not  start 
until  after  the  war. 

Cobourg.  Ont. — f'lans  have  lieen  completed  for  rebuilding 
school  at  this  place  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Chapman  & 
McGiffln.  H5  King  street  east.  Toronto,  are  tlie  architects:  the 
principal  trades  will  be  done  by  local  contractors.     Cost  $60,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  a  hall  of  frame  con- 
struction for  the  Roumanian  Greek  Church.  Milburn  &  Armes, 
S.V5  Bold   street,  are  the  contractors.     Cost   $3,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  the  erection  of  a  Parish  Hall  of  brick  construction,  at  the 
corner  of  Grey  and  St.  Joseph  streets,  for  the  Polish  Church. 
General  contractor.  J.  J.  Giles,  451  Aberdeen  avenue;  mason. 
W.  Inrig.  140  Flat  avenue;  concrete  work,  Lewis  &  Midgley,  25 
IvOtteridge  street. 

Mount  Dennis.  Ont. — Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  six- 
roomed  bricit  school  addition  to  be  built  for  School  Section  No. 
2S,  Mount  Dennis.  Ellis  &  Ellis,  Manning  Chaml>ers,  Toronto, 
are  the  architects. 

New  Richmond,  Que. — Architect,  P.  Levesque.  115  St.  John 
street,  Quebec  City,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  presbytery  to  be 
erected   for  Rev.  C.   Michaud.   New  Richmond.     Cost  $8,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Tenders  have  been  received  for  a  twelve- 
roomed  school  annex  to  be  built  in  connection  with  Queen 
.Alexandra  School.     Cost  $60,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Board  of  Education;  155  College  street,  has 
received  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  rane-l^oomert  addition  to 
Perth   Avenue  School.     Cost   $60,000. 

Toronto.  Ont.-.— The  Holy  Rosary  Parish  has  requested  the 
Separate  School  Board  to  erect  a  new  school  at  the  comer  of 
St.  Clair  and   Kendall  avenues.     Estimated  cost  $S.ono. 


CLUBS   AND    HOSPITALS. 

Chatham,  Ont. — Robt.  Gray,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chatham, 
has  purchased  the  Algonquin  Hotel  and  will  entirel.v  renovate 
and   equip  same   for   Y,    M.    C.   ,\.   purposes. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — .\  by-law  authorizing  $40,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  club  building  for  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association, 
will  shopt'l.v  i)e  submitted  to  the  ratepayers. 

l.,ondon,  C)nt. — Tenders  w-iil  shortly  be  called  for  the  new  Mili- 
tary Hospital  to  be  erected  on  the  O'Dell  property.  Westminster 
Township,  to  cost  $150,000.  The  buiidiings  will  tie  of  white  brick 
construction   and    modern   in    their  equipment   throughout. 

Toronto.  Ont. — .Alterations  for  club  purposes  are  being  made 
to  the  residence  at  the  corner  of  Burnaby  street  and  Oriole 
road,  which  will  be  occupied  liy  the  Pine  Grove  Hunting  and 
Hiding  Club.     The  work  will  co.st  between  $3,000  and  $4,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  proposed  soldiers'  hospital  to  be  built  in 
High  Paric  for  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  will  comprise 
four  or  five  buildings  connecting  with  an  administrative  build- 
ing, and  give  accommodation  for  one  tliousand  beds.  Estimated 
cost  $300,000.     It  is  understood  that   plans  have  been  completed. 


CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

The  Hydro  Electric  Commission  has  decided  to  proceed  at 
once  with  improvements  to  obtain  an  additional  25.000  H.  P 
The  extensions  will  Vie  made  in  connection  with  the  Ontario 
I'ower  Company's  plant  controlled  by  the  Commission. 

Omemee.  Ont. — The  rateiiayers  will  vote  on  a  by-law  at  the 
.lanuary  election  to  raise  $ii,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hydro 
»-lectric    power    house. 

PLANTS,    FACTORIES   AND   WAREHOUSES. 

Beamsville.  Ont. — M'ork  is  in  progress  in  clearing  site  ifor  the 
new  aviation  buildings  to  be  built  here  for  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps.  It  is  understood  that  the  erection  of  structures  will  be 
started   ver\'   shortly. 

Brantford.  Ont. — Tenders  have  been  received  for  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  factory  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
located  on  Oxford  street.  W.  C.  Tilly,  Temple  Building,  is  the 
architect. 

Gait.  Ont — The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  erection  of  a  une-storey  brick  and  steel  addition,  180  x  140, 
to  the  factory  ot  the  Canadian  Machinery  Corporation.  General 
contra<tor.  P.  H.  Secord  &  Son.  Brantford.  Ontario;  steel  work 
Hamilton   Bridge  Works.  Hamilton.  Ontario.     Cost  $30,000. 


Hamilton.  Ont.— Work  is  in  progress  on  a  'factory  and  ofHce 
building  of  brick  construction  for  the  Canadian  Shovel  &  Tool 
Company.  Imjieiiial  street.  Geo.  E.  Mills,  fil4  King  street,  is 
the   contractor. 

Owen  Sound.  Ont. — .\  site  has  lieen  selected  for  the  iir-oposed 
1175,000  factory  to  be  liuilt  for  the  Steel  Screw  (^impany.  Work 
•will  start  as  soon  as  linfUl  arrangements  are  completed.  J.  H. 
Cole  is  one  of  the  interested   parties. 

Port  Arthur,  Out.— It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  to  rebuild  elevator  "B"  during  the  coming  months 
Cost  $500,000. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. — Tenders  have  closed  for  a  grain  elevator 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction  to  be  built  for  the  Saskat- 
chewan Co-Operative  Klevator  Company,  (Jraln  lOxchange  Build- 
ing, Winnipeg.  C.  O.  Howe  a  Company,  Port  .\rtluir.  are  the 
engineers.     Cost   $450,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  66  Eraser  avenue. 
is  erecting  a  factory  addition  to  cost  $5,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Dunlap  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  244  Booth 
avenue,  are  ere<-ting  a  brick  addition  to  their  power  house. 
Cost  $5,500.  • 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Cluff  .Ammunition  Company.  27  Atlantic 
avenue,  are  rebuilding  their  plant  recently  destroyed  bv  fire 
Cost  $20,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — The  Canadian  .Aeroplanes  are  erecting  an  ad- 
ditional storey  to  their  building  at  Dufferin  street  and  l<appin 
avenue.     Cost  $27,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Bond  linglneering  Works,  foot  Cherry 
street,  have  taken  out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to   foundry  on   V'illier  street,    to  cost  $8,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — i'ians  have  l>een  completed  for  alterations  to 
the  warehouse  of  M.  Rawlinson  TAd..  610  Yonge  street.  Wickson 
and  Gregg.  Kent  Building,  are  the  arcliitects. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Hepburn  &  Disher.  18  Van  Home  street,  are 
building  a  storage  of  steel  and  galvanized  iron  construction  for 
the  Canada   Metal  Company,    Eraser  avenue.     Cost  $6,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — .Architect  B.  Swartz.  30  Centre  avenue,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  brick  warehouse  to  be  built  on  Wolseley 
street,  for  Brenzel  &  U'eintroub,  145  Elizabeth  street.  Cost 
$10,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Plans  liave  been  ccmjileted  for  a  building  of 
brick  construction  to  be  built  on  Tuttal  place,  near  Elizabeth 
street,  for  the  New  System  I.,aundry.  B.  Swartz,  30  Centre 
avenue,   is  the  areliitect.     Cost  $3,00U. 

Toronto,  Ont. — A  lease  on  a  fifteen-acre  site  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Spadina  avenue  and  Queen's  wharf  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Harbor  Commission  for  the  projiosed  plant  of  the  Dominion 
Shipbuilding  Limited.  It  is  understood  that  work  is  to  be 
started   at   once. 

Toronto,  Ont. — An  additional  floor  is  being  built  to  the  cooler 
building  of  the  Swift  Canadian  Comimny,  St,  Clair  avenue,  at 
a  cost  of  $20,000.  Concrete,  brick  and  steel  are  the  materials 
being  used.  Archibald  *  Holmes.  Excelsior  Life  Building,  are 
the  contractors. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Construction  is  being  carried  out  on  a  brick 
addition  to  the  concentrator  building  and  laboratories  of  the 
British  .Acetones  Limited.  2  Trinity  street.  James  .A.  Wiekett 
I^td.,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  has  the  general  contract  and 
the  Dominion  i:!ridge  Company  the  contract  lor  steel  roof. 

Toronto,  Ont. — .Architects  Sproatt  &  Rolph,  36  North  street 
have  awarded  the  following  contracts  for  a  stable  and  deliver}' 
warehouse  to  lie  built  for  tlie  T.  Eaton  Company,  190  Yonge 
street.  Mason,  Thompson  Bros.,  Ryrle  Build. ng;  steel  work. 
McGregor  &  Mclntyre.  1129  Shaw  street.  The  structure  will  b^ 
of  brick,  steel  and  concrete  and  cost  $65,000.  It  will  be  located 
on   Coxwell   avenue,   north   of  G.   T.    R.   tracks. 

Wallaceburg,  Ont. — The  Dominion  Sugar  Company  Intends  to 
immediatelv  ret>uHd  their  warehouse  and  drying  factory  recently 
destroyed   by   fire  at  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

Weston,  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  a  one-storey  brict 
factorv.  70  x  150,  for  the  K.  &  S.  Canadian  Tires  Limited,  527 
Yonge  street,  Toronto.  The  work  is  lieing  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Wm.  F.  Sparling  Company,  architects.  120  Bay  street. 
Toronto.     Two  additional  storeys  are  to  l>e  built  at  a  future  datfe, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coniston,  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  a  dry  house  to  cost 
$30,000,  for  the  Mond  Nickel  Company  Limited.  Coniston.  The 
construction  will  be  of  lirick  and  steel  and  the  equipment  will 
include   shower  tiaths.   tile  walls,    etc. 

(Jueiph,  Ont.— The  following  contracts  have  been  awarded  in 
connection  with  a  one-storey  building  of  fireproof  construction 
to  be  erected  on  Wvndham  street,  for  the  Guelph  &  Ontario 
Savings:  General  contractor.  Johnston  &  Williams.  Woolwich 
street:  concrete  and  plastering.  J.  J.  Mahoney.  Kent  street; 
carpenter,  Victor  Sheppard,  72  Oxford  street;  painting  and  glaz- 
ing, AV.  Cook,  Queljec  street:  roofing,  Frank  &  Schultt,  92  Mc- 
Donnell street:  electric  wiring,  Stephenson  &  -Malcolm,  Queliec 
street:  heating  and  plumbing,  Mahoney  Bros.,  Queljec  street. 
Cost  of  building  $7,000.  W.  A.  Mahoney.  Woolwich  street,  is  the 
architect. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Work  has  started  on  alterations  to  stable  and 
garage  of  J.   H.   Doane,   621   YonKe  street.     Cost  $7,000. 

Toronto,  Ont  — The  Board  of  Control  has  authorized  Works 
Commissioner  Harris  to  invite  tenders  for  i'hstalling  air  chambers 
at  the  new  pumping  station.     Cost  $50,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Geo.  M.  Garton.  120  Victoria  street,  has  plans 
completed  for  a  brick  apartment  house  to  be  built  on  Bloor 
street,  near  Olendowynne  avenue.     Cost  $15,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — Work  has  started  towards  repairing  fire  dam- 
age to  offices  in  Aberdeen  Chambers,  recently  damaged  by  fire. 
Tne  building  is  owned  by  T.  AV.  Hollwey.  41  A'ictoria  street,  and 
the  work  will  cost  $20,000.  Wickson  &  Gregg,  Kent  Building,  are 
the  architects. 
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Toronto.  Ont.— Tenders  will  be  received  bv  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol until  January  15th.  11117.  for  the  construction  of  drainage 
system  (wrought  iron  Dipes)  for  Don  Bridge.  Bloor  street  Via- 
duct, bpecifications  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bloor  street  Via- 
duct.  Field   omce,   8!)   Castle    Frank   crescent. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Plans  have  been  completed  for  brick  stores  and 
apartiiients  to  be  built  on  St.  Clair  avenue  near  St.  Clair  gardens 
for  Calderone  Bros.,  124S  St.  Clair  avenue.  Owner  has  not 
decided  whether  to  proceed  with  work  now  or  wait  until  spring. 
<.eo.  N.  ^A  illiams.  415  Keele  street,  is  the  architect.    Cost  $18,000.' 


■  ♦ 


RESIDENCES. 

Brantford.  Ont. — Architect  Frank  Nicolls,  Temple  Building, 
has  completed  plans  for  a  residence  of  stucco  and  tile  con- 
struction to  he  built  on  Rcho  place,  for  Fred  Webster,  80  Erie 
avenue.     Cost  $10,000. 

Dundas,  Ont. — P.  H.  Secord  &  Sons.  Brantford,  Ontario,  have 
be'en  awarded  the  general  contract  for  rebuilding  the  residence 
ol  Col.  Gwynne,  of  this  place,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by 
(ire.  The  reconstruction  of  the  building  will  cost  approximatelv 
$14,000. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — G.  K.  Gaylord,  54  Lamoreaux  street,  is  erect- 
ing two  brick  residences  on  Province  street,  to  cost  $5,000. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — R.  Tope  &  Sons.  l!'l  Robinson  street,  have  the 
general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  three-storey  brick  resid- 
ence for  J.  G.  Milne,  32  Mountain  avenue. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Work  is  in  progress  on  a  $6,000  brick  residence 
on  Fairleigh  crescent,  for  Mr.  Kent.  Main  street  Bast.  J.  Br>'ers. 
36  Gibson   avenue,    has   the   general   contract. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — The  Frid  Construction  Company.  Sun  Life 
Building,  have  the  general  contract  for  $30,000  brick  apartment 
house,  to  be  built  on  King  street,  for  W.  T.  Dyment.  F.  W. 
Warren.    Bank   of   Hamilton   Building,   is  the  architect. 

Hamilton.  Ont. — Work  has  started  on  two  brick  residences  to 
be  built  on  Stirton  street,  for  W.  R.  Bennett.  Victoria  Apart- 
ments. Mason.  J.  Tope.  191  Robinson  street;  plastering,  W. 
Bayliss.  372  Heach  road:  jiainting  and  glazing.  Mr.  Haywood, 
17S  Stirton  street:  electric  wiring,  L.  H.  Landers.  15  King  street 
Fast:  heating,  H.  Day,  34  Huron  street.     Cost  $5,000. 

London.  Ont. — John  I'utherbough.  1006  Wellington  street,  is 
erecting  a  brick  residence  to  cost  $4,000.  H.vatt  Bros..  28S 
Kgerton  street,  have  started  work  on  several  brick  residences  to 
cost  from  $2,000  to  $4,000.  It  is  also  their  intention  to  build 
several   new   houses  in   London   East. 

Oakville.  Ont. — Alfred  Raynor.  244  Broadway  avenue,  Toronto, 
has  the  general  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  chaffeur's 
cottage  at  this  place,  for  Col.  Henry  Brock.  Denison  &  Stephen- 
son.  28  King  street  West,  are  the  architects.     Cost  $8,000. 

Ottawa.  Ont. — W.  E.  McCarthy  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  three-storey  brick  apartment  house  to  be 
l)uilt  on  Lewis  street,  for  Alex  Young,  McKellar  Townsite.  Cost 
$22,000.     Owner  can  be  addressed  at  Westboro,  Ontario. 

Renfrew,  Ont. — M.  J.  O'Brien  has  the  general  contr.act  for  a 
residence  to  be  built  on  Lyn  street,  for  Guy  M.  French.  It  will 
be  of  brick  veneer  construction,  modernly  equipped,  and  cost 
$10,000. 

Toronto.  Ont. — G.  F.  Cudmore,  62  Pacific  avenue,  is  erecting 
two  houses  on  Runnymede  road,   to  cost  $6,000. 

Toronto  Ont. — An  apartment  house  to  cost  $40,000,  is  being 
built  on  Heath  and  Kendall  avenues,  for  J.  M.  Walker,  p2S 
Palmerston  lx)Ulevard.  It  will  he  four  storeys  high  and  of  brick 
construction,  modernly  equipped  throughout.  Owner  supervises 
work. 

Toronto,  Ont.— McGriffln  Contracting  Company.  7  McRoberts 
avenue  is  building  a  duplex  residence  of  bnck  construction  to 
cost  $2,500.  Work  has  also  started  on  three  residences  to  cost 
$4,000  each,  on  Dufterin  street,  for  Brook  Sykes,  1796  Dufterm 
street.  '  ■ 

Toronto  Ont  —Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  brick  residence 
to  be  built  on  Runnymede  road,  for  J.  Carroll,  10  Kennedy 
avenue  Cost  $4,00<).  Also  for  a  residence  to  be  built  at  the 
corner  of  Palmerston  gardens  and  boulevard,  for  W.  J.  Brown. 
4S7>^  Concord  avenue.     Cost  $3,000. 

Toronto.  Ont.— Architect  W.  G.  Hunt.  Confederation  Life 
Building,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  $3,5011 
brick  residence  for  Mrs.  Gates  to  W.  J.  Sanderson.  2iO  Spears 
avenue  Work  is  also  in  progress  on  a  brick  residence,  being 
built  on  Kennedy  avenue  for  S.  B.  Green,  40  Woodside  avenue. 
Cost  $3  000.  Also  a  brick  residence,  to  be  built  by  the  same 
owner  on   Lauder  avenue  near  Regal  road.     Cost  $3,000. 

Toronto  Ont.— Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  residence  to 
be  erected  on  Poplar  Plains  road,  for  \Vm.  J.  Robertson,  6.1 
Lvnwood  avenue.  Cost  $6,000.  James  Mitchell,  o.i  Isabella  street, 
is'  the  architect.  Plans  have  also  been  completed  for  a  brick 
residence  to  be  built  on  Greenwood  avenue,  for  J.  R.  t  arlisle. 
25  Woodside  avenue.  Cost  $3.50<l.  Also  for  two  brick  residences 
to  be  built  on  Dufterin  street,  for  F.  H.  Miller,  307  l-aud^i' 
avenue.  Cost  $6,000.  Also  for  a  durilex  residence  to  be  built 
for  Miss  Ella   Ball.  33  Stacey  street.     Cost  $4,000. 

Toronto  Ont.— I'lans  have  been  completed  for  a  residence  and 
garage  to  be  built  on  Oriole  road,  for  F.  M.  Sloan.  91  I'orest 
Hill  road.  Brick  will  be  used  for  the  exterior  walls  and  the 
equipment  throughout  will  be  modern.     Cost  $12,000. 

Toronto.  Ont.— Warrington  &  Bage.  82  WTieeler  avenue,  have 
started  work  on  the  erection  of  three  brick  residences,  on 
Dravton  avenue  near  Stacey  .street.  Cost  $5,000.  Operations 
l.avc  also  started  on  a  residence  to  be  built  on  Beresford  avenue, 
for  J.  P.   Luckhart,  High   Park  Gardens.     Cost  $3,000. 


CONTRACTORSand  SUB-CONTRACTORS 

As  Supplied  by  The  Architects  of  Buildings 

Featured  in  This  Issue 

Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  Winnipeg. 

F:iectric  Fixtures.  Canadian   H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co. 

Electric  Contractor,  Thomas  \V.   Price. 

Paints  and  Varnishes,  R.  Crawford. 

Plumbing  Contractor.  John   Plaxton  Co. 

Roofing.  A.  D.  Christie. 

Seating,  Valley  City  Seating  Co. 

General  Contractors.  James  McDianiiid. 


First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Winnipeg 
Brick   (stock).  Alsip  Brick  Co.:  D.  D.  Wood  &  Sons 
•Bnck  (face),  Agents  N.  J.  Dinnen  &  Co.:  HyfraX  I'less  Brick 
Eioilers.  Spencer  Steam  Boilers. 

Cabinet  and  Woodwork,  Winnipeg  Paint  &  Glass  Co 
Carpets  and  Rugs,  The  Hudson's  Bay  Co 
E  ectric  Fixtures,  McDonald  &  Willson,  Ltd 

tHc"co  '"'"'™-  Merriott-Denbigh  Electric  Co.:  Levvy  Elec- 

Furniture,  The  T.  Eaton  Co. 

Class  (ornamentsil).  The  Consolidated  Plate  Glass  Co 
Hardware.    Marshall- Wells  Co.:   The  J.   H.    Ashdown' Hardware 

Paints  and  Varnishes.   G.   P.   Stephens  Co 
Plaster  Work  (ornamental),  W.  C    Metee 
Radiators,  The  Dominion  Radiator  Co 
Roofing,  George  A.  Boardman. 

slnH?ni'^^?''K"t3"'"'.'''**^'  '"Wallace  Sandstone  Co. 

Seating,  Globe  Furniture  Co 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel,  Vulcan  Iron  Works 

t?oTco  '"'""'^'    '^'""*°<^   *    •^'''n^:    Fo"   Garry   Construc- 

Stanley  Presbyterian  Church,  Montreal, 
lirick  Contractor,   Reid,   McGregor  &   Reid 
Hollers.   Dominion  Radiator  Co 

Carpentry    Cabinet  and  Woodwork,  F.  S.  Hudson  Co 
Concrete  Work.  Church,   Ross  &  (jo  """S""  <-<>• 

Llectric  Fixtures,  McDonald  &  Willson,  Ltd 
Electric  Contractor,  McDonald  &  Willson    Ltd 
Furniture  for  Altar,  Berlin  Interior  Hardwood  Co 
Marble  and  Tile,  James  Walker  Hardware  Co 
Paint  Contractor,   R.  B.  Jones 
Pipe  Organ.  Casavant  Freres 
Plumbing  Contractor.   John  A.  Gordon 
Plaster  Work.  R.  G.  Hamilton. 
Radiators.  Dominion  Radiator  Co 

Roofing  Tile.  Geo.  W.  Reed  &  Co.:  Ludiwici  Caledon  Co 
Seating.  Berlin  Interior  Hardwood  Co  <-'»ie""n  Co. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel.  Dominion  Bridge  Co 
Vaults,   Ahearn  Safe  Co. 

Ventilating  System,  Canadian  Blower  &  Forge  Co 
Acoustical  Engineers,  Maiier  Acoustile  Co. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,   Montreal. 
Bnck  Contractor,  Reid,  McGregor  &  Reid 
tarpentry.   Cabinet  and   Woodwork,   D    M    Long 
Concrete   Work,    Church,    Ross   &   Co,    Ltd     ' 
E  ectric   Fixtures,   McDonald   &   Willson 
Electric  Contractor,  CoQlier  &  Brock 
Glass,    Stained,    Hobbs    Mfg.    Co         '        ' 
Hardware,    D.    M.    Long 
Paint    Contractor,    W.    E.    Potter 
Pipe  Organ,  Casavant  Freres 
P  unrbing  Contractor,  Alex  MacKav  &  Co 
Plaster  Work.  R.   G.   Hamilton. 
Roofing  Tile.   Richards  &  Simard 
>tone.   P.   Lyall  &   Sons  Construction  Co 
heating,    Berlin    Interior    Hardwood. 

Howard  Park  Methodist  Church,  Toronto 
Boilers.  Steel  &  Radiation,  Ltd 
t  abinet  and  Woodwork,  J.  R.  Eaton  &  Sons,  Ltd 
Concrete  Work.   Ramsav  Concrete  Co 
Carpenter  and  Interior  Fittings.  W.  A.  Rumlev 
Electric  Fixtures,  Geo.  J.  Beattie  &  Co 
Furniture  for  Altar.  Globe  Furniture  Co 
Glass.  Toronto  Plate  Glass  Co 
Hardware,  Sargeant  &  Co. 
Mason  Contractor,  Wm.  Halls. 
Paint  Contractor.   Faircloth  &  Co 
Plaster  Work.  Wm.  Horwood 

Radiators,  Steel  &  Radiation,  Ltd  ' 

Roofing,  Geo.  Duthie  &  Sons 
Stone  Contractor,  S.  H.  Hurst 
Seating,  Globe  Furniture  Co. 
Structural  Iron  and  Steel,  Hepburn  &  Disher. 
1  He.  The  T.   P'atph  Co. 
Ventilating  System.  Shantz  Ventilating  Co. 

Tru"«t  &  Guarantee  Building,  Toronto, 
lirick,   Don  Valley    Brick   Works. 
l!oilers.    Kewanee    Roller  Comiianv. 
Carpets  and  Ru'ps.  Murray-Kav  Company 
Casenfents  and   Window  Construction,   (also  Doors  and   Window 

Trim),   TrusseW  Concrete   Steel   Co. 
Clocks.    Internattbrial  <Timc    Recording    Co 
Concrete  Work,  Mouschil  &  Partners 
Electric    I-'ixture's„    F.    C.    Hendenson 
E  ectric  Wiring  and  Api>aratus.  Bennett  &  Wright 
Elevators  and  Hdists,  Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co 
I'ire  Escapes,    .Vrehiteotural    iironze  Co. 
Fire    Extinguishers,    Wilson    &    Cousins 
Foundations,    Wm.    Cowlin   &   Sons. 
Floor  Covering.  Cork  Carpet,   Murrav-Kav  Co 
Mooring,    Italian   Mosaic   Co. 

Fittings,  (Board  Room  Table)  I-.   Rawlinson  Ltd. 
Furniture.   Canadian   Office  &  School   Furniture  Co 
Furniture.   Office   Specialtv  Co 
Glass  (Plate),   Hobbs  Mfg.  Company. 
(Slass   (Wired),   Hohbs  Mfg.  Company 
Grilles.  Architectural  Iron  Bronze  Co. 
General   Contractors.    Wm.   Cowlin   &   Sons 
Hardware.  Canada  Hardware  Co 

Heat  Regulating  System.  .Johnson  Temperature  Regulating  Co. 
Hollow    Tile,    Sun    Brick    Co. 

Interior  FittlngB,  Canadian  Office  &  School   Furniture  Co 
.Marble,   Hoid^- Marble  Works. 

Ornamental   Iron.   .Architectural  Bronze  &   Iron   Works 
Paint    Contractors.    W.    .1.    Bolus    Co. 
Plumbing  Contractor.   Bennett  &  Wright. 
Plumbing  Fixtures.  J.   L.   Mott  &  Sons. 
Plaster  Work,   R.   C.   Dancy. 
Radiators.   Dominion  Radiator  Co. 
Signs.    Dav   Sign  Company. 
Stone.   Indiana   Limestone  Co. 
Stone   Contractor,    Scott    Bros. 
Vaults,  J.  &  J.  Tavlor  Co. 
Varnish.    Pratt   &    Lambert. 
Ventilating   System,    Shelrtons   IJmited. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


UNDER  A  NEW  NAME. 
The  Black  IluiUling  Supply  Company,  Kttl..  201-2  Mall  Bulld- 
Init,  Toronto,  a  well-known  tlrin  handling  ImlUllnK  speclaltlcB, 
ha»  changed  its  nam»  to  Dnimmond  H  Uceves.  I.iniltod.  Both 
Mr.  N.  \V,  nnimmond  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Ke<'VC.i.  of  the  new  eon- 
lern,  were  eonne<ted  with  the  old  company.  I'nder  Mie  new  iir- 
rnnRement  the  reoiKanlzatlon  will  carry  on  the  hiiHlneHH  that  han 
been  developed  l>y  the  lilack  HulldlnK  Supply  t'ompany  durlnK 
Its  Beven  years'  exiKtenco.  It  will  he  the  aim  of  the  I  )rumniond 
&  Reeves  concern  to  do  evorythlnn  In  It.s  power  to  jjlve  Hr»t- 
claSB  service  to  its  old  customers,  and  at  the  same  time  deveh>i) 
a  new  ellentele  by  handlluK  a  wide  line  of  well-known  hulldlnK 
specialties.  .Vmonir  the  hulldlnK  materials  whlHi  are  being 
handled  are:  Architectural  terra  cotta  and  face  bricks,  salt- 
Klazed  and  enameJed  brick,  pavinft  bricks.,  the  Toch  Brothers' 
paints  and  wuterprooflnK.  plasterers'  metal  corner  beads,  picture 
moulds,  bases,  etc.,  and  patent  safety  scaffoldinK  maahlnes. 


ARCHITECTURAL   FIRM    CHANGES   NAME. 

The  business  of  HernanI  11.  I'rack.  uii  to  the  pre.McMt  conducted 
as  Prack  &  Perrlne,  will  hereafter  l>e  known  as  Bernard  H. 
Prack,  Industrial  Arohltecl  and  ICiiBineer,  with  oHlces  as  at  pre- 
sent, S()l-4  Keystone  Bulldint;.  I'ittsburKh.  Pa.,  and  SOS  l.,umsden 
HulldlnK,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Prack.  whose  home  for  the  past  seven  yeara  has  been  at 
Hamilton,  specializes  in  the  hulldlnK  of  foundries,  machine  shops. 
power  plants,  and  also  specializes  In  the  equipment,  and  is  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  producing  complete  industrial  bulldinKS. 

A  few  of  the  Canadian  buildings  designed  by  Mr.  Prack  are  as 
follows:  Ofllce  and  factory  buildings  for  the  Canadian  Westing- 
house  Company.  Hamilton:  power  plant  for  the  Dominion  Power 
and  Transmission  Co..  Hamilton:  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works. 
Hamilton;  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Hamilton;  Wm. 
Wrlgley,  Jr.,  Company,  factory,  Toronto;  Canada  Cycle  and  Mo- 
tor Car  Company  plant,  Weston;  Cowan  Chocolate  Comi>any 
plant,  Toronto;  1!.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Company  factory,  Toronto, 
and  numerous  other  large  plants  throughout  the  Dominion. 


CATALOGUES  and  BOOKLETS 


DISTINCTIVE    CHURCH    FURNITURE. 

The  Globe  Furniture  (^ompany.  Limited,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  have 
published  a  comprehensive  book  of  68  pages  and  cover,  entitled 
"Distinctive  Church  Furniture,"  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to 
any  Canadian  architect  on  request. 

The  book  has  many  interesting  illustrations,  showing  church 
interiors,  plans  of  altars,  sketches  of  church  furniture  of  all 
kinds,  and  detail  plans  of  pulpits,  confessionals,  vestment  cases 
and  wardrobes.  Other  views  show  various  types  of  pews,  com- 
munion rails,  sanctuary  seats,  bishop's  chairs,  clergy  stalls,  bap- 
tismal fonts,  etc.,  with  some  illustrations  of  lodge,  office  and 
school  furniture. 

Some  valuable  information  is  given  in  the  reading  pages,  and 
architects  interested  in  church  work  will  find  the  book  a  valu- 
able addition  to  their  office  librarv. 


"ADSCO"  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

The  "Adsco"  system  of  atmospheric  steam  iKiiting  which  la 
adaptalide  for  aJI  types  of  )«il)lic  and  private  buiiding.s  ia  ex- 
plained ill  detjtll  In  an  Inleresling  bulletin  jHil)iislic<i  l>v  the 
Amertcan  District  J^team  Company  of  North  Tonawamla.  N.  Y. 
The  "Ad.sco"  Is  a  vapor  system  which  It  is  claimed  has  stoml 
the  test  of  a<'tual  operation  umler  all  sorts  of  (■limali<-  <on- 
ilitions  In  almost  every  lype  of  miMU-rn  buildiiiiK.  The  sywlem 
hinges  on  the  ))rlnciple  that  sleam  is  llKhter  than  air.  W'here- 
foi-e  ste«m  admitted  throngh  a  vaivi-  into  the  itoj)  of  a  radjatoj- 
occupies  the  uiipcr  ))ortion  of  the  radiator,  the  condensation  and 
air  flow  out  at  the  bottom.  The  ".\dsco"  valve  does  rmt  permit 
an  excess  a.mount  of  steam  to  pass  Into  the  ntdiator;  heiiee  no 
heat  is  wasted,  but  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  Is  delivered 
to  the  room.  The  company  offers  its  services  in  a  conxultlnK 
capacity  to  inciuirers  who  have  specific  heating  problem.*.  These 
iMiiletlns  may  be  had  by  architects  on  request. 


"DEFEND  YOUR  STEAM." 

With  the  present  possibilities  of  a  very  serious  shortajje  of 
coal,  and  with  a  warning  constantly  before  us,  urging  economy 
in  every  Industrial  field,  the  question  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
power  from  a  minimum  amount  of  coal  becomes  one  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

It  is  these  conditions  that  |>rompt  the  Magnesia  .\ssociatlon  of 
America,  whose  olUces  are  in  the  Bulletin  liuiiding.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  to  issue  a  pamphlet  entitle<l  "S5'/c    Magnesia  and   Heat-In-' 
Kiiiation." 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  carbonate  of  maj^nesia,  in  an 
approved  form,  has  been  recognized  as  an  ellicient  and  econom- 
ical means  of  heat-saving.  Its  uses,  as  ])erfected  by  this  asso- 
ciation, are  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to, 
and  with  the  great  amount  of  information  i)resented.  it  will  be 
found  a  most  timely  and  instructive  reference  for  architects  In 
specification.     The  pamphlet  ma.\'  be  had  on  application. 


HANDBOOK   ON    VACUUM    CLEANERS. 

H.  F.  StiU'tevant  Company  of  High  X'ark,  Koston.  Mass.,  and 
with  branchee  at  Montreal  and  Gait,  Ont.,  who  for  the  i>as't  hiUf 
century  have  been  manufacturers  of  fans  for  industrial  uses, 
have  perfected  a  vacuum  cleaning  apparatus  whic^h  they  ®ta»te 
has  proved  eminently  succes.^ful.  The  company,  recognizlnjf 
the  importance  of  proper  installation  of  NTiouum  cleaning  sys- 
tems in  buildings,  lias  ijrepared  a  handbook  for  architects  and 
engineers,  discussing  all  points  of  the  plant  and  its  installation. 
Instnictions  for  coimputing  suction  losses  and  for  determining  on 
the  sizes  of  machine,  piping  and  hose  lengths  required  arc  given. 
with  tables  and  diagrams  for  easy  reference.  A  complete  stan- 
dard specification  form  covers  all  points  of  impoi^ance  to  the 
archite<-t.  This  booklet  is  known  as  Catalogue  248.  Another 
(laJtalogue.  No.  244,  covers  the  subject  from  a  more  popular 
.standpoint.  P.oth  will  be  of  value  to  architects  specifying  vacu- 
um cleaner.';. 


CHURCH  FURNITURE  AND   PEWS 


Interior  o  f 
Howard  Park 
M  c  t  li  o  (list 
Church,  To- 
r  o  n  t  o,  as 
.4howii  in  the 
equipped 
illus  t  r  atlon, 
Miro  u  ghout 
liy  tlie  Globe 
Pu  r  n  i  t  u  re 
Company  t  o 
the  deslgn.s  of 
the  architect. 
Mr.  W.  G. 
Bums.  To- 
ronto. 


In  the  build- 
ing' of  Church 
I'  u  r  n  itiire, 
and  Pews, 
Art  in  Design 
is  as  es.scntial 
as  in  the 
planning  of 
tlu-      hiiilding 

it.Mlf. 

«c  will  sub- 
mit slictches 
a  II  d  designs 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
<•  It  a  r  ix  e  or 
obligation  to 
any  architect 
on  request. 


.\  copy  of  "IHstinctivc  Cliurcli   Furniture"  will  be  sent  on   request. 

THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  LIMITED,  WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 
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January,  1917— DeceiMber,  1917 


FRONTISPIECES— FULL 

Title.  Month. 

Killenworth  Glen  Grove,  Long  Island January 

Library  in  Italian  Style February 

Imperial  Oil  Building,  Toronto,  Ont March 

Entrance   at   Cobourg .  April 

Residence  of  F.   B.   Robins,   Ridley   Park,  Tor- 
onto, Ont May 

Ross   Memorial   Wing   of   Royal   Victoria    Hos- 
pital, Montreal,  Que June 


PAGE    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Title.  Month. 

Board    of    Education    Administration    Building, 

Toronto,  Ont July     . 

Military    Orthopedic    Hospital,    North    Toronto, 

Ont August 

Proposed    Military    Convalescent    Hospital    and 

Vocational  Buildings September 

Registry  Building,  Toronto,  Ont October 

Portico,  Montreal  Public  Library November 

New  Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  Winnipeg,  Man .  December 


Month. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Exterior  views  denoted  by  Ex.,  Interior  by  In.,  Plans  by  PI 
Title  and  Location.  Architect. 

Banks — 
Bank  of  Toronto,   Montreal,   Que Ex.,  In.,  PI .  .  .  .  Hogle  &  Davis March. 

Bridges — 
Quebec  Bridge    October 

Churches 

First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Winnipeg Ex.,  In.,  PI. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Montreal In.,  Ex.,  PI. 

Howard   Park  Methodist  Church,   Toronto    ....  In.,  Ex.,  PI. 

Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  Winnipeg Ex.,  In.,  PI. 

Stanley  Presbyterian  Church,   Montreal    .* Ex.,  In.,  PI. 

St.   Thomas'   Anglican  Church,   Toronto    In Eden  Smith  &  Sons December 

Factories  and  Warehouses — 

In 


.  Jordon  &  Over December 

.  Hutchison,  Wood  &  Miller   ....  December 

.  Wm.   G.   Burns    December 

.  J.  H.  G.  Russell December 

.  Hutchison,  Wood  &  Miller   ....  December 


Christie  Brown  &  Company's  Factory,  Toronto.  .Ex.,   In.,   PI. 

New   Plant  of  Canadian   Kodak   Co.,    Ltd.,   To- 
ronto      Ex.,  In.,  PI . 

Garages — 

Automobile  and  Supply  Company's  New  Garage, 

Toronto    Ex.,  In.,  PI . 


.Sproatt  &  Rolph January.  .  . 

January .  . . 


Page. 

89-95 

362 

406-408 
412-414 
415-417 
403-405 
409-411 
418-419 

17-22 
3-15 


Garage    and    Greenhouse    of    J.    D.    Chaplin, 
Catharines,    Ont 


St. 


Harkness  &  Oxiey,  Engineers ; 
Shepard  &  Calvin,  Consulting 
Architects February .  . . 


.  Ex Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Ltd February . 


In.,  PI. 
In..  PI. 


Burgess  &  Marchington February .  . 

.  G.  W.  Gouinlock February .  . . 


PI Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Ltd February. 

PI Hynes,  Feldman  &  Watson  ....  February  . 


Garage,  Robt.  Davies  Estate,  Toronto Ex. 

Geo.  H.  Gooderham's  Garage,  Toronto Ex. 

Mrs.    J.    E.    Gordon's    Garage    and    Greenhouse, 
Wailaceburg,   Ont Ex. 

Private  Garage Ex. 

Hospitals — 

Byron  Sanatorium,  Near  London,  Ont Ex.,    In September. . 

Discharge  Depot  Hospital,  Quebec  City,  Que. .  .  Ex.,   In September. . 

Drummond  Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Mont- 
real,   Que Ex.,   In September. . 

Gage   Institute,   Toronto,   Ont Ex.,  PI.    Chas.  S.  Cobb October.  .  . 

Leek  Island,  Convalescent  Hospital,  St.  Lawrence 

River Ex September. . 

Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Camp  Hill,  Hali- 
fax, N.S Ex.,  In.,  PI September. . 

MiHlary  Convalescent  Hospital,  Cobourg,  Ont.   .  .  Ex..  In.,  PI September. . 

Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Fredericton,  N.B.  Ex September. . 

Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Guelph,  Ont.   ...  Ex September. . 

Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Kingston,  Ont.    .  .  Ex.,   In September. . 

Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Newmarket,  Ont.  Ex September. 


Ex.,  In.,  PI September. . 

Ex.,  In.,  PI September.  . 

PI August .  .  .  . 

Ex September. . 

Ex September. . 


Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Whitby,  Ont 
Military  Convalescent  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Military    Hospitals    

Military  Hospital,  Euclid  Hall,  Toronto,  Ont.    . 

Military  Hospital,  Regina,  Sask 

Military    Orthojjedic    Hospital,     North    Toronto, 

Ont Ex.,  In..  PI September. . 

Military  Sanatorium,  Kentville,  N.S Ex.,  PI - September. . 

Military  Sanatorium,  near  Kamloops,   B.C Ex September. . 

Mowat  Sanatorium,   Near  Kingston,   Ont Ex.,  In.,  PI September. . 


45-51 

54 

.  55-56 

57-58 

53 
56 

322 
316-317 

298-299 
349-351 

313 

300-301 

306-308 

312 

303 

309-310 

313 

302-303 

304-306 

257-261 

312 

313 

294-298 

323-324 

312 

318-320 
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Title  and  Location. 

Military  Reception  Hospital,  Halifax.  N.S Ex., 

Mountain  Sanatorium,   Hamilton,  Ont Ex., 

Mount  Hamilton  Hospital,  Hamilton,  Ont Ex., 

Reception  Hospital,  St.  John,   N.B In. 

Ross  Memorial  Wing  of  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 

Montreal,    Que Ex., 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Hamilton,  Ont Ex., 

Toronto  Free  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Weston, 

Ont Ex., 

Houses-^ 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Wm.  P.  Preston Ex., 

Caledon  Township,  Dodswood  House Ex., 

Hamilton,    Ont Ex., 

Montreal,  Que..   F.   H.  Anson    Ex., 

Montreal,  Que.,  L.  C.  Webster Ex., 

Montreal,  Que.,  Major  E.  G.  M.  Cape Ex  , 

Smith's  Falls,  Ont.,  M.  G.  Henninger Ex., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dr.  Helen  McMurchy Ex., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Geo.  H.  Shaw Ex., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  J.  H.  Fussell Ex., 

Toronto,   Ont..   Morden   Neilson    . Ex., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Ralph  Connable Ex., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  R.  D.  Kilgour  a Ex., 

Toronto,    Ont.,    "Strathrobyn,"    Residence   of    F. 

B.    Robins    Ex., 

Toronto.  Ont.,  Thos.   Fussell    Ex., 

Westmount,    Que Ex., 

Windsor,  Ont.,   Leo  Page    Ex., 

Windsor,  Ont..  C.  W.  Caldwell Ex., 

Libraries — 
Bibliotheque  Saint  Sulpice,   Montreal,  Que.    .  .  . 
Ground  Treatment,  Toronto  Branch  Libraries.  . 

Montreal  Public  Library Ex., 

Toronto   Public   Branch   Library    Ex., 

Office  Buildings — 

Bank  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  Que Ex., 

Imperial  Oil  Building,  Toronto,  Ont Ex., 

Transportation  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont Ex., 

Trust  and  Guarantee   Building,   Toronto Ex., 

Whalen  Building,   Port  Arthur,  Ont Ex., 

Portraits — 

Captain  W.    L.   Symons    

Geo.  A.   Simpson    

S.   A.   Armstrong 

The   Late   Lt.-Col.    S.    G.    Beckett    

The  Late  Lt  -Col.  W.  W.  Stewart 

The  Late  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Watts 

The   Late  Stoughton   Dennis    

Public  Buildings — 
New    Customs    Examining    Warehouse,    Ottawa, 

Ont Ex.. 

Registry  Office.  Toronto,  Ont Ex., 

Schools — 

Aberdeen   School,    Moncton,    N.B Ex., 

Board     of     Education     Administration     Building, 

Toronto,    Ont Ex., 

High  School,   Beamsviile,  Ont Ex., 

New  Commercial  High  School.  Toronto.  Ont.  .  .  .  Ex., 

New  Union  School,  Brighton,  Ont.    Ex., 

Public  School,  Gait,  Ont Ex., 

Public  School,  Sarnia,  Ont Ex., 

Roman  Catholic  School  and  Residence,  Montreal, 

Que Ex., 

Stations — 

C.P.R.  Station,  North  Toronto Ex., 

C.P.R.  Station,  Quebec,  (Faience  Decoration)  .  .In. 

Views — 
A  Herbaceous  Border  in  Garden  of  Mr.  Gordon 

Osier's  Lake  Simcoe  Residence 

A  Palm  Garden  Pool  m  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Bloor  Street  Viaduct,   Toronto    


Architect.  Month. 

In September. 

In.,  PI ...  .  Stewart  &   Witton    June 

In.,  PI ...  .  Stewart  &   Witton    June 

September. 


In.,  PI ...  .  Stevens  &  Lee  and  K.  G.  Rea   .  .  June. 
In.,  PI ...  .  Stevens  &  Lee June. 


Page. 

315 
203-205 
196-202 

317 

189-195 
206-209 


In.,  PI ....  A.  R.  Denison  &  Stephenson  .  .  .  June 210-21  3 


In.,  PI Lloyd  D.   Barber    May  . 

In.,   PI J.   M.  Jeffery    May. 

PI F.  W.  Warren May. 

In.,  PI.  .  .  .Saxe  &  Archibald May. 

In Septimus  Warwick    May  . 

In Chas.  J.  Saxe May  . 

In.,   PI May. 


PI.  ... 
PI.  ... 
PI.  ... 
In.,  PI. 
In.,  PI. 
In.,  PI. 


.  Eden  Smith  &  Sons May  . 

.  Eden  Smith  &  Sons May . 

.  Eden  Smith  &  Sons May . 

.  Chadwick  &  Beckett May  . 

.  Wickson  &  Gregg May  . 

.  J.  A.  McKenzie May . 


In.,  PL  .  .  .Allan  George  &  Moorehouse    .  .  May. 

PI Eden  Smith  &  Sons May . 

In Anglins,  Limited May  . 

In.,  PI ....  G.  Jacques  &  Co May  . 

In.,   PI ...  .  Leybourne  &  Whitney May  . 


.Ex. 
PI. 


In.,  PI.  . 

In.,'PL; 
In.,  PI.  . 


.  Eugene  Payette November. 

.W.  E.   Harries  &  A.  V.   Hall.  .  November. 

.  Eugene  Payette November. 

.  Eden  Smith  &  Sons November. 


In.,  PI ...  .  Hogle  &  Davis March  .  .  . 

In.,   PI ...  .  Clinton  &  Russell March  .  .  . 

PI J.    A.    Ewart    October .  . 

In.,  PI.   .  .  .W.   F.  Sparling    December 

PI David    L.    Brown   &    Hugh    Val- 

lance     April .... 

September. 

August .  . . 

September. 

March .  .  . 

May.  .  .  . 

September. 

February . 


In.,  PL    ...  E.  L.   Harwood    April.  .  . 

In.,  PI.   ...  Chas.  S.  Cobb    October. 


PI F.  Neil  Brodie 


July. 


In.,  PI July. 

PI W.  W.  LaChance July. 

In.,  PI ...July. 

In.,  PI Ellis  &  Ellis July. 

PI J.    Evans    July. 

PI S.  B.  Coon  &  Son July . 


PI. 


.  G.  A.  Monette July  ■ 


In Darling  &  Pearson 

H.    E.    Prindle    .  .  . 


.  April . 
.  April. 


167 

161 

178 

166-167 

162-163 

164-165 

170 

175 

173 

174 

157-158 

154-155 

156-157 

149-153 

174-175 
176-177 
171-172 
168-169 

380-386 
390-394 
369-375 
390-394 

89-95 

79-88 

354-357 

422-430 

125-126 
329 
269 
329 
104 
I8t 
328 
68 


113-119 
335-344 

231 

223-226 
233-235 
227-230 
238-239 
236-237 
240-241 

232 

120-124 
127-130 


August . 

,  April .  . 

April.  . 


282 
131 
131 
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Title  and  Location.                                                                       Architect.                         Month.  Page. 

C.N.R.  Tunnel,  Montreal March ....  52 

Garden  at  Government  House,  Toronto August ....  288 

Garden,   Dunvegan  Road,  Toronto    May I  60 

Garden,   Highland  Ave.,  Toronto    May 1  60 

Garden,  Residence  of  Mr.  Stuart  Strathy,  Toronto July 248 

Garden,  Warren  Road,  Toronto May !  59 

Killenworth,   Glen  Grove,   Long  Island    January .     .  2 

Michelham  Home  for  Convalescent  Canadian 

Officers,    France August,  .  .  .  262-282 

Modern  Adaptation  of  the  Colonial  Farm  House April I  38 

New  Cunard  Building,  Liverpool October. ...  36! 

Union  Club,  Victoria,  B.C July 248 

Waiting  Room,   Military   Hospital,   Toronto , March ....  52 

Wrought   Iron    Porch,    White    House,    Crawley, 

Hants,   England    August ....  277 

ILLUSTRATIONS,   ACCORDING   TO  AUTHOR. 

Architect.                                                                    Subject  and  Location.                                                  Month.  Page. 

Allan  George  &  Moorehouse House,    Toronto    ■. May I  49-1  53 

Anglins,    Limited     Houses,   Westmount,    Que May 177 

Barber,  Lloyd  D House,    Brantford,   Ont May  .....  I  67-1  68 

Brodie,  F.  Neil School,  Moncton July 231 

Brown  &  Vallance .  .  Office  Building,  Port  Arthur April 1  25-1  26 

Burgess  &  Marchington Garage,   Toronto,  Ont February  .  .  55-56 

Burns,  Wm.  G Church,  Toronto December  .  4 1  5-4 1  7 

Chadwick  &  Beckett House,  Toronto,  Ont May 157-158 

CHnton  &  Russell Office  Building,  Toronto March ....  79-88 

Cobb,  C.  S Institute,  Toronto,  Ont October.  .  .  349-35  I 

Cobb,  C.  S Registry  Office,  Toronto,  Ont October .  .  .  335-344 

Coon  &  Son,  S.  B School,  Sarnia,  Ont July 240-241 

Darling  &  Pearson    Station,  North  Toronto,  Ont April 1  20- 1  24 

Denison  &  Stephenson Hospital,   Weston,   Ont June 21  0-2 1  3 

Eden  Smith  &  Sons House,   Toronto    May 173 

Eden  Smith  &  Sons House,   Toronto    May 1  74 

Eden  Smith  &  Sons House,    Toronto    May 1  74- 1  75 

Eden  Smith  &  Sons House,    Toronto    May I  78 

Eden  Smith  &  Sons Library,  Toronto November  .  390-394 

Ellis  &  Ellis School,  Brighton,  Ont July 238-239 

Evans,  J School,   Gait,  Ont July 236-237 

Ewart,  J.  A Office  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont October.  .  .  354-357 

Flint,  C.  K Factory,    Toronto January  ...  3-15 

Gouinlock,  G.  W Garage,  Toronto,  Ont February  .  .  57-58 

Harkness  &  Oxley    Garage,  Toronto,  Ont February  .  .  45-5  I 

Harwood,  E.  L Customs  Warehouse,  Ottawa April 113-119 

Hogle   &   Davis    Bank  and  Office  Building,  Montreal March ....  89-95 

Hutchison,   Wood  &   Miller    Church,  Montreal December  .  409-4 1  I 

Hutchison,   Wood   &   Miller    Church,  Montreal December  .  412-414 

Hynes,  Watson  &  Feldman Garage,  Toronto February .  .  56 

Jacques  &  Co.,  G House,  Windsor May I  7 1  - 1  72 

Jeffery,   J.    M House,  Caledon  Township May 161 

Jordon   &   Over    Church,  Winnipeg December  .  406-408 

LaChance,  W.  W School,  Beamsville,  Ont July 233-235 

Leybourne  &  Whitney    House,  Windsor May 1 68-1 69 

McKenzie,  J.  A House,    Toronto    May 156-157 

Monelte,  G.  A School,    Montreal    July 232 

Payette,  Eugene Lbrary,  Montreal November  .  369-375 

Payette,   Eugene Library,  Montreal November  .  380-386 

Prindle,  H.  E Station,  Quebec April I  27-1  30 

Russell,   J.   H.   G Church,  Winnipeg December  .  403-405 

Saxe,  Chas.  J House,  Montreal May 1  64-1  65 

Saxe  &  Archibald House,  Montreal May    I  66- 1  67 

Shepard  &  Calvin,   Consultants    Garage,   Toronto,  Ont February  .  .  45-5 1 

Sparling,    W.  ,F Bank  and  Office  Building,  Toronto December  .  422-430 

Sproatt  &  Rolph Factory,    Toronto    January  ...  1  7-25 

Stevens  &  Lee Hcspital,  Hamilton June 206-209 

Stevens  &  Lee,  K.  G.  Rea Hospital,  Montreal    June 189-195 

Stewart  &  Witton Hospital,  Hamilton June 1 96-202 

Stewart  &  Witton Hospital,  Hamilton June 203-205 

Warren,  F.  W House,   Hamilton    May I  78 

Warwick,  Septimus House,    Montreal     May I  62-1  63 

Wickson  &  Gregg House,   Toronto    May 154-155 
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ARTICLES.                                                      Month.  Page. 

A  Desirable  Garage  Design    February  .  .  56 

A  Hospital  with  Unusual  Features June 214 

A  Limestone  Home May 1 65 

Architectural  Education,  University  of  Manitoba July 242-244 

Architectural  Problems  Raised  by  the  War January ...  1 9-27 

Artistic  Stucco    . <- November  .  385 

Building  Costs  of  Twenty-two  Hospitals   August ....  266-268 

Canada's  Military  Convalescent  Hospitals September  .  293-3  I  1 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers'  Annual  Meeting February .  .  68-69-70 

Canada's  Selling  Problem  after  the  War August ....  269-272 

Clay  Products  in  Engineering  Construction August.  .  .  .  278-281 

Co-Operation  in  Design    December  .  420-421 

Commercial  Buildings  and  Air  Raid  Attacks November  .  395-396 

Concrete  Ships    ' .  . August ....  285 

Development  of  Architectural  Design  in  Canada    '. October .  .  .  352-353 

Development  of  Vacuum  Steam  Heating July 245-246 
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